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TRANSLATOR'S  PREFACE. 


The  first  ten  chapters  of  the  Urtrmonies  Economiqu^ts  were  all  that 
appeared  in  the  lifetime  of  the  gifted  author,  or  that  had  the 
1>cnefit  of  his  finishing  toncJi.  It  was  Bastiat's  intention,  Imd  ho 
lived,  to  recast  the  work,  and  to  give  it  n  wider  and  more  compre- 
hensive scope,  embracing  in  his  design  not  only  the  principles  of 
Political  Economy,  hut  their  applications  to  Social  Philosophy. 
In  the  editions  which  have  been  published  since  his  death,  his 
firiends  have  endeavoured,  as  far  as  possible,  to  fulfil  his  intentions 
in  this  respect,  by  additiona  carefully  and  judiciously  selected  fix>ra 
notes  found  among  tlie  author's  papers, — notes  written  during  hia 
last  illness,  and  necessarily  imperfect.  These  additions  were  in- 
tended to  be  inchuled  in  the  present  translation ;  but  whether 
they  are  really  calculated  to  enhance  the  value  of  the  work  as 
originally  projected,  has  been  doubted  by  some  of  the  ablest  critics 
of  Baatiat.  As  a  work  on  Political  Economy,  at  all  events,  the 
(Kirtinn  which  he  gave  to  the  world  before  his  death  develops 
sufficiently  his  original  views  and  opinions ;  and  it  is  perhaps 
doing  no  more  than  justice  to  his  great  reputation  to  introduce  the 
IlartnotttM  kct^nontitptes  to  the  English  reader — in  the  first  instance 


vi  *  translator's  preface. 

at  least — in  the  exact  shape  in  which  the  lamented  author  saw  fit 
to  present  the  book  to  his  countrymen.  The  posthumous  portions 
have  all  been  translated,  and  are  sufficiently  extensive  to  form  an 
additional  volume,  should  that  be  afterwards  resolved  upon. 

A  word  as  to  my  mode  of  rendering  Bastiat.  I  have  not  aimed 
at  giving  a  literal  translation.  Indeed  the  language  of  Bastiat, 
who  in  the  fervour  of  composition  often  employed  words  which  are 
not  to  be  found  in  any  dictionary,  hardly  admits  of  literal  transla- 
tion. But  the  more  important  object,  I  trust,  has  been  attained, 
of  conveying  fully,  plainly,  and  intelligibly  the  author's  precise 
meaning. 

The  materials  of  the  following  Notice  of  the  Life  and  Writings 
of  Bastiat  have  been  borrowed  partly  from  a  short  account  of  him 
inserted  in  the  Dktionnaire  de  VEconomie  Politique,  partly  from  the 
Memoir  and  Correspondence  prefixed  to  the  author's  CEuvrea 
CompUteSj  and  partly  from  an  able  article  in  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes  of  1st  September  1858,  from  the  pen  of  M.  Louis  Reybaud. 

P.  J.  S. 
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LIFE  AND  WRITINGS  OF  FREDERIC  BASTUT. 


FstiifiKic  Bastiatj  wliosB  loBt  oud  greatest^  though,  alas!  un- 
finished work — the  Harmonies  £con&mique3 — I  now  venture  to 
introduce  to  the  EnglUli  public,  wb»  bom  at  Btiyonne,  on  the 
19th  of  June  1801.  His  father,  an  eminent  merchant  of  Bayonne, 
died  youiif^j  and  hja  wife  having  died  before  hini^  i'>od<?ric,  their 
only  child,  was  left  an  ori)han  at  the  early  age  of  nine  years. 

The  care  of  his  education  devolved  on  his  paternal  grandfather, 
who  was  proprietor  of  a  land  estate  near  Mugron,  in  the  arondisae- 
mcDt  of  Saint-Sever.  His  aunt,  Mademoiselle  Justine  Bastiat, 
acted  towards  hira  the  part  of  a  mother,  and  her  affection  was 
warmly  reciprocated  by  Bastiat,  who,  to  the  day  of  his  death, 
never  ccused  to  regard  her  with  filial  love  and  reverence. 

Bnstiat'a  education  was  begun  at  Bayonne,  continued  at  Saint- 
Sever,  and  finished  at  the  College  of  Sor^ze.  Here  his  course  of 
study  was  oca*3ionaIly  interrupted  by  indisposition ;  but,  on  hia 
recovery,  his  quick  parts  and  steady  application  soon  enabled  him 
to  overtake  and  keep  pace  with  his  fcHow-students.  At  Sorfeze, 
Baatiat  formed  a  boyish  friendship  with  M.  Calni^tes,  to  whom 
his  earliest  letters  are  addressed.  The  attachment  of  the  youths 
was  so  remarkable,  that  the  masters  permitted  them  to  prepare 
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tlicir  exercises  together,  and  sign  them  with  their  joint  names. 
In  ihis  way  they  gaiueil  a  prize  ibr  jwetrj.  The  prize  was  a  gold 
medal,  which,  of  course,  could  not  he  divided.  *'  Keep  it,"  said 
Bostiat  to  his  friend,  "  I  am  an  orphan ;  you  have  hoth  father  and 
mother,  and  the  medal  of  right  falls  to  them." 

In  1818,  Bastiat  left  College,  and,  in  compliance  with  the 
wishes  of  his  family,  entered  liis  uncle's  counting-house  at 
Bayoune.  His  tastes,  however,  were  for  study  rather  than  fur 
husiness,  and  while  at  Bayonne  he  devoted  his  leisure  hours  by 
turns  to  French,  English,  and  Italian  literature.  "  I  aim  at 
nothing  less,"  ho  said,  "  than  to  become  aoi|uaintcd  with  politics, 
history,  geography,  mathematics,  mechauica,  natural  history, 
botany,  and  four  or  five  languages."  He  was  fond  of  music,  sang 
agreeably,  and  played  well  on  the  violoncvcllo. 

In  1824,  he  began  to  study  the  works  of  the  leading  Economists 
of  France  and  England — Adam  Smith,  Jean  Baptiste  B&Yj  and 
Deatutt  de  Tracy ;  and  even  at  this  early  period  he  took  an  interest 
in  the  English  free-trade  measures  of  Mr  Huskiason.  Fronj  this 
time  he  may  be  said  to  have  devoted  his  life  to  his  favourite 
science. 

On  the  death  of  his  grandfather,  in  1825,  he  gave  up  commerce 
as  a  profession,  and  took  up  hia  residence  on  his  paternal  estate 
at  SIugTon,  in  the  cultivation  of  which  he  was  at  first  induced  to 
engage,  but  without  much  success,  and  he  soon  relinquisliod 
agriculture,  as  he  had  before  abandoned  trade.  Busineas,  in  truth, 
was  not  his  vocation ;  he  had  no  turn  for  details ;  he  cared  little 
for  money;  Ixis  wants  wci-e  few  and  simple;  and  he  had  no  inten- 
tion, as  he  says  in  one  of  his  letters,  to  undergo  irksome  laboiu-  for 
three-fourths  of  his  life  to  ensure  for  the  remainder  a  useless 
superfluity. 

It  was  at  this  period,  and  at  Mugron,  that  lie  formed  his  life- 
long friendship  with  M.  Felix  Ooudroy,  to  whom  so  roucli  of  his 
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corrcspotidcnce  is  nildretiscd,  and  to  whom,  a  sliort  time  before  bis 
death,  he  hod  thought  of  committing  the  task  of  dniBhing  the 
d  volume  of  the  TTarmomes.  The  two  friends,  whose  tastes 
pursuits  were  the  same,  were  conatanlly  together, — reading, 
walking,  or  conversing.  If  Bastiat,  whose  ardent  nature  was 
impatient  of  plodding  and  sTetematic  application,  received  a  new 
book  from  Paris,  he  immediately  carried  it  to  Gondroy,  who 
examined  it,  and  noted  the  remarkable  passages,  which  he  read 
afterwards  to  his  friend.  Bastiat  would  often  content  himself  with 
8uch  fragments ;  and  it  was  only  when  tlie  book  interested  him 
deeply,  that  he  would  carry  it  off  to  read  it  carefully  by  himself. 
On  these  days,  says  bis  biograplier,  music  was  laid  aside,  and  the 
FiolonccUo  was  mute.  It  was  thus,  he  continues,  that  the  two 
friends  passed  their  lives  together,  lodging  a  few  paces  from  each 
other,  seeing  one  another  tliree  times  a-day,  sometimes  in  their 
chambers,  sometimes  in  long  walks,  sauntering  together,  book  in 
hand.  Works  of  philosophy,  history,  politics,  religion,  poetry, 
travels,  biograplxy,  political  economy,  socialist  works  of  the  day, — 
all  passed  under  the  ordeal  of  this  double  intelligence.  It  was  in 
these  conversations  that  the  ideas  of  Bastiat  were  developed,  and 
hia  thoughts  matured.  When  anything  struck  him  particularly, 
he  would  set  to  work  of  a  morning  and  put  it  into  shape  without 
ofTort.  In  this  way  he  wrote  his  Saphiamea,  his  article  on  the 
French  and  English  tariffs,  &c.  It  was  this  literary  friendship, 
which  lastod  for  more  than  twenty  ycara,  without  Iwing  once  clouded 
by  the  slightest  disagreement,  which  prepared  the  mind  of  Bastiat 
the  gigantic  efforts  he  was  destiucd  afterwards  to  make,  and 
ile<l  him,  during  the  last  five  years  of  liis  life,  amid  disease  and 
istractioHj  to  give  to  the  world  that  mass  of  original  and  varied 
Idpaa  which  compose  the  six  volumes  of  his  collected  works.* 


•   Solirr  «iir  ^i  vie,  ttc—OSuvre*  fompUte*,  t  i.  pp.  10,  II. 
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In  the  events  to  which  the  expulsion  of  t}ie  elder  branch  of  the 
Bourbons  gave  rise  in  1830,  Bastiat  took  an  active  interest. 
Bayonne  had  pronounced  in  favour  of  the  new  order  of  things. 
The  citadel  alone  held  out,  and  continued  to  display  the  white 
flag  J  and  a  concentration  of  Spanish  troops  on  the  frontier  was 
spoken  of.  Bastiat  did  not  hesitate.  Quitting  Mngron,  he 
hurried  to  Bayonne  to  take  part  in  the  movement.  In  conjunction 
with  some  of  hie  friends,  he  prepared  a  proclamation,  formed  an 
association  of  six  hundred  determined  young  men,  and  did  not 
despair  of  reducing  the  citadel  by  a  coujt  de  main.  Happily  their 
martial  ardour  was  not  put  to  the  proof.  Before  the  march  of 
events  all  resistance  gave  way,  and  that  same  day  the  citadel 
opened  its  gates.  In  place  of  a  battle,  there  was  a  feast ; — punch, 
wine,  and  B^rangcr  enlivened  tlio  evening; — and  the  officers,  like 
horses  just  let  loose  from  the  stable,  were  the  merriest  of  the 
party.*  Such  was  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  Bnstiat's  military 
career. 

In  1831,  he  became  Juge  de  Paix  of  the  Canton  of  Mugron,  and, 
in  1832,  a  Member  of  the  Council-General  of  tlie  Landes.  The 
confidence  and  esteem  of  his  neighbourhood  would  liave  invested 
him  with  a  trust  still  more  important,  by  sending  liim  as  a  repre- 
sentative to  tlje  Chamber  of  Deputies;  but  in  this,  after  three 
fruitless  attempts,  his  friends  were  defeated,  and  Baatiat  did  not 
succeed  in  becoming  a  legislator  until  after  the  Revolution  of 
February  1848. 

He  published,  in  1834,  Refiescwns  9ur  Ics  Petitions  de  Bordeaux^ 
U  Havre  et  IjyoiXf  concemant  lea  douanes,- — a  brochure  of  great 
vigour,  and  which  contains  the  germ  of  the  theory  of  Value 
developed  fifteen  years  afterwards  in  the  Harmonics. 

In   1B40,  Bastiat  visited   Spain   and   Portugal;  and  after  a 

*  CoTrtapondawt—(Evvn'a  OmpllUt,  1. 1.  p.  27.   Remu  da  DtnxMiMdet^  t,  xvii. 
g,  139. 
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w^joum  of  some  months  at  Madrid,  and  afterwards  at  Lisbon,  sriili 
great  benefit  to  his  health,  he  Railed  thence  for  England,  and 
Rpcnt  a  few  wet'ks  in  London.  On  his  return  to  Mugron,  he 
wrote  his  pamphlet,  Le  Fisc  et  hi  Vigne,  in  which  he  protests 
against  certain  new  duties  with  which  the  wine-trade  of  iiis  native 
province  was  threatened.  In  this  brochure,*  he  gives  a  charac- 
leristic  anecdote  of  Napoleon.  At  the  outset,  the  duties  imposed 
were  so  moderate  that  the  receipts  would  scarcely  defray  the  cost 
of  collection.  The  Minister  of  Finance  remonstrated,  and  repre- 
sented thai  these  imposts  were  making  the  Government  unpopular, 
vitliout  any  benefit  to  the  revenue.  "  You  are  a  noodle,  Monsieur 
Marct/'  said  the  Emperor ;  "  since  the  nation  grumbles  at  some 
light  burdens,  what  would  have  been  the  consequence  had  I  added 
licavy  taxes?  Accustom  tli^m,  first  of  nil,  to  the  exercise ;  and 
then  we  can  re-fonu  the  tariff."  The  great  captain,  adds  Bastiat, 
was  also  a  skilftil  financier.  Begin  by  inserting  tlie  thin  end  of 
the  wedge — accustom  them  to  the  exercise — such  is  the  history 
of  all  tAXCS. 

In  1843,  appeared  another  pamphlet,  entitled  Mhnoire  snr  la 
queRiion  vintcole:  and  in  1^&44,  Mhnotre  sur  la  repartition  de  Vimpoi 
fincier  dans  U  Diparteinenl  des  LandpJt^ — both  productions  of  eJt- 
troordinary  ability,  but  having  reference  principally  to  questions 
of  hxal  interest  and  importance.  The  great  subject  of  Free 
Trade,  to  which  ho  was  afterwards  to  devote  his  vast  powers, 
had  then  assumed  in  his  mind  rather  the  form  of  a  vague  dream  of 
what  might  perchance  be  realized  under  favourable  circumstances 
at  some  far  distant  day,  than  of  a  thing  in  sober  reality  to  be 
expected  or  hoped  for.  It  was  an  accidental  ctrcnmstance  which 
first  directed  his  attention  to  what  was  then  passing  in  England 
midcr  the  auspices  of  the  Anti-com-Iaw  League 


■  (Envra  OompiHei^  tome  i.  p.  244. 
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Among  the  circle  whicli  Bastlat  frcquenU^d  at  Mugron  thoru 
prevailed  a  strong  prejudice,  or  rather  an  invetenite  hatred,  a^^inst 
Kugland ;  and  Baatiat,  who  liad  cultivated  English  literaturo,  and 
imbibed  EngliaU  ideaB,  had  often  to  break  a  lanec  witli  hid 
acquaintaucea  on  the  subject  of  this  nnfounded  dislike.  Que  of 
these  AngiophcbeSf  accosting  him  one  day,  handed  bim  a  news- 
paper. "  Read  that/'  said  he  with  bitterness,  "  and  see  how  your 
friends  are  treating  us  I"  It  was  a  translation  of  a  sjieech  of  Sir 
Kobeii  Peel  in  the  Hous*.-  of  Commons,  whicli  coneludod  with  the 
wordfl — "  If  we  adopt  tiiis  course,  wc  shall  fall,  like  FrancAj  to  tlie 
lowest  rank  among  nations/*  His  country  was  insulted,  and 
Bastiat  had  not  a  word  to  say.  On  reflection,  however,  it  did 
apixrar  sti-ange  to  him  that  the  Prime  Minister  of  England  should 
cnteilain  such  an  opinion  of  France,  and  still  more  so,  that,  enter- 
taining it,  he  should  express  it  openly  and  offensively  Jn  his  place 
in  Parliament.  To  clear  up  the  matter,  Bastiat  wrote  instantly  to 
Paris,  and  became  a  subscriber  to  an  English  newspaper,  request- 
ing that  all  the  numbers  for  the  preceding  month  might  be  sent  to 
him.  In  a  few  days  the  Glo^  and  Traveller  mode  its  appearance 
at  Mugron,  containing  Sir  Robert  Peel's  speech,  when  it  was  dis- 
covered that  tlie  words  "  like  France,"  maliciously  introduced  into 
the  French  version  of  it,  were  not  there,  and,  in  fact,  had  never 
been  uttered. 

Bastiat  continued  to  read  the  GioOej  and  soon  made  the  more 
importaut  discovery  that  a  formidable  agitation  was  at  that  time 
going  on  in  England  to  wliich  the  French  newspapers  never  once 
alluded.  The  Anti-com-law  League  was  shaking  the  basis  of  the 
old  commercial  legislation  of  England.  For  two  years  Bastiat  was 
thus  enabled  to  watcli  the  progress  of  the  movement,  and  at  Icngtli 
began  to  entertain  the  idea  of  making  known  to  his  countrymen — 
nnd,  perhaps,  of  inducing  them  to  injitate — the  imiM^rtant  reform 
about  to  be  accomplished  on  the  other  side  of  the  channel. 
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It  waa  this  fueling  whicli  prompted  iiim  to  Bciid  to  the  Joitrttal 
4cs  £conomuiteg  his  tirst  coQtribution,  tSur  futjiuence  dtj/  tanfi 
Anffhot  it  Fran^itia.  This  artiult'^  bearing  a  signature  till  tlicn 
unknown,  and  coming  &om  the  remote  Department  of  the  Landcs, 
was  at  once  accepted^  and  created  a  profound  impression.  Like 
Lord  Byron,  after  the  publication  of  Childe  Harold,  Bastint 
'*  awoke  one  rooming  and  found  himself  famouB,"  CJompIimenta 
and  encouragementa  ehowered  in  upon  him  from  every  ftide. 
Further  contributions  were  solicited,  and  were  sent  The  ice 
was  broken,  and  he  was  fairly  afloat  a«  an  author.  WhiUt 
contributiug  various  articlea  to  the  Journal — among  others,  the 
first  series  of  the  Siypfitsm^^s  Econonnqwn — Bastiat  began  to  write 
the  history  of  the  English  Anti-corn-hiw  League;  and,  in  order 
to  obtain  fuller  information  and  more  copious  materials,  he  ojwued 
a  correspondence  witli  Sir  Cobden,  with  whom  he  continued  to 
oxclumge  letters  at  fix'quent  intervals  during  the  remainder  of 
his  life. 

It  was  in  1845  that  Baifitiat  went  to  Paris  to  superintend  tlie 
printing  of  this  work,  which  he  entitled  Cobden  et  tfi  Li^uej  oh 
CoffiUUion  Anglaise  pour  la  li/tert^  des  Echangoa.  A  luminous  and 
spirited  introdnction,  giving  an  account  of  the  economical  and 
political  state  of  England  prior  to  the  Anti-com-law  agitation, 
and  describing  the  origin,  objects,  and  progress  of  tlie  League,  is 
followed  by  extracts  from  the  more  prominent  spccchea  of  Cobden, 
Bright,  Fox,  Tbomjison,  and  the  other  leaders.  iVll  this  was  new 
m  France, — to  the  ^lopular  mind  of  that  country  it  might  almost 
be  called  a  revelation.  ^'  I  have  distributed  a  hundred  copies  iu 
Paris,'*  writes  Bastiat  to  Cobden,  "  and  they  have  produced  the 
Ikist  impression.  Men  who,  by  their  position  and  pursuits,  ought 
to  know  what  is  going  on  in  England  have  been  surprised  on 

rending  it.     They  could  not  believe  their  eyea 

If  I  had  combatod  directly  their  prejudices,  I  should  not  have 
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succeeded ;  but,  by  allowing  tbe  free-traders  to  speaV  and  act  for 
themselves — in  a  word,  by  simply  tranalattntf  you — 1  hope  to  have 
given  these  prejudices  a  biow  which  thcj'  cannot  recover — if  the 
book  be  read/*  In  a  subsequent  letter,  he  says, — "  Since  my  last 
letter  an  unexjiocted  movement  has  manifested  itself  in  the  French 
press.  All  the  Parisian,  and  many  of  the  provincial  journals,  in 
reviewing  my  book,  have  given  an  account  of  tlie  Anti-com-Iaw 
agitation.  They  do  not,  it  is  true,  perceive  all  its  hearings,  but 
public  opinion  is  awakened,  which  is  the  essential  point," 

To  tliis  work,  and  the  service  which  it  rendered  to  tlie  cause  of 
Free  Trade,  and  of  sound  economic  ideas,  Bastiat  some  months 
afterwards  owed  his  nomination  as  a  Coi-respondiug  Member  of 
the  Institute.  "  I  believe  this  nomination  to  be  in  itself  of  little 
importance,'*  he  writes  to  M.  Calm^tcs,  "  and  I  fear  many  medio- 
crities have  boasted  of  the  title ;  but  the  peculiar  circumstances 
which  preceded  my  nomination  do  not  permit  me  to  reject  your 
friendly  felicitations.  1  have  published  only  one  book,  and  of  that 
book  the  preface  alone  is  my  work.  Having  returned  to  seclu- 
sion, tliat  preface  has  worked  for  mcj  and  unknown  to  me;  for  the 
same  letter  which  apprized  me  of  my  candidature  announced  my 
election.  I  had  never  in  my  life  dreamt  of  this  honour.  The  book 
is  entitled  Cobden  ft  la  Ligue.  I  now  send  it  to  you,  which  will 
save  my  saying  more  about  it.  In  1842  and  1843  I  endeavoured 
to  attract  attention  to  the  subject  of  which  it  treats.  I  addressed 
articles  to  the  PreasCf  to  the  Memorial  BordehUj  and  other  journals. 
They  were  rejected.  I  saw  that  my  cause  was  about  to  break 
down  under  this  ccmspiracif  ofsilf^rtrej  and  T  had  no  resource  but  to 
write  a  book.  Vou  see,  then,  why  1  have  become  an  author. 
And  now,  engaged  in  that  career,  1  regret  it  exti-emely ;  for 
although  always  fond  of  Political  Economy,  I  am  reluctant  to 
devote  my  attention  exclusively  to  that  science,  and  would  ratlier 
wander  freely  over  the  M'holc  field  of  human  knowledge.     Yet  in 
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BCicnco  a  single  question — freedom  of  international  relations 
— fascinates  and  is  about  to  absorb  me, — for,  perhaps,  you  may 
have  seen  that  I  hnyc  been  assigned  a  place  in  the  association 
which  Iiofl  just  been  formed  at  Bordeaux.  Such  is  tlic  age; 
you  can  take  no  part  in  public  life  witliout  being  garrotted  in 
A  speciality." 

At  Farts,  Bastiat  had  been  introduced  to  all  the  leading  Econo- 
mists, and  he  was  delighted  with  hi»  reception.  "  Not  one  of 
these  gentlemen,"  he  says  to  M.  Coudroy,  "  but  had  read,  nvrcad, 
and  perfectly  understood  my  three  articles.  I  might  have  written 
a  thousand  years  id  the  ChalossCj  the  Sen^eUej  and  the  Mhnorialy 
without  finding  a  single  true  reader  but  yourself.  Here  one  is 
read,  studied,  and  understood.'*  By  the  whole  circle  Bastiat  was 
welcomed  and  feasted.  A  desire  was  expressed  that  he  should 
become  conductor  of  the  Journal  dea  J^conomtsteSf  and  there  was  a 
proposal  to  Bnd  liim  a  chair  of  Political  Economy. 

From  Paris  he  passed  over  to  England,  where,  in  July  1845,  he 
met  with  Mr  Cobden,  Mr  Bright,  and  the  other  chiefs  of  the 
Anti-com-law  League.  In  a  letter  to  his  friend  Coudroy,  he 
thus  describes  Kis  reception  in  London: — "  Having  installed 
myself  at  tlie  hotel  (at  10s.  a-day),  I  sat  down  to  write  six  letters, 
to  Cobden,  Bright,  Fox,  Thompson,  Wilson,  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  League.  Then  I  wrote  six  inscriptions  on  as  many  copies  of 
my  book,  and  went  to  bed.  This  morning  I  carried  my  six 
voUmiea  to  the  apartments  of  the  League,  desiring  that  they  might 
be  sent  to  the  parties  for  whom  they  were  intended.  I  was  told 
that  Mr  Cobden  was  in  town,  and  was  to  leave  London  to-day  for 
Manchester,  and  that  I  should  6nd  him  in  the  midst  of  prepara- 
tions for  his  journey.  (An  Englishman's  preparations  consist  in 
■wallowing  n  beef-st*>jtk,  and  stuffing  a  couple  of  shirts  into  u 
carpet-bag.)  1  hastened  to  Cobdcn^s  residence,  where  I  met  him, 
and  had  two  hours'  talk,     lie  knows  French  very  well,  speaks  it 
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a  little,  and^  moreover,  I  underatood  liia  English.  I  explained  t6 
Lira  the  stiite  of  opinion  iu  France,  the  effects  I  expected  from  my 
work,  &C.  He  was  sorry  to  leave  Iiondou,  and  was  ou  tlic  point 
of  giving  up  his  intended  journey.  Then  he  remarked,  *  The 
League  la  free-masonry,  except  that  everj'  thing  ia  public.  We 
have  a  house  hero,  which  wc  have  hired  to  accommodate  our 
friends  during  the  bazaar ;  it  is  empty  at  present,  and  we  must 
instal  you  there/  1  made  some  difficulty  alx)Ut  this ;  and  he 
nyoincd,  *  This  arrangement  may  not  be  agreeable  to  you,  but  it 
will  be  of  use  to  the  cause,  for  Messra  Bright,  Moore,  and  other 
members  of  the  League  pass  their  evenings  there,  and  wc  must 
have  you  always  in  the  midst  of  them.*  However,  as  I  am  to 
join  him  at  Manchester  the  day  after  to-moiTow,  I  tliought  it 
hardly  worth  while  to  shift  my  quarters  for  a  couple  of  days.  He- 
took  me  aftenvards  to  the  Reform  Club,  a  magnificent  eslabliali- 
mcnt,  and  left  me  in  the  library  while  ho  took  a  bath.  He  after- 
wards wrote  letters  to  Hright  and  Moore,  and  I  accompanied  him 
to  the  railway.  In  the  evening  I  culled  on  'Sir  Bright. 
Obligt'.d  to  speak  slowly,  in  order  to  make  myself  understood, 
and  upon  subjects  which  were  familiar  to  me,  and  with  men  who 
had  all  our  ideas,  1  foimd  myself  placed  in  tlio  most  favourable 
circumstances.     He  took  mo  afterwards  to  the  Parliament,"  &c. 

On  his  return  from  England,  Bastiat  again  took  refuge  in  hia 
retreat  at  Mugron,  where  he  had  his  time  entirely  at  his  own 
disposal;  but  he  was  not  long  suffered  to  enjoy  hia  literary  leisure. 
In  February  1846,  he  assisted  in  organizing  a  Free'Trade  As 
ciation  at  Bordeaux,  and  aftenvards  went  to  Paris  with  a  similar 
object.  In  this  he  m'hs  destined  to  cxj)crience  innumerable  diffi- 
culties, not  the  least  of  which  arose  from  his  sujiposcd  attaeliment 
to  Enj^lish  opinions.  He  imagined  the  reform  of  the  English 
tariff  might  be  the  means  of  furthering  a  similar  reform  in  France, 
but  in  this  he  soon  fouud  that  he  wns  greatly  mietnkcn. 
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"  Of  all  tlio  prejudices  vvliicU  reign  among  us/'  says  M.  Louis 
Rcyhnud^  in  liis  admirable  notice  of  Bastiat  in  the  Rc\Tie  tlca  Deux 
Mondcs,*  "  there  is  none  more  deeply  rooted  than  distrust  of 
England.  It  is  enough  tbut  Eiigland  leans  to  one  side  to  induce 
na  to  incline  to  the  other.  Everything  which  England  pi-oposc* 
is  suspected  hy  us,  and  we  not  unwillingly  detect  au  ambush  in 
all  her  measures.  In  matters  of  trade  this  dispositiou  is  especially 
manifested.  In  vain  we  imagine  that  England  in  her  reforms  hae 
only  her  own  interest  in  view, — her  true  object  is  only  to  mislead 
and  rain  us  by  her  seductions  I  If  we  give  way  we  shall  be  fools 
or  dupes.  Such  is  the  language  of  national  opinion ;  and  although 
enlightened  men  resist  it,  that  opinion  does  not  the  less  prevail 
exhibit  ifjelf  on  all  occasions.  Better  informed  in  regard  to 
bias  of  public  opinion,  Bastiat  would  have  seen  that  the 
moment  was  not  opportune,  and  that  in  the  face  of  the  English 
agitation  he  would  have  done  better  to  delay,  than  to  hasten,  any 
agitation  in  France  which  might  seem  to  be  inspired  by  the  spirit 
or  example  of  England." 

In  fact,  it  was  upon  this  rock  mainly  that  Bastiat's  Free-trade 
ejiteq)rise  ultimately  fomidered,  and  he  soon  became  convinced  of 
the  intensity  of  the  pi^ejodicc  against  which  he  had  to  struggle. 
In  a  letter  to  Mr  Cobden,  written  in  December  1846,  he  says, — 
"  Tliis  cry  against  England  stifles  us,  and  gives  rise  to  formidable 
olifitaclos.  If  this  Iiatred  to  perfidious  AWion  were  only  the  fiishion 
of  the  day,  I  should  wait  patiently  until  it  passed  away.  But  it 
has  deep  root  in  men^s  hearts.  It  is  universal,  and  I  believe  1 
told  ynu  tliat  my  friends  dare  no  longer  talk  of  me  in  my  own 
village,  but'ffn  Jamille.  This  blind  passion,  moreover,  is  found  so 
convenient  by  protected  interests  and  political  parties,  that  Ihcy 

nil  themselves  of  it  in  the  most  shameless  manner." 
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Other  circumstanceB  contributed  to  diacoumge  Bastiat:  " 
BuflTeT  fiom  my  poverty,"  he  tells  Mr  Cohden.  "  If,  inatead  of 
running  from  one  to  another  on  foot,  aplaahed  and  bespattered  to 
the  back,  in  order  to  meet  only  one  or  two  people  a-day,  and 
obtain  evasive  and  dilatory  anawera,  I  could  assemble  them  at  ray 
table  in  a  rich  Won,  how  many  difficulties  would  be  removed  \  I 
want  neither  head  nor  heart,  but  I  feel  that  this  superb  Babylon 
is  not  the  place  for  me,  and  I  must  hasten  back  to  my  solitude." 
His  heart  was  constantly  reverting  to  the  happy  and  peaceful  days 
he  had  passed  at  Mugron.  "  I  suffer,"  he  says  in  a  letter  to 
Coudroy,  "  from  leaving  Mugron,  and  my  old  habits,  my  desultory 
labours,  and  our  nice  little  chats.  It  is  a  frightful  d^chiremctU  y 
but  can  I  recede?"  "  Paris  and  I  arc  not  made  for  each  other." 
**  Often  I  thiuk  of  Mugron,  its  philosophic  calm,  and  its  fruitful 
leisure.  Here  life  is  wasted  in  doing  nothing,  or  at  Icaat  in 
producing  nothing." 

Bastiat'a  appearance  in  Paris  at  this  epoch  is  thus  described  by 
one  of  his  friends.  '*  lie  had  not  had  time  to  call  in  the  assistance 
of  a  Parisian  hatter  and  tailor,"  says  I^I.  de  Alolinari ;  "  and  with 
his  long  hair,  his  tiny  hat,  his  ample  frock-coat,  and  his  family 
nmbrcUa,  you  would  liavc  been  apt  to  mistake  him  for  on  honest 
peasant,  who  had  come  to  town  for  the  first  time  to  see  the 
wonders  of  the  metropolis.  But  the  physiognomy  of  this  appa- 
rent clown  was  arch  and  spiritual ;  his  large  black  eye  was 
luminoiLs,  and  hia  square  well-proportioned  forehead  bore  the 
impress  of  thought." 

*'  I  remember,  as  if  it  were  yesterday,"  says  M,  Louis  Rcybaud, 
"  the  impression  which  he  produced.  It  was  impossible  to  see  a 
more  characteristic  specimen  of  a  provincial  scholar,  simple  in  his 
manner,  and  plain  in  his  attire.  But,  imder  that  homely  garb, 
and  that  air  of  boyihomicy  there  were  flashes  of  intelligence,  and  a 
native  dignity  of  deportment;  and  yoti  were  not  long  in  discover- 
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mg  an  honest  heart  and  a  generous  soul.  The  eye,  above  all, 
was  lighted  up  with  singular  brightness  and  fire.  His  emaciated 
features  and  livid  complexion  betrayed  already  the  ravages  of  that 
disease  vrJiich,  in  a  few  years,  was  destined  to  carry  him  off.  His 
voice  waa  hollow,  and  formed  a  contrast  with  the  vivacity  of  his 
ideas  and  the  briskness  of  his  gestures.  When  the  converaation 
was  animated,  liis  voice  became  feebler,  and  his  lungs  performed 
their  oflSce  with  difficulty.  Better  taken  care  of,  his  constitution, 
feeble  as  it  was,  might  have  lasted  a  long  time.  But  Bastiat  took 
counsel  only  of  his  energy.  He  never  thought  of  how  many  days 
ho  had  to  live,  but  how  he  might  employ  them  well."* 

"  I  accept  resolutely  the  hard  life  on  which  I  am  about  to 
enter  "  he  says  in  one  of  his  letters.  "  Wliat  gives  me  courage 
is  not  the  non  oinnts  moriar  of  Horace,  but  the  thought  that,  pcr- 
bapfl,  my  life  may  not  have  been  useless  to  mankind,"t 

During  the  eighteen  months  that  the  Free-trade  Association 
lasted,  Btistiat^a  life  was  one  of  feverish  activity  and  incessant 
unremitting  toil.  Before  the  doors  of  the  Association  could  be 
opened  to  the  public,  a  Government  auUmsaii&n  had  to  be  ob- 
taine-d;  and  it  was  obtained  at  length  with  much  difficulty  and 
after  long  delay.  On  Bastiat,  as  secretary,  the  care  of  all  the 
arrangements  devolved-  He  had  to  communicate  with  journalists, 
wait  upon  ministers,  issue  manifestoes,  organize  committees, 
obtain  subscriptions,  correspond  with  branch  associations,  under- 
take journeys  to  Lyons,  to  Maraeillcs,  to  Havre,  attend  meetings, 
make  speeches,  besides  conducting  a  weekly  newspaper,  called 
the  Libre- EcJtmige — the  organ  of  the  Association — and  contrib- 
uting numerous  articles  to  other  newspapers,  and  to  the  Journal 
des  &onomvrk^,  "  If  at  daybreak  he  observed  a  Protectionist 
sophism  appear  in  a  newspaper  of  any  reputation,"  says  M.  dc 
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MoUnari^  ^'  he  would  immediately  seize  his  pen,  demolish  the 
flO])hi3m  before  breakfast,  and  our  language  counted  one  cAc^ 
tTceuvre  the  more." 

It  is  to  the  marTelloua  exertions  of  this  period  that  we  owe  the 
Sophitmes  ioonomiqiiejiy — a  work  which  arose  out  of  the  oireum- 
stances  in  wMch  Bastiat  found  himself  placed;  and  which, 
although  written  from  day  to  day,  amid  the  distractions  we  hare 
dcacribcdj  exhibits  iiis  genius  in  its  most  brilliant  light  Sprightly, 
lucid,  and  conclusive,  full  of  tire  and  irony,  plaj'fulneas  and  wit, 
tlieae  two  little  volumes  afford  the  most  unanswerable  reply  ever 
given  to  the  fallacies  of  the  Protectionist  scliool ;  and,  had  Bastiat 
WTitlcn  notlijng  else,  they  would  have  conferred  on  him  a  just  title 
to  bo  regarded  as  the  most  distinguished  economist  of  his  day. 
The  Scrphismcs  have  been  translated  into  fom-  languages,  and  are 
tlie  beat  known,  if  not  the  most  original,  of  all  tlie  works  of  their 
lamented  author. 

The  success  of  the  work  was  instant  and  complete.  Bastint  at 
first  complained  that  "  three  or  four  pleasantries  had  made  the 
fortune  of  tlie  book,  while  tlie  serious  parts  were  neglected ;"  but 
he  afterwards  confessed  that  "  parables  and  pleaaautries  had  more 
success,  and  effected  more  good,  tlian  tlie  beat  treatises."  Of  these 
pleasantries,  TIte  Candlemakers^  Petitiortj  in  the  first  series  of  the 
SophistmeSj  is  perhaps  the  Imppiest,  and  I  cannot  forbear  presenting 
the  reader  with  a  translation  of  this  choice  morsel : — 


Petition  of  the  MnimfftcturcrK  of  Cainllcs,  Wax-Li;^1it«,  Lumps, 
Candloitticks,  Street  LampB,  SnufTer*,  Extingui^liLTH,  and  df 
the  Prtxlucers  of  OH,  Tallow,  Ito&in,  Alcohol,  and,  generally, 
of  Gvorything  connected  with  Lighting, 

To  HfSsiEVBS  TQE  AIembghs  op  tue  CtuxncB  or  Dbplti£s. 

Gentlrmrn, — You  arc  on  tho  right  road.  Yon  reject  nhstracl  theorieB, 
and  have  little  con»ideraliun  for  chcapncM  and  plenty.  Your  cliivf  care  is 
the  intt.>rc<tt  uf  thi;  producer.  You  duslrc  to  emancipate  him  from  cxCerual 
competition,  and  rcscrx'p  the  natumnl  market  for  national  imUtjttrt/. 
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We  »re  about  to  offer  you  ati  Hdmtnilile  opportanily  of  uppl^Hng  your — 
wlut  shall  we  c&U  it?  your  tlicury  ?  Ho;  nothing  is  more  deceptive  tluui 
Ibeory;  your  doctrine?  yi>iir  systcmV  your  principle? — but  you  dislike  doc- 
trtnoft,  you  abhor  systems,  and  as  lor  priuciplen,  you  deny  that  there  are  any 
in  &>cial  Economy  :  we  Khnll  uay,  then,  your  practice,  your  practice  without 
theory  and  without  principle. 

Wo  arc  fluderiug  from  tfao  intolerable  competition  of  a  foreign  rival, 
placiM),  it  would  seem,  in  a  condition  .ho  far  superior  to  ours  for  the  prodtictloii 
of  light,  tlut  hti  nhsiiliilely  timiuhifes  our  wittoiud  marktt  with  it  at  a  price 
lahalously  reduc^'d.  The  moment  ho  showB  hinisulf,  our  trade  leave*  us — all 
consumerB  apply  to  him;  and  n  hmnch  of  native  hiduiitry,  having  counl1ej§s 
nniiHcation^,  is  all  at  once  rendered  completely  Plagnant.  This  rival,  who  i» 
DO  other  tluui  the  fc^un,  wages  war  to  the  knife  against  us,  and  we  nuspect  he 
ban  been  raised  up  by  pcrfidiouB  Albion  (good  policy  M  times  go);  inasmuch 
ai  he  displays  towards  that  haughty  tsUnd  a  circumspection  with  which  he 
dispenses  in  our  ca^e. 

What  we  pray  for  is,  that  it  may  pleaeo  you  to  pass  a  law  onloring  the 
shatllDgup  of  all  Windows,  Sky-lights,  Dormer-windows,  Outside  atid  lusido 
Shntterff.  Curtains,  UHnds,  Uull's-eyes;  in  a  word,  of  all  Openings,  Holes, 
Chinks,  Cleft?,  and  Fissures,  by  or  through  which  the  li};ht  of  the  Sun  has 
been  allowed  to  enter  houses,  to  the  prejudice  of  tlie  mt'ritorions  manufactures 
with  which  we  Hatter  ourselves  we  have  accommodated  our  coutiiry, — a 
country  which,  in  gratitude,  ought  not  to  abandon  us  now  (o  a  strife  bo 
unequal. 

We  trupt.  Gentlemen,  that  you  will  nut  regard  this  our  request  as  A  satire, 
or  refuse  it  without  at  least  previously  hearing  the  reasons  which  we  liave  to 
urge  in  its  Bup|>ort, 

And,  Br5t,  if  you  shut  up  ah  much  as  possible  all  access  to  natural  lighty 
and  create  a  demand  fur  artificial  light,  which  of  our  French  manufactures 
will  not  l»e  encouraged  by  it? 

If  more  tallow  is  cnnsumed,  then  there  miut  be  more  oxen  and  sheep ; 
and,  conscipiently,  we  shall  butiohl  the  increase  of  artificial  mcjulows,  moat, 
wool,  hides,  and,  a1  ove  all,  nutnure,  wliich  is  the  basis  and  foundaliun  of  all 
cultural  wealth, 
mure  oil  Is  consumed,  then  we  shall  have  an  extended  cultivation  of 
the  poppy,  of  the  olive-,  and  of  colewort.  These  rich  and  exhausting  plants 
will  come  at  the  right  time  to  enalde  ua  to  ami  oursclv&s  of  the  increased 
fertility  which  the  rearing  of  additional  cattle  will  impart  to  our  lands. 

Our  heath*  will  be  covered  with  resinous  trees.  Numerous  t-warms  of  bees 
wQ],  on  the  mountains,  gather  perfumed  treasures,  now  wasting  their  fragrance 
on  the  desert  air,  like  the  Howcrs  from  which  tlicy  nro  derived.  No  branch 
of  agriculture  but  will  then  exhibit  a  cheering  development. 

The  Fame  remark  applies  to  navigation.    Thouflands  of  vessels  will  proceed 
to  the  wltale  lithcry  ;  and,  in  a  &linrt  lime,  we  Atmll  possc.<>8  a  navy  capable  of 
maintaining  the  honour  of  France,  and  gratifying  the  patriotic  aspirations  of 
^—    your  petitionen,  the  nndersigued  Cnndlemakers  and  others. 
^B       But  what  shall  wc  say  of  the  nuuiufacture  of  ftrticl«g  <h  Porta  f    Henceforth 
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you  will  behold  gildings,  bronzes,  crystals,  in  candlesticks,  in  Ijunp.*,  in 
lustres,  in  caudelftbra,  dhintng  forth,  in  spacious  wnjcroomfl,  compared  with 
which  those  of  the  present  day  can  be  regarded  liut  as  mere  ahopA. 

No  poor  RainitT  from  his  lieightH  oa  the  Gea-coa^t,  no  CoAl-miner  from  the 
depth  of  his  sable  gallery,  but  will  rejoice  in  higher  wages  and  increnaed 
proBperity. 

Only  have  tho  goodneas  to  reflect,  Gentlemen,  and  you  will  be  convinced 
thai  there  is,  perhaps,  no  Frenchman,  from  the  wealthy  co&I-master  to  the 
humblest  vender  of  Inciter  matches,  wliosc  lot  will  not  be  ameliorated  by  the 
success  of  this  our  Petition. 

We  foresee  your  olijections,  Gentlemen,  but  wc  know  that  you  can  oppose 
to  UB  none  but  such  oa  you  liave  picked  op  from  the  effete  works  of  the 
partisans  of  Free  Trade.  We  defy  you  to  utter  a  sinfilo  word  a^lnst  us 
wIiIlIi  will  not  instantly  rel>ound  af^inst  yourselves  and  your  entire  policy. 

You  will  tell  us  that,  if  we  gain  by  the  protection  which  we  aeek,  the 
country  will  lose  by  it,  because  the  consumer  must  bear  the  loss. 

We  answer  : 

You  ImvB  ceased  to  have  any  right  to  invoke  the  iutorcst  of  the  consumer ; 
for,  whenever  his  interest  is  found  opposed  to  that  of  the  producer,  you 
sacriHce  the  former.  You  have  done  so  for  the  purpose  of  tsuimrogmy 
labour  and  incrtasmff  employment.  For  the  same  reaaon,  you  should  do  so 
again. 

You  liave  yourselves  obviated  this  objection.  When  yon  are  told  that  the 
consumer  is  interested  in  the  free  imixirtution  of  iron,  coal,  corn,  textile 
fabrics, — yes,  you  reply,  but  the  producer  \s  interested  in  their  excluj^ion. 
Well,  be  it  so ;— if  consumcra  arc  interested  in  the  free  admispion  of  natural 
light,  the  producers  of  artificial  light  ore  equally  interested  ui  its  pro- 
hibition. 

But,  again,  you  may  say  that  the  producer  and  consumer  are  identical.  If 
the  manufacturer  gain  by  protection,  he  will  make  the  agnculturij^t  also  a 
gainer;  and,  if  agriculture  prospers,  it  will  open  a  vent  to  manufactures. 
Very  well;  if  you  confer  upon  us  llie  monopoly  of  funiisliing  light  during  tho 
day, — first  of  all,  we  shall  purchase  quantities  of  tallow,  coala,  oils,  resinous 
8u1>bttuiceH,  wax,  alcohol— besides  silver,  Irrm,  broaze,  crystal — to  carry  on 
our  manufactures;  and  then  wo  and  those  who  furnish  us  with  such  comniod- 
ities,  having  become  rich,  vrill  consume  a  great  deal,  and  impart  prosperity 
to  all  the  other  branches  of  our  national  industry. 

If  yon  urge  that  the  light  of  the  Suu  is  a  gratuitous  gifl  of  nulure,  aud  that 
to  reject  such  gifts  In  to  reject  wealth  Itself  under  pretence  of  encouraging 
the  means  of  acquiring  it,  we  would  caution  you  against  giving  a  death-blow 
to  your  own  policy.  R^^membcr  that  hitherto  yon  have  always  repelled 
foreign  products,  bex:xtti»f  they  approximate  more  nearly  tlan  home  producta 
to  the  character  of  gratuitous  gifts.  To  comply  with  the  exactions  of  otlier 
monopolists,  you  have  only  fuil/  a  motive;  aud  to  repulse  us  simply  because 
we  stand  on  a  stronger  vantage-ground  than  other;*,  would  be  to  adupt  the 
equation,  -|-  x  -h  "^  — !  "*  Other  words,  it  would  be  to  heap  abtUTxlity  upon 
ahturdity. 
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Niitnrc  Aii^  htiniAii  labour  co-o{>crnte  in  vHrious  proportions  (tleponding  on 
countries  JLml  cliin;Ue«)  in  the  prodiictJun  of  commodities.     Tlie  jiart  whicii 
cxi'cuteft  is  aiways  gratuiiooa ;  it  is  the  part  executed  by  human  labour 
pAlcb  constitutes  value,  aud  is  pjiirl  for. 

If  a  Lisbon  orange  wUs  for  half  the  price  of  a  Paris  orange,  it  is  because 
natural,  and  consequently  gratuitous  heat,  docs  for  the  one,  vhat  artificial, 
and  therefure  expensive  heat,  must  do  for  ttie  other. 

Wicn  an  ornnge  comes  to  us  from  Portugal,  wo  may  ctmcludo  that  Et  fa 
funiit^hcd  in  jjart  gmtuilouBly,  in  part  for  iiii  onerous  cunHidcratiou  ;  in  other 
wonl8.  It  comes  to  us  at  hufj-prkc  as  conipared  wiili  those  of  l*aria. 

Now,  it  is  prei'iaely  the  gratuitous  /ju^(piird()n  tlie  word;  wliifh  we  conteud 
should  1m2  eichidcd.  Vou  Kay,  how  can  naliona.!  Ulwur  KUHtaln  competition 
with  forcigu  hihour,  when  (lie  former  Una  all  the  wurk  to  do,  and  the  latter 
only  does  one-half,— the  Sun  supplying  the  remainder?  But  if  this  hftJf, 
being  ffraiuitonji,  determines  you  to  exclude  competition,  how  should  the 
whoir,  being  gratuitouM,  uiduce  you  to  admit  competition?  If  you  were  con- 
siitlent,  you  would,  while  excluding  lut  hurtful  to  native  industry  what  is  half 
gratuitous,  exclude,  (lyt/rffVit-t  and  with  double  zeid,  that  which  is  altogether 
iiitoiu. 

nee  more,  when  products,  such  as  coal,  iron,  com,  or  textile  fabrics,  are 

•ent  us  from  abroad,  and  we  can  acquire  them  with  less  labour  than  if  we 

made  them  ourwlves,  the  difference  is  a  free  gift  conferred  upon  us.    The  gift 

is  mure  or  Ichh  conKidi-rnbte  in  proportion  as  the  dilfercuce  is  more  or  less 

gnuit.     It  amounts  to  a  qiuirter,  a  half,  or  three-quarters  of  the  value  of  tlie 

product,  when  the  foreigner  only  asks  us  for  three-fourths,  a  half,  or  a  quarter 

of  the  price  mb  should  otherwise  pay.     It  is  as  i>erfect  and  complete  as  it  can 

ba,  when  the  donor  (like  tlie  Sun  in  furnijihing  us  with  light)  asks  us  for 

I  notliing.     The  question,  and  we  ask  it  formally,  is  this,  Do  you  desire  for  our 

country  the  benefit  of  gratuitous  conBumptlon,  or  the  pretended  advantages 

'  of  onerous  production  ?    Make  your  choice,  but  be  logical ;  for  as  long  as  you 

exclude  a*  ynu  do,  coal,  iron,  corn,  foreign  labrics,  r«  j/rojffrtit/n  as  thuir  price 

•pproximatea  to  sf.ro,  what  inconsistency  would  it  bo  to  admit  the  light  of  the 

[  Sun,  tilt.'  price  of  which  Is  already  at  sav  durlug  the  entire  day  I 


In  addition  to  \i\3  other  cn^^ssing  avocatiooa  iii  Paris,  Ba^tint, 
in  the  end  of  1847  and  beginning  of  1848,  delivered  a  course  of 
I  lectures  to  young  men  on  the  principles  of  Political  Economy  and 
LtJte  Ilannony  of  the  Social  Laws.  He  had  no  opportunity  of 
Icomraitting  these  ltiM:ttires  to  writing,  as  he  wished,  but  we  have 
"doubtlcdft  the  substance  of  them  in  his  published  works,  capc- 
'  ctally  in  the  Harmoniee  Ewnomiqucs.  "  Sometliiiig  tells  me,"  he 
I  eaya  in  one  of  his  letters  to  II.  Coudroy,  "  that  this  course,  ad- 
[  dressed  to  the  young,  who  have  logic  in  their  heads,  and  warmth 

A 
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and  fervour  in  their  hearts,  will  not  be  ubcIcss." — "  Uy  auditars/*^ 
he  says  elsewhere,  "  arc  not  very  numerous ;  but  they  attetiil 
uiisiduousl}',  and  take  notes.     The  seed  fulle  into  good  ground." 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  these  harassing  occupations  and  hercu- 
lean exertions  tliat  the  Revolution  of  February  came  to  surpriso 
Bastiat, — to  put  an  end  to  the  Free-trade  Association, — and  to 
brinj^  a  far  more  formidable  set  of  agitators — namely,  the  Socialista 
and  Communists  —  to  the  surface  of  society.  Bastiat  doubted 
if  his  country  was  ripe  for  a  Republic;  but  when  it  came^ 
he  gave  in  his  adhesion  to  it,  and  was  rctiuned  by  his  native 
Department  of  the  Landes  as  a  Deputy  to  tlie  Constituent,  and 
afterwards  to  the  Legislative  Assembly.  He  took  his  seat  on  the 
left,  says  his  accomplished  friend  and  biographer  M.  de  Fontenay, 
in  an  attitude  of  moderation  and  firmness;  and,  whilst  remaining 
somewhat  isolated,  he  was  surrounded  with  the  respect  of  aU 
parties.  A  Member  of  the  Committee  of  Finance,  of  which  he 
was  named  Vice-President  eight  times  in  succession,  he  exercised 
a  very  marked  influence  on  that  department,  although  quietly  and 
within  doors.  The  increasing  feebleness  of  his  longs  prevented 
his  often  ascending  the  tribune  or  addressing  the  Aaaembly, 
although  it  was  often  a  hard  trial  for  him  to  be  thus,  as  it  wexe^ 
nailed  to  his  sc4it,*  It  is  to  this  bo  allndes  in  the  second  chapter 
of  the  Hannonias: — "  If,  when  the  much-loved  vessel  of  the  State 
is  beaten  by  the  tempe:st»  I  sometimes  appear  to  absent  myself 
fi-om  my  post  in  order  to  collect  my  scattered  thoughts,  it  is  be- 
cause I  feci  my  feeble  hands  unfitted  for  the  work.  Is  it,  I)€sidc8, 
to  betray  my  mission  to  rctlcct  upon  the  causes  of  the  tempest 
itself,  and  endeavour  to  act  upon  these  causes?  And  then,  what 
I  find  I  cannot  do  to-day,  who  knows  but  it  may  be  given  me  to 
accomplish  tn-niorrrm- 1**' 


*  KtA'm  ntr  la  vu,  &q. — (KmreM  CoMff^'M,  1. 1  |).  li^. 
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Tn  n  letter  to  M.  Coudroy,  Id  June  1S48,  Baatiat  thus  deacribes 
hiB  daily  occupationa  : — "  I  rise  at  six  o'clock,  dress,  shave,  break- 
fast, aiid  read  the  newspapers;  this  occupies  me  till  seven,  or 
half-past  aevcn.  Al>out  nine,  I  am  obliged  to  go  out,  for  at  ten 
cotnmftnces  the  sitting  of  the  Committee  of  Finance,  of  which  I 
am  a  member.  It  continues  till  one,  and  then  the  public  sitting 
begins,  and  continues  till  seven.  I  return  to  dinner,  and  it  very 
rarely  happens  that  tliere  are  not  after-dinner  meetings  of  Sub- 
committees eJiargf<l  with  sjiecial  questions.  The  only  hour  at 
my  disposal  is  iVom  eight  to  nine  in  the  morning,  and  it  is  at  that 
hour  that  1  receive  visiters.  ...  I  am  profoundly  disgusted 
with  this  kind  of  life." 

Bat  the  grand  work  of  Bastiat  in  1848  and  1849 — a  work  to 
which  he  devoted  the  \icM  energies  of  his  mind  and  genius — was 
the  open  and  incessant  war  whicli  he  waged  with  the  SociitUst  and 
Communist  writers  and  agitators  whom  the  Revolution  had  let 
loose  on  French  socie^,  and  who  were  then  shaking  the  social 
and  [>olitical  fabric  to  its  centre.  Bastiat,  like  the  porcupine,  had 
a  quill  pointed  against  every  assailant.  To  each  error  he  opposed 
a  pamphlet.  With  Louis  Blanc  and  the  national  worksliopa,  lie 
did  battle  in  the  brochim;  entitled  l^opriiti  et  Loij  in  which  he 
exposes  the  illusions  with  wliieh  the  public  mind  had  be^n  stuffed 
by  the  Socialists.  The  doctrine  of  Considi^rant  lie  attacked  in 
another  little  volume,  bearing  the  title,  PtoprxHi  et  SpoUaiton.  In 
another,  JttAttce  et  Fratemit^f  he  demolished  the  absurdities  of 
Pierre  Lcroux*s  demtxjatic  and  social  constitution,  Proudhon'a 
Ldoctiinc  he  disposed  of  iu  Capital  et  Henttj  where  he  refutes  the 
(foolish  notions  in  vogue  in  1848  on  the  subject  of  gratuitous  loans 
,  subject  which  he  again  discussed  in  1850,  in  the  larger  volume 
lulled  Gratuity  du  Credit.  In  Protectionunne  et  Commum»me, 
tiat  demonstrated  that  what  is  called  protection  is  nothing  else 
tiuin   practical  communism  or  spoliation.     Paix  el  LihertS,  ou  U 
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Btidffei  Repxiblicniiij  nnolhcr  brochare  from  his  prolific  pen,  is  n 
brilliant  and  vigorous  onBlnuglit  on  the  exceMive  tuxntion  of  that 
day,  and  the  overgrown  military  and  naval  armaments  whidi  gave 
rise  to  it.  Many  pasaagea  of  tliis  admirable  production,  full  of  force 
and  practical  good  seoae,  mlgbt  be  read  with  benefit  at  the  prcBcnt 
day,  as  applicable  not  only  to  France  bs  it  was,  but  to  France  as 
it  ifl,  and  not  to  France  alone,  but  to  the  otlior  nations  of  Europe. 

In  the  tract  entitled  UEtat^  Basttat  maintains  bis  favourite 
doctrine  that  all  which  a  Government  owes  to  its  subjects  is  secu- 
rity J  tliat,  as  it  acts  necessarily  tlirough  the  intervention  of  force, 
it  can  equitably  enforce  nothing  save  Justice ;  and  that  its  duty 
consists  in  holding  the  balance  equal  among  various  interests,  by 
guarding  the  liberty  of  all,  by  protecting  person  and  property,  by 
enforcing  covenants,  and  thereby  upholding  credit,  but  leaving 
Demand  and  Supply  in  all  cases  to  perform  their  appropriate 
fimctions  without  restraint  and  without  encouragement.  He  ex- 
poses the  absurdity  of  men  expecting  everything  from  Govern- 
ment, and  trusting  to  public  employments  rather  than  to  individual 
exertion.  He  shows  that,  since  the  State  is  only  an  aggregate  of 
individuals,  it  can  give  nothing  to  the  people  but  what  it  has 
previously  taken  from  them.  Tout  le  monde^  as  he  says  elsewhere, 
veui  vtvre  mix  dipens  de  V4tat^  et  on  oublie  que  Vittit  vil  awe  dipenv 
de  tout  Ic  mortdt* 

To  this  tract  another  is  appended,  to  which  he  gives  the  quaint 
title  of  Maiidit  ArqeutJ  in  which  he  exposes  the  popular  crrora 
which  arise  from  confounding  capital  with  money,  and  money 
with  inconvertible  paper.  In  this  little  work,  Bafitiat  of  course 
could  not  treat  the  subject  systematically  and  in  detail,  as  M. 
Michel  Chevalier  has  since  done  in  his  philosophical  treatise  Sur 
la  Monnaie;*  but  Baatiat^s  tract  contaiita  many  excellent  passages. 

*  TliU  AiLiiirftlflA  work,  tlic  beet  uaA  mati  complete  (rcAliM)  nn  tnonej  nhicli 
cxiHtK  in  Ally  language,  well  deserrcs  •  pticc  iti  RngtUh  Utoniturc. 
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The  effect  of  an  enlargement  of  the  volume  of  currency  on  the 
value  of  money,  for  instance,  is  thus  happily  illuBtratcd : — 

Tell  men  sat  down  to  pkyagamu,  !n  which  ihey  agreed  Iw  »lake  1000 
fniDCtt.  Each  innn  was  provided  with  tcu  counters — each  counicr  represeut- 
ing  ten  francB.  AVlieii  the  guum  was  finbiheil,  cav.h  received  as  many  times 
ten  francs  as  he  Ixappcned  to  have  counters.  One  of  the  parly,  who  was  more 
of  ao  anthmelician  tlian  a  logician,  rejimrked  lliat  he  always  found  at  the  end 
of  iJie  game  tliat  he  wha  riclier  in  proportion  a«  lie  htui  a  greater  number  of 
counters,  and  asked  the  others  if  they  had  observed  the  same  thing.  What 
holds  in  my  case,  said  he,  must  hold  iu  yours,  for  wliat  u  true  of  each  niu^t 
be  true  of  alt.  lie  proposed,  Uiereforo,  that  each  tdiuuld  luive  double  the 
fonncr  number  of  counters.  No  sooner  hoid  than  done-  Uuuhle  the  number 
erf  counters  were  distributed ;  but,  wlien  the  party  tinnlly  rose  from  pby,  they 
found  tliemselveg  no  richer  than  before.  The  stake  Iwd  uot  been  increased, 
and  fell  to  be  proportionally  divided.  Each  man,  no  doubt,  had  double  the 
number  of  counters,  but  each  counter,  instead  of  being  worth  ten  francs,  was 
fouod  to  Iw  worth  only  live;  and  it  was  at  lenj^h  discovered  that  what  is  trtie 
of  etch  is  not  always  truo  of  all. 

The  paDi^>hIctaj  Baccalauriat  ei  Socialtsme,  and  Ct  ^mW  vott  €t 
cfl  gu'en  ne  voit  paSj  belong  to  the  following  year,  1850,  the  laat 
of  the  authors  life.  In  the  first  of  these,  Bastiat  complains  of  the 
monopoly  of  university  degrees,  and  the  too  exclusive  addiction  of 
his  countrymen  to  classical  learning — especially  Greek  and  Roman 
liistory — to  which  he  attributes  much  of  that  democratic  and 
reTolationary  fervour  which  was  ever  and  anon  breaking  out  in 
France. 

The  second,  Ce  jwVm  iwV  et  ce  qu^on  ne  voii  paSy  is  a  master- 
piece worthy  of  the  author  of  the  Sopht'irmesj  and  well  deserves  itd 
second  title  of"  Political  Economy  in  One  Lesson."  The  follow- 
ing extract  from  the  first  chapter  of  tljis  admirable  little  work  will 
give  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  argument,  and  of  Da^tiat's  lively 
manner  of  treating  a  subject  in  itself  so  dry  and  uninviting : — 

Tub  Broken  Pane. 

liave  you  ever  liad  occasion  to  witness  the  fury  v(  the  honest  b»r|^sc. 
Jacques  Fkinhuniine,  when  liia  scJipegi'Uce  son  has  broken  n  i>ane  of  glaftn':* 
If  you  have,  you  caimot  Oiil  to  hjive  obecrved  that  all  tlie  bystauder.",  wt'rc 
there  thirty  of  them,  lay  their  heads  together  to  offer  the  unfurtunatc  pru- 
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prietor  this  never-failing  con?olfttion,— "  There  is  some  gao<l  in  every  imtfor- 
tunt'-  -jiuch  sctiilents  givft  a  lillip  to  trade,  EvorybyJy  must  live.  If  no 
windows  were  broken,  what  would  become  of  the  glaziers  ?" 

Now,  this  formula  of  condolence  contains  a  theory,  which  it  is  proper  to 
lay  hold  o{,jUigranU:  delicto,  in  this  very  simple  case,  because  it  is  exactly  the 
same  theory  which  uuibrtnnatcly  governs  tbo  greater  part  of  our  economic 
inatituttonH. 

Aiwmning  that  it  becomes  necessary  to  expend  six  francs  in  repairing  the 
damage,  if  you  mean  to  aay  that  the  acciilent  brings  in  six  francs  tu  the 
glazier,  and  to  that  extent  encourages  his  trade,  1  grant  it  fairly  and  frankly, 
and  allow  that  you  rimson  jujjtiy.  The  glazier  arrives,  does  his  work,  pockets 
hfa  money,  rubs  his  hands,  and  klcaseif  the  scapegrace  Ron.    This  is  tchat 

But  if,  by  way  of  deduction,  you  come  to  conclude,  as  i*  too  often  done,  that 
it  is  a  good  thing  to  break  windows,  that  it  mukes  money  circuhite,  and  that 
encouragement  to  trade  in  general  is  the  result,  I  am  obliged  to  cry  hah ! 
Your  theory  stops  at  xehat  ice  «ec,  and  takes  no  account  of  what  Mr  fhm't  net*. 

We  tlmt't  $ct  that,  since  our  burgess  has  been  obliged  to  spend  liis  six  Inncs 
on  one  thing,  be  can  no  longer  spend  them  on  another —  Wt  doiCt  Me  thai,  if 
be  had  not  liitd  tliis  pane  to  rophice,  ha  would  liave  replaced,  for  example^  lii<< 
shoes,  which  are  down  at  the  heuls,  or  placed  a  now  book  un  his  shelf.  In 
short,  he  would  have  employed  his  six  francs  in  a  way  in  which  he  caunot 
now  employ  them. 

Let  ns  see,  then,  how  the  account  stands  with  trade  in  generoL 

The  pane  being  broken,  the  gUzier's  trade  is  benefited  to  the  extent  of  six 
francs.     This  is  w^at  tct'  gee. 

If  ibc  pane  had  not  been  broken,  the  shoemnker's  (or  some  other)  trade 
ivoald  have  been  encouraged  to  the  extent  of  aix  francs.  That  is  what  tee 
tionH  «w. 

And  if  we  take  into  account  what  rev  doii^t  see,  which  is  a  negative  fact,  as 
well  as  what  rw  rfp  «•*•,  which  is  a  poHitive  fact,  we  shall  discover  that  trade 
10  ffrnrrtil,  or  the  aggregate  of  national  indiutri/,  has  no  interest,  one  way  or 
other,  whelhtT  windows  are  bruketi  or  not. 

Let  as  see,  again,  liow  the  account  j4tan<Is  with  Jscqut-s  Bonhomrac. 

On  the  U(»t  hypnthMirf— tlmt  of  the  pane  l^ihig  brukeu — he  spends  six 
francs,  and  gi^ta  neither  more  nor  less  tlum  he  had  before, — namidy,  t)ie  use 
and  enjoyment  of  a  jianc  of  glass. 

On  the  other  hypothesis, — namely,  tlmt  the  accident  had  not  liappened,  he 
would  have  expended  six  francs  on  shoes,  and  would  have  had  the  use  and 
enjoyment  both  of  the  shoes  and  of  the  pane  of  glass. 

Now,  as  the  good  burgess,  Jacques  Boidiomme,  conntttntos  a  fraction  of 
society  at  largo,  we  are  forced  to  conclude  that  ("oclety,  Inkun  in  the  Aggre- 
gate,  and  after  all  accounts  of  labour  and  enjoyment  have  been  squared,  luu 
h>9t  the  value  of  the  pane  which  lixt  been  broken. 

Whence,  on  generalising,  wt;  arriTe  at  this  nnexpecied  conclusion,  tlmt 
"  Society  loses  the  value  of  things  uselo-ssly  destroye*!;"  and  we  arrive  also 
At  this  aphorism,  which  will  make  the  liair  of  the  prohibitionists  slaiul  oti 
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rurl,  thiil  "10  xiniiMli,  lireak,  iLiid  ijisxijiate  'ut  not  to  enciHinigc  imtiuual  iudus- 

tty ;"  or,  mon?  liriefly,  that  '*  tliere  U  no  [trufit  in  destruction." 

The  reader  will  take  notice  that  theiT  are  not  two  persons  only,  but  three, 
in  llie  litilu  drama  to  which  we  have  called  his  attention.  One  of  tLeiu^ 
nAmdy.  Jacqurjt  Konhouuiie — repreapnts  the  cuiwiuuiir,  reduced  by  destruc- 
tion to  ono  enjoyment  in  placo  of  two.  The  glazier  represents  iho  prfMliicor, 
wbusc  itiuiti  i-^  Cho/jiiragod  by  thp  accident.  The  tliird  is  the  ^hocmtikcr  (or 
tome  other  lraiic$niaiO<  wlio&e  trade  iit  discouraged  to  tlic  same  extent  by  the 
Mine  cau»i>.  It  U  t)iis  third  }>ersuiuu;e  wbn  h  always  kept  m  the  t.hadc,  and 
who,  att  repi'eKenting  wJtnt  tee  don't  Ht'r.,  h  a  nccei^Hary  clement  ui  the  problem. 
It  H  ho  who  enables  ii8  to  discover  how  absurd  it  H  to  try  to  tiiid  profit  iii 
dc«tnictioD.  It  is  he  who  will  eoon  teach  iw  that  it  is  aot  loss  absurd  to  try 
to  discover  profit  in  reairictioii,  which  \a,  af^er  all,  only  partial  destruction. 
Go  to  the  bottom  of  all  the  argument*  which  are  urged  in  favour  of  restric- 
li6a,  and  you  will  find  only  a  paraphrase  of  the  vulgar  saying, — "  If  no 
tcindvutt  vwe  In^cHf  tcliat  u-tndil  Oie  glaziere  tlo!" 

The  diatinction  thxiu  established  between  imnicdiutc  triTects  and 
ultimate  consequences,  bctwot^n  surface,  appearances  and  Bubfltan- 
tial  realities,  between  what  we  see  and  lehttt  we  thmt  see,  the  author 
proo^eds,  in  the  same  hnppy  vein,  to  apply  to  taxation,  the  pro- 
cceda  of  which  are  said  to  come  back  to  the  labour-market  like 
refreshing  shower:?, — to  overgrown  and  unnecessary  armaments, 
extravagant  public  works,  which  are  defended  as  aflbrding 
tmploymrat  to  the  working-claasea, — to  industrial  and  commercial 
festrictionB,  whicli  are  justified  on  tlic  aame  ground, — to  the  ques- 
tions of  macliint;ry,  ol  credit,  of  colonization,  of  luxurj'  and  unpro- 
ductive conaumption,  &c.  The  entire  work  docs  not  extend  to 
eighty  page«,  and  iu  every  oue  of  its  twelve  short  chapters  Baatijit 
dcmoUshea  a  specious  fallacy  or  a  pernicious  error. 

But  Hastiat  had  been  for  some  lime  meditating  n  greater,  more 
elaborate,  and  more  systematic  work  tlian  any  of  those  of  which 
we  have  hitherto  spoken ;  and  it  ia  curious  to  trace  in  his  corres- 
idence  the  progress  of  the  ideas  which  were  at  length  developed 
in  the  IlannoimA  Eoonomiques,  Writing  to  If,  Coudroy  in  June 
1S45,  he  says — "  If  my  little  treatise  of  the  Huphismes  ICciynomiques 
10  sueceesftil,  we  may  follow  it  up  by  another  entitled  Um-movift 
Socifti&i.     It  would  be  of  the  fO'**"**-'*'*  utility;  for  it  would  nn-t  t 
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the  desires  of  an  age  In  search  of  artificial  harmonics  and  org 
zntions,  hy  demonstrating  the  beauty,  order,  and  progrosaive 
principle  of  the  natural  and  providential  harmonies."  In  June 
1846,  hcAvritcs  to  IMr  Cohden,  "  I  must  bring  out  a  second  edition 
of  my  Sop?n'3meSj  and  I  should  wish  much  to  write  a  little  Iwok  to 
he  entitled  Harmonies  Econoniiqucs.  It  will  l»e  the  counterpart  of 
the  other — the  first  pulls  down,  the  second  will  build  up."  In 
another  letter,  written  the  year  after,  he  exclaims — "  Oh,  that  tlic 
Divine  Gootlness  would  give  me  yet  one  year  of  strength,  and 
permit  me  to  explain  to  my  yoimg  fellow-citizens  what  I  regard 
A8  the  true  social  theory,  under  t!ic  twelve  following  heads  t — 
Wants^  production^  propfrtyy  competitionj  population^  Itbcrtjf,  eq^ui- 
lityy  responsihilit^j  solidarity j  fraternity j  unity,  province  of  public 
opinion.  1  should  then  without  regret,  with  joy,  resign  my  life 
into  His  hands!" 

On  the  eve  of  being  elected  a  Deputy  to  the  National  Assembly 
in  1848,  he  writes  from  Mugron,  "  Here  I  am  in  my  solitude. 
Would  that  I  could  bury  myself  here,  for  ever,  and  work  out 
pcaccfiilly  this  Economic  83Tithe«i8  which  I  have  in  my  head,  and 
which  will  never  leave  it!  For,  unless  there  occur  some  sudden 
change  in  public  opinion,  I  am  about  to  be  sent  to  Paris  charged 
with  the  terrible  mandate  of  a  Representative  of  the  People,  If 
I  had  health  and  strength,  I  should  accept  this  mission  with 
enthusiasm.  But  what  c^n  my  feeble  voice,  my  sickly  and 
nervous  organization,  accomplish  in  the  midst  of  revolutionary 
tempests?  How  much  wiser  it  Imd  l>een  to  devote  my  last  days 
to  working  out  in  silence  the  great  problem  of  the  social  destinies, 
for  something  tells  me  I  should  have  arrived  at  a  solution !  Poor 
village,  humble  home  of  my  fathers,  I  am  about  to  bid  3'ou  an 
eternal  adieu;  and  1  (juit  you  with  the  preseutlment  that  my  name, 
and  my  life,  lost  amidst  storms,  will  not  have  even  that  modest 
utility  for  which  you  had  prepared  mc!"     .... 
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In  Lis  letters  to  M.  Coudroy  at  this  pcriodj  we  discover  the 
same  idea  working  and  fennenting  in  the  mind  of  Bastiat,  and 
struggling  for  vent  and  ntterance.  Amid  the  anxieties  and  dia- 
troctions  in  which  his  duties  as  a  Deputy  involved  him,  he  writes 
— ^**  I  am  still  convinced  that  the  practice  of  afTairs  excludes  the 
possibility  of  producing  a  work  truly  scientific,  and  yet  I  cannot 
conceal  from  you  that  I  always  retain  that  old  chimera  of  my 
Social  Hamxonits  ;  and  T  cannot  divest  myself  of  the  thought  that, 
if  1  had  remained  witli  you,  I  should  have  succeeded  in  imparting 
to  the  world  a  useful  idea.  I  long  much  to  make  my  retreat." 
In  anotlier  letter  to  tlie  same  friend,  after  describing  his  fccblenesp, 
and  intimating  his  intention  to  leoive  Paris  to  tjy  what  effect  a 
change  to  his  native  air  njight  produce,  he  adds — "  I  must  re- 
nounce public  life,  and  all  my  ambition  now  is  to  have  throe  or 
four  months  of  tranquillity  to  write  my  jwor  Ilarmaniat  Econo- 
mttfues.  They  are  iu  my  head,  but  I  fear  they  will  never  leave  it." 
"The  crystal,"  lie  says  elsewhere,  "is  formed  drop  by  drop  in 
silence  and  obscurity  •  but  retirement,  quiet,  time,  freedom  from 
care — all  are  wanting  to  nie." 

In  April  1S*19,  he  ^vritea  again  to  il.  Coudroy,  "  I  have  my 
llicory  to  work  out,  and  (Ktwerful  encouragements  have  readied 
me  opportunely.  I  read  those  words  yesterday  in  an  English 
Review, — *  In  Political  Kconomy,  the  French  school  has  had 
three  phases,  expressed  by  the  three  names,  Queanay,  Suy, 
Bastiat.'  They  assign  me  this  rank  and  this  port  prematurely ; 
but  it  is  cerUtin  thai  I  have  in  ray  head  a  new  and  suggestive 
idea,  which  I  believe  to  be  true.  This  idea  I  have  never  de- 
veloped methodically.  It  runs  accidentally  through  some  of  uiy 
articles,  and  as  that  has  been  enough  to  attract  the  attention  of 
the  savanttij  and  as  it  has  already  iiad  the  honour  conferred  on 
it  of  being  considered  as  forming  an  e^}ocJt  in  the  science,  I  am 
certain  now  that,  when  I  give  that  theorj'  in  iU  complete  stale 
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to  t)io  world,  it  will  at  least  be  cxarikined.  Is  not  tliat  aI 
could  desire  ?  With  what  ardour  1  ara  aliont  to  turn  to  account 
ray  retirement  in  order  to  elaborate  that  doctrine,  certain  as  I 
am  to  have  judges  who  can  understand  it,  and  who  ore  waiting 
fork!" 

The  three  months  of  leisure,  so  long  and  so  anxiously  wished 
for,  came  at  laatj  and  in  the  beginning  of  1850,  tlie  Harmonies 
(or  rather  the  portions  which  the  author  had  intended  should 
form  the  first  volume  of  tliat  work)  made  their  appearance.  The 
reception  of  ih©  work  wa«  not  at  first  what  might  have  been 
expected ;  and  Bastiat,  again  in  Paris,  writes  to  his  friend  JL 
Coudroy,  "  The  Harmonies  pass  unnoticed  here,  unless  by  soroo 
dozen  connoisseurs.  I  cxiwcted  this— it  could  not  be  olhcnvisc, 
I  have  not  even  in  my  favour  tlie  wonted  zeal  of  our  o>vn  little 
circle,  who  accuse  rae  of  heterodoxy;  but  in  spite  of  this,  I  am 
confident  that  the  book  will  make  its  way  by  degrees.  Tn  Ger- 
many it  has  been  very  differently  received I  pray 

Heaven  to  vouchsafe  mc  a  year  to  write  the  second  volume ;  aftrr 
which  I  shall  sing,  Nunc  fh'mittis.^^ 

To  Mr  Cobtlen,  in  August  1850,  he  writes — "  I  went  to  my 
native  coimtry  to  try  to  cure  these  unfortunate  lungs,  which  are  to 
me  very  capricious  servants.  I  have  returned  a  little  better,  but 
afflicted  with  a  disease  of  the  larynx,  accompanied  with  a  com- 
plete extinction  of  voice.  The  doctor  enjoins  absolute  silence  j 
and,  in  consequence,  I  am  about  to  pass  two  months  in  the  country, 
near  Paris.  There  I  shall  try  to  write  the  second  volume  of  the 
Harmonies  Economtques.  The  first  haa  been  nearly  unnoticed  by 
the  learned  world.  I  should  not  be  an  auOior  if  I  gft\-e  m  to  that 
judgment.  I  apjieal  to  the  future,  for  I  am  conscious  t!mt  that 
iiook  contains  an  important  idea,  une  iV/A?  m^rc,  and  time  will  conic 
to  my  assistanc-e." 

This  gixjnt  work,  the  child  of  Bastiai's  anxiotis  hopes,  the  aul>- 
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jcct  of  hia  <lying  thoughts,  although  at  first  hut  coldly  received,  is 
perhaps  the  most  important  and  the  most  original  contribution 
which  the  science  of  Political  Economy  hits  received  since  the  days 
of  Adam  Smith.  On  that  most  abstruse  and  difficult  subject,  the 
drst  principles  of  Value,  it  opens  up  entirely  new  views;  while  on 
almost  every  other  bnmch  of  the  subject,  it  either  propounds  a  new 
theory,  or  corrects  and  improves  the  nomenclature  of  the  science. 
Tliroughout,  it  treats  Political  Economy  (and  it  is  perhaps  the 
only  work  which  does  so,  at  least  systematically)  in  connexion 
with  final  causes,  and  demonairatcH  the  Wisdom  and  Gooduess  of 
(jrod  in  the  ccouoniy  of  civil  society.  On  some  questioua  we  may 
venture  to  dit)cr  from  Bastiat.  On  the  question  of  Rent,  for 
instance,  he  would  seem  to  have  fijilowcd  too  implicitly  tlm  tlicorj* 
of  Hr  Carey,  the  able  American  Economist ;  but  Hajsliat's  work, 
as  a  whole,  has  a  freshness,  a  vigour,  and  an  orip^inality  which  all 
must  admire.  He  writes  like  a  man  thorouglily  in  earnest, — 
a  devout  believer  in  the  doctrines  which  he  teaches,  and  he 
seldom  fails  to  carry  conviction  to  the  mind  c»f  his  readers. 
The  leading  idea  of  the  work — ihe  harmony  of  the  social  laws 
— is  admirable,  and  is  admirably  worked  out.  The  motto  of 
the  book,  in  fact,  might  have  been  the  well-known  tinea  of 
Drydcn, — 

From  liamiony,  frum  licflv^nly  linrmoiiy, 

Titia  iiTiivcrial  frame  begun : 

I'rtrrn  hurmuny  to  Larniony 
Througli  all  tlie  coni|iu.-ts  of  the  aotes  it  ran. 
The  dtupason  ending  full  in  Man. 


Sastiat  und'Ttakcs  to  demonstrate  the  hanuony  of  tlic  Economic 
laws, — that  is  to  say,  their  tendency  towards  a  common  tlcnign, 
which  is  tlie  progressive  improvement  of  the  human  nue.  He 
proves  t;onvinoingly  that  individual  interests,  taken  in  the  aggre- 
gate, far  from  l)cing  antagnnintic,  aid  each  otlier  mutiutlly  ;  nnd 
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tliatj  so  tar  i$  it  Irotn  being  tme  tliat  the  gain  of  one  in  ueceasarily 
the  loss  of  another^  each  individual^  each  family,  each  country  has 
an  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  all  others.  Me  shows  that,  between 
agrioiilturist  and  manufacturer,  capitalist  and  labourer,  producer 
and  consumer,  native  and  foreigner,  there  is  in  reality  no  antago- 
nism, hut,  on  the  contrary,  a  community  of  interest ;  and  that,  in 
order  that  the  natural  Kuonomic  laws  should  act  constantly  so  as 
produce  this  result,  one  tUing  alone  is  necessary — namely, 
ct  for  Liberty  and  Property,  His  design  is  best  explained 
in  his  own  words:  "I  undertake  in  this  work,"  he  says,  "  to 
demonstrate  the  Harmony  of  those  laws  of  Providence  which 
govi'rn  human  society.  What  makes  those  laws  harmonious  and 
not  discordant  is,  that  all  principles,  all  motives,  all  springs  of 
action,  all  interests,  con^ipcrate  towards  a  grand  hnal  result,  which 
humanity  will  never  re^ch  by  reason  of  its  native  imperfiction^ 
but  to  which  it  will  always  approximate  more  and  more  by  reason 
of  its  unlimited  ca}yahxUty  of  improtement  And  that  result  is,  the 
indefinite  approximation  of  all  classes  towards  a  level,  which  is 
always  rising ;  in  other  words,  the  equalizalioti  of  individuals  in 
the  general  amelioration,*^ 

Baetiat  was  not  one  of  those  pessimists  who  persist  in  looking 
at  the  existing  fabric  of  Society  as  if  it  were  some  ill-made, 
ill-going  clock,  re4iulring  constantly  to  be  wound  up,  and  to 
have  its  springs  adjusted,  its  wheels  lubricated,  and  its  hands 
altered  and  set  right.  Far  from  this,  he  regarded  Society  aa 
a  self-acting,  self-regulating  mechanism,  bearing  tlie  stamp  of 
the  Divine  liand  by  which  it  was  constructed,  and  subject  to 
laws  and  cheeks  not  leas  wise,  not  less  immutable,  not  less  trust- 
worthy, than  the  laws  whicli  goveni  the  inanimate  and  material 
world. 

"  God  made  the  country,  but  man  made  the  towns,"  was  the 
rxclamation  of  an  amiable  bnt  a  morbid  pnet.     He  might  as  well 
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hnvu  said — Qod  made  the  blossom*  but  bees  make  ihe  comb. 
Reason  asks,  who  then  made  the  bees?  Who  made  man,  with 
all  hia  noble  inatincts,  and  admirable  inventive  reasoning  and 
reflective  faculties  ? 

A  manlier,  because  a  juster,  philosophy  enabled  Bastiat  rather 
to  say  with  Edmund  Burke,  ''  Art  ia  man's  nature."'  Looking  at 
the  existing  fabric  and  mechanism  of  Society,  and  the  beautiful 
harmony  of  the  Economic  laws  which  regulate  it,  he  could  ace 
nothing  to  warrant  constant  legislative  tampering  witli  the  afTairs 
of  trade.  He  hail  ftvith  in  moral  and  material  progress  under  the 
empire  of  Freedom.  Sweeping  away  all  Socialist  Utopias  and 
artificial  systems  of  social  organization,  he  pointed  to  Society  as  it 
crista,  and  exclaimed,  Ditjttua  Dei  est  Ate.  Unlike  tlie  sickly 
poet,  he  believed  that  the  same  Good  and  Wise  IJeing  who  created 
both  town  and  country,  upholds  and  sustains  them  both  ;  and 
that  the  hiws  of  Value  and  Exchange,  left  to  their  own  free  and 
Ijcneticent  action,  are  as  much  His  ordinance,  as  the  laws  of 
motion,  attraction,  or  chemical  affinity. 

Engaged  upon  the  second  volume  of  the  Hnnnoni&t,  Bastiat 
fonnd  his  subject  growing  upon  him,  and  discovered,  as  he 
thought,  when  too  late,  that  he  had  not  in  the  first  instance  per- 
ceived lUl  its  bearings.  Ho  felt,  as  he  said,  crushed  by  the  mass 
of  harmonica  which  presented  thcmselvea  to  him  on  cveiy  side ; 
and  a  posthumoua  note,  found  among  his  papers,  informs  us  that 
this  expansion  of  his  subject  under  his  hand  had  led  him  to  tliiiik 
of  recasting  the  entire  work.  "  I  had  tlionght  at  first,"  he  says, 
"  to  begin  with  the  exposition  of  Economic  Harmonies^  and,  conse- 
quently, to  treat  only  of  subjects  purely  economical, —  I  a/wtf, 
Propertt/j  IIVa/M,  Competition^  Wages,  Populatiotj  Monay^  Credit^ 
&c.  Afterw-ards,  if  T  had  had  time  and  streugthj  I  should  have 
directed  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the  larger  subject  of  iSocitd 
UitrmonieSf  and  treated  of  the  Human  Constitution^  Social  Mofivtn, 
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Responaihiliiyj  Solxdaribf,  &c.  The  work  thus  concoivedt  had 
been  begun,  when  1  saw  that  it  was  better  to  mingle  together 
thaii  to  separate  tlic^e  two  classes  of  consiJcratioiia.  But  then 
logic  required  that  the  stud}^  of  oUan  should  precede  the  Economic 
investigations;  and — there  was  no  longer  time." 

Alas !  the  hours  of  Bastiat  were  numbered.  He  ran  &  desperate 
steeple-chase  with  death,  to  use  the  expression  of  his  blogruplier,  and 
he  lost  the  day.  His  mind,  his  genius,  shone  as  brightly,  worked 
fts  intensely,  as  ever ;  but  the  material  frame-work  was  shattered 
and  in  ruins.  By  the  advice  of  bis  pliysiciana,  after  resorting  to 
tbe  waters  of  the  Pyrenees  without  benefit,  he  repaired  to  Italy  in 
the  autumn  of  1850,  and  took  up  his  residence  at  Pisa.  Scarcely 
had  he  arrived  there,  when  he  re^d  in  the  newspapers  a  premature 
announcement  of  his  own  deflth,  and  common-place  expressions  of 
regret  for  the  loss  of  the  **  gre^it   Economist"  and  "  illustrious 

t  Tba  foUowing  lint  of  cliapten,  Intended  to  complete  the  ffarmonu*  £aytu>- 
miqua,  fotmd  among  tite  author'n  {lApara,  if)  cxceoJiiigly  iutercstiiig.  Of  tliosa 
nuLrked  *  no  notes  or  traces  were  foand. 


1.  Producer — Conmimer. 

2.  The  Two  Mottoes. 

3.  Tlicory  of  Rent. 

4.  ♦Money, 
6.  •Credit 

6.  Wages. 

7.  Payinp. 

8.  I'opnidlioii. 

9.  Pri%'aUi  and  Pal)l!c  Scrv'icea. 

10.  •Taxation. 

Corolla  lUKA. 

11.  Bdscliineiy. 

12.  Frcrc  Trade, 
in.  IntcnHodiariee. 

H.  Raw   Material* — Manufucturcd 

IVfductfi. 
15.  Luxarv. 


JDUTL-llBUtO  I^IUHOMSXA. 

16.  Bpoli&tion. 

17.  War. 

18.  »SUvcr>-. 

19.  •Theocracy. 

20.  •MoDojioly. 

21.  GoTeminental  Undertakings. 

22.  False  Fraternity  or  CommuiitHTn. 

QSXIUUI.  VlKWP. 

23.  Bcsponaibility— Solidttrify. 

24.  rer«mal  Intercut  or  Social  Motive, 

25.  rorfectibility. 
20-  •PuUic  Ojiiniiin. 

27.  •Relalirms  of  Political  Ecoiiomj- 
with  Moralu, 
•with  rolitica, 
•with  legislation, 
with  Itcllgion. 
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He  wrote  immediately  to  a  friend  to  contradict  tlie 
report.  "  Thank  God^"  he  says,  "  I  am  not  dead,  or  even  much 
worse.  And  yet  it*  the  news  were  Ivue,  1  mnst  jast  accept  it  and 
submit.  I  wish  all  my  friends  could  nc(|iure  in  this  rt'HiK'Ct  the 
philosophy  I  Iiave  myscU'  acquired.  I  aasnre  you  I  should  hreathe 
my  last  without  pain,  and  almost  with  joy,  if  I  were  certain  of 
leaving  to  the  frien<L8  who  love  me,  not  poig;nant  regrets,  l)ut  a 
gentle,  affectionate,  somewhat  melancholy  remembrance  of  mo." 

After  lingering  some  time  at  Pisa  without  improvement,  he  went 
on  to  Rome.  From  Rome  he  writes  to  M.  Coudroy — "  Here  I  am 
in  the  Ktemal  City,  liut  not  much  disposed  to  %*isit  its  marrcls. 
I  am  infinitely  better  than  I  was  at  Pisa,  surrounded  as  I  am  with 
excellent  friends.  ...  I  should  desire  only  one  thing,  to  be 
relieved  of  the  acute  pain  which  the  disease  of  the  windpipe 
occaaion<4.  This  continnity  of  suffering  torments  me.  luvery  meal 
is  a  pnnisliment.  To  eat,  drink,  speak,  cough,  are  all  painful 
operations.  Walking  fatigues  me^carriage  airings  irritate  the 
throat — I  can  no  longer  work,  or  even  read,  seriously.  You  see 
to  what  I  am  reduced.  I  shall  soon  be  little  better  than  ft  dead 
body,  retaining  only  the  faculty  of  suffering."  .  .  .  Even  in 
this  8tat«  of. extreme  debility  he  was  thinking  of  his  favourite  but 
unfinished  work.  He  adds,  **  If  health  is  restored  to  me,  and  I 
am  enabled  to  complete  the  second  volume  of  the  Hannonies,  I 
shall  dedicate  it  to  you.  If  not,  I  shall  prefix  a  short  dedication 
to  the  second  edition  of  the  first  volume.  On  this  last  hypothesis, 
which  implies  the  end  of  my  career,  I  can  explain  my  plan,  and 
bequeath  to  you  the  task  of  fulfilling  it" 

Bastiat^s  career  was  in  reality  fast  drawing  to  a  close.  His  end 
was  calm  and  serene.  He  seemed  himself  to  regard  it  as  an 
indifferent  spectator,  conversing  with  his  friends  on  his  iavourito 
topics, — Political  Economy,  Philosophy,  and  Religion.  He  dc- 
to  die  as  a  Christian.     To  his  cousin  the  Abb^  Monclar,  and 
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hU  friend  M.  P^Uottct,  who  stood  by,  he  said—*'  On  looking 
around  mc,  I  observe  that  the  most  enliglitcncd  nations  of  the 
world  have  been  of  the  Christian  faith,  imd  I  am  very  happy  to 
find  myself  in  commnninn  with  tliat  portion  of  the  hnnian  race." 
"His  eye,"  snya  M.  Pailli)ttet,  "sparkled  with  that  peculiar  ex- 
pi-eaaion  which  I  had  frequently  noticed  in  our  conversations,  and 
which  announced  the  solution  of  a  problem.'*  lie  beckoned  hia 
fricnda  to  come  near  him,  as  if  he  bad  something  to  say  to  them — 
he  murmured  twice  the  words  /rfi  verfti — and  passed  away. 

His  death  took  jtlacc  at  Rome,  on  the  24tl»  of  December  1850, 
in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age.  His  obscquiea  were  celebrated  in 
the  churdi  of  Saint  Louis  doa  Fran(;als.  It  was  in  the  year  1845 
that  he  took  up  his  residence  iu  Pai'is,  so  that  his  career  as  an 
Economist  had  extended  over  little  more  than  fire  years.  He 
died  a  martyr  to  his  favourite  science,  and  we  may  well  apply  to 
him  tlie  beautiful  lines  of  Lord  Byron, — 

Oh  !  what  &  noble  heart  was  hero  undone, 

When  Science'  self  lientroy'd  her  Civuurite  son! 

Yei,  ihe  too  much  indnlgcd  hh  fond  purHuit, 

Bhe  sow'd  the  seeds,  but  de&th  has  reap'd  the  fruit. 

*'1Vm  his  own  genias  gave  the  liiml  blow, 

And  help*d  to  plant  the  wound  thnt  laid  him  low: 

80  the  vtriick  eagle,  MrctchM  upon  the  phtin, 

Ko  more  through  rolling  clouds  to  soar  again, 

Yiew'd  Ids  own  feather  on  the  fa.tA]  dut, 

And  wingM  the  shaft  that  quivcr'd  in  hh  heart ; 

Keen  were  his  pangs,  but  keener  far  to  feci 

Be  nursed  the  pinion  whicli  iinpeUM  tlic  steel ; 

Wltilo  the  same  plmnngu  that  hud  wnnn'd  his  nest 

Drank  the  last  life-drop  of  his  bleeding  breast. 
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Love  of  atudy,  and  lack  of  fixed  opinions, — a  mind  free  from  pre- 
judice, a  heart  devoid  of  hate,  zual  for  the  propagation  of  truth, — 
ardent  sympathies,  disinterestedness,  devotion,  candour, — enthu- 
siasm for  all  that  ia  good  and  fair,  simple  and  great,  honeat  and 
religious, — such  are  the  precious  attributes  of  youth.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  I  dedicate  my  work  to  you.  And  the  seed  roust 
liave  in  it  no  principle  of  life  if  it  fail  to  take  root  in  a  soil  so 
generous. 

I  had  thought  to  offer  you  a  picture,  and  all  I  have  given  you  ia 
a  akelch ;  but  you  will  pardon  me ;  for  who,  in  times  like  the  pre- 
•ent,*  can  sit  down  to  finish  a  grai'c  and  important  work  ?  My 
hope  is  that  some  one  among  you,  on  seeing  it,  will  be  led  to 
exclaim,  with  the  great  artist,  AncK  io  aon  ptttore/  and,  seizing 
the  pencil,  impart  to  my  rude  canvass  colour  and  flesh,  light  and 
abade,  sentiment  and  life. 

You  may  think  the  title  of  tlie  work  somewhat  ambitious ;  and 
assuredly  I  make  no  pretension  to  reveal  the  designs  of  Providence 
in  the  social  order,  and  to  explain  the  mechanism  of  all  tlie  forces 
with  which  God  has  endowed  man  for  the  realization  of  progress. 
All  that  I  have  aimed  at  is  to  put  you  on  the  right  track,  and 
make  you  acqiminted  witli  the  truth,  that  all  tegitiviaU  interests 
are  wi  harmony.  That  is  the  predominant  idea  of  my  work,  and 
it  is  impossible  not  to  re<»gnisc  its  importance. 

For  some  time  it  has  been  the  fashion  to  langb  at  what  has 
been  called  the  social  prohlem  ;  and  no  doubt  some  of  the  solutions 
which  have  been  proposed  afford  but  too  much  ground  for  raillery. 
*  The  Ptnt  Edition  of  the  Sarwnia  i^juHMgw*  appeared  in  1650.— TnuiaLATOB. 
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But  in  the  problem  itself  there  is  nothmg  laughable.  It  ia  the 
ghost  of  Banquo  at  the  feast  of  Macbeth — and  no  dumb  ghost 
either;  for  in  formidable  accents  it  calh  out  to  terror- atric ken 
society — a  solution  or  death  ! 

Now  this  solution,  you  will  at  once  see,  must  be  diflerent  ac- 
cording as  men's  interests  are  held  to  be  naturally  harmonious  or 
naturally  antagonistic. 

In  the  one  case,  we  mtist  seek  for  the  solution  in  Liberty — in 
the  other,  in  Constraint.  In  the  one  case,  we  have  only  to  be 
passive — in  the  other,  we  must  necessarily  offer  opposition. 

But  Liberty  assumes  only  one  shape.  Once  convinced  that 
each  of  the  molecules  which  compose  a  Buid  possesses  in  itself  the 
force  by  which  the  general  level  is  produced,  we  conclude  that 
there  is  no  surer  or  simpler  way  of  seeing  that  level  realized  than 
not  to  Interfere  with  it.  All,  then,  who  set  out  with  this  funda- 
mental principle,  that  inen'a  interests  are  harmonious^  will  agree  as 
to  the  practical  solution  of  the  social  problem, — to  abstain  from 
diaplacing  or  thwarting  these  interest. 

Constraint,  on  the  other  hand,  may  assume  a  thousand  shapt*^, 
according  to  the  views  whicb  we  take  of  it,  and  which  are  infinitely 
varied.  Those  schools  which  set  out  with  the  principle,  that  mefCs 
interests  are  antagonistic^  have  done  nothing  yet  towards  the  solution 
of  the  problem,  unless  it  be  that  they  have  thrust  aside  Liberty. 
Among  tlie  infinite  forms  of  Constraint,  they  have  still  to  choose 
the  one  which  they  consider  good,  if  indeed  any  of  them  be  so. 
And  then,  as  a  crowning  diiEculty,  tlicy  have  to  obtain  universal 
acceptance,  among  men  who  arc  free  agents,  for  the  particular 
form  of  Constraint  to  which  they  have  awarded  the  preference. 

But,  on  this  hj^pothesis,  if  human  interests  are,  by  their  vciy 
nature,  urged  into  fatal  collision,  and  if  this  shock  can  be  avoided 
only  by  the  accidental  invention  of  an  artificial  social  order,  the 
destiny  of  the  homan  race  becomes  veij  liazardous,  and  we  ask  in 
terror, 

Ist,  If  any  man  is  to  be  found  who  has  discovered  a  satisfactory 
form  of  Constraint  ? 

2d,  Can  this  man  bring  to  his  way  of  thinking  the  innumerable 
schools  who  give  the  preference  to  other  forms? 

3d,  Will  mankind  give  in  to  that  particular  form  which,  by 
hypothesis,  runs  counter  to  all  individual  interests? 

4th,  Assuming  that  men  will  allow  themselves  to  be  rigged  ont 
in  this  new  attire,  what  will  happen  if  another  inventor  presents 
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nmscir,  with  a  coat  of  a  difFerenl  and  improved  cut?  Are  wc  to 
pcrscvi're  in  a  vicious  organ izati on ,  knowing  it  to  be  viciows ;  or 
most  we  pcaolvc  to  change  that  organization  every  morning  ac- 
cording an  the  caprices  of  fashion  and  the  fertility  of  inventors* 
liraina  may  dictate  ? 

5th,  Would  not  all  the  inventors  whose  plans  have  been  rejected 
uiiite  together  against  the  particular  organization  which  had  been 
Belected,  and  would  not  tlicir  success  in  distiubing  society  be  in 
exact  proportion  to  the  degree  ia  which  that  particular  form  of 
organization  ran  counter  to  all  existing  interests? 

€th,  And,  lost  of  all,  it  may  bo  asked,  Docs  there  exist  any 
human  force  capable  of  overcoming  an  antagonism  which  we  pre- 
suppose to  l>e  itself  the  very  essence  of  human  force  ? 

I  might  multiply  such  questions  ad  injinitumf  and  propose,  for 
example,  this  difficulty: 

If  individual  interest  is  opposed  to  the  general  interest,  where 
are  we  to  place  the  active  principle  of  Constraint?  Where  is  the 
fulcrum  of  the  lever  to  be  placed?  Beyond  the  limits  of  human 
society?  It  must  be  so  if  we  are  to  escape  the  consequences  of 
your  law.  If  we  arc  to  intrust  some  men  with  arbitrary  power, 
prove  first  of  all  that  these  men  are  formed  of  a  different  clay  from 
other  mcrrtals ;  that  they  in  their  turn  will  not  be  acted  upon  by 
the  fatal  principle  of  self-interest ;  and  that,  placed  iii  a  situation 
which  excludes  the  idea  of  any  curb,  any  effective  op|>osition, 
their  judgments  will  be  exempt  from  error,  their  hands  from  rapa- 
city, and  their  hearts  from  covetousness. 

The  radical  difference  between  the  various  Socialist  schools  (I 
mean  here,  those  which  seek  the  solution  of  the  social  problem 
in  au  arti6cial  organization)  and  the  Economist  school,  does  not 
consist  in  certain  views  of  detail  or  of  governmental  combination. 
We  encounter  that  difference  at  the  starting  point,  in  the  pre- 
liminary and  pressing  question — Are  human  interests,  when  left 
to  tliemsclves,  antagonistic  or  harmonious? 

It  ia  evident  that  the  Socialists  have  set  out  in  quest  of  an  arti- 
ficial organization  only  because  they  judge  the  natural  organization 
of  society  bad  or  insufficient  j  and  they  liave  judged  the  latter  bad 
and  insufficient  only  because  they  tlu'nk  they  see  in  men's  interests 
A  radical  antagonism,  for  otherwise  they  would  not  have  had  re- 
oomse  to  Constraint.  It  is  not  necessary  to  constrain  into  harmony 
what  is  in  itself  harmonious. 

Thus  they  have  discovered  autagonism  everywhere : 
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Between  the  proprietor  and  the  proUiaire  /* 
Between  capital  and  labour; 
Between  tUc  maascs  and  tho  bourgeouie  ; 
Between  agriculture  and  manufactures ; 
Between  the  rustic  and  the  burgess  j 
Between  the  native  and  the  foreigner; 
Between  the  producer  and  the  conaumcr ; 
Between  civilisation  and  organization ; 

In  a  word, 
Between  Liberty  and  Harmony. 
And  this  exphiins  why  it  happens  that,  although  a  certain  kind 
of  sentimental  philanthropy  finds  a  place  in  their  hearts,  gall  and 
bitterness  flow  continually  from  tlieir  Uj)8.  Each  reserves  all  his 
love  for  the  new  state  of  society  he  has  dreamt  of;  but  as  regards 
the  society  in  wliich  we  actually  live  and  move,  it  cannot,  in  their 
opinion,  be  too  soon  crushed  and  overthrown,  to  make  room  for 
tlie  New  Jerusalem  they  arc  to  rear  upon  its  ruins, 

I  have  said  that  the  Economwi  school,  setting  out  with  the 
natural  harmony  of  interests,  is  the  advocate  of  Liberty. 

And  yet  I  must  allow  that  if  Kconoraists  in  gcncrnl  stand  up 
for  Liberty,  it  is  unfortunately  not  equally  true  that  their  prin- 
ciples establish  solidly  tlie  foundation  on  which  they  build — the 
harmony  of  interests. 

Before  proceeding  farther,  and  to  forewarn  you  against  the  con- 
clusions which  will  no  doubt  be  drawn  from  this  avowal,  1  must 
Bay  a  word  on  the  situations  wliich  Socialism  and  Political  Economy 
respectively  occu]3y. 

It  would  be  folly  in  me  to  assert  that  Socialism  has  never  lighted 
upon  a  truth,  and  that  Political  Economy  lias  never  fallen  into  au 
error. 

What  separates,  radically  and  profoundly,  the  two  schools  is  their 
difference  of  methods.  The  one  school,  like  the  astrologer  and  the 
alchemist,  proceeds  on  hypothesis ;  tlic  other,  like  the  astronomer 
and  the  chemist,  proceeds  on  observation. 

Two  astronomers,  observing  the  same  fact,  may  not  be  able  to 
arrive  at  the  same  result. 

In  spite  of  this  transient  disagreement,  they  feel  themselves 


•  The  aathor  employs  the  terra  proUutirty  for  which  we  have  no  c<iuivaleDC  word, 
to  dutinpii^fa  Uie  man  who  livtw  liy  wngcs  from  the  man  who  lives  npon  realizud 
[iroperty — "  les  hnmmcn  qui  n'ont  qne  lours  bnui,  leu  Mtlorifo."— &«  jwil,  Ch«p.  X. 

— TUAKBLATOB. 
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united  hy  tlie  common  process  which  sooner  or  later  will  cause 
that  disagreemeut  to  disappear.  They  recogni.se  each  other  aa  of 
the  same  communion.  But  between  the  astronomer,  who  obsenreSf 
and  the  astrologer,  who  imagines,  the  gulf  is  impassable,  although 
accidentally  they  may  sometimes  approximate. 

The  same  thing  holda  of  Political  Economy  and  Socialism. 

The  Komomists  observe  man,  the  laws  of  his  organization,  and 
the  social  rclutions  which  result  from  thoHe  laws.  The  8ocialij^ta 
conjure  up  an  imaginary  society,  and  then  create  a  human  heart 
to  suit  that  society. 

Now,  if  philosophy  never  errs,  philosophers  often  do.  I  deny 
not  that  I-Iconomista  may  make  false  observations ;  I  will  add, 
that  they  must  necessarily  begin  by  doing  so. 

But,  then,  what  happens?  If  men's  intcreata  are  harmonioua, 
it  follows  that  every  incorrect  observation  will  lead  logically  to 
■ntngouism.  What,  then,  ai-c  the  Socialist  tactics'?  Tliey  gather 
from  the  works  of  Economists  certain  incorrect  olwervations,  follow 
them  out  to  tlieir  rj>nRC<]uences,  and  show  those  conse<|uences  to 
bo  diaastrouB.  Thus  far  they  arc  right.  Then  they  set  to  work 
upon  the  observer,  whom  we  may  assume  to  be  Malthus  or  Ricardo, 
Still  thry  have  right  on  their  side.  But  they  do  not  stop  there. 
They  rum  against  the  science  of  Political  Economy  itself,  accusing 
it  of  being  heartless,  and  leading  to  evil.  Here  they  do  violence 
to  reason  and  justice,  inasmuch  as  science  is  not  responsible  for 
incorrect  oKicrvation.  At  length  they  proceed  another  step.  They 
lay  the  blame  on  society  itaelf : — thwy  threaten  to  overthrow  it  for 
the  purpose  of  reconstructing  the  ediiice : — and  why  V  Because, 
Bay  they,  it  i-s  proved  by  science  that  society  aa  nuw  constituted 
is  urged  onwards  to  destruction.  In  this  they  outrage  good  senee 
— for  either  science  is  not  mistaken,  and  then  why  attack  it? — or 
it  is  mistaken,  and  in  that  case  they  should  leave  society  in  repose, 
since  society  is  not  menticed. 

But  these  tactics,  illogical  aa  they  arc,  have  not  Ixcn  the  less 
fatal  to  economic  acicncc,  especially  when  the  cnltivatora  of  that 
science  have  had  the  misfortune,  from  a  chivalrous  aud  not  un- 
natural feeling,  to  render  themselves  liable,  tniMpili  in  »oUdtim^  for 
their  predecessors  and  for  one  another.  Science  ia  a  queen  whose  gait 
aliould  be  frank  and  free : — tlie  atmosphere  of  the  coterie  stiHes  her. 

I  have  already  said  that  in  Political  Economy  every  erroneous 
proposition  must  lead  ultimately  to  antagonism.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  imposaible  that  the  voluminous  works  of  even  the  most 
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eminent  economists  stould  not  include  some  erroneous  propositions. 
It  is  OUTS  to  mark  and  to  rectify  them  in  the  interest  of  science  and 
of  society.  If  wo  pciraist  in  maintaining  them  for  the  honour  of 
the  fraternity,  we  shall  not  only  expose  ourselves,  -which  is  of  little 
conseqnenco,  but  we  shall  expose  trath  itself,  which  is  a  serious 
aiFair,  to  the  attacks  of  Socialism. 

To  return  :  the  conclusion  of  tlie  Economists  is  for  Liberty.  But 
in  order  that  this  conclusion  should  take  hold  of  men's  minds  and 
hearts,  it  mu»t  be  solidly  based  on  this  fundamental  principle,  lliat 
interests,  left  to  themselves,  tend  to  harmonious  combinations,  and 
to  the  progressive  preponderance  of  the  general  good. 

Now  many  Economists,  some  of  them  ^vrltera  of  authority,  have 
advanced  propositions,  which,  step  by  step,  lead  logically  to  abao- 
lute  evU^  necessaiy  injustice,  fatal  and  progressive  inequality,  and 
inevitable  pauperism,  &c. 

Thus,  there  are  very  few  of  them  who,  so  far  as  I  know,  have 
not  attributed  value  to  natural  agents,  to  the  gifts  which  God  has 
vouchsafed  gratmtoualy  to  his  creatures.  Tlie  word  value  implies 
that  we  do  not  give  away  the  portion  of  it  which  we  possess  except 
for  an  equivalent  consideration.  Here,  then,  we  have  men,  es- 
pecially proprietors  of  land,  bartering  for  effective  labour  the  gifta 
of  Grod,  and  receiving  recompense  for  utilities  in  the  creation  of 
which  their  labour  has  had  no  share — an  evident,  but  a  necessary, 
injustice,  say  these  writers. 

Then  comes  the  famous  theory  of  Ricardo,  which  may  be  summed 
up  in  a  few  words :  The  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life  depends 
on  the  labour  required  to  produce  them  on  the  le^st  productive 
land  in  cultivation.  Then  the  increase  of  population  obliges  us  to 
have  recourse  to  soils  of  lower  and  lower  fertility.  Consequently 
mankind  at  large  (all  except  the  landowners)  are  forced  to  give  a 
larger  and  larger  amount  of  labour  for  the  same  amount  of  subsis- 
tence ;  or,  what  comes  to  tlie  same  thing,  to  receive  a  less  and  less 
amount  of  subsistence  for  the  same  amount  of  lalwur, — whilst  the 
landowners  see  their  rental  swelling  by  every  new  descent  to  soils 
of  an  inferior  quality.  Conclusion;  Progressive  opulence  of  men 
of  leisure — progressive  poverty  of  men  of  labour ;  in  other  words, 
fatal  inequality. 

Finally,  we  have  the  still  more  celebrated  theory  of  Mjilthus,  that 
population  has  a  tendency  to  increase  more  rapidly  than  the  moaOB 
of  subsistence,  and  that  at  cveiy  given  moment  of  the  life  of  man. 
NoWj  men  cannot  be  happy,  or  live  in  peace,  if  they  have  not  the 
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of  support ;  and  there  are  "but  two  olwtacles  to  tliU  xncrcMc  of 
population  wliicJi  is  always  tlireat«ning  us,  namely,  a  diminished 
number  of  birtba,  or  an  increase  of  mortality  in  all  its  dreadfol 
forms.  Moral  restraint,  to  be  eJHcacions,  mnat  be  imiversal,  and 
no  one  eipecta  that  There  remains,  then,  only  the  repressive 
obstacles — vice,  poverty,  war,  pestilence,  famine  j  in  other  words, 
panperism  and  death. 

I  forbear  to  mejition  other  systems  of  a  leaa  general  bearing, 
wbicb  tend  in  the  same  way  to  bring  ua  to  a  dead-stand.  Mon- 
sieur de  Tocqucvillc,  for  example,  and  many  others,  tell  ns,  if  we 
admit  the  right  of  primogeniture,  we  arrive  at  the  most  concen- 
trated aristocracy — if  we  do  not  admit  it,  we  arrive  at  ruin  and 
sterility. 

And  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  these  four  melancholy  iheorica 
do  not  in  the  least  degree  mn  foul  of  each  other.  If  tliey  did,  we 
might  con.sole  ourselves  with  tb©  reflection  tliat  they  are  alike 
fiilsc,  since  they  refute  each  other.  But  no, — they  are  in  uxuson, 
and  make  part  of  one  and  the  same  general  theorj',  which,  8m>- 
ported  by  numerous  and  specious  facts,  would  seem  to  explain  the 
spasmodic  state  of  modern  society,  and,  fortified  by  the  assent  of 
many  masters  in  the  science,  presents  itself  with  frightfnl  au- 
thority to  the  raind  of  the  confused  and  discouraged  inquirer. 

We  liave  still  to  discover  how  the  authors  of  this  melancholy 
theory  have  been  able  to  lay  down,  as  their  principle,  the  harmony 
of  inier€»t(tj  and,  as  their  conclusion,  Liberty. 

For  if  mankind  arc  indeed  urged  on  by  the  laws  of  Value  to- 
wards Injustice, — by  tlie  laws  of  Rent  towards  Inequality, — by 
the  laws  of  Population  towards  Poverty, — by  the  laws  of  Inheri- 
tance towards  Sterility, — we  can  no  longer  affirm  that  God  has 
made  tlic  moral  as  he  has  made  the  natural  world — a  harmonious 
work ;  we  most  bow  the  head,  and  confess  that  it  has  pleased  Him 
to  ba-se  it  on  revolting  and  irremediable  dissonance. 

You  must  not  suppose,  young  men,  that  the  socialists  have 
refuted  and  repudiated  what,  in  order  to  wound  no  one*s  suscepti- 
bilities, I  shall  call  the  theory  of  dissonances.  No;  let  them  say 
as  they  will,  they  have  assumed  the  truth  of  that  theory,  and  it  is 
just  because  they  have  assumed  its  tnith  that  they  propose  to 
Bubfltitnte  Constraint  for  Liberty,  artificial  for  natural  organization, 
I  (heir  own  inventions  for  the  work  of  God.     They  say  to  their 

^B  opiKjnents  (and  in  this,  perhaiis,  they  are  more  consistent  than  the 
^1     latter), — if,  as  you  have  told  us,  human  interests  when  left  to 
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themselvea  tend  to  harmonious  combination,  we  cannot  do  better 
than  welcome  and  magnify  Liberty  as  you  do.  But  you  have 
demonstrated  unanswerably  that  those  interests,  if  allowed  to  de- 
velop themselvea  freely,  urge  mankind  towards  injustice,  inequality, 
pauperism,  and  sterility.  Your  theory,  then,  provokes  reaction 
precisely  because  it  is  true.  We  desire  to  break  up  the  existing 
fabric  of  society  just  because  it  is  subject  to  the  fatal  laws  which 
yoa  have  described ;  we  wish  to  make  trial  of  our  own  powerSi 
seeing  that  the  power  of  God  has  miscarried. 

Tliua  they  are  agreed  aa  regiu-ds  the  premises,  and  differ  only 
on  the  conclusion. 

The  Economists  to  whom  I  have  alluded  say  that  (he  great  pro- 
videtUial  laws  urge  mi  society  to  evil;  but  that  wc  must  take  care  not 
to  disturb  the  action  of  those  laws,  because  such  action  is  happily 
impeded  by  the  secondary  laws  which  retard  the  final  catas- 
trophe J  and  arbitrary  intervention  can  only  enfeeble  the  embank- 
ment, without  stopping  the  fatjil  rising  of  the  flood. 

The  Socialists  sjiy  that  tJtf  great  providential  laics  urge  on  society 
to  evil;  we  must  therefore  abolish  them,  and  select  others  from  our 
iuexhauatible  storehoiiae. 

The  Catholics  say  tliat  the  great  providential  laws  urge  on  so- 
ciety to  evil ;  we  must  therefore  escajie  from  tliem  by  renouncing 
worldly  interests,  and  taking  refuge  in  abnegation,  sacrifice,  aacct- 
icism,  and  rosignation. 

It  is  in  the  midst  of  this  tumult,  of  these  cries  of  anguish  and 
distress,  of  these  exhortations  to  subversion,  or  to  resignation  and 
despair,  that  I  endeavonr  to  obtain  a  hearing  for  this  asaeJtion,  in 
presence  of  which,  if  it  be  correct,  all  diiferencc  of  opinion  must 
diaappeaj — it  i^  not  true  that  the  great  providential  laws  urge  on 
society  to  eviL 

It  is  with  reference  to  the  conclusions  to  be  deduced  from  their 
common  premises  that  the  various  schools  are  divided  and  combat 
each  other.  I  deny  those  premises,  and  I  askj  Is  not  that  tlie 
best  way  of  putting  an  end  to  these  disputes? 

The  leading  idea  of  this  work,  the  harmony  of  interests,  is 
simple.  Is  simplicity  not  the  touchstone  of  truth  ?  Tlie  laws  of 
light,  of  sound,  of  motion,  appear  to  us  to  be  all  the  truer  for  being 
simple— Why  should  it  lie  otherwise  with  the  law  of  interests? 

This  idea  is  conciliatory.  What  is  more  fitted  to  reconcile  parties 
than  to  demonstrate  the  harmony  of  the  various  branches  of  in- 
duz»try  :  the  harmony  of  classes,  of  nations,  even  of  doctrines? 
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It  ifl  wnsolxng^  seeing  that  it  points  out  what  19  false  in  thoee 
systems  which  adopt,  as  their  conclusion,  progressive  cvU. 

It  ifl  religitntSy  lor  it  assares  as  that  it  is  not  only  the  celestial 
but  the  social  mechanism  which  rcTcals  the  wisdom  of  God,  and 
declares  His  glory. 

It  is  pradxctilj  tor  one  can  scarcely  conceive  anything  more  easily 
reduced  to  practice  than  this, — to  allow  men  to  labour,  to  ex- 
change, to  learn,  to  associate,  to  act  and  react  on  each  otlicr, — for, 
according  to  the  laws  of  Providence,  nothing  can  result  from  their 
intelligent  spontaneity  but  order,  harmony,  progress,  good,  and 
better  still ;  better  ad  infinitum. 

Bravo,  you  will  say ;  here  we  have  the  optimism  of  the  Econo- 
mists with  a  vengeance  I  Tliese  Kconomists  are  so  much  the  slavea 
of  their  own  systems  that  they  shut  their  eyea  to  facts  for  fear  of 
fleeing  them.  In  the  face  of  all  the  poverty,  all  the  injustice,  all 
the  oppressions  which  desolate  humanity^  they  coolly  deny  the 
existence  of  evil.  The  smell  of  revolutionary  gunpowder  d'>es  not 
reach  their  blunted  senses — the  pavement  of  the  barricades  has 
no  voice  for  thcra ;  and  were  society  to  crumble  to  pieces  before 
their  eyes,  they  would  still  keep  repeating,  "  All  is  for  the  beat 
in  the  beat  of  worlds." 

No  indeed, — we  do  not  think  that  all  is  for  the  best ;  but  I  have 
faith  in  the  wisdom  of  the  laws  of  Providence,  and  for  the  same 
reason  I  have  faith  in  Liberty. 

The  question  is,  Have  we  Liberty  ? 

The  question  is,  Do  these  laws  act  in  their  plenitude,  or  is  their 
action  not  profountlly  troubled  by  the  countervailing  action  of  hu- 
man institutions? 

Deny  evil  I  deny  suffering !  Who  can  ?  We  must  forget  that 
our  subject  is  man.  Wc  must  forget  tliat  we  are  ourselves  mei». 
The  laws  of  Providence  may  be  regarded  as  hai-monioua  without 
their  necessarily  excluding  evil.  Enough  that  evil  has  its  expla- 
nation and  its  mission,  that  it  checks  and  limits  itself,  that  it  de- 
stroys itae-lf  by  ita  own  action,  and  that  each  suffering  prevents  a 
greater  suffering  by  repressing  the  cause  of  suffering. 

Society  has  for  its  element  man,  who  is  a  fiee  agent ;  and  since 
man  is  free,  he  may  choose, — since  he  may  clioose,  he  may  be  mis- 
taken,— since  he  may  be  mistaken,  he  may  suffer. 

I  go  further.     I  say  he  must  be  mistaken  and  suffer — for  he  be- 
■M  his  journey  in  ignorance,  and  for  ignorance  there  arc  endless 
ad  unknown  roads,  all  of  which,  except  one,  lead  to  error. 
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Now,  eveiy  Error  engenders  suffering ;  but  either  suffering  re- 
acts upon  tlie  man  who  errs,  and  then  it  hrings  llesponsibility  into 
play, — or,  if  it  affects  others  who  are  free  from  error,  it  sets  in  mo- 
tion til©  mui'velioua  reactionary  macliinery  of  Solidarity. 

The  action  of  theac  laws,  combined  with  the  faculty  which  has 
been  vouchsafed  to  us  of  connecting  effects  with  their  causes,  must 
bring  uft  back,  by  means  of  this  very  suffering,  into  the  way  of 
what  is  good  and  true. 

Thus,  not  only  do  we  not  deny  the  existence  of  evil,  but  we 
acknowledge  that  it  has  a  mission  in  the  social,  as  it  hoa  in  the 
material  world* 

But,  in  order  that  it  should  fiilfil  this  mission,  we  must  not 
stretch  Solidarity  artificially,  so  as  to  destroy  Responsibility, — in 
other  words,  we  mtist  respect  Liberty. 

Should  human  institutions  step  in  to  oppose  in  thia  reapect  the 
divine  laws,  evil  would  not  the  less  flow  from  error,  only  it  would 
shift  its  position.  It  would  strike  those  whom  it  ought  not  to 
strike.  It  would  be  no  longer  a  warning  and  a  monitor.  It  would 
no  longer  have  the  tendency  to  dimmish  and  die  away  by  its  own 
proper  action.  Its  action  would  be  continued,  and  incresse,  as 
would  happen  in  the  physiological  world  if  the  imprudences  and 
excesses  of  the  men  of  one  hemisphere  were  felt  in  their  unhappy 
effects  only  by  the  inhabitjinta  of  the  opposite  hemisphere. 

Now  thia  is  precisely  the  tendency  not  only  of  moat  of  our  go- 
vernmental institutions,  but  likewise,  and  alwvo  all,  of  tliose  which 
we  seek  to  establish  as  remedies  for  the  evils  which  we  suffer. 
Under  the  philanthropical  pretext  of  developing  among  men  a  fac- 
titious Solidarity,  we  render  Responsibility  more  and  more  inert 
and  inefficacious.  By  an  improper  application  of  the  public  force, 
we  alter  the  relation  of  labour  to  its  remuneration,  we  disturb 
the  laws  of  industry  and  of  exchange,  we  offer  violence  to  the 
natural  development  of  education,  we  give  a  wrong  direction  to 
capital  and  labour,  we  twist  and  invert  men's  ideas,  we  inflame 
absurd  pretensions,  wc  dazzle  with  chimerical  hopes,  we  occasion 
a  strange  loss  of  hiunim  power,  wc  change  the  centrca  of  popula- 
tion, we  render  experience  itself  useless, — in  a  word,  we  give  to  all 
interests  artificial  fnundationa,  wc  set  them  by  the  ears,  and  tlien 
wc  exclaim  that — Interests  are  antagonistic:  Liberty  has  done  all 
the  evil, — let  us  denounce  and  stitie  Liberty. 

And  yet,  as  thia  sacred  word  has  still  power  to  stir  men's  hearts 
and  make  them  palpitate,  we  despoil  Liberty  of  its  presiige  by  de- 
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priving  it  of  its  name ;  and  it  is  under  the  title  of  (hmpetition  tLat 
the  unhappy  victim  is  led  to  the  sacrificial  altar,  amid  the  applause 
of  a  moh  stretching  forth  their  hands  to  receive  the  shackles  of 
flonrttudc. 

It  is  not  enough,  then,  to  exhibit,  m  their  majestic  harmony,  the 
natural  laws  of  the  social  order ;  we  must  also  explain  the  diHturb- 
ing  CAUses  which  paralyze  their  action ;  and  this  is  what  I  have 
endeavoured  to  do  in  the  second  part  of  this  work. 

I  have  striven  to  avoid  controversy ;  and,  in  doing  so,  I  have 
no  doubt  lost  an  opportunity  of  giving  to  the  principles  which  I 
desire  to  disseminate  the  stahility  which  results  iirom  a  thorough 
ftod  searching  discussion.  And  yet,  might  not  tike  attention  of  the 
reader,  seduced  hy  digressions,  have  heen  diverted  from  the  argu- 
ment taken  as  a  whole  ?  If  I  exhibit  the  edifice  as  it  stands,  what 
matters  it  in  what  light  it  has  been  regarded  by  others,  even  by 
those  who  first  taught  me  to  look  at  it? 

And  now  I  would  appeal  with  confidence  to  men  of  all  schools, 
who  prefer  truth,  justice,  and  the  public  good  to  their  own  sj^stcms. 

Economists !  like  you,  I  am  tlie  advocate  of  Libertt  ;  and  if  I 
succeed  in  shaking  some  of  those  premises  which  sadden  your  gen- 
erous hearts,  perhaps  you  will  sec  in  this  an  additional  incentive 
to  love  and  to  serve  our  sacred  cause. 

Sociahsts  I  you  have  faith  in  xVssociatiOk.  I  conjure  you,  after 
having  read  this  book,  to  say  whether  society  as  it  is  now  consti- 
tnted,  apart  from  its  abuses  and  shackles,  that  is  to  say,  under  the 
condition  of  Liberty,  is  not  the  most  beautiful,  the  most  complete, 
the  moat  durable,  the  most  universal,  the  most  equitable,  of  all 
Associations. 

K^itairea!  you  admit  but  one  principle,  the  MUTUALITY  OF 
Servi<.!ES.  Let  human  transactions  be  free,  mid  I  assert  that  they 
ore  not  and  cannot  \y&  anything  else  than  a  reciprocal  exchange  of 
tcrvvxxj — sex\*ice8  always  diminishing  in  value,  always  increasing 
in  utility. 

Communists  I  you  desire  that  men,  become  brothers,  should  en- 
joy in  common  the  goods  which  Providence  has  lavished  on  tiicm. 
My  aim  is  to  demonstrate  tliat  society  as  it  exists  has  only  to  ac- 
quire freedom  in  order  to  realise  and  surpass  your  wishes  and  your 
hopes.  For  all  things  are  common  Xo  all,  on  the  single  condition 
that  each  man  takes  the  trouble  to  gather  what  God  has  given, 
whicli  is  very  natural ;  or  remunerate  freely  those  who  take  that 
tro\tble  for  him,  which  is  very  just. 
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ChrtBtlans  of  all  commimiona !  unless  7011  stand  alone  iu  casting 
doubt  on  the  divine  wisdom,  manifested  in  the  most  magnificent  of 
all  God'a  works  which  have  come  within  the  range  of  oiu*  know- 
ledge, you  will  find  in  this  hook  no  expn-ssion  which  can  shock 
the  severest  morals,  or  the  most  mysterious  dogmas  of  your  faith. 

Proprietors !  whatever  be  the  extent  of  your  [wsaeasions,  if  I 
estublish  that  your  rights,  now  so  much  contested,  are  limited,  like 
those  of  the  most  ordinary  workman,  to  the  receiving  of  services 
in  exchange  for  real  and  substantial  services  wliich  have  been  ac- 
tually rendered  by  you,  or  by  your  forefathers,  those  rights  will 
henceforth  repose  on  a  basis  which  cannot  be  shaken. 

ProUiairea!  men  who  live  by  wages!  I  undertake  to  demon- 
strate that  you  obtain  the  fruits  of  the  land  of  whicli  you  are  not 
the  o^\'ner3  with  less  puin  and  effort  than  if  you  were  obliged  to 
raise  those  fruits  by  your  own  direct  lal>our, — with  less  than  if 
that  land  had  been  given  to  you  in  its  primitive  state,  and  before 
being  prepared  for  cultivation  by  lalx>ur. 

Capitalists  and  labourers !  I  believe  myself  in  a  position  to 
establish  the  law  that,  in  proportion  as  capital  is  accumulated,  the 
ahsoluia  share  of  the  total  product  falling  to  the  capitalist  increases, , 
aud  his /)r<3pttr^i<j?Wahare  is  diminished  ;  while  both  the  a6ao/«te and ' 
relative  share  of  the  product  falling  to  the  labourer  is  augmented, — 
the  reverse  effects  being  produced  wlien  capital  is  lessened  or  dis- 
sipated.* If  this  law  be  establiahed,  the  obvious  de/luction  is, 
a  harmony  of  interests  between  laboiu'era  and  those  who  employ 
them. 

Disciples  of  Malthus!  sinecrc  and  calumniated  philanthropists, 
whose  only  fault  has  been  in  wamiug  mankind  against  the  effects 
of  a  law  which  you  believe  to  be  fatal,  1  shall  have  to  submit  to 
you  another  law  more  rcassoring : — "  C<Eteria  paribus.,  increasing 
density  of  population  is  equivalent  to  increasing  facility  of  produc- 
tion." And  if  it  be  so,  I  am  certain  it  will  not  be  you  who  will 
grieve  to  see  a  stumbling-block  removed  from  the  tlireshold  of  our 
favourite  science. 


*  1  flluill  expUin  thi-H  Uw  by  fibres:  8appo<io  three  periods  dnring  which  capitAl 
increiuics.  Ubuiir  remnining  tlie  muiio.  I^t  the  tntAl  prodnction  at  those  three  pe- 
riods be  M  80 — 100 — 120.     It  will  be  tlius  divided: 

C«piUlUt'««hu«.    L«bounr'»  ituu*.  Totjtl. 

Firct  Period 45  3A  flO 

Second  Period,  60  60  100 

Thinl  Period, 55  65  120 

Of  course  Uu»e  pr<)p(w1«ons  aro  nieroly  given  Tor  tbo  ftkke  of  illiutnUoa. 
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Men  of  spoliation  I  you  who,  by  force  or  fraud,  by  law  or  in 
spite  of  law,  batten  on  the  people's  substance ;  you  wlio  live  by 
the  errors  you  propagate,  by  the  ignorance  you  cherish,  by  the 
ware  yon  light  up,  by  the  trammels  with  which  you  hamper  trade; 
you  who  tax  laboiu:  after  having  rendered  it  unproductive,  making 
it  lose  ft  sheaf  for  every  handftil  you  yourselves  pluck  from  it;  you 
who  cause  yourselves  to  be  paid  for  creating  obstacles,  in  order  to 
get  ftfkerwaJ^B  paid  for  partially  removing  those  obstacles ;  incar- 
nations of  egotism  in  its  worst  sense ;  parasitical  excrescences  of 
ft  vicious  policy,  prepare  for  the  sharpest  aud  most  unsparing  criti- 
OdL  To  you,  alone,  I  make  no  ap[>eal,  lor  the  design  of  this  book 
is  to  sacriiice  you,  or  rather  to  sacrifice  yoxir  unjust  pretensions. 
In  vain  we  cherish  conciliation.  There  arc  two  jmnciples  which 
can  never  be  rcconcile<l — Liberty  and  Constraint. 

If  tlie  laws  of  Providence  are  harmonious,  it  is  when  they  act 
with  freedom,  witliout  which  there  is  no  harmony.  Whenever, 
then,  we  remark  an  abfsence  of  harmony,  we  may  be  sure  that  it 
proceeds  from  an  absence  of  liberty,  an  absence  of  justice.  Op- 
pressors, s]>olintor8,  contemners  of  justice,  you  can  have  no  part  in 
the  universal  harmony,  for  it  is  you  who  disturb  it. 

Do  I  mean  to  say  that  the  effect  of  tliis  work  may  be  to  enfeeble 
power,  to  shake  its  stability,  to  diminish  its  authority?     My  dc-- 
sign  is  just  tlie  opposite.     But  lei  me  not  be  misunderstood. 

It  is  the  business  of  political  science  to  distinguish  between  what 
ouglit  and  what  ought  not  to  fall  under  State  control ;  and  in  mak- 
ing this  im|X)iiant  distinction  we  must  not  forget  that  the  State 
always  acts  tlirough  the  intervention  of  Force.  The  services  which 
it  renders  us,  and  the  services  which  it  exacts  from  us  in  retain^ 
alike  imposed  upon  us  undtfr  the  name  uf  contributions. 

The  question  then  comes  back  to  tliis:  What  arc  the  things 
which  men  have  a  right  to  impose  upon  each  other  hy  force  f  Now 
I  know  but  one  thing  in  this  situation,  and  that  is  Justice.  I  have 
no  right  Xo  force  any  one  wliatever  to  be  religious,  charitable,  well 
educated,  or  industrious ;  but  I  have  a  right  to  fhrce  him  to  be 
ju*f, — this  is  a  case  of  legitimate  defence. 

Now,  individuals  in  the  aggregate  can  possess  no  right  which 
did  not  pre-exist  in  individuals  as  such.  If,  then,  the  employ- 
ment of  iudividaal  force  is  justified  only  by  legitimate  defence,  the 
fact  that  the  action  of  government  is  always  manifested  by  Force 
should  lead  us  to  conclude  that  it  is  essentially  limited  to  the 
maintenance  of  order,  security,  and  justice. 
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All  action  of  governmenta  beyond  this  limit  ia  a  usurpation 
upon  conscience,  upon  intelligence,  upon  industry;  in  a  word, 
upon  human  Liberty. 

This  being  granted,  we  ought  to  set  ourselves  unceasingly  and 
without  compimctiou  to  emanciputc  the  entire  domain  of  private 
enterprise  from  the  cncroachmenta  of  power.  Without  this  we 
shall  not  have  gained  Freedom,  or  the  free  play  of  tliose  laws  of 
harmony  which  God  has  provided  for  the  development  and  pro- 
gress of  tlic  human  race. 

Will  Power  by  tliis  means  be  enfeebled?  Will  it  have  lost  in 
stability  because  it  has  lost  in  extent?  Will  it  have  less  authority 
because  it  has  fewer  functions  to  discbarge?  Will  it  attract  to 
itself  leas  respect  because  it  calls  forth  fcwt-r  complaints?  Will  it 
be  more  tlie  sport  of  factions,  when  it  has  reduced  those  enormous 
budgets  and  that  coveted  influence  wliich  are  the  baits  and  allure- 
ments of  faction  ?  Will  it  encounter  greater  danger  when  it  bus 
less  responsibility  ? 

To  me  it  seems  eWdent,  that  to  confine  public  force  to  its  one, 
essential,  undisputed,  beneficent  mission, — a  mission  desired  and 
accepted  by  all, — would  be  the  surest  way  of  securing  to  it  respecti 
and  universal  supiwrt.  In  that  case,  I  see  not  whence  could  pro- 
ceed systematic  opposition,  parliamentary  struggles,  street  insur- 
rections, revolutions,  sudden  changes  of  fortune,  factions,  illusions, 
the  pretensions  of  all  to  govern  under  all  forms,  those  dangerous 
and  absurd  systems  which  teach  the  people  to  look  to  government 
for  everything,  that  compromising  diplomacy,  those  wars  wliich 
are  always  in  pcr8i>ective,  or  armed  truces  which  are  nearly  as  fatal, 
those  crushing  taxes  which  it  is  impossible  to  levy  on  any  equi- 
table principle,  that  absorbing  and  imnatural  mixing  up  of  politics 
with  everything,  those  great  artificial  diaplncemcnts  of  capitjil  and 
labour,  which  arc  the  source  of  fruitless  hearthumiuga,  flnctuationSy 
Stoppages,  and  commercial  crises.  All  those  causes  of  trouble,  of 
irritation,  of  disaffection,  of  covetousness,  and  of  disorder,  and  a 
thousand  others,  would  no  longer  have  any  foimdation,  and  the 
depositaries  of  power,  instead  of  disturbing,  would  contribute  to 
the  universal  harmony, — a  harmony  which  docs  not  indeed  exclude 
evil,  but  which  leaves  less  and  less  room  for  those  ills  which  aro 
inseparable  from  the  ignorance  and  |>erversity  of  our  feeble  nature, 
and  whose  mission  it  is  to  prevent  or  chastise  tliat  ignorance  and 
perversity. 

Young  men  I  in  these  days  in  which  a  grievous  Scepticism  would 
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em  to  be  at  once  the  effect  and  the  punishment  of  the  anarchy  of 
idead  which  prevails,  I  shall  esteem  myself  happy  if  this  work,  aa 
you  proceed  in  its  perusal,  should  bring  to  your  lips  the  consoling 
words,  I  BELIEVE, — worda  of  a  sweet-amelling  savour,  which  are 
at  once  a  refuge  and  a  force,  which  are  said  to  remove  mountains, 
and  stand  at  the  head  of  the  Cliritftian'a  creed — I  believe.  "  I  be- 
lieve, not  with  a  blind  and  submissive  faith,  for  we  are  not  con- 
cerned here  witli  tlie  mysteries  of  revelation,  but  with  a  rational 
and  scientitie  faith,  belitting  things  which  are  left  to  man's  inves- 
tigation.— I  believe  that  lie  who  has  arranged  the  material  universe 
has  not  withlicld  His  regards  from  the  arrangementA  of  the  social 
world." — I  believe  that  He  has  combined,  and  caused  to  move  in 
harmony,  free  agents  as  well  as  inert  molecules. — I  believe  that 
His  over-ruling  Providence  shines  forth  as  strikingly,  if  not  more 
so,  iuthe  laws  to  which  He  has  subjected  men's  interests  and  men's 
wills,  as  in  the  laws  which  He  has  imposed  on  weight  and  velocity. 
— ^I  believe  that  everything  in  human  society,  even  what  is  ap- 
parently injurious,  is  tJie  cause  of  improvement  and  of  progress. — 
I  believe  that  Evil  tends  to  Good,  and  calls  it  forth,  whilst  Good 
cannot  tend  to  Evil ;  whence  it  follows  that  Good  must  in  the  end 
predominate. — 1  believe  that  the  invincible  social  tendency  is  a 
constant  approximation  of  men  towards  a  common  moral,  intcUcc- 
tnal,  and  physical  level,  T^-ith,  at  the  same  time,  a  progressive 
and  indefinite  elevation  of  that  level, — I  believe  that  all  that  is 
necessary  to  the  gradual  and  peaceful  development  of  humanity  is 
that  ita  tendencies  should  not  be  disturbcdj  but  have  the  liberty 
of  their  movements  restored. — I  believe  these  things,  not  because 
1  desire  them,  not  because  they  satisfy  my  heart,  but  because  my 
judgment  accords  to  them  a  deliberate  assent." 

Ah  I  whenever  you  come  to  pronounce  these  words,  I  BELIEVE, 
you  will  be  anxious  to  propagate  your  creed,  and  the  social  prob- 
lem will  soon  be  resolved,  for  let  them  .lay  what  they  will  it  is  not 
of  difficult  solution.  Men's  interests  are  harmonious, — the  solution 
then  lies  entirely  in  this  one  word — Liuekty. 
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Is  it  quite  certain  that  the  mechanism  of  Rociety,  like  the  mech- 
anism of  the  heavenly  hodica,  or  that  of  the  human  frame,  is  sub- 
ject to  general  laws  ?  Docs  it  form  a  harmoniously  oi'ffonized 
whole?  Or  rather,  do  we  not  remark  in  it  the  absence  of  all 
orgameation  f  Is  not  an  organizaticm  the  very  thing  which  all 
men  of  heart  and  of  the  future,  all  advanced  publicists,  all  the 
pioneers  of  thought,  are  in  eearch  of  at  the  present  day  ?  la  bo- 
ciety  anything  elae  than  a  multitude  of  individuals  placed  in 
juxtaposition,  acting  without  concert,  and  given  up  to  the  move- 
ments of  an  anarchical  liberty  ?  Are  our  countless  masses,  after 
having  with  difficulty  recovered  their  liberties  one  after  the  other, 
not  now  awaiting  the  advent  of  some  great  genius  to  arrange 
them  into  u  harmonious  whole  ?  Having  pulled  down  all,  mufit 
we  not  now  set  about  laying  the  foundation  of  a  new  editice  ? 
1  And  yet,  it  may  be  asked,  have  these  questions  any  other  mean- 
ing than  this  :  Can  society  dispense  with  written  laws,  mlea,  and 
repressive  measures  ?  Is  every  man  to  make  an  unlimited  use  of 
hi«  faculties,  even  when  in  so  doing  he  strikes  at  the  liberties  of 

*  ThI*  Chftpecr  wu  first  pabU»hetl  in  th«  Journal  det  £conemute0,  Juxrury  ISiS. 
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another,  or  inflicts  injury  on  society  at  large  ?  In  a  word,  must 
we  recognise  in  tlie  nmxim,  lausez  Jtiirej  hiasce  passer,  the  abso- 
lute formula  of  political  economy '?  If  that  were  the  question,  no 
one  could  hesitate  about  the  solution.  The  economists  do  not  say 
that  a  man  may  kill,  sack,  bum,  and  that  society  has  only  to  be 
quiescent, — iai'sspr  /aire.  They  say  that  even  in  the  absence  of 
alt  law,  society  would  resist  such  acts;  and  that  cousequently 
Buch  resistimce  is  a  general  law  of  humanity.  They  say  that 
civil  and  penal  laws  must  regulate,  and  not  counteract,  tliose  gen- 
eral laws  the  existence  of  which  they  presuppose.  There  is  a  wide 
diiference  between  a  social  organization,  founded  on  the  general 
laws  of  human  nature,  and  an  artifii:ial  organization,  invented, 
imaginedj^which  takes  no  accotmt  of  these  laws,  or  repudiates 
and  despises  them, — such  an  organization,  in  short,  as  many  mod- 
em schools  would  impose  upon  us. 

For,  if  there  be  general  laws  which  act  indejKndently  of  written 
laws,  and  of  which  the  latter  can  only  regulate  the  action,  we 
must  study  these  general  laics,  Tliey  can  bo  made  the  object  of 
a  science,  and  Political  Kconomy  exists.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
society  is  a  human  invention,  if  men  are  regarded  only  as  inert 
matter,  to  which  a  great  genius,  like  Rousseau,  must  impart  senti- 
ment and  will,  movement  and  life,  then  there  is  no  such  science 
as  Political  Economy.  There  are  only  an  indefinite  number  of 
possible  and  contingent  arrangements,  and  the  fate  of  nations  must 
depend  upon  the  Founder  to  whom  chance  shall  have  committed 
their  destinies. 

In  order  to  prove  that  society  is  subject  to  general  laws,  no 
elaborate  dissertation  is  necessary.  All  I  shall  do  is  to  notice  cer- 
tein  facta  which,  although  trite,  are  uot  the  less  important. 

Ronsaean  has  said,  II  faut  beaucoup  de  phlosophie  pour  observer 
les  fails  qui  sont  trap  prh  de  nous — "  Much  philosophy  is  wanted 
for  the  correct  obscn'ation  of  things  wliich  ore  before  our  eyes." 
And  such  are  the  social  phenomena  in  the  midst  of  which  we  live 
and  move.  Habit  has  so  familiarized  us  with  these  phenomena 
that  we  cease  to  obser^'e  them,  unless  something  striking  and  ex- 
ceptional forces  them  on  our  atteutiom 

Let  us  take,  by  way  of  illustration,  a  man  In  the  humble  walks 
of  life — -a  village  carpenter,  for  instance, — and  obscr^'e  the  varioua 
■enricea  he  renders  to  society,  and  receives  from  it ;  wc  shall  not  fail 
to  be  struck  with  the  enormous  disproportion  which  is  apparent. 

This  man  employs  his  day's  labour  in  planing  Iwards,  and  mak- 
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mg  tables  and  cheats  of  drawers.     He  complains  of  his  condition  ; 
yet  in  truth  what  does  he  receive  from  society  in  exchange  for  hia 

WMk? 

First  of  all,  on  getting  up  In  the  morning,  he  dresses  himself; 
and  he  has  himself  persoually  made  none  of  the  numerous  articles 
of  which  his  clothing  consists.  Now,  in  order  to  put  at  his  dis- 
posal thia  clothing,  simple  as  it  is,  an  enormous  nmomit  of  labour, 
industry,  and  locomotion,  and  many  ingenious  inventions,  must 
have  been  emplojed.  Americans  must  have  produced  cotton, 
Indians  indigo,  Frenchmen  wool  and  Hax,  Brazilians  Hides;  and 
all  these  materials  most  have  been  transported  to  various  towns 
where  they  have  been  worked  up,  s])un,  woven,  dyed,  &c. 

Then  he  breakfastti.  In  order  to  procure  him  the  bread  wliich 
I  he  eats  every  mnming,  land  must  have  been  cleared,  enclosed, 
laboured,  manured,  sown;  the  fruits  of  ihe  soil  must  have  been 
preserved  with  care  from  pillage,  and  security  must  have  reigned 
among  an  innumerable  multitude  of  people;  the  wheat  must  have 
been  cut  down,  ground  into  flour,  kneaded,  and  prepared ;  iron, 
steel,  wood,  stone,  must  have  been  converted  by  industry  into  in- 
stnunents  of  labour ;  some  men  must  have  employed  animal  force, 
others  water  power^  &c. ;  all  matters,  of  which  each,  taken  singly, 

Kpreaupposea  a  mass  of  labour,  whether  we  have  regard  to  space  or 
time,  of  incalculable  amount. 
In  the  course  of  the  day  this  man  will  have  occasion  to  use 
Bttgar,  oil,  and  various  other  materials  and  utensils. 
He  sends  his  son  to  school,  there  to  receive  an  education,  which, 
although  limited,  nevertheless  implies  anterior  study  and  research, 
,        and  an  extent  of  knowledge  which  startles  the  imagination. 
I^B      He  goes  out.     He  finds  the  street  paved  and  lighted. 
^"       A  neighbour  goes  to  law  with  him.      He  finds  advocates  to 
plead  his  caiuie,  judges  to  maintain  his  rights,  officers  of  justice  to 
put  the  sentence  in  execution ;  all  whicli  implies  acquired  know- 
^H  iedgc,  and,  consequently,  intelligence  and  means  of  subsistence. 
^H      Ho  goes  to  church.    It  is  a  stupendous  monument,  and  the  book 
which  he  carries  thither  is  a  monument,  perhaps  still  more  slupen- 
doua,  of  human  intelligence.     He  is  taught  morals,  he  haa  his 
mind  enlightened,  his  soul  elevated ;  and  in  order  to  this  we  mnat 
suppose  that  another  man  had  previously  frequented  schools  and 
libraries,  consulted  all  the  sources  of  human  learning,  and  while 
so  employed  had  been  able  to  live  without  occupying  himself  di- 
rectly with  the  wants  of  the  body. 
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If  our  artiaan  undertakes  a  journey,  he  finds  that,  in  order  to 
save  him  time  and  exertion,  other  men  have  removed  and  levelled 
the  soil,  filled  up  valleys,  hewed  down  mouutains,  united  the  banks 
of  rivers,  diminished  friction,  placed  wheeled  carriage*  on  blocks 
of  sandstone  or  bands  of  iron,  and  brought  the  force  of  animals  and 
the  power  of  steam  into  subjection  to  human  want«(. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the  measureless  dispropor- 
tion which  exists  between  the  enjoyments  which  this  man  derives 
from  society  and,  wUat  he  could  obtain  by  his  own  unaasisted  ex- 
ertions. I  venture  to  say  that  in  a  single  day  he  consumes  more 
than  he  could  himself  produce  in  ten  centuries. 

What  renders  the  phenomenon  still  more  strange  is,  that  all 
other  men  are  in  the  same  ttituution.  Every  individual  member 
of  society  has  absorbed  millions  of  times  more  than  he  could  him- 
•elf  produce;  yet  there  is  no  mutual  robbery.  And,  if  we  regard 
things  more  nearly,  wc  perceive  that  the  carpenter  has  paid,  in 
•ervices,  for  all  the  services  which  others  have  rendered  to  him. 
If  we  bring  the  matter  to  a  strict  reckoning,  we  shall  be  convinced 
that  he  has  received  nothing  which  he  has  not  paid  for  by  means  of 
his  modest  industry ;  and  that  every  one  who,  at  whatever  interval 
of  time  or  spacR,  has  b«en  employed  in  his  service,  has  received, 
or  will  receive,  his  remuneration. 

The  social  mechanism,  then,  must  he  very  ingenious  and  very 
powerful,  since  it  le-ads  to  this  singular  result,  that  each  man, 
even  he  whose  lot  is  cast  in  the  humblest  condition,  has  more  en- 
joyment in  one  day  than  he  could  himself  produce  in  many 
ages. 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  mechanism  of  society  will  appear  still 
more  ingenious,  if  tlie  reader  will  be  pleased  to  turn  his  regards 
upon  himself. 

I  suppose  him  a  plain  student.  What  is  his  business  in  Paris  ? 
How  does  he  live  ?  It  cannot  be  disputed  that  society  places  at 
his  disposal  food,  clothing,  lodging,  amusements,  books,  means  of 
instruction,  a  multitude  of  things,  in  short,  which  would  take  a 
long  time  not  only  to  produce,  but  even  to  explain  how  they  were 
produced.  And  what  services  haa  this  student  rendered  to  society 
in  retuni  for  all  these  things  which  have  exacted  bo  much  labour, 
toil,  fatigue,  physical  and  intellectiuil  effort,  so  many  inventions, 
traniwictions,  and  conveyances  hither  and  thither?  None  at  all. 
Hi'  is  only  preparing  to  render  services.  Why,  then,  have  so 
many  millions  of  men  alwindnned  to  him  the  fruits  of  their  positive, 
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bctive,  and  productive  labour?  Here  is  the  explauatlou: — Tlie 
father  of  this  student,  who  was  a  lawyer,  perhaps,  or  a  pbyaician, 
or  ft  merchant,  had  formerly  rendered  services — it  may  be  to  so- 
ciety in  China, — and  had  been  remunerated,  not  by  immediate,  ser- 
vices, but  by  a  tith  to  demand  services,  at  the  time,  in  the  place  and 
under  the  form  that  might  be  moat  suitable  and  convenient  to  him. 
It  is  of  these  past  and  distant  scrrices  tliat  society  is  now  actiuitting 
itself,  and  (astonishing  as  it  seems)  if  we  follow  in  thought  tlie  in- 
finite rauf^e  of  transactions  which  most  have  had  place  in  order  to 
this  result  being  effected,  We  shall  aee  that  every  one  has  been 
remunerated  for  his  labour  and  services ;  and  that  these  titles  have 
passed  from  hand  to  hand,  sometimes  divided  into  parts,  sometimes 
grouped  together,  until,  in  the  consumption  of  this  student,  the 
entire  account  has  been  wjnared  and  balanced.  Is  not  this  a  very 
remarkable  phenomenon  ? 

We  should  shut  our  eyes  to  the  light  of  day,  did  we  fail  to  per- 
ceive that  society  could  not  present  combinations  so  complicated, 
and  in  which  ci\-il  and  penal  laws  have  so  little  part,  unless  it 
obeyed  the  la\vs  of  a  mechauism  wonderfully  ingenious.  The 
study  of  that  mechanism  is  tlie  business  of  Political  Economy. 

Anotlier  thing  worthy  of  observation  Is,  that  of  the  incalculable 
number  of  transactions  to  which  tlie  student  owed  his  daily  sub- 
sistence, there  was  not  ]>erhap3  a  millionth  part  which  contributed 
to  it  directly.     The  things  of  which  he  has  now  the  enjoyment, 
and  which  are  innumerable,  were  produced  by  men  the  greater 
part  of  whom  have  long  since  disappeared  from  the  earth.     And 
.  yet  they  were  reniuneratud  as  they  expected  to  be,  although  he 
I  who  now  profits  by  the  fruita  of  their  labours  had  done  nothing  for 
Ithem.    They  knew  him  not ;  they  will  never  know  him.     He  who 
lYcads  this  page,  at  the  very  moment  he  is  reading  it,  has  the  power^ 
Iftlthough  perliaps  be  has  no  consciousness  of  it,  to  put  in  motion 
aen  of  every  country,  of  all  races,  I  had  almost  said  of  all  time — 
[white,  black,  red,  tawny — to  make  bygone  generations,  and  gen- 
[rrations  still  unborn,  contribute  to  his  prestmt  enjoyments ;  and  he 
[owes  this  extraordinary  power  to  the  services  which  his  father  had 
Iformcrly  rendered  to  other  men,  who  apparently  had  nothing  in 
Irommon  with  tliose  whose  lftl>our  is  now  put  in  requisition.     Yet 
ifflpite  all  differences  of  time  and  space,  so  just  and  equitable  a 
ace  has  been  struck,  that  cvry  one  has  been  remunerated,  and 
_treceived  exactly  what  he  calculated  he  ought  to  receive. 
But,  in  truth,  could  all  this  have  happened,  and  such  phenomena 
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been  witneased,  unless  society  had  had  a  natural  and  wise  organi- 
ziUioHj  which  acts,  as  it  were,  unkiio\vii  to  lis? 

Much  has  been  said  in  our  day  of  inventing  a  new  organization. 
Ib  it  quite  certain,  that  any  thinker,  wliatever  genius  we  may  at- 
tribute to  him,  whatever  power  we  inuy  suppose  him  to  posseaSj 
could  imagine  and  introduce  an  organization  superior  to  that  of 
which  I  liave  just  sketched  some  of  the  results? 

But  what  would  be  thought  of  it  if  I  described  ita  machinery, 
its  springs,  and  its  motive  powers? 

The  macliinery  consists  of  men,  that  is  to  say,  of  beings  capable 
of  learning,  reflecting,  reasoning,  of  being  deceived  and  undeceived, 
and  consequently  of  contributing  to  the  amelioration  or  deteriora- 
tion of  the  mechanism  itself.  Tbey  are  capable  of  pleasure  and 
pain ;  and  it  is  that  which  makes  them  not  only  the  wheels  but 
the  springs  of  tlie  mechanism.  They  are  also  the  motive  power ; 
for  it  is  in  them  that  the  active  principle  resides.  More  than  that, 
they  are  themselves  the  very  end  and  object  of  the  mechanism, 
Bincc  it  is  into  individual  pains  and  enjoyments  that  the  whole, 
definitely  resolves  itself 

Now  it  has  been  remarked,  and  it  is  mihappily  obvious  enough, 
that  in  the  action,  the  development,  and  even  the  progress  (by 
those  who  acknowledge  progress)  of  this  powerful  mechanism, 
many  of  the  wheels  have  been  inevitably,  fatally  injured  j  and 
that,  as  regards  a  grent  number  of  human  beings,  the  sum  of  un- 
merited suffexing  surpasseji  by  much  the  sum  of  enjoyment. 

This  view  of  the  subject  lias  led  many  candid  minds,  many 
generous  hearts,  to  suspect  the  mechanism  itself.  They  have  re- 
pudiated it,  they  have  refused  to  study  it,  they  have  attacked,  often 
with  passion,  those  who  have  investigated  and  explained  its  laws. 
They  have  risen  against  the  nature  of  things,  and  at  length  they 
have  proposed  to  organize  society  upon  a  new  plan,  in  which  in- 
justice and  suffering  and  error  shuU  have  no  place. 

God  forbid  that  1  should  set  myself  against  intentions  mani- 
festly pure  and  philanthropical !  But  I  should  desert  my  prin- 
ciples, and  do  violence  to  the  dictates  of  my  own  conscience,  did 
I  not  declare  that  these  men  are  in  my  opinion  upon  a  wrong  path. 

In  the  first  place,  they  are  reduced,  by  the  very  nature  of  their 
propagandism,  to  the  melancholy  necessity  of  disowning  the  good 
which  society  develops,  of  denying  its  progress,  of  imputing  to  it 
nil  sufferings,  of  hunting  after  these  with  avidity,  and  exaggerating 
thera  beyond  measiuv. 
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When  a  man  believes  that  he  has  diacovcred  a  social  organisa- 
tion ditibrent  from  that  which  results  from  tlie  ordinary  tendenciea 
of  bunian  nature,  it  is  quite  necessary*,  iu  order  to  obtain  accept- 
ance for  his  invention,  to  paint  the  organization  he  wishea  to 
abolish  in  the  most  sombre  colours.  Thus  the  publicists  to  whom 
I  am  alluding,  aftir  having  proclaimed  enthusiastically,  and  per- 
haps with  exaggeration,  the  perfectibility  of  man,  full  into  the 
strange  contradiction  of  maintaining  that  society  is  becoming  more 
and  more  deteriorated.  According  to  them,  men  are  a  thousand 
times  more  unhappy  than  they  were  in  ancient  times  under  the 
feudal  rSgime^  and  the  yoke  of  slavery.  The  world  is  become  a 
hell.  AAVre  it  possible  to  conjure  up  the  Paris  of  the  tenth  century, 
I  venture  to  think  that  such  a  thesis  would  be  found  untenable. 

Then  they  are  led  to  condemn  the  very  mainspring  of  humcn 
action — I  mean  a  regard  to  personal  uttereslj  because  it  has  brought 
About  such  a  state  of  thingu.  Let  ua  remark  that  man  is  so  or- 
ganized as  to  seek  for  enjoyment  and  avoid  suffering.  From  this 
source  I  allow  that  all  social  evils  take  their  rise — war,  slavery, 
monopoly,  privilege ;  but  from  tlie  same  source  springs  all  that  is 
good,  since  thf  Siiti^faction  of  wants  and  repugnance  to  suffering 
are  the  motives  of  human  action.  The  business  then  is  to  discover 
whether  this  incitement  to  action,  liy  its  miiversaLty — from  in- 
dividual becoming  social— is  not  in  itself  a  principle  of  progress. 

At  all  events,  do  the  inventors  of  new  organizations  not  perceive 
that  this  principle,  inherent  in  the  very  nature  of  ntan,  will  follow 
them  into  their  systems,  anrl  tlkat  there  it  will  make  greater  havoc 
than  in  our  natural  organization,  in  wliich  tlic  interest  and  unjnst 
preteiuiions  of  one  are  at  least  restrained  by  the  resisUmce  of  all? 
Theae  writers  always  make  two  inadmissible  suppositions — the 
6rat  ia,  that  society,  such  as  they  conceive  it,  will  be  directed 
by  infallible  men  denuded  of  this  motive  of  self-interest;  and, 
secondly,  that  the  masses  will  allow  themselves  to  be  directed  by 
these  men. 

Finally,  the-se  system-makers  appear  to  give  themselves  no 
trouble  abcmt  the  means  of  execution.  How  are  they  to  establish 
their  system?  How  are  thi'y  to  induce  all  mankind  at  once  to 
give  up  the  principle  upon  which  they  now  act — the  attraction  of 
enjoyment,  and  the  repugnance  to  pain?  It  would  l)c  nccossnrr* 
as  Rousseau  has  said,  to  change  the  moral  and  fikysioal  ccngtittttton 
nfman. 

In  order  to  induce  men  at  once  to  throw  aside,  as  a  worn-ouj 
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gannent,  the  exigting  social  order  iii  which  the  hiiman  rax^  has 
lived  and  been  developed  from  the  beginning  to  our  day,  to  adopt 
an  organization  of  huraan  invention  and  l>ccome  docile  parts  of 
another  mechanism,  there  are,  it  seems  to  me,  only  two  raeaoa 
wliich  can  be  employed — Force,  or  Universal  Consent. 

The  founder  of  the  new  system  must  have  at  liia  disposal  a 
force  cjipable  of  overcoming  all  resistance,  so  that  humanity  shall 
be  in  his  hands  only  as  so  much  melting  wax  to  be  moulded  and 
faahioned  at  his  pleasure — or  he  must  obtain  by  persuaaiou  an 
assent  so  complete,  so  exclusive,  so  blind  even,  as  to  render  un- 
necessary the  employment  of  force, 

I  defy  any  one  to  point  out  to  rac  a  third  means  of  establishing 
or  introducing  into  human  practice  a  PkalansthrCj*  or  any  other 
artificial  social  organization. 

Now,  if  there  be  only  two  assumed  means,  and  if  we  bave  de- 
monstrated that  the  one  is  as  impracticable  as  the  other,  we  have 
proved  that  these  system-makers  arc  losing  both  their  time  and 
their  trouble. 

As  regards  the  disposal  of  a  material  force  which  should  subject 
to  them  all  the  kings  and  peoples  of  the  earth,  this  is  what  these 
dotards,  senile  as  they  are,  have  never  dreamt  of.  King  Alphon- 
Bus  had  presumption  and  folly  enough  to  exclaim,  that  "  If  he  had 
been  taken  into  God's  counsels,  the  planetary  system  should  have 
been  better  arranged."  But  although  he  set  liis  wtsdam  above 
that  of  the  Creator,  he  was  not  mad  enough  to  wish  to  struggle 
with  thejtwicer  of  Omnipotence,  and  history  does  not  tell  ua  that 
he  ever  actually  tried  to  make  the  stars  turn  according  to  the  lawa 
of  hia  invention.  Descartes  likewise  contented  himself  with  con- 
structing a  tiny  world  with  dice  and  strings,  knowing  well  that  he 
was  not  strong  enough  to  remove  the  universe.  We  know  no  one 
but  Xerxes  who,  in  the  intoxication  of  his  power,  dared  to  say  to 
the  waves,  "  Thus  far  shall  ye  come,  and  no  farther."  The  billows 
did  not  recede  before  Xerxes,  but  Xerxes  retreated  before  the  bil- 
lows ;  and  without  this  humiliating  but  wise  precaution  he  would 
certainly  have  been  drowned. 

Force,  then,  is  wanting  to  the  organizers  who  would  subject 
humanity  to  their  experiments.  When  they  shall  have  gained 
over  to  their  cause  the  Russian  autocrat,  the  shah  of  Persia,  the 
khan  of  Tartaiy,  and  all  the  other  tyrants  of  the  world,  they  will 

•  Allusion  to  a  socialist  work  of  the  fifty — La  Rtforme  indtutritUc,  ov  la  PAolan- 
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SncI  tl»Bt  they  still  want  the  power  to  distrihute  mankind  into 
groupB  and  classes,  and  to  anniliitate  the  general  laws  of  property, 
ezchftxige,  inheritance,  and  family ;  for  even  in  Russia,  in  Persia, 
Jind  in  Tartary,  it  is  nccossary  to  a  certain  extent  to  consult  the 
feelings,  habits,  and  prejudices  of  the  people.  Were  the  emperor 
of  Russia  to  take  it  into  his  head  to  set  about  aUfrtng  the  maral 
cmdphytuxU  oonaU'hition  of  his  auljtcUj  it  v&  prolmble  that  he  would 
soon  have  a  successor,  and  that  his  successor  would  be  better  ad- 
vised than  to  pursue  the  expcrimeut. 

But  since  force  is  a  means  quite  beyond  the  reacli  of  our  nu- 
merous svBtem-makera,  no  other  resource  remains  to  them  but  to 
obtain  universal  consent, 

Tlicre  are  two  modes  of  obtaining  this — namely,  Peraaasion  and 
Imposture. 

Persuasion !  but  have  we  ever  found  two  minds  in  perfect  accord 
upon  all  the  points  of  a  single  science?  How  then  are  we  to  ex- 
pect men  of  various  tongues,  races,  and  manners,  spread  over  the 
surface  of  the  globe,  most  of  them  unable  to  read,  and  destined  to 
die  without  having  even  heard  the  name  of  the  reformer ^  to  accept 
with  unanimity  the  universal  science  ?  What  is  it  that  you  aim 
at?  At  changing  the  whole  system  of  labour,  exchanges,  and 
social  relations,  domestic,  civil,  and  religious ;  iu  a  word,  at  alter- 
ing the  whole  physical  and  moral  constitution  of  man ;  and  yon 
hope  to  rally  mankind,  and  bring  them  all  under  this  new  order 
of  things,  by  conviction  I 

Verily  you  undertiike  no  light  or  easy  duty. 

When  a  man  has  got  the  length  of  saying  to  his  fellows : 

"  For  the  last  five  thousand  years  there  has  been  a  misunder- 
standing between  God  and  man ; 

*'  From  the  days  of  Adam  to  our  time,  the  human  race  have  been 
npon  a  wrong  course — and,  if  only  a  little  confidence  is  placed  in 
me,  I  shall  soon  bring  them  back  to  the  right  way ; 

**  God  desired  mankind  to  pursue  a  different  road  altogetlier, 
but  they  have  taken  their  own  way,  and  hence  evil  has  been  in- 
troduced into  the  world.  Let  them  turn  round  at  ray  call,  and 
take  an  opposite  direction,  and  universal  happiness  will  then 
prevail." 

When  a  man  sets  out  in  this  style  it  is  much  if  he  is  believed 
by  five  or  six  adepts ;  but  between  that  and  being  believed  by 
one  thousand  millions  of  men  the  distance  is  great  indeed. 

And  then,  remember  that  the  number  of  socinl  inventions  15  n? 
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vast  as  the  domain  of  the  imagination  itself;  that  there  la  not  a 
publiciBt  or  writer  ou  hocIhI  econumy  who,  after  shutting  himself 
up  for  a  few  hours  in  his  library,  docs  not  come  forth  with  a  ready- 
made  plan  of  artiticial  orgunizatton  in  his  hand ;  that  the  inventions 
of  Fourier,  Saiut  Simon,  Owen,  Cabet,  Blanc,  &c.,  have  no  resem- 
blance whatever  to  each  other ;  that  every  day  brings  to  light  a  new 
scheme ;  and  that  people  arc  entitled  to  have  some  little  tiu\e  given 
them  for  reflection  before  they  are  called  upon  to  reject  the  social 
organization  which  God  haa  vouchsafed  them,  and  to  make  a 
dcBnitc  and  irrevocable  clioice  among  so  many  newly  invented 
systems.  Vox  what  would  happen  if,  after  having  selected  one  of 
these  plans,  n  better  should  pn-^cnt  itself!  Can  the  institutions 
of  property,  family,  labour,  exchange,  be  placed  every  day  ujwn  a 
new  basis?  Are  we  to  be  forced  to  change  the  organization  of 
society  every  morning  ? 

*'  Thus,  then,''  says  Ronsseau,  "  the  legislator  being  able  to 
employ  effectively  neither  force  nor  persuasion,  he  is  under  the 
necessity  of  having  recourse  to  an  authority  of  another  kind,  which 
carries  ur  along  without  violence,  and  jwrsuades  without  con- 
vincing us." 

What  is  that  authority  ?  Imposture.  Rousseuu  dares  not  give 
utterance  to  the  word,  but,  according  to  his  invariable  practice  in 
such  a  case,  he  placed  it  behind  the  transparent  veil  of  an  eloquent 
tirade. 

"  This  is  the  reason,"  says  he,  "  which  in  all  ages  haa  forced  the 
Fathers  of  nations  to  have  recourse  to  the  intervention  of  heaven, 
and  to  give  the  credit  of  their  own  wisdom  to  the  gods,  in  order 
that  the  people,  submitting  to  tlie  laws  of  tlic  state  as  to  those  of 
nature^  and  acknowledging  the  same  power  in  the  formation  of  man 
and  of  the  commonwealth,  should  ohey  Jreiit/  antl  bear  willingly 
the  yoke  of  the  public  felicity.  This  suhlme  reason,  which  is 
alKJve  the  reach  of  vulgar  souls,  is  that  ir/iau'  decij/toti^  the  Ic'^inlator 
puts  into  t/w  moitt/i  of  tJte  immortafftj  in  order  to  carrtf  nlong  by 
divine  autliority  those  who  cannot  be  moved  by  considerations  of 
human  prudence.  But  it  is  not  for  every  man  to  make  Ote  gods 
speak,"  &c. 

And  in  order  that  there  may  be  no  mistake,  he  cites  Macliiavcl, 
and  allows  him  In  complete  the  idea:  *'  Mai  non  fu  alcuno  ordina- 
tore  de  leggi  straorhinakie  in  un  popolo  chc  non  rioorresse  a 
Dio." 

But  why  does  Machiavol  counsel  us  tn  Imvp  recourse  to  Ood^ 
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Rousseau  to  the  godsj  to  the  immorialsf  The  reader  can 
«]fttirer  that  qnestion  for  himself. 

I  do  not  indeed  accuse  the  modem  FaUiers  of  natiofis  of  making 
use  of  those  unworthy  deceptions.  But  when  we  place  ourselves 
in  their  point  of  view,  we  see  that  they  readily  allow  themselves 
to  be  hurried  along  hy  the  desire  of  success.  "When  an  eAmest 
and  philauthropical  man  is  deeply  convinced  that  he  possesses  a 
social  secret  hy  means  of  which  all  his  fellow-men  may  enjoy  in 
(Jiis  world  unlimited  happiness, — when  he  sees  clenrly  that  Jtc 
can  practically  establish  that  idea  neither  by  force  nor  by  reason- 
ing, and  that  deception  is  his  only  resource^  bo  is  laid  under  a 
very  strong  temptation.  We  know  that  the  mini?tera  of  religion 
tliemselves,  who  jirofess  the  greatest  horror  of  untruth,  have  not 
rejected  pious  framls ;  and  we  see  by  the  example  of  Housaeau 
(that  austere  writfTj  who  has  inscribetl  at  the  head  of  all  his  works 
the  motto,  ViUim  impendere  vei'o),  that  even  a  proud  philosophy 
can  allow  itself  to  be  seduced  by  the  attraction  of  a  very  different 
maxim,  namely,  The  pud  justifies  the  means.  Why  then  should 
we  be  surprised  that  modern  orijantsateurs  should  think  also  '*  to 
place  tJteir  own  icisdom  to  Ute  credit  of  the  godtt^  to  put  their  d&:iswn$ 
in  ih^.  months  of  tJte  immortals^  hurryiuff  tis  along  tcithout  violence^ 
and  persuading  u>ithout  convincing  us!  " 

We  know  that,  after  the  example  of  Moses,  Fouiier  has  pre- 
ceded his  Deuteronomy  by  a  (jcnesis.  Saint  Simon  and  his  dis- 
ciples had  gone  still  farther  in  tlieir  apostolic  seniljtles.  Others, 
more  discreet,  attaclied  themselves  to  a  latitudinariau  faith,  modi- 
fied to  suit  their  views,  under  the  name  of  noochristianifme  /  and 
every  one  must  be  struck   with  the   tone  of  mystic  at!*ectation 

lich  nearly  all  our  modem  reformers  have  introduced  into  their 
nons- 

ElTorts  of  this  kind  have  served  only  to  prove  one  thing,  and  it 
is  not  unimportant — namely,  tliat  in  our  days  the  man  is  not 
always  a  prophet  who  wishes  to  be  one.  In  vain  he  proclaims 
himself  a  god ;  he  is  believed  by  no  one ;  neither  by  the  public, 
nor  by  his  compeers,  nor  by  himself. 

Since  I  have  spoken  of  Ronascau,  I  may  be  permitted  to  make 
here  acme  observations  on  that  manufacturer  of  systems,  inasmuch 
as  thev  will  serve  to  point  out  the  distinctions  between  artificial 
and  natural  organization.  This  digression,  besides,  is  not  out  of 
place,  as  the  Contrat  Social  has  again  for  some  time  been  held  forth 
as  the  oracle  of  the  future. 
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Rousseau  was  convinced  that  isolation  was  man's  natural  «ta/«, 
and,  consequentlyj  that  society  was  a  Imraan  invention.  "  77« 
social  ordeTj^  he  says  in  the  outset,  "  comes  not  from  jiaturej  and 
is  therefore  founded  on  convention." 

This  philosopher,  although  a  paf^sionate  lover  of  liberty,  had  a 
very  low  opinion  of  men.  lie  believed  them  to  be  quite  incapable 
of  forming  for  themselves  good  institutions.  The  intervention  of 
a  founder,  a  legislator,  a  father  of  nations,  was  therefore  indis- 
pensable. 

"  A  people  subjected  to  laws,"  says  he^  "  should  be  the  authors 
of  them.  It  belongs  alone  to  tljose  who  associate  to  adjust  the 
conditions  of  their  association ;  but  how  are  they  to  regulate  them  ? 
By  common  consent,  or  by  sudden  inspiration  V  Hoav  should  a 
blind  multitude,  who  frequently  know  not  what  they  want,  because 
they  rarely  know  what  is  good  for  them,  accomplish  of  themselves 
an  enterprise  so  great  and  so  difficult  as  the  formation  of  a  system 
of  lawsV  . . .  Individuals  jwrceive  what  is  good,  and  reject  it — the 
public  wishes  for  what  is  good,  but  cannot  discover  it ; — all  are 
equally  in  want  of  guides. .  . .  Hence  the  necessity  of  a  Icgis- 
ifltor." 

That  legislator,  as  we  hare  alrea<ly  seen,  "  not  being  able  to 
employ  force  or  reason,  is  under  the  necessity  of  having  recourse 
to  an  authority  of  another  kind;"  that  is  to  say,  in  plain  tcrma, 
to  deception. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  an  idea  of  the  immense  height  at  which 
Bousscau  places  his  legislator  above  other  men  : 

"  Gods  would  be  necessary  in  order  to  give  laws  to  meti. . . . 
He  who  dares  to  found  a  nation  must  feel  himself  in  a  condition 
to  change  human  nature,  so  to  speak, ...  to  alter  the  constitution 
of  man  in  order  to  strengthen  it. . . .  He  miBt  take  from  man  his 
own  force,  in  order  to  give  him  that  which  is  foreign  to  him. . . . 
The  lawgiver  is  in  all  respects  an  extraordlnarj'  man  in  the  state  , . . 
his  employment  is  a  peculiar  and  superior  function  which  has 
nothing  in  common  with  ordinary  government. ...  If  it  be  true  that 
a  great  prince  is  a  rare  character,  what  must  a  grciit  hiwgiver  be? 
The  first  has  only  to  follow  the  model  which  the  other  is  to  pro- 
pose to  him.  The  one  is  the  mechanician  who  invents  the  ma- 
chine— the  other  merely  puts  it  together  and  sets  it  in  motion." 

And  what  is  the  part  assigned  to  human  nature  in  all  this?  It 
is  but  the  base  material  of  which  the  machine  is  comi>osed. 

In  sober  reality,  is  this  anything  else  than  pride  elevated  to 
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madness?  Men  are  the  materials  of  a  machine,  which  the  prince, 
the  ruling  power,  sets  in  motion.  The  laAvgivcr  proposes  the 
model.  The  philosopher  governs  the  lawgiver,  placing  himself 
thus  at  an  immeasurable  distance  alwve  the  vulgar  herd,  above  tlie 
ruler,  above  the  lawgiver  himself.  He  soars  far  above  the  human 
race,  actuates  it,  transforms  it,  moulds  it,  or  rather  he  teaches  the 
Fathers  of  nations  how  tlu^y  arc  to  do  all  this. 

But  the  founder  of  a  nation  must  propose  to  himself  a  design. 
He  has  his  humai^  material  to  set  in  motion,  and  he  must  direct 
its  movements  to  a  detiuile  result.  As  the  people  are  deprived  of 
the  initiative,  and  all  depends  upon  the  legislator,  he  must  decide 
whether  the  nation  is  to  be  commercial  or  agricultural,  or  a  bar- 
barous race  of  hunters  and  fishers ;  but  it  is  desirable  at  the  same 
time  that  the  legislator  should  not  himself  be  mistaken,  and  so  do 
too  much  violence  to  the  nature  of  things. 

Men  in  agreeing  to  enter  into  an  association,  or  rather  in  asso- 
ciating under  the  tiat  of  a  lawgiver,  have  a  precise  and  definite 
design.  *'  Thus,"  says  Rousseau,  "  the  Tlebrews,  and,  more  re- 
cently, the  Arabs,  liad  for  their  principal  object  religion;  the 
Athenians,  letters;  Cartlmge  and  Tyre,  commei-ce;  Rhodes,  navi- 
gation; Sparta,  war;  and  Rome,  virtue." 

What  object  is  to  determine  U5  Frenchmen  to  leave  the  state  of 
isolation  and  of  nature,  iu  order  to  form  a  society?  Or  rather — 
as  we  are  only  so  much  inert  matter — the  materials  of  a  macliine, — 
towards  what  object  shall  our  great  founder  direct  us? 

Following  the  ideas  of  Rousseau,  there  could  be  but  little  room 
for  learning,  commerce,  or  navigation.  War  is  a  nobler  object,  and 
virtue  still  more  so.  But  there  is  another,  tlie  noblest  of  all : 
"  The  end  of  ever}'  system  of  legislation  is  liberty  and  eqyali'tt/,^* 

But  we  must  tirst  of  all  discover  what  Rousseau  understands  by 
liberty.  To  enjoy  liberty,  according  to  him,  ia  not  to  be  fi-ee,  but 
to  exercise  ifte  nuffrage^  when  we  are  "  borne  along  without  vio- 
lence, and  persuaded  without  Ixiing  convinced ;  '*  for  then  "  we  obey 
with  fipecdom,  and  bear  willingly  the  yoke  of  the  public  felicity." 

"  Among  the  Greeks,"  he  says,  "  all  that  the  people  had  to  do 
they  did  for  themselves ;  they  were  constantly  assembled  in  the 
market-place;  they  inhabited  a  genial  climate;  they  were  not 
araricious ;  9lave8  did  all  Uieir  tcorfc  ;  their  fp-and  concern  was  t/teir 

^ft         "  ITic  English  people,"  he  remarks  in  another  place,  ^^  believe 
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during  the  election  of  their  members  of  parliament ;  the  moment 
the  election  is  over,  they  are  slaves — they  are  nothing/' 

The  people,  if  they  will  l)e  free,  must,  then,  themselves  perform 
all  duties  in  connexion  with  the  public  ser\nce,  for  it  is  in  that 
that  liberty  consists.  They  must  be  always  voting  and  electing, 
Always  in  the  market-place.  Woe  to  him  who  takes  it  into  his 
head  to  work  for  his  living !  the  moment  a  citizen  begins  to  mind 
bis  own  atTairH,  that  instant  (to  use  Konsseau^s  favourite  phrase) 
tout  est  perdu — all  is  over  with  him. 

And  yet  the  difficulty  is  by  no  means  trifling.     How  are  wa^ 
to  manage?  for,  after  all,  before  wc  can  cither  practise  virtue,  or 
exercise  liberty,  we  must  have  the  means  of  living. 

We  hare  already  remarked  the  rhetorical  veil  under  which 
Rousseau  conceals  the  word  Imposture.  Wc  shall  now  see  how, 
by  another  dash  of  eloquence,  he  evades  tlic  conclusion  of  hia 
whole  work,  which  is  Slavenf. 

*'  Ynur  ungenial  climate  entails  upon  yoM  additional  wants.  For 
six  months  of  the  year  you  cannot  frequent  thii  market-place,  your 
hoarse  voices  cannot  make  themselves  audible  in  the  open  air, 
and  you  fear  poverty  more  than  slavery." 

"  You  see  clearly  that  you  cannot  be  Tree." 

"  WliatI  liberty  maintain  itself  only  by  the  aid  of  aervitnde? 
Very  likely!"  ^ 

Had  Rousftcan  atopt  short  at  this  dreadftd  word,  the  reader 
would  have  been  shocked.  It  was  necessary  therefore  to  have  re- 
course to  imposing  declamation,  and  Rousseau  never  fails  in  that. 

"  All  things  tliat  are  unuulural  (it  is  aociety  he  is  speaking  of) 
are  inconvenient,  and  civil  society  more  so  than  all  the  rest. 
There  are  unfortunate  situations  in  which  one  man  cannot  maintain 
his  liberty  but  at  the  expense  of  another,  and  where  the  citizen 
cannot  be  entirely  free  unless  tlic  rigours  of  slaveiy  are  extreme. 
As  for  you,  modem  people,  you  have  no  slavery,  but  you  are 
yourselves  slaves.  You  purchase  other  men's  liberty  with  your 
own.  In  vain  you  boast  of  this  advantage.  I  see  in  it  rather 
cowardice  than  humanity." 

I  ask,  does  not  this  mean :  Modem  people,  yon  would  do  infi- 
nitely better  not  to  be  slaves,  but  to  possess  slaves? 

I  trust  the  reader  will  have  ihc  goodness  to  pardon  this  long 
digression,  which  is  by  no  means  useless  or  inopportune.  Rous- 
seau and  hia  disciples  of  the  Convention  have  been  held  np  to  us 
of  late  as  the  apostles  of  hiunan  fraternity.     Men  for  materiale,  a 
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ruler  for  mechanician,  a  father  of  nations  for  inventor,  a  philosopher 
above  them  all^imposture  for  means,  slavery  for  result, — is  this 
the  fraternity  which  is  promised  us? 

This  work  of  Rousseau  to  which  I  have  referred- — the  Contrat 
Social — appears  to  mo  well  fitted  to  exhibit  tlie  characteristics  of 
these  artificial  social  orpmizations.  The  inventors  of  such  aya- 
tems  set  out  with  the  idea  tttat  society  is  a  state  contrary  to  nature, 
and  they  seek  to  subject  humimity  to  different  combinations.  They 
forget  that  its  motive  f»ower,  its  spring  of  action,  is  in  itself.  They 
regard  men  as  base  materials,  and  aspire  to  impart  to  ihcm  move- 
ment and  will,  sentiment  and  life ;  placing  themselves  at  an  im- 
measurable height  above  the  whole  human  race.  These  are 
features  common  to  alf  the  inventors  of  social  organizations.  The 
inventions  are  different — the  inventors  are  alike. 

Among  the  new  arrangements  which  feeble  mortals  are  invited 
to  make  trial  of,  there  is  one  which  is  presented  to  us  in  terms 
worthy  of  attention.  Its  formula  is;  Association  voluntary  and 
progr^aice. 

But  PMictd  Economy  is  founded  exactly  on  the  datum,  that 
•ociehf  is  nothing  else  than  associatum  (sucli  as  the  above  three 
words  describe  it) — association,  very  imperfect  at  first,  because 
man  is  imperfect ;  but  improving  as  man  improves,  that  is  to  say, 
progressive. 

Is  your  object  to  effect  a  more  intimate  association  between 
labour,  capital,  and  talent,  insuring  thereby  to  the  mrmbcrs  of  the 
human  family  a  greater  amount  of  mati-rial  enjoyment — enjoyment 
more  eqnally  distributed?  If  such  associations  are  voluntary  ;  if 
force  and  constraint  do  not  intervene ;  if  the  cost  is  defrayed  by 
those  who  enter  these  associations,  without  drawing  upon  those  who 
refuse  to  enter  them,  in  what  respect  arc  they  repugnant  to  Politi- 
cal Economy?  Is  it  not  the  business  of  Political  Economy,  as  a 
science,  to  examine  the  various  forma  in  which  men  may  unite 
tJieir  powers,  and  divide  their  (^mpluymenta,  with  a  view  to  greater 
and  more  widely  diffused  prosperity?  Does  trade  not  frequently 
afford  us  examples  of  two,  three,  or  four  persons  imiiiug  to  form 
such  associations  ?  Is  M^tayoye*  not  a  sort  of  informal  association 
|-  of  capital  and  labour?  Have  we  not  in  recent  times  seen  joint 
stock  companies  formed  which  afford  to  the  smallest  capitals  the 

•  MHayagt  U  n  mode  of  letting  ranns  in  tlic  south  of  Europe,  vbero  the  Unil- 
lord  farniahM  a  proportion  of  the  meann  of  cnltiratiun.  and  iihareii  the  pmdnoe  iriih 
iha  caltirator,  or  m^toyfr.— TaAKBLATOn. 
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Opportunity  of  taking  part  in  the  most  extensive  enterprise*  ? 
Have  we  not  certain  manuiactures  in  wliicli  it  is  sought  to  give 
the  labourers  an  interest  in  the  profits?  Does  Political  Economy 
condemn  those  efforta  of  men  to  make  their  industry  more  pro- 
ductive and  profitable?  Does  she  affirm  anywhere  that  human 
nature  has  reached  perfection  ?  Quito  the  contrary.  I  believe  that 
there  is  no  science  which  demonstrates  more  clearly  that  society 
is  still  in  its  infancy. 

But  whatever  hopes  we  may  entertain  as  to  the  future,  whatever 
ideas  we  may  conceive  as  to  the  measures  that  men  may  adopt  for 
the  improvement  of  their  mutual  relations,  and  the  diffoaion  of 
happiness,  knowledge,  and  morality,  we  must  never  forget  that 
society  is  an  organization  which  has  for  its  element  a  moral  and 
intelligent  agent,  endued  with  free  will,  and  susceptible  of  im- 
provement. If  you  take  away  Liberty  from  man,  he  becomes 
nothing  else  than  a  rude  and  wretched  machine. 

Liberty  would  seem  not  to  be  wanted  in  our  days.  In  France,  the 
privileged  land  of  fashion,  freedom  appears  to  be  no  longer  in  repute. 
For  myself,  I  say  that  he  who  rejects  liberty  has  no  faith  in  hu- 
man nature.  Of  late  the  distressing  dJscovery  seems  to  have  been 
made  that  liberty  leads  inevitably  to  monopoly.*  This  monstrous 
union,  this  unnatural  conjunction,  does  not  exist ;  it  is  the  imaginary 
fruit  of  an  error  which  thf  light  of  Political  Economy  speexlily  dissi- 
pates. Freedom  engender  monopoly!  Oppression  the  offspring  of 
liberty  I  To  affirm  this  is  to  affirm  that  the  tendencies  of  human 
nature  are  radically  bad — bad  in  themselves,  in  their  nature,  in  their 
essence.  It  is  to  affirm  that  the  natunil  bent  of  man  is  to  deteriora- 
tion ;  that  the  human  mind  is  irresistibly  attracted  towards  error. 
To  what  end,  then,  our  schools,  our  studies,  our  inquiries,  our  dis- 
cussions, unless  to  accelerate  our  progress  towards  that  fatal  descent ; 
since  to  teach  men  to  judge,  to  distinguish,  to  select,  is  only  to  teach 
tliem  to  commit  suicide.  And  if  the  tendencies  of  human  nature 
are  essentially  perverse,  where  are  the  organizers  of  new  social 
systems  to  place  the  fulcrum  of  that  lever  by  which  they  hope  to 
effect  their  changes?  It  must  be  somewhere  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  present  domain  of  humanity.  Do  tliey  search  for  it  in  them- 
selves— in  their  own  minds  and  hearts  ?    They  aie  not  gods  yet ,' 

*  "  It  is  ftTcrred  thnt  the  regime  of  froc  competition  domandcd  by  an  ignorant 
Political  Eaonomy,  Mid  intonded  to  do  away  with  monopolioi,  t«ndft  only  to  the  gen* 
era]  organization  of  monster  monofioUes  in  all  departments. "—fVi]in|M«  du  JSoda- 
lUnu!,  j>nr  M.  frinfUt^mnl,  p.  15. 
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~ihey  are  men,  antl  tending,  consequently,  along  with  the  -wrhole 
haman  race^  towards  the  fatal  abyss.  Shall  they  invoice  the  in- 
tervention of  the  state?  The  state  also  is  composed  of  men.  They 
muftt  therefore  prove  that  they  form  a  distinct  class,  for  whom  the 
general  laws  of  society  are  not  intended,  since  it  is  their  province 
to  make  theae  laws.  Unless  this  be  proved,  the  difficulty  is  not 
removed,  it  is  not  even  diminished. 

Let  us  not  thus  condemn  Imman  nature  before  studying  its  laws, 
its  forces,  its  energies,  its  tendencies,  Newton,  after  he  discovered 
attraction,  never  pronounced  the  name  of  God  without  uncovering 
his  head.  Yet  the  celestial  mechanism  is  subject  to  laws  of  which 
it  baa  no  consciousness ;  and  the  social  world  is  as  much  superior 
to  that  which  called  forth  the  admiration  of  Newton  as  mind  i8 
superior  to  matter.  How  much  more  reason,  then,  have  we  to 
bow  before  Omniscience  when  we  behold  the  social  mechanism, 
which  universal  intelligence  no  less  pervades  {inens  agitat  molem)  ; 
and  which  pre-scnts,  moreover,  this  extraordinary  phenomenon, 
that  every  atom  of  which  it  is  composed  is  an  animated  thinking 
being,  endued  with  marvellous  energy,  and  with  that  principle  of 
all  morality,  all  dignity,  all  progress,  the  exclusive  attribute  of 
man — Libekty. 
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What  a  profoundly  afflicting  spectacle  France  presents  to  us ! 

It  would  be  difficult  to  say  if  anarchy  haa  passed  from  ideas  to 
facts,  or  from  facts  to  ideas,  but  it  is  certain  that  it  pervades  all, 
and  abounds  eTcrywhere. 

The  poor  rise  up  against  the  rich,  men  without  fortune  or  pro- 
fession against  property ;  the  populace  against  the  bourgeoisie ; 
labour  against  capital;  agriculture  against  manufactures;  the 
country  against  the  town ;  the  prorinces  against  the  metropolis ; 
the  denizen  against  the  stranger. 

And  theorists  step  in,  and  form  a  system  of  this  antagonism. 
"•It  is  the  tnei^itahle  result,  they  say,  of  the  nature  of  things,  that  is 
to  say,  of  Liberty.  Man  is  endued  with  self-love^  and  hence  comes 
all  the  evil ;  for  since  he  is  endued  with  self-love,  he  seeks  to  bet- 
ter his  own  condition,  and  he  can  only  do  so  by  entailing  misery 
on  his  brethren.  Let  us  binder  him,  then,  from  following  his  in- 
clinations ;  let  U9  stifle  his  libertj',  cliaiige  the  human  heart,  sub- 
stitute other  motives  for  those  which  God  haa  placed  there;  let 
us  invent  and  constitute  an  artificial  society!" 

When  they  have  got  this  length,  an  unlimited  career  opens 
itself  to  their  reason  or  imagination.  If  they  are  possessed  of  a  dis- 
putatious turn  and  a  peevish  temper,  they  enter  with  eagerness  into 
an  analysis  of  Evil.  They  dissect  it,  they  put  it  in  the  crucible, 
they  interrogate  it,  thoy  remount  to  its  caviscs,  they  pursue  it  to  its 
consequences;  and,  as  by  reason  of  our  native  imi>erfection  there 
is  nothing  in  which  Evil  is  not  present,  they  asperse  and  disparage 
everything.  They  exhibit  to  us  Property,  Family,  Cnpital,  La- 
bour, Competition,  Liberty,  Personal  Interest,  only  in  one  of  their 
aspects,  and  always  on  the  d^irk  side,  the  side  which  injures  or 

*  This  And  the  folloiting  chj|)itcr  wen*  iniertod  in  the  Journal  dtm  ^ecmomistes, 
Ft^ptember  •nd  Dccainbor  1&48>— Ehi'roa. 
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[estroja.  Their  lectures  on  the  nfttnral  history  of  man  are,  if  T 
may  use  the  expression,  clinical  lectures — the  suhject  is  always  on 
his  deathbed.  They  impiously  defy  God  to  reconcile  what  is  said 
of  his  infinite  goodness  with  the  existent*  of  evil.  They  stain 
and  sully  everyrhing ;  they  disgust  ns  with  everjrthing ;  they  dis- 
pute everything;  and  yet  tliey  obtain  only  a  melancholy  and 
dangerous  success  with  those  classes  whom  sufieiing  disposes  but 
too  much  U>  despair. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  such  theorists  have  a  heart  open  to  bene- 
volence, a  mind  which  is  pleased  with  illusions,  they  rush  to  the 
re^on  of  chimeras.  They  dream  of  an  Oceana,  an  Atlantis,  a 
Salente,  a  Spensonie,  an  Icarie,  a  Utopia,  a  Fhalanst^re,*  and 
they  people  tl»ese  imaginary  regions  witli  a  docile,  loving,  devoted 
race  who  always  avoid  setting  themselves  up  against  the  fencies 
of  the  dreamer.  lie  instals  himself  coniplaeentty  in  the  seat  of 
ProAndence.  He  arranges,  he  dispoBos,  he  moulds  men  after  his 
own  fancy.  Nothing  stops  him.  He  never  encounters  deceit. 
He  resembles  the  Roman  preacht^r,  who,  after  Imving  tr-inaforrapd 
his  square  «ip  into  Rousseau,  refuted  warmly  the  Conirat  aocial^ 
and  triumphantly  reduced  his  adversary  to  silence.  It  is  thus 
that  our  Ref«:>rmers  dazzle  those  who  suffer  by  means  of  seductive 
pictures  of  ideal  felicity,  well  fitted  to  disgust  them  with  the  hard 
necessities  of  real  life. 

The  theorist,  however,  rarely  confines  himself  to  such  innocent 
chimeras.  The  moment  he  aims  at  leading  mankind,  he  finds  the 
people  impatient  of  attempted  transformations.  Men  resist — they 
get  angry.  In  order  to  gain  them  over,  he  harangues  them  not 
only  on  the  happiness  they  reject,  but  more  especially  on  the  evils 
from  which  he  professes  to  deliver  them.  He  finds  it  impossible 
to  make  too  striking  a  picture.  He  is  continually  charging  his 
palette  and  deepening  his  colours.  He  hunts  out  the  evils  of  ex- 
isting society  with  as  much  zeal  as  another  employs  in  discovering 
the  good.  He  sees  nothing  but  sufferings,  rags,  leanness,  starva- 
tion, pain,  oppression.  He  is  enraged  that  society  has  not  a  deeper 
sense  of  its  misery.  He  neglects  no  means  of  making  it  throw  off 
its  insensibility,  and,  having  begun  with  benevolence,  he  ends 
with  misanthropy.! 

•  loane,  Phalau^t^re,  &c., — aliuaioo  to  Socialist  works  of  the  day. — Tiusplator. 

t  "  Our  indtistrinl  r^frime.  fnttndcd  on  competition  witluiut  gaAmntee  knd  wUh* 
ottt  orgftnicAiion,  is  th*^ii  nnly  a  «ocUI  titll,  it  vm\  realization  of  all  tbc  tonneutH  and 
all  iho  panuihm«nr4  of  th«  aocieDl  Tenaniii.     There  ii  ont'  difimvnrr*,  howervr — 
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God  forbid  tliat  1  sliould  call  in  question  the  smccrity  of  any 
one.  But,  in  iruth,  I  cannot  explain  to  myself  how  thcac  writers, 
who  see  a  radical  antagonism  in  the  natural  order  of  things,  can 
ever  tiistc  a  moment's  calm  or  repose.  Discoiu-agement  and 
despair  would  seem  to  be  their  unhappy  portion.  For,  to  sum  up 
all,  if  nature  is  mistaken  in  making  personal  interest  the  main- 
Bprinpj  of  human  society  (and  the  mistake  is  manifest  if  it  be 
admitted  that  the  interests  of  society  are  fatally  antagonistic),  how 
do  they  not  perceive  that  the  evil  is  without  remedy?  Being  men 
ourselves,  and  being  able  to  have  recourse  only  to  men,  where  csu 
be  our  jx>iut  d'appui  for  changing  the  tendencies  of  human  nature? 
Shall  we  invoke  the  Police,  the  Magistracy,  the  State,  the  Legis- 
lature ?  That  would  only  be  to  invoke  men,  that  is  to  say,  beings 
subject  to  the  common  inllrmity.  Shall  we  address  ourselves  to 
Universal  Suffrage?  That  would  be  to  give  the  freest  course  to 
the  universal  tendency. 

Only  one  expedient  remains  to  these  gentlemen.  It  is  to  hold 
themselves  out  as  discoverers,  as  prophets,  made  of  different  clay 
from  their  fellow-raen,  and  deriving  their  inspiration  from  a  different 
source.  This  is  the  reason,  no  doubt,  why  we  find  them  so  fre- 
quently enveloping  their  syatenis  and  their  counsels  in  a  mystic 
phraseology.  But  if  they  are  ambassadors  of  Ood,  let  them  exhibit 
their  credentials.  In  effect,  what  they  demand  is  sovereign  power, 
despotism  the  most  absolute  that  ever  existed.  They  not  only  wish 
to  govern  our  acts,  but  to  revolutionize  om-  thoughts.  Do  tliey 
hope  that  mankind  will  believe  them  on  their  word,  when  they 
are  not  able  to  agree  among  themselves? 

But  before  even  examining  their  projects  of  artificial  societies^ 
is  there  not  one  point  upon  which  it  is  necessary  to  assure  our- 
selves, namely,  whether  they  are  not  mistaken  in  the  very  foimda- 
tion  of  their  argument?  Is  it  quite  certain  that  men's  interests 
ABE  KATUUALLY  ANTAGONISTIC;  that  an  irremediable  cause  of 
inequality  is  fatally  developed  in  the  natural  order  of  human  so- 
ciety under  the  influence  of  personal  interest,  and  that  Providence 
is  manifestly  in  error  in  ordaining  that  the  progress  of  man  should 
be  towards  ease  and  competency  ? 

This  is  what  I  propose  to  inquire  into. 

Taking  man  as  it  has  pleased  God  to  constitute  him,  capable  of 
foresight  and  experience,  perfectible,  endued  with  self-love,  it  is 
true, — but  Bclf-love  qualified  by  the  sympathetic  principle,  and  at 
all  events  restrained  and  balanced  by  encountering  an  analogous 
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■antiment  uuiveraall/  prevailing  m  the  mediniD  in  which  it  acts, — 
I  proceed  to  inquire  what  social  order  must  necessarily  result  from 
the  combination  and  free  play  of  such  elements. 

If  we  find  that  this  result  is  nothing  else  than  a  progressive 
march  towards  prosjwrity,  improvement,  and  equality, — a  sustained 
approximation  of  all  classes  towards  the  same  physical,  intellectual, 
and  moral  level,  accompanied  by  a  constant  elevation  of  that  level, 
the  ways  of  God  to  man  will  be  vindicated.  We  shall  learn  with 
delight  that  there  is  no  gap,  no  blank,  in  creation,  and  that  the 
social  order,  like  everything  else,  attests  the  existence  of  those 
karmonic  laws  before  which  Newton  bowed  his  head,  and  which 
elicited  from  the  Psalmist  the  exclamation,  "  tJie  Jteavtns  declare 
the  jjhry  of  Gofiy 

Kouaseau  has  said,  "  If  I  were  a  prince  or  a  legislator,  I  sliould 
not  lose  my  time  in  pointing  out  what  was  necessary  to  be  done — 
I  should  do  it,  or  hold  my  tongue." 

I  am  not  a  prince,  but  the  confidence  of  my  fellow-citizens  has 
made  me  a  legislator.  Perhaps  they  will  tcU  me  that  this  is  the 
time  for  me  to  act  and  not  to  write. 

Let  them  pardon  mc.  Whether  it  be  truth  itself  which  urges 
me  on,  or  that  I  am  the  dupe  of  an  illusion,  I  have  never  ceased 
to  feel  the  want  of  concentrating  those  ideas  which  have  hitherto 
failed  to  find  acceptance  when  presented  in  detached  portions.  I 
think  I  discover  in  the  play  of  the  natural  laws  of  society  sublime 
and  consoling  harmonies.  What  I  see,  or  think  I  see,  ought  I 
not  to  try  to  exhibit  to  others,  iu  order  to  rally  round  a  sentiment 
of  concord  and  fraternity  many  unsettled  minds,  many  imbittercd 
hearts?  If,  when  the  much-loved  vessel  of  the  stjite  is  beat  by 
the  tempest,  I  sometimes  appear  to  absent  myself  from  my  post, 
in  order  to  collect  my  scattered  thoughts,  it  is  because  I  feel  my 
feeble  hands  unfitted  for  the  work.  Is  it,  besides,  to  betray  my 
misaion,  to  reflect  upon  the  causes  of  the  tempest  itself,  and  en- 
deavour to  act  upon  these  causes?  And  then,  what  I  find  I  can- 
not do  to-day,  who  knows  but  it  may  be  given  me  to  accomplish 
to-morrow  ? 

I  shall  begin  by  establishing  some  Economical  idca«.  Availing 
myself  of  the  works  of  my  predecessors,  I  shall  endt^avour  to  sum 
up  the  science  In  one  principle — true,  simple,  and  proliiic^of  which 
we  have  had  a  glimpse  from  the  beginning,  to  which  we  are  con- 
stantly drawing  nearer  and  ne^iror,  and  of  which,  perhaps,  the  time 
is  now  onme  to  fix  the  formula.     By  the  light  thus  afforded,  I 
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shall  ttitcrwarda  essay  the  solution  of  some  yet  disputed  problems 
— Competition,  Machinery,  Foreign  ti-ade,  Luxury,  Capital,  Rent, 
&c.  I  shall  note  some  of  the  relations,  or,  I  should  rather  say, 
the  haniionies,  of  Political  Economy,  with  the  other  moral  and 
social  sciences,  glancing  at  the  important  subjects  indicated  by  the 
terms — Personal  Interest,  Property,  Community,  Liberty,  Equal- 
ity, Responsibility,  Solidarity,  Fraternity,  Unity.  Last  of  all,  I 
aliall  invite  attention  to  the  artificial  obstacles  which  the  pacific, 
regular,  and  progressive  development  of  human  society  encountera. 
From  these  two  ideas — Natural  harmonic  Laws — Artificial  disturb- 
ing Causes — will  be  deduced  the  solution  of  the  Social  Problem. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  there  are  two  rocka  ahead  upon  which 
this  undertaking  may  founder.  In  the  middle  of  the  vortex  in 
which  we  are  carried  along,  if  this  work  ia  abstruse,  it  will  not  be 
read ;  if  it  obtains  readers,  the  questions  of  which  it  treats  will  bo 
but  glanced  at.  How  arc  we  to  reconcile  the  exactions  of  the 
reader  with  the  requirements  of  science  ?  To  satisfy  all  conditions 
both  in  form  and  substance,  each  word  would  require  to  be  weighed, 
and  have  its  proper  place  assigned  to  it.  It  is  thus  that  the  cryfi- 
tal  is  foi-med  drop  by  drop  in  silence  and  obscurity.  Retirement, 
quiet,  time,  freedom  from  care — all  arc  wanting  to  me — and  I  am 
forced  to  trust  to  the  sagacity  of  the  public,  and  throw  myself  on 
its  indulgence. 

The  subject  of  Political  Economy  is  Man. 
But  it  does  not  embrace  the  whole  range  of  human  affairs.  The 
science  of  morals  has  appropriated  all  that  comes  within  the  at- 
tractive regions  of  Sympathy  —  the  religious  sentiment,  paternal 
and  maternal  tenderness,  filial  piety,  love,  friendship,  patriotism, 
charity,  politeness.  To  Political  Economy  is  left  only  the  cold 
domain  of  Personal  interest.  This  is  unjustly  forgotten  when 
Economical  science  is  reproached  with  wanting  the  charm  and 
unction  of  morals.  How  can  it  be  otherwise?  Dispute  its  right 
to  existence  as  a  science,  but  don't  force  it  to  counterfeit  what  it  is 
not,  and  cannot  be.  If  human  transactions  which  have  wealth 
for  their  object  are  vast  enough,  complicated  enough,  to  afford 
materials  for  a  speci.il  science,  leave  to  it  its  own  attractions,  such 
as  they  are,  and  don't  force  it  to  speak  of  men's  Interests  in  the 
language  of  Sentiment.  For  my  own  part,  I  believe  that  little 
good  has  been  eftcctcd  of  Into  in  exacting  from  writers  on  Political 
Economy  a  tone  of  enthusiastic  sentimentality  which  in  their 
mouth  can  only  be  declamation.     Of  what  do  they  treat?     Of 
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traosactiona  which  take  place  between  people  who  know  nothing 
of  each  other,  who  owe  each  otlier  nothing  but  common  Jnstic**, 
who  Beek  to  defend  or  advance  certain  interests.  It  has  to  do  with 
cLutOfi  and  pretentions  which  limit  and  restrain  each  otlieT,  and 
with  which  disinterestedness  and  devotion  have  nothing  to  do. 
Take  a  lyre,  and  chiint  such  themes  t  As  well  might  Lamartine 
aing  his  odea  with  the  aid  of  the  logarithm  tablea. 

Not  that  Political  Economy  is  without  its  poetry.  There  U 
poetry  wherever  order  and  harmony  exist.  But  it  is  in  the  results, 
not  in  the  demonstrations.  It  is  brought  out,  not  created.  Keppler 
did  not  give  himself  out  as  a  poet,  and  yet  the  laws  which  he  dia- 
oovcred  are  the  true  poetry  of  mind. 

Thus,  Political  Economy  regards  man  only  in  one  aspect,  and 
our  first  care  must  be  to  study  man  in  that  point  of  view.  This  is 
the  reason  why  we  cannot  avoid  going  back  to  the  primary  pheno- 
mena of  human  Setisibilifif  and  ActUitif.  Start  not,  gentle  reader  I 
We  shall  not  detain  you  long  in  those  cloudy  regions  of  metaphy- 
sics, and  we  shall  borrow  from  that  science  only  such  notions  as 
are  clear,  simple,  and,  if  possible,  incontestable. 

The  flouT,  or  (to  get  rid  of  the  spiritual  question)  man,  is  endued 
with  Sensibility.  Let  this  sensibility  be  cither  in  the  soul  or  in 
the  body,  man,  as  a  passive  being,  always  experiences  semcUi&na 
either  painful  or  agreeable.  As  an  actit^  being,  he  makes  an 
effort  to  drive  away  tlie  one  set  of  sensations  and  to  multiply  the 
other.  The  result,  which  affecta  him  again  as  a  passive  being, 
may  be  called  Satisfaction. 

The  general  idea  of  Sensibility  springs  from  other  ideas  which 
are  more  precise:  pain,  want,  desire,  taste,  appetite,  on  one  side; 
and,  on  the  other,  pleasure,  enjoyment,  competence. 

Between  these  two  extremes  a  middle  term  is  interposed,  and 
from  the  general  idea  of  Activity  spring  the  more  precise  ideas  of 
pain,  effort,  fatigue,  labour,  production. 

In  analyzing  Sensibility  and  Activity  we  encounter  a  word  com- 
mon to  botli ;  the  word  Pain.  To  experience  certain  sensations  is 
a  pain^  and  we  cannot  put  an  end  to  it  but  by  an  effort,  which  is 
also  a  jwin.  We  fe4:l /tains;  we  taJce  paina.  This  advertises  us 
that  here  below  we  have  only  a  choice  of  evils. 

In  the  aggregate  of  these  phenomena  all  is  personnlj  as  well  the 
Sensation  which  precedes  the  effort,  aa  tlie  Satisfaction  which 
follows  it. 

We  cannot  doubt,  then,  that  Personal  interest  is  the  great  main- 
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spriDg  of  human  nature.  It  muBt  be  perfectly  understood,  how- 
ever, tliat  this  term  U  here  employed  aa  the  expre88ion  of  a  nniveraal 
fact,  inconteatahle,  and  resulting  from  the  organization  of  man, — 
and  not  of  a  critical  judgment  on  his  conduct  and  actions,  as  if, 
instead  of  it,  we  should  employ  the  word  egotism.  Moral  science 
would  be  rendered  impossible,  if  wc  were  to  pervert  beforehand 
the  terms  of  which  it  ia  compcUcd  to  make  use. 

Human  effort  does  not  always  come  necessarily  to  place  itself 
between  the  sensation  and  the  satisfaction.  Sometimes  the  satis- 
faction cornea  of  its  own  accord.  More  finequently  the  effort  ia 
exercised  upon  matet^ls,  by  the  intervention  of  forces  which  nature 
has  placed  gratuitously  at  our  disposal. 

If  we  give  the  name  of  Utility  to  all  which  effects  the  satisfaction 
of  wants,  there  arc,  then,  utilities  of  two  kinds: — one,  vouchsafed 
to  us  gratuitously  by  Providence ;  the  other  (if  I  may  use  the  ex- 
pression), requiring  to  be  purchased  by  an  Eff&rt, 

Thus  the  complete  evolution  embraces,  or  may  embrace,  these 
four  ideas : — 

Gratuitous  Utility 
Onerous  Utility 

Man  is  endued  with  progressive  faculties.  He  compares,  he 
foresees,  he  learns,  he  reforms  himself,  by  experience.  If  want  is 
a  -pain^  effort  is  a  pain  also,  and  tliere  Is  therefore  no  reason  why 
he  should  not  seek  to  diminish  the  latter,  when  he  can  do  so  with- 
out diminishing  the  satisfaction,  which  is  his  ultimate  object.  This 
\<i  the  reason  of  his  success  when  he  comes  to  replace  onerous  by 
gratuitous  Utility^  which  is  tlie  perpetual  object  of  his  search. 

It  follows  from  the  interested  nature  of  the  human  heart,  that  we 
constantly  seek  to  increase  the  proportion  which  our  Satisfactions 
bear  to  our  Efforts ;  and  it  results  from  the  intelligent  nature  of 
our  mind  that  we  manage  at  each  step  to  augment  the  proportion 
which  gratuitous  bears  to  onerous  Utility. 

Every  time  a  success  of  this  nature  is  achieved,  a  part  of  our 
efforts  is,  so  to  spenk,  rendered  disposable,  and  wc  have  the  option 
of  either  indulging  ourselves  with  longer  repose,  or  of  working  for 
the  satisfaction  of  new  desires,  if  these  arc  strong  enough  to  stim- 
ulate our  activity. 

Such  is  the  principle  of  all  economic  progress ;  and  it  is  easy 
to  se^  that  it  is  the  principle  also  of  all  deception ;  for  progress 
and  error  have  both  their  root  in  that  marvellous  gift'  of  God  to 
man — Free  \r%lL 
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We  are  endued  wiih  the  faculty  of  comparing,  of  judging,  of 
choosing,  and  of  acting  in  consequence ;  which  implies  that  we 
may  form  a  right  or  a  wrong  judgment,  and  make  a  good  or  a  bad 
choice.  It  is  never  useless  to  remind  men  of  tliis  when  they  talk 
of  Liberty. 

We  never  deceive  ourselves,  it  is  tme,  regarding  the  particular 
nature  of  our  sensations,  and  we  discern  with  an  infallible  instinct 
whether  they  arc  painful  or  agreeable.  But  how  many  various 
ferms  may  our  errors  take !  We  may  Ijc  labouring  mider  a  mis- 
take a&  to  the  cause,  and  pursue  with  ardour,  as  likely  to  afibrd  us 
enjoyment,  what  can  only  inflict  pain  upon  us ;  or  we  may  be 
xniBtaken  as  to  the  chain  of  consequences,  and  be  ignorant  that  an 
immediate  satisfaction  will  be  followed  hy  greater  ulterior  pain ; 
or,  again,  we  may  mistake  the  relative  importance  of  our  wants 
and  our  desires. 

Not  only  may  wc  thus  give  a  false  direction  to  our  efforts  through 
ignorance,  l)ut  also  through  a  perverse  will.  "  Man,"  says  M. 
Bonald,  *'  is  an  intelligence  served  by  organs."  What  I  is  there 
nothing  else  in  us?     Have  wc  no  passions? 

Wlien  we  speak  of  harmony,  then,  we  must  not  be  understood 
to  mean  that  the  natural  arrangement  of  the  social  world  is  such 
that  error  and  vice  have  been  excluded  from  it.  To  maintain  that 
thesis  in  the  face  of  plain  facts  would  be  to  carry  the  love  of  system 
to  madness.  To  have  harmony  without  diss«jnanee  man  must 
cither  be  devoid  of  free  will  or  he  must  be  infallible.  All  we  say 
is  tliis,  that  the  great  social  tendencies  are.  harmonious,  inasmuch 
as — all  error  leading  to  deception  and  all  vice  to  cliastiscment — 
the  dissonances  have  a  continual  tendency  to  disappear. 

A  first  and  vague  notion  of  property  may  be  deduced  from  these 
premises.  Since  it  is  the  individual  who  experiences  the  sensa- 
tion, the  desire,  the  want, — since  it  is  he  who  makes  the  Effort^ — 
the  satisfaction  must  necessarily  redound  to  him,  for  otherwise  the 
effort  would  be  without  cause  or  reason. 

The  Eamc  may  be  said  of  Inkeritancr.  No  theory,  no  declama- 
tion, is  required  in  order  to  make  fathers  love  their  children. 
People  who  sit  down  to  manufacture  imaginary  societies  may 
think  it  strange,  but  it  ia  so  ; — a  father  makes  as  many  EfforU  for 
the  mtiitfafiion  of  his  ehihlren  as  for  his  own.  Perhaps  he  makes 
more.  If,  then,  an  nnnatural  law  should  interdict  the  transmis.'tion 
of  property,  not  only  would  that  law  violate  property  by  the  very 
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actj  bat  it  would  binder  ita  formation  hj  abandoning  to  Inaction 
one-half  at  least  of  oar  Efforta, 

We  shall  have  occasion  to  return  to  the  subjects  of  Personal 
interest,  Property,  and  Interitance.  Let  us,  in  the  first  instnnce, 
mark  out  tlie  liraita  of  the  science  with  which  we  have  more  im- 
mediately to  do. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  think  that  a  science,  as  such,  has 
natural  and  unalterable  boundaries.  In  the  domain  of  ideas,  as  in 
that  of  iiicts,  all  tilings  are  bound  up  and  linked  together;  truths 
run  into  one  another  j  and  there  is  uo  science  which,  in  order  to  be 
complete,  might  not  be  made  to  include  all.  It  has  been  said  with 
reason  that  to  an  infinite  intelligence  there  is  but  a  single  verity. 
It  is,  then,  our  weakness  which  obliges  us  to  study  separately  a 
certain  order  of  phenomena,  and  the  classifications  which  result 
from  it  cannot  escape  a  certain  di'grce  of  arbitrariness. 

The  true  merit  is  to  explain  accurately  the  facts,  tlieir  causes, 
and  their  consoquencea.  It  is  also  a  merit,  although  a  much  less 
and  a  purely  relative  one,  to  determine,  not  rigorously — for  that 
is  impossible — but  rationally,  the  order  of  the  facts  which  we 
propose  to  study. 

I  say  this  in  order  that  it  may  not  be  supposed  that  I  intend 
to  criticise  my  predecessors  in  giving  to  Political  Economy  limits 
somewhat  different  from  those  which  they  have  assigned  to  that 
science. 

Economists  have  of  late  been  reproached  with  addicting  them- 
selves too  much  to  the  study  of  Wealth.  It  has  been  wished  thatd 
they  had  found  a  phice  in  their  science  for  all  that,  directly  ot\ 
indirectly,  contributes  to  the  happiness  or  sufferings  of  humanity. 
They  have  even  been  supposed  to  deny  everj'thing  which  they 
did  not  profess  to  teach— for  example,  the  plicuomcna  of  sympathy, 
which  is  as  natural  to  the  heart  of  man  as  the  principle  of  self- 
interest.  It  ia  as  if  they  accused  the  mineralogist  of  denying  the 
existence  of  the  animal  kingdom.  "What !  Wealth,  the  laws  of 
its  production,  of  ita  distribution,  of  its  consumption, — is  not 
this  a  subject  vast  enough,  and  important  enough,  to  be  made  the 
object  of  a  special  science  ?  If  the  conclusions  of  the  Economist 
were  at  variance  with  those  of  morals  and  politics,  I  crinld  conceive 
ground  for  the  accusation.  One  might  say  to  him,  "  In  limiting 
your  science  yon  are  mistaken,  for  it  is  not  possible  for  two 
verities  to  run  counter  to  each  other."  Perhaps  one  result  of  the 
work  which  I  nmv  submit  to  th?  publir  may  hp,  that  th**  Srience 
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of  Wealth  will  be  found  to  be  in  perfect  h&nnony  with  all  the  other 
sciences. 

Of  the  three  terms  comprcliendcd  in  the  human  destinies — 
Sensation^  Kfibrt^  Hatiafactiou — the  6rst  and  the  last  are  always 
and  necessarily  confounded  in  the  same  individuality.  It  is  im- 
pOBsible  to  imagine  them  separated.  We  can  conceive  a  sensation 
unsatisfied,  a  want  unappcased,  but  it  is  quite  impossible  to  sup- 
pose the  want  to  be  in  one  man  and  the  aatisjuctwn  to  be  in 
another. 

If  the  same  observation  applied  to  the  middle  term,  Effort^  man 
would  be  a  being  completely  solitary.  The  Economic  phenomena 
would  then  manifest  themselves  in  an  isolated  individual.  There 
might  be  a  juxtaposition  of  persons,  but  there  could  be  no  society ; 
there  might  be  a  Personal,  but  not  a  Political,  Kconomy. 

But  it  is  not  so.  It  is  very  posaiblc,  and  rcry  ofkcn  hap- 
pens, that  the  wants  of  one  owe  their  satisfaction  to  the  efforts  of 
another.  Thw  is  a  fact.  If  any  one  of  us  were  to  pass  in  review 
all  the  satisfactions  he  enjoys,  he  would  acknowledge  tliat  ho 
owes  them  chiefly  to  eflTorts  which  he  has  not  himself  made  j  and 
in  the  same  way,  the  lalxnir  which  we  undergo,  each  in  his  own 
profession,  goes  almost  always  to  satisfy  the  desires  of  other's. 

This  tolls  ns,  that  it  is  neither  in  the  wants  nor  in  the  satisfac- 
tions (phenomena  essentially  personal  and  intransmissible),  but 
in  the  nature  of  the  mean  term,  human  Efforts^  that  we  must  search 
for  the  social  principle — the  origin  of  Political  Economy. 

It  is  in  fact  to  this  faculty,  given  to  men,  and  to  men  alone, 
among  all  creatures,  to  work  Uie  onejor  Oie  oOier  ;  it  is  this  trans- 
mission of  efforts,  this  exchange  of  services,  with  all  the  infinite 
and  involved  combinations  to  which  it  gives  rise,  through  time 
and  through  space,  it  is  tuir  precisely  which  constitutes  Economic 
Science,  points  out  its  origin,  and  determines  its  limits. 
I,  say,  then : 

Evert/  effort,  capable  of  satisfying^  on  condition  of  a  retom,  the 
^anU  of  a  person  other  than  the  man  who  makes  the  efforij  and  con- 
tequently  the  icant^  and  satiifactions  relative  to  this  species  of  effort^ 
eongtitutc  tJie  domain  of  Political  Economy. 

Thus,  to  give  an  example  :  the  act  of  breathing,  although  it 
includes  the  three  terms  which  constitute  the  Economic  phenomenon, 
does  not  pertain  to  that  science,  and  we  see  liie  reason.  What 
we  have  here  to  do  with  is  a  series  of  facts,  of  which  not  only 
the  two  extremes — want  and  satisfaction — are  incapable  of  (rann- 
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mission  (tliej  arc  altra^  so) ;  l)ut  the  mean  term,  Effort^  is  also 
incapable  of  transmission.  To  enable  us  to  respire  we  invoke  the 
asaiatince  of  no  one ;  in  that  tliere  ia  neitlicr  a  service  to  be  received 
nor  u  service  to  render.  The  fact  is  in  its  nature  individual,  not 
Bocialj  and  consequently  cannot  enter  into  a  science  which  is  es- 
sentially one  of  relation,  as  its  very  name  indicates. 

But  if,  in  peculiar  circumstances,  people  were  to  render  each 
other  assistance  to  enable  them  to  breathe,  as  when  a  workman 
descends  in  a  diving-hell,  wlien  a  physician  treats  a  patient  for 
pulmonary  complaints,  or  when  the  i)olice  take  measures  for 
purifying  the  air,  in  sucii  cases  there  is  a  want  satisfied  by  a 
person  other  than  the  person  who  experiences  the  want ;  there 
is  a  service  rendered ;  and  respiration  itself,  as  far  at  least  as 
coDoems  assistance  and  remuneration,  is  brought  within  the  sphere 
of  Political  Economy. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  transaction  should  be  completed,  it 
is  sutBcient  that  it  is  possible,  in  order  to  impart  to  the  labour 
employed  an  economic  character.  The  labourer  who  raises  com 
for  his  own  use  accomplishes  an  economic  fact  in  this  respect  tliat 
the  com  is  caj^ablc  of  being  exchanged. 

To  make  an  cflbrt  in  order  to  satisfy  another's  wants  is  to  render 
him  a  service.  If  a  service  is  stipulated  in  return,  there  is  an 
exchange  of  servic-es ;  and  as  this  ia  the  most  ordinary  case, 
Political  Economy  may  be  defined  tlie  theory  of  Exchange. 

Whatever  may  be  for  one  of  the  contracting  parties  tlie  urgency 
of  the  want,  or  for  the  other  the  intensity  of  the  effort,  if  the 
exchange  is  free,  the  two  services  exchanged  are  worth  each  other. 
Value,  then,  consists  in  the  comparative  appreciation  of  reciprocal 
aervicesj  and  Political  Economy  again  may  be  defined  tJie  theory  of 
Value. 

I  have  just  defined  Political  Economy,  and  marked  out  its  do- 
main, without  mentioning  an  essential  element,  gmtuitous  Utility, 

All  authors  Jiavc  remarked  that  we  derive  a  multitude  of  satis- 
factions from  this  source.  They  denominate  these  utilities,  such 
as  air,  water,  the  light  of  the  sun,  &c.,  natural  vmWt,  in  contra- 
distinction to  social  tceolihj  and  having  done  so,  they  take  no  more 
notice  of  them  ;  and  in  fact  it  would  seem  tliat,  as  they  give  rise 
to  no  effort,  to  no  exchange,  to  no  service,  as  (being  destitute  of 
value)  they  figure  in  no  inventory  of  goods,  they  should  not  be 
admitted  into  the  domain  of  Political  Economy, 

I'his  exclusion  would  be  rational  if  graluiUniM  utility  were  a 
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fixed  invariable  qnantity,  always  separated  from  onerous  utility ; 
bat  they  are  conatantly  mixed  up,  and  in  inverse  proportions. 
Man's  constant  endeavour  is  to  subetitute  the  one  for  the  other, 
that  is  to  say,  to  arrive,  by  means  of  natural  and  gratuitous 
agents,  at  the  same  results  as  by  efforts.  lie  accomplishes  by  tho 
wind,  by  gravitation,  by  heat,  by  the  elasticity  of  the  air,  what 
he  accomplished  at  first  only  by  muscular  exertion. 

Now  what  happens?  Although  the  effect  is  eqmdly  tiscful,  the 
eflbrt  is  less.  Less  effort  implies  less  service,  and  less  service 
implies  less  value.  Each  step  of  progress,  then,  annihilates  value ; 
but  liow?  Not  by  suppressing  the  useful  effect,  but  by  substi- 
tuting gratuitous  for  onerous  utility,  natural  for  social  wealth.  In 
one  sense  the  portion  of  value  thus  annihilated  is  excluded  from 
the  domain  of  Political  Economy,  just  as  it  is  excluded  from  our 
inventories.  It  is  no  longer  exchanged,  bought,  or  sold,  and 
mankind  enjoy  it  without  effort  and  almost  without  conscious- 
ness. It  is  no  longer  accounted  relative  wealth,  but  is  ranked 
among  tlic  gifts  of  God. 

Bat,  on  the  other  liand,  if  science  takes  it  no  longer  into  accoimt, 
the  error  is  assuredly  committed  of  losing  sight  of  what  under  all 
circumstances  is  the  main,  the  essential  thing — the  result,  the 
lu^I  effect.  Li  that  wise  wc  overlook  the  stixjngest  tendencies 
towards  community  and  ci:|uaHty,  and  discover  much  less  of  har- 
mony in  the  social  oi-der.  If  this  book  is  destined  to  advance 
Political  Economy  a  single  step,  it  will  be  by  keeping  constantly 
before  the  eyes  of  the  reader  that  portion  of  value  which  is  suc- 
cessively annihilated,  and  recovered,  under  the  form  of  gratutiouM 
utility^  by  mankind  at  large, 

I  shall  here  make  an  ob8cr\'ation  which  will  prove  how  frequently 
the  sciences  unite  and  nearly  run  into  each  other. 

I  have  just  defined  servu;e.  It  is  the  effort  hi  one  man,  while  the 
toant  and  the  satisfa4:h'ou  are  in  another.  Sometimes  the  service 
is  rendered  gratuitously,  without  rcmimcrntion,  without  any  service 
being  exacted  in  return.  It  proceeds,  then,  from  the  principle  of 
sympathy  rather  than  from  the.  principle  of  self-interest.  It 
constitutes  gift,  not  exchange.  Consequently  it  would  seem  to 
appertain  not  to  Political  Economy  (which  is  the  theory  of  ex- 
change), but  to  morals.  In  fact,  acts  of  that  nature,  by  reason  of 
their  motive,  arc  ralber  moral  than  economical.  Wc  shall  see, 
however,  that,  by  reason  of  their  effects,  they  concern  the  science 
which  now  engages  U3.     On  the  other  hand,  semces  rendered  for 
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an  onerous  consideration,  on  condition  of  a  return,  and^  by  reason 
of  that  motive  (essentially  economic),  do  not  on  that  account 
remain  excluded  from  the  domain  of  morals,  in  so  far  as  their 
effects  are  concerned. 

Thus  these  two  branches  of  knowledge  have  an  infinite  number 
of  points  of  contact ;  and  as  two  truths  cannot  be  antagonistic, 
when  the  economist  ascribes  to  a  phenomenon  injurious  conse- 
quences, and  the  moralist  ascribes  to  it  beneficial  effects,  we  may 
affirm  that  one  or  other  of  them  is  mistaken.  It  is  thus  that  the 
sciences  verify  and  fortify  one  another. 
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I  perhaps  impossible,  and,  at  any  rate,  it  would  not  be  of  mach 
ase,  to  present  a  complete  and  methodical  catalogue  of  human 
wants.  Nearly  all  those  which  are  of  real  importance  are  com- 
prised in  the  following  enumeration  : — 

Respiration  (I  retain  here  that  want,  as  marking  the  boundary 
where  the  transmission  of  labour  or  exchange  of  services  begins) — 
Food — Clothings — Lodging — Preservation  or  re-establish ment  of 
Health — Locomotion  —  Security — Instruction —  Diversion — Sense 
of  the  beautiful. 

Wants  exist  This  is  a  fact.  It  would  be  puerile  to  inquire 
whether  we  should  have  been  better  without  wants,  and  why  God 
has  made  us  subject  to  them. 

It  is  ajrtain  that  man  sJifferSy  and  even  dies,  when  he  cannot 
satisfy  the  wants  which  belong  to  his  organization.  It  is  certain 
that  he  suffers,  and  may  even  die,  when  in  satisfying  certain  of  his 
wants  he  indulges  to  excess. 

We  cannot  satisfy  the  greater  part  of  our  wants  without  pain  or 
trouble,  which  may  be  considered  as  miffering.  The  same  may  b© 
said  of  the  act  by  which,  exercising  a  noble  control  over  our 
appetites,  we  impose  on  ourselves  a  privation. 

Thtia,  suffering  is  inevitable,  and  there  remains  to  us  only  a 
choice  of  evils.  Nothing  comes  more  home  to  us  than  suffering, 
And  hence  personal  interest — the  sentiment  which  is  branded  now- 
a-days  with  the  name^  of  egotism  and  individualism — is  inde- 
stractiblc.  Nature  has  placed  sensihiWy  at  the  extremity  of  our 
nerves,  and  at  all  the  avenues  to  the  heart  and  mind,  as  an  ad- 
gu:trd,  to  give  us  notice  when  our  satisfactions  arc  either 
live  or  in  exceas.  Puin  has,  then,  a  purpose,  a  mission. 
We  are  asked  frequently,  whether  the  existence  of  evil  can  be 
reconciled  with  the  infinite  goodness  of  the  Creator — a  formidable 
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problem  that  philosophy  vnW  always  discuss,  and  never  probably 
be  able  to  solve,  Aa  far  as  Political  Economy  ia  concerned,  we 
must  take  man  as  he  is,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  given  to  imagina- 
tion to  figure  to  itself — far  less  can  the  reason  conceive— a  sentient 
and  mortal  being  exempt  from  pain,  We  should  try  in  vain  to 
comprehend  sensibility  witliout  paLn,  or  man  without  seusibility. 

In  our  days,  certain  sentimentalist  schools  reject  as  false  all 
social  science  which  does  not  go  the  length  of  establishing  a  eystem 
by  means  of  whicli  suffering  may  be  banished  from  the  world. 
They  pass  a  severe  judgment  on  Political  Economy  because  it  ad- 
mits, what  it  is  impossible  to  deny,  the  existence  of  suffering.  They 
go  fartlier — they  make  Political  Economy  responsible  for  it.  It  is 
as  if  they  were  to  attribute  the  frailty  of  our  organs  to  the  physio- 
logist who  makes  them  the  object  of  his  study. 

Undoubtedly  we  may  acquire  a  temporary  popularity,  attract 
the  regards  of  suffering  classes,  and  irritate  them  against  the 
natural  order  of  society,  by  telling  them  that  we  have  in  our  head 
a  plan  of  artificial  social  arrangement  which  excludes  pain  in 
every  form.  We  may  even  pretend  to  aj^propriate  God's  secret, 
and  to  interpret  his  presumed  will,  by  banishing  evil  from  the 
world.  And  there  will  not  be  wanting  those  who  will  treat  as 
impious  a  science  which  exposes  such  pretensions,  and  who  will 
accuse  it  of  overlooking  or  denying  tlie  foresight  of  the  Author  of 
tilings. 

These  schools,  at  the  same  time,  give  us  a  frightful  picture  of 
the  actual  state  of  society,  not  pexcciving  that  if  it  be  impious  to 
foresee  suffering  in  the  future,  it  is  equally  so  to  expose  its  existence 
in  the  past  or  in  the  present.  For  the  infinite  admits  of  no  limits ; 
and  if  a  single  human  being  has  since  the  crration  experienced 
suffering,  that  fact  would  entitle  us  to  admit,  without  impiety,  that 
suffering  has  entered  into  the  plan  of  Providence. 

Surely  it  is  more  philosophical  and  more  manly  to  acknowledge 
at  once  great  natural  facts  which  not  only  exist,  but  apart  from 
which  we  can  form  no  just  or  adequate  conception  of  human 
nature. 

Man,  then,  is  subject  to  suffering,  and  consequently  society  is 
also  subject  to  it 

Suffering  discharges  a  function  in  the  individual,  and  conse- 
quently in  society. 

An  accurate  investigation  of  the  social  laws  discloses  to  us  that 
the  mission  of  suffering  is  gradually  to  destroy  its  own  causes,  to 
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ciicumacnbe  suffcrizig  itself  within  narrower  limits^  and  finally  to 
afisnre  the  preponderance  of  the  Good  and  the  Fair^  by  enabling 
us  to  purchaae  or  merit  that  preponderance. 

The  nomenclature  we  have  propoaetl  places  material  wants  in 
the  forcgroand. 

The  timea  in  which  wc  live  force  me  to  put  the  reader  on  hia 
guard  againat  a  speciea  of  seutimcutal  affectation  which  is  now 
much  in  vogue. 

There  arc  people  who  hold  very  cheap  what  they  disdainfully 
term  vtatenal  tcantSj  mcUenal  salkjacturmt :  they  will  say,  as  Beliae 
saya  to  Chrysalc, 

*'  Le  corp«,  cette  ^enille,  cst-il  d'une  Importanoe, 
Van  prix  k  mfritvr  seulumunt  rju'on  y  pouse?" 

And  altliough,  in  general^  pretty  well  off  themselves,  they  will 
blame  me  for  having  indicated  as  one  of  our  most  pressing  wants, 
that  offiodf  for  example. 

I  acknowledge  undoubtedly  that  moral  advancement  is  a  higher 
thing  than  physical  sustenance.  But  arc  wo  so  atuffcd  with  de- 
clamatory affectation  that  we  can  no  longer  venture  to  say,  that  be- 
fore we  can  set  about  moral  culture,  we  must  have  the  means  of 
living.  Let  us  guard  ourselves  against  these  puerilities,  which  ob- 
struct science.  In  wishing  to  pass  for  philanthropical  we  cease  to  be 
trulhfal ;  for  it  is  contrary  both  to  reason  and  to  fact  to  represent 
moral  development,  self-respect,  the  cultivation  of  refined  senti- 
ments, as  preceding  the  requirements  of  simple  prcacrvation.  This 
sort  of  pnidery  is  fjuite  modem.  Rousseau,  that  enthusiastic  pane- 
gyrist of  the  Sttit^  ofNatarej  steered  clear  of  it ;  and  a  man  endued 
with  exquisite  delicacy,  of  a  tenderness  of  heart  full  of  unction,  a 
spiritualist  even  to  quietism,  and,  towards  himself,  a  stoic — I  mean 
FiSnolon — has  said  that,  "  After  all,  solidity  of  mind  consists  in 
the  desire  to  be  exactly  instructed  aa  to  how  those  things  are 
managed  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  human  life — all  great 
affairs  turn  upon  that." 

Without  pretending,  then,  to  classify  our  wants  in  a  rigorously 
exact  order,  we  may  say,  that  man  cannot  direct  his  efforts  to  the 
aatisfaction  of  moral  wants  of  tlie  highest  and  most  elevated  kind 
tmtil  after  he  has  provided  for  those  which  concern  his  preservation 
and  sustenance.  Whence,  without  going  farther,  we  may  conclude 
that  ^vf'Ty  legislative  measure  which  tells  against  the  material  well- 
being  of  communities  injures  the  moral  life  of  nations, — a  harmony 
which  I  commend,  in  passing,  to  the  attention  of  the  reader. 
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And  since  the  ocoision  presents  itself,  T  will  here  mark  anotlier. 
Since  the  inexorable  necessities  of  nmlerJal  life  are  an  obstacle  to 
moral  and  intellectual  culture,  it  follows  t!iat  we  ought  to  find 
more  virtue  among  wealthy  than  among  poor  nations  and  classes. 
Good  Heaven !  wliat  have  I  just  said,  and  with  what  clamour  shall 
I  be  assailed!  But  the  truth  is,  it  is  a  perfect  mania  of  our  times 
to  attribute  all  disinterestedness,  all  sclf-sacritice,  all  which  con- 
stitutes the  greatness  and  moral  beauty  of  man,  to  the  poorer  classes, 
and  this  mania  has  of  late  been  still  more  develo])ed  by  a  revolu- 
tion, which,  bringing  these  classes  to  the  surface  of  society,  has  not 
failed  to  surround  them  with  a  crowd  of  flatterers. 

I  don't  deny  titat  wc4iltli,  opulence,  especially  where  it  is  very 
unequally  spread,  tends  to  develop  certain  special  vices. 

But  is  it  possible  to  admit  as  a  general  proposition  that  virtue 
is  the  privilege  of  poverty,  and  vice  the  unhappy  and  unfailing 
companion  of  ease?  Tliia  would  be  to  a^rm  that  moral  and  in- 
tellectual improvement,  which  is  only  compatible  with  a  certain 
amount  of  leisure  and  comfort,  is  detrimental  to  intelligence  and 
morality. 

I  appeal  to  the  candour  of  the  suffering  classes  themselves.  To 
what  horrible  dtssotiancis  would  such  a  paradox  conduct  us  I 

We  must  then  conclude,  that  human  nature  has  the  frightful 
alternative  presented  to  it,  either  to  remain  eternally  wretched,  or 
advance  gradually  on  the  road  to  vice  and  immorality.     Then  all 
the  forces  which  conduct  ua  to  wealth — such  as,  acti\'ity,  economy, 
fllcill,  honesty — are  the  seeds  of  vice;   while  those  which  tie  us  to 
poverty — improvidence,  idleness,  dissipation,  carelessness — arc  the 
precious  germs  of  virtue.     Could  we  conceive  in  the  moral  world 
a  dissonance  more  discouraging?    Or,  were  it  really  so,  who  would 
dare  to  address  or  counsel  the  people?    You  complain  of  your 
sufferings  (we  must  say  to  them),  and  you  are  impatient  to  see  an 
end  of  these  suifcringa.     You  groau  at  finding  yourselves  under  the 
yoke  of  the  most  imperious  material  wants,  and  you  sigh  for  the 
hour  of  your  deliverance,  for  you  desire  leisui'e  to  make  your  voice 
heard  in  the  political  world  and  to  protect  your  intcrejits.     You 
know  not  what  you  desire,  or  how  fata!  success  would  prove  to  you. 
Ease,  competence,  riches,  develop  only  vice.     Guard,  then,  reli- 
giously your  poverty  and  your  virtue. 

The  flatterers  of  the  people,  tlien,  fall  into  a  manifest  contradic- 
tion when  they  point  to  the  region  of  opulence  as  an  impure  sink 
of  egotiam  and  vice,  and,  at  the  same  time,  urge  them  on — and 
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frequently  in  their  eagerness  by  the  mo6t  illegitimate  means — to 
a  re^on  which  they  deem  ao  unfortunate. 

Such  discordances  are  never  encountered  in  the  natural  order  of 
society.  It  t3  impossible  to  suppose  that  all  men  should  aspire  to 
competence,  that  the  natural  way  to  attain  it  should  be  by  the 
exercise  of  the  strictest  virtue,  and  that  they  should  reach  it  never- 
theless only  to  be  caught  in  the  snares  of  vice.  Such  declamations 
are  calculated  only  to  light  up  and  keep  alive  the  hatred  of  claaaea. 
If  true,  they  place  human  nature  in  a  dilemma  between  poverty 
and  immorality.  If  untrue,  they  make  falsehood  tlic  minister  of 
disorder,  and  set  to  loggerheads  classes  who  should  mutually  love 
and  assist  each  other. 

Factitious  inequality — inequality  generated  by  law,  by  disturb- 
bg  the  natural  order  of  development  of  the  difierent  classes  of 
society — is,  for  all,  a  prolific  source  of  irritation,  jealousy,  and 
crime.  This  is  the  reason  why  it  is  necessary  to  satisfy  ourselves 
whether  this  natural  order  leads  to  the  progressive  amelioration 
and  progressive  equalization  of  all  classes;  and  we  should  be 
arrested  in  tliis  inquiry  by  what  lawyers  term  ajinde  non-r&xwnrj 
mperemptoiy  exception,  if  this  double  material  progress  implied 
^^  neoeMArily  a  double  moral  degradation. 

^1      Upon  tiic  subject  of  human  wants,  I  have  to  make  an  important 
^H|tettition, — and  one  which,  in  Political  Economy,  may  even  be 
^^HQnkd  as  fundamental, — it  is,  that  wants  are  not  a  fixed  im- 
mutable quantity.     They  are  not  in  their  nature  stationary,  but 
progressive. 

Wc  remark  this  characteristic  even  in  our  strictly  physical 
wants ;  but  it  becomes  more  apparent  as  wo  rise  to  those  desires 
and  intellectual  tastes  which  distinguish  man  &om  the  inferior 
aninulB. 

It  would  seem  tlmt  if  there  be  anything  in  which  men  should 
resemble  each  other,  it  is  in  the  want  of  food,  for,  unless  in  excep- 
tional cases,  men^B  stomachs  arc  very  much  alike. 
^B  And  yet  aliments  which  are  reckerdih  at  one  period  become 
|™  vul^r  at  another,  and  the  regimen  which  suits  a  Lazzarone  would 
subject  a  Dutchman  to  torture.  Thus  the  want  which  is  the  most 
immediate,  the  grossest  of  all,  and  consequently  the  most  uniform 
of  all,  still  varicfi  according  to  age,  sex,  temperament,  climate, 
custom. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  all  our  other  wants.  Scarcely  has  a 
man  found  shelter  than  he  desires  to  be  lodged,  scarcely  is  he 
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clotlied  tlian  lie  wishes  (o  he  decorated,  Bcarcoly  Ims  lie  satisfied 
his  bodily  cravingg  tlian  study,  science,  art,  oi)en  to  bis  desires  an 
unlimited  field. 

It  is  a  phenomenon  well  worthy  of  remark,  how  quickly,  hy 
continuous  satisfaction,  what  was  at  first  only  s  vague  desire 
Lecomes  a  taste,  and  wliat  was  only  a  taste  is  transformed  into  a 
want,  and  even  a  want  of  the  most  imperious  kind. 

Look  at  that  rude  artisan.  Accustomed  to  poor  fare,  plain 
clothing,  indifferent  lodging;,  he  iraasin<"9  he  would  be  the  happiest 
of  men,  and  would  have  no  farther  desires,  if  he  could  hut  reach 
the  step  of  the  ladder  immediately  above  him.  He  is  astonished 
that  those  who  Iiave  alre^idy  reached  it  should  still  torment 
themselves  as  they  do.  At  length  come^  the  modest  fortune  he 
has  dreamt  of,  and  then  he  i«  happy,  very  happy — for  a  few 
days. 

For  soon  he  becomes  familiar  with  his  new  situation,  and  by 
degrees  he  ceases  to  feel  his  fiincied  happiness.  With  indifference  be 
puts  on  the  fine  clothing  after  which  he  sighed.  He  has  got  into  a 
new  circle,  he  associates  with  other  companions,  he  drinks  of  an- 
other cup,  he  aspires  to  mount  another  step,  and  if  he  ever  turns  his 
reilectious  at  all  ujwn  himself,  he  feels  that  if  his  fortune  has 
changed,  his  soul  remains  the  same,  and  is  still  an  inexhaustible 
spring  of  new  desires. 

It  would  seem  that  nature  has  attached  this  singular  power  to 
halntf  in  ordcT  that  it  should  be  in  us  what  a  rocliet-wltccl  is  in 
mechanics,  and  that  humanity,  urged  on  continually  to  higher  and 
higher  regions,  should  not  be  able  to  rest  content,  whatever  degree 
of  civilisation  it  attains  to. 

The  sense  of  dignity,  the  feeling  of  sell- respect,  acta  with  perhaps 
still  more  force  in  the  same  direction.  The  stoic  philosophy  has 
frequently  blamed  men  for  desiring  rather  to  appettr  than  to  be. 
But,  taking  a  broader  view  of  things,  is  it  certain  Uiat  to  appear  is 
not  for  man  one  of  the  modes  of  being  f 

When,  by  exertion,  order,  and  economy,  a  family  rises  by  degrees 
towards  those  social  regions  wliere  tastea  become  nicer  and  more 
delicate,  relations  more  polished,  sentiments  more  refined,  intelli- 
gence more  cultivnted,  who  can  describe  tlic  acute  suffering  which 
accompanies  a  forced  return  to  their  former  low  estate?  The  body 
does  not  alone  suffer.  The  sad  reverse  interferes  with  habits  which 
have  become  iw  it  were  a  si-eond  nature ;  it  clashes  with  the  sense 
of  dignity,  aud  all  the  feelings  of  the  soul.     It  is  by  uo  moaua 
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uncommon  in  sucli  a  case  to  see  the  victim  sink  all  at  once  into 
degrading  fiottislinefls,  or  perish  in  despair.  It  ia  with  tlie  social 
medium  aa  with  the  atmosphere.  The  momitaineer,  accustomed  to 
the  pure  air  of  hia  native  hills,  pines  and  moulders  away  in  the 
narrow  streets  of  our  cities. 

But  I  hear  some  one  exclaim,  Economist,  yon  stumble  already. 
Vou  have  just  told  us  that  your  science  is  in  accord  with  moraln, 
and  here  you  arc  justifying  luxury  and  effeminacy.  Philosopher, 
I  say  in  my  turn,  lay  aside  these  tine  clothes,  which  were  not  tliowj 
of  primitive  man,  break  your  furniture,  horn  your  books,  dine  on 
imw  flesh,  and  I  shall  then  reply  to  your  objection.  It  is  too  much 
to  quarrel  with  this  power  of  habit,  of  which  you  are  yourself  the 
living  example. 

We  may  find  fault  with  this  disposition  which  nature  has  given 
to  onr  organs  ;  but  our  censure  will  not  make  it  the  It^ps  universal, 
Wc  find  it  existing  among  all  nations,  ancient  and  modem,  saviige 
and  civilized,  at  the  antipodes  as  at  home.  We  cannot  explain 
civilisation  Avithout  it;  aud  when  a  disposition  of  the  human  heart 
is  thus  proved  to  be  universal  and  indestructible,  social  science 
ot  put  it  aside,  or  refnsc  to  take  it  into  account. 

This  objection  will  be  made  by  publicists  who  pride  themselves 
on  being  the  disciples  of  Rousseau  ;  but  Rousseau  has  never  de- 
nied the  existence  of  the  phenomenon.  He  establishes  undeniably 
the  indefinite  elasticity  of  human  wants,  and  the  power  of  habit, 
and  admits  even  the  part  which  I  assign  to  them  in  preventing 
the  human  race  from  retrograding;  only,  tlrnt  which  I  admire  is 
what  he  deplores,  and  he  does  so  consistently.  Rousseau  fancied 
there  was  a  time  when  men  had  neither  rights,  nor  duties,  nor 
relations,  nor  affections,  nor  language  ;  and  it  was  then,  according 
to  him,  that  they  were  happy  and  perfect.  He  was  bound,  there- 
fore, to  abhor  the  social  machinery  w^hich  is  constantly  removing 
mankind  from  ideal  perfection.  Those,  on  the  contrary,  who  arc 
of  opinion  that  perfection  ia  not  at  the  beginning,  Imt  at  the  end, 
of  the  human  evolution,  will  admire  the  spring  and  motive  of 
action  wliich  I  place  in  the  forogroimd.  But  as  to  the  existence 
and  play  of  the  spring  itself  wc  arc  at  one, 

"  Men  of  leisure,*'  he  says,  *'  employed  themsslvcs  in  procuring 
all  sorts  of  conveniences  aud  accommodations  unknown  to  their 
forefathers,  aud  that  was  the  first  yoke  which,  without  intending 
it,  they  imposed  upon  themselves,  and  the  prime  somxie  of  the 
inconvcnionccs  wliieh  they  prepared  for  their  descendants.     For, 
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not  only  did  they  thus  continue  to  emasculate  both  mind  and 
body,  but  theac  luxuries  having  hy  habxi  lost  all  their  relish,  and 
degenerated  into  true  icant^j  their  being  deprived  of  them  caused 
more  pain  than  the  poasession  of  them  had  given  pleasure:  they 
were  unhappy  at  losing  what  they  had  no  enjoyment  in  poa- 
seasing," 

Eouaseau  was  convinced  that  God,  nature,  and  humanity  were 
wrong.     Tliat  is  still  the  opinion  of  many  ;  but  it  is  not  mine. 

After  all,  God  forbid  that  I  should  desire  to  set  myself  against 
the  noblest  attribute,  the  most  beautiful  virtue  of  man,  self-con- 
trol, command  over  his  paasious,  moderation  in  his  desires,  con- 
tempt of  show.  I  don't  say  that  be  is  to  make  himself  a  slave  to 
this  or  that  factitious  want.  I  say  that  wants  (taking  a  broad 
and  general  view  of  them  as  resulting  &om  man's  mental  and 
bodily  constitution),  combined  with  the  power  of  habit,  and  the 
sense  of  dignity,  are  indefinitely  expansible,  because  they  spring 
from  an  inexhaustible  source — namely,  desire.  Who  should  blame 
a  rich  man  for  being  sober,  for  despising  finery,  for  avoiding  pomp 
and  effeminacy  ?  But  are  there  not  more  elevated  desires  to 
which  he  may  yield?  Has  the  desire  for  instruction,  for  instance, 
any  limits'?  To  render  service  to  his  country,  to  encourage  the 
arts,  to  disseminate  useful  ideas,  to  succour  the  distressed, — is  there 
anything  in  these  incompatible  with  the  right  use  of  riches? 

For  the  rest,  whatever  philosophers  may  tbiuk  of  it,  human 
wants  do  not  constitute  a  fixed  immutable  quantity.  That  is  a 
certain,  a  universal  fact,  liable  to  no  exception.  The  wants  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  whetlier  with  reference  to  food,  or  lodging,  or 
instruction,  were  not  at  all  the  want*  of  ouis,  and  we  may  safely 
predict  that  ours  will  not  be  the  wants  of  our  descendants. 

The  same  observation  appliea  to  all  the  elements  of  Political 
Economy — Wealth,  Labour,  Value,  Services,  &c.— all  participate 
in  the  extreme  versatility  of  the  principal  subject,  Man.  Political 
Economy  has  not,  like  geometry  or  physics,  the  advantage  of 
dealing  with  objects  which  can  be  weighed  or  measured.  This  is 
one  of  its  difficulties  to  l>egin  with,  and  it  is  a  perpetual  source  of 
errors  throughout ;  for  when  the  human  mind  applies  itself  to  a 
certain  order  of  phenomena,  it  is  naturally  on  the  outlook  for  a 
criiterum,  a  common  measure,  to  which  everything  can  be  referred, 
in  order  to  give  to  that  particular  branch  of  knowledge  the  char- 
acter of  nn  tjract  science.  Thus  we  observe  some  authors  seeking 
for  fixity  in  vohtet  others  in  moneifj  others  in  cortij  others  in  labour^ 
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tbAt  U  to  say,  in  things  which  are  themselves  all  liable  to  flue- 
toatioa. 

Many  errors  in  Political  Economy  proceed  from  authors  thus  re- 
garding human  wants  as  a  fixed  determinate  quantity ;  and  it  is  for 
tbia  reason  tlkat  I  have  deemed  it  my  duty  to  enlarge  on  this  subject. 
At  the  risk  of  anticipating,  it  is  worth  while  to  notice  briefly  thlB 
mode  of  reasoning.  Kcouomists  take  generally  tlic  enjoyments 
vhich  satisfy  men  of  the  present  day,  and  they  assume  that  hu- 
man nature  admits  of  no  other,  llcncc,  if  the  bounty  of  nature, 
or  the  power  of  machinery,  or  habits  of  temperance  and  modera- 
tion, succeed  in  rendering  disposable  for  a  time  a  portion  of  human 
labour,  this  progress  dis(|utcts  them,  they  consider  it  as  a  disaster, 
an<l  they  retreat  behind  absurd  but  specious  formulas,  such  as 
these :  Production  is  superahundantj — toe  suffer  from  jilet^tora^ — the 
power  of  producing  outruns  the  power  of  conaumingy  &c. 

It  is  not  possible  to  dittcover  a  solution  of  the  question  of  mar 
chineryy  or  that  of  external  competition^  or  that  of  luxury^  if  we 
persist  in  considering  our  wants  as  a  fixed  invariable  quantity,  and 
do  not  take  into  account  their  indefinite  expansibility. 

But  if  human  wwnte  are  indefinite,  progressive,  capable  of  in- 
crease, like  desire,  which  is  their  never  failing  source,  we  must 
admit,  under  pain  of  introducing  discordance  and  contradiction 
into  the  economical  laws  of  society,  that  nature  has  placed  in 
man  and  around  him  indefinite  and  progressive  raeaua  of  satisfac- 
dm; — equilibrium  between  the  means  and  the  end  being  the 
primary  condition  of  all  harmony.  This  is  what  we  shall  now 
examine, 

I  said  at  the  outset  of  this  work  that  the  object  of  Political 
Economy  is  mauj  considered  with  reference  to  his  wants,  and  hia 
means  of  satistying  these  wants. 

We  must  then  begin  with  the  study  of  man  and  his  organ- 
ization. 

But  we  have  also  seen  that  he  is  not  a  solitary  being.  If  his 
toant^  and  his  tattgfactions  are,  from  the  very  nature  of  si-nsibility, 
inseparable  from  his  being,  the  same  thing  cannot  be  said  of  his 
^ortBf  which  spring  from  the  active  principle.  The  latter  are 
susceptible  of  transmission.  In  a  word,  men  work  for  one 
unother. 

Now  a  very  strange  thing  takes  place. 

If  we  take  a  general,  or,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression, 
abstract  view,  of  man,  his  wants,  his  efforts,  his  satisfactions,  his 
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confititution,  his  inclinationa,  his  tendencies,  we  fall  into  a  train  of 
observation  which  appears  free  from  doubt  and  eclt-cvidcnt, — so 
much  80,  that  the  writer  finds  a  difficulty  in  submitting  to  the 
public  jud^ent  truths  so  vulgar  and  so  palpable.  He  is  afraid 
of  provoking  ridicule;  and  thinks,  not  without  reason,  that  the 
impatient  reader  will  throw  away  his  book,  exclaiming,  "  I  shall 
not  waste  time  on  such  trivialities." 

And  yet  these  truths  which,  when  presented  to  us  in  an  abstract 
shape,  we  regard  as  so  incontrovertible  that  we  can  scarce  summon 
patience  to  listen  to  them,  are  considered  only  aa  ridiculous  errors 
and  absurd  theories  the  moment  they  are  applied  to  man  in  his 
social  state.  Regarding  man  as  an  isolated  being,  who  ever  took 
it  into  his  head  to  say,  "  Production  is  superabundant — the  power 
of  consumption  cannot  keep  pace  with  the  power  of  production — 
luxury  and  factitious  tastes  arc  the  source  of  wealth — the  inven- 
tion of  machinery  annihilates  labour,"  and  other  apophthegms  of 
the  same  sort, — which,  nevertheless,  when  applied  to  mankind  in 
the  aggregate,  we  receive  as  axioms  so  well  established  that  they 
arc  actually  made  the  basis  of  onr  commercial  and  industrial  legis- 
lation? Exchange  produces  In  tliis  respect  an  illusion  of  which 
even  men  of  penetration  and  solid  judgment  find  it  impossible  to 
disabuse  themselves,  and  I  affirm  tliat  Political  Economy  will  have 
attained  its  design,  and  fultillcd  its  mission,  when  it  shall  have 
conclusively  demonstrated  this : — that  what  is  true  of  an  individual 
man  is  true  of  society  at  large.  Man  in  an  isolated  state  is  at 
once  producer  and  consumer,  inventor  and  projector,  capitalist  and 
workman.  All  the  economic  phenomena  are  accomplished  in  his 
person — he  is,  as  it  were,  society  in  miniature.  In  like  manner, 
humanity,  viewed  in  the  aggregate,  may  be  regarded  as  a  groat, 
collective,  complex  individual,  to  whom  you  may  apply  exactly 
the  same  truths  as  to  man  in  a  state  of  isolation. 

I  have  felt  it  necessary  to  make  thU  remark,  which  T  hope  will 
be  justified  in  the  sequel,  before  continuing  what  I  had  to  say 
upon  man.  I  should  have  been  afraid,  otherwise,  that  the  reader 
might  reject,  as  superfluous,  the  following  developments,  which  in 
fact  arc  nothing  else  than  veritable  truUins. 

I  have  just  spoken  of  the  ujrtn/s  of  man,  and  after  presenting 
an  approximate  enumeration  of  th«:m,  1  obser\-ed  that  they  were 
not  of  a  stationary,  but  of  a  progressive  nature ;  and  this  holds 
true,  whether  we  consider  these  wants  each  singly,  or  all  together, 
in  their  physicftl,  intellectual,  and  moral  order.     How  could  it  be 
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fttherwise  ?  TUcre  arc  wants  the  aatiBfaction  of  which  is  exacted 
by  our  organization  under  pain  of  death,  and  up  to  a  certain  point 
ire  may  represent  these  as  fixed  quantities,  although  that  ia  not 
rigorously  exact,  for  however  little  wc  may  desire  to  neglect  an 
CEaentiAl  element — namely,  the  force  of  habit — however  little  we 
mi^  condescend  to  subject  ourselves  to  honest  self-extimi nation, 
we  ahall  be  forced  to  allow  that  wants,  even  of  the  plainest  and 
most  homely  kind  (the  desire  for  food  for  example),  undergo,  under 
the  influence  of  habit,  undoubted  transformations.  The  man  who 
decUima  against  this  observation  as  matcralist  and  epicurean, 
would  think  himself  very  unfortunate,  if,  taking  him  at  his  word, 
wc  should  reduce  him  to  the  black  broth  of  the  Spartans,  or  the 
scanty  pittance  of  an  anchorite.  At  all  events,  when  wants  of 
this  kind  have  been  satisfied  in  an  assured  and  permanent  way, 
there  are  others  which  take  their  rise  in  the  most  expansible  of 
our  faculties,  desire.  Can  wc  conceive  a  time  when  man  can  no 
koger  form  even  reasonable  desires  ?  Let  us  not  forget  that  a 
desire  which  might  be  unreasonable  in  a  former  state  of  civilisation 
— at  a  time  when  all  the  human  faculties  were  absorbed  in  pro- 
viding for  low  material  wants — ceasejn  to  be  so  when  improvement 
opens  to  these  faculties  a  more  extended  field.  A  desire  to  travel 
&t  the  rate  of  thirty  miles  an  hour  would  have  been  uTireaaonable 
two  centuries  ago- — it  is  not  so  at  the  present  day.  To  pretend 
that  the  wants  and  desires  of  man  arc  fixed  and  stationary  C|uan- 
titles,  is  to  mistake  the  nature  of  the  human  soul,  to  deny  facts,  and 
to  render  civilisation  inexplicable. 

It  would  still  be  inexpliciible  if,  side  by  side  with  the  indefinite 
development  of  wants,  there  had  not  been  placed,  as  possible,  the 
indefinite  development  of  the  moans  of  providing  for  these  wants. 
How  could  the  expansible  nature  of  our  wants  have  contribnted 
to  the  realization  of  progress,  if,  at  a  certain  point,  our  faculties 
could  advance  no  farther,  and  should  encounter  an  impaasablo 
barrier  ? 

Our  wants  being  indefinite,  the  presumption  is  that  the  means 
of  satisfying  these  wants  should  be  indefinite  also,  unless  we  are 
to  suppose  Nature,  Providence,  or  the  Power  which  presides  over 
our  dr^tinies,  to  have  fallen  into  a  cruel  and  shocking  contra- 
diction. 

T  say  indefinite,  not  infinite,  for  nothing  connected  with  man  is 
infinite.  It  in  pivcistdy  l)ecau8e  our  faculties  go  on  developing 
thcmsrlvcs  arf  injinitunij  tluit   thoy   have    no   assignable   limits, 
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although  they  may  have  Ahsolate  limits.  There  arc  many  points 
above  the  present  range  of  humanity,  which  we  may  never  suc- 
ceed In  attaining,  and  yet  for  all  that,  the  time  may  never  come 
when  we  shall  cease  to  approach  nearer  them.* 

I  don't  at  ail  mean  to  say  that  desire,  and  the  means  of  satisfying 
desire,  march  in  parallel  linca  and  with  equal  rapidity.  The 
former  runs — the  latter  limps  after  it. 

The  prompt  and  adventurous  nature  of  desire,  compared  with 
the  slowness  of  our  faculties,  shews  ns  very  clearly  that  in  every 
stage  of  civilisation,  at  every  step  of  our  progress,  suffering  to  a 
certain  extent  is,  and  ever  must  be,  the  lot  of  man.  But  it  shews 
us  likewise  that  tliis  sufferinu;  has  a  mission,  for  desire  could  no 
longer  he  an  incentive  to  our  faculties  if  it  followed,  in  place  of 
preceding,  their  exercise.  Let  us  not,  however,  accuse  nature  of 
cruelty  in  the  construction  of  this  mechanism,  for  we  cannot  fail  to 
remark  that  desire  is  never  transformed  into  want,  strictly  so  called, 
that  is,  into  painful  desire^  until  it  has  been  made  such  by  haint; 
in  other  words,  until  the  means  of  satisfying  the  desire  have  been 
found  and  placed  irrevocably  within  our  reach. f 

We  have  now  to  examine  the  question, — What  means  have  we 
of  providing  for  our  wemts  ? 

It  seems  evident  to  me  that  there  are  two — namely,  Nature  and 
Labour,  the  gifts  of  God,  and  the  fruita  of  our  efforts — or,  if  you 
will,  the  application  of  our  faculties  to  the  things  which  nature 
has  placed  at  our  service. 

No  school  that  1  know  of  has  attributed  the  satisfaction  of  our 
wants  to  nature  alone.  Such  an  assertion  is  clearly  contradicted 
by  experience,  and  we  need  not  learn  Political  Economy  to  perceive 
that  the  intervention  of  our^i/r«//i<Js  is  necessary. 

But  there  are  schools  who  have  attributed  this  privilege  to 
labour  alone.  Their  axiom  is,  "  All  wealth  comes  from  labour — 
labour  is  wealth." 

I  cannot  help  anticipating,  bo  far  as  to  remark,  that  these 
formulas,  taken  literally,  have  led  to  monstrous  errors  of  doctrine, 

*  A  mathematical  bkw  of  frequent  occurrence,  bat  Tvry  UlUo  undcntood  iu  Poli- 
tical Economy. 

t  Ono  of  the  indiroct  objects  of  tbis  work  is  to  combftt  modern  wnlimpntol  schools, 
who,  in  spite  of  facts,  refoM  to  ndmit  that  vulTcring  to  any  extent  untcrs  into  the 
deaigns  of  Providence.  Aa  thefie  itchoubi  aro  said  to  proceed  from  RouAScao.  1  must 
h«re  cite  to  Ihein  a  passage  from  thoir  maatar:  "Tho  evil  which  wo  Be«  in  not  ah- 
•olnlti  evil;  and  far  from  being  dinwtly  antagonistic  to  the  good,  it  concurs  with  it 
iu  tho  universal  harmony." 
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and,  consequently,  to  deplorable  legislative  hliuiders.  I  ahall 
return  to  this  subject.  I  confine  myself  here  to  establishing,  as  a 
&ct,  that  Nature  and  Labour  co-opcratc  for  the  satisfaction  of  our 
want')  and  desires. 

Let  us  examine  the  facts. 

The  first  want  which  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  our  list  is 
that  of  Vreatfiin</.  As  regards  respiration,  we  have  already  shewn 
that  nature  in  general  is  at  the  whole  cost,  and  that  human  labour 
intervenes  only  iu  certain  exceptional  caaes,  as  where  it  becomes 
necessary  to  purify  the  atmosphere. 

Another  want  is  tliat  of  quenching  our  ihirstj  and  it  is  more  or 
leas  satisfied  by  Nature,  in  as  far  as  she  furnishes  us  with  water, 
more  or  less  pure,  abundant,  and  within  reach ;  and  Labour  con- 
oors  in  as  far  as  it  becomes  necessary  to  bring  water  from  a  greater 
distance,  to  filter  it,  or  to  obviate  its  scarcity  by  constructing  wells 
and  cisterns. 

The  liberality  of  nature  towards  us  in  regard  to  Jbod  is  by  no 
means  uniform ;  for  who  will  maintain,  that  the  labour  to  be  fur- 
nished is  the  same  when  the  land  is  fertile,  or  when  it  is  sterile, 
when  the  forest  abounds  with  game,  the  nvcr  with  fish,  or  in  the 
opposite  cases  ? 

As  regards  Ughtwg,  human  labour  has  certainly  less  to  do  when 
the  night  is  short  than  when  it  is  long. 

1  dare  not  lay  it  down  as  au  absolute  rule,  but  it  appears  to  me 
that  in  proportion  as  we  rise  in  the  scale  of  wants,  the  co-operation 
of  nature  is  lessened,  and  leaves  us  more  room  for  the  exercise  of  our 
faculties.  The  painter,  the  sculptor,  and  the  author  even,  arc  forced 
to  avail  tliemsclvcs  of  materials  and  instruments  which  nature  alone 
furnishes,  but  from  their  own  genius  is  derived  all  that  makes  the 
charm,  the  merit,  the  utility,  and  the  value  of  their  works.  To 
learn  is  a  want  which  the  well-directed  exercise  of  our  faculties 
almost  alone  can  satisfy.  Yet  lierc  nature  assists,  by  presenting 
to  us  in  divers  degrees  objects  of  obsen'ation  and  comparison. 
With  an  equal  amount  of  application,  may  not  botany,  geology,  or 
natiural  history,  make  everywhere  equal  progress? 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  cite  other  examples.  We  have  al- 
ready shown  undeniably  that  Nature  gives  us  the  means  of  satis- 
faction, in  placing  at  our  disposal  tilings  possessed  of  higher  or 
lower  degrees  of  utility  (I  use  the  word  in  its  etymological  sense, 
as  indicating  the  properii/  of  serving^  of  being  useful).  In  many 
cases,  in  almost  every  case,  labour  must  contribute,  to  a  certain 
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extent,  in  rendering  tliis  uHliiy  complete;  and  wc  can  easily  com- 
prehend that  the  part  which  labour  lias  to  perform  is  greater  or 
less  in  proportion  ns  nature  hod  previously  advanced  the  operation 
in  a  less  or  greater  degret!. 

We  may  then  lay  down  these  two  formulas: 

1.  Utility  is  communicated  sometimes  hy  Natura  alone^  sometimes 
hy  Labour  alone,  hut  almost  always  by  the  co-operation  of  both. 

2.  To  bring  anything  to  its  highest  degree  of  UTILITY,  the  action 
of  LaJbouT  is  in  an  inverse  raU'o  to  the  action  cf  Nature. 

From  these  two  propositions,  combined  with  what  I  have  said 
of  tlie  indefinite  expansibility  of  our  wants,  I  may  be  permitted  to 
deduce  a  conclusion,  the  importance  of  which  will  be  demonstrated 
in  the  sequel.  Suppose  two  men,  having  no  connexion  with  eacb 
other,  to  be  unequally  situated  in  this  respect,  that  nature  had  been 
libcrol  to  the  one,  and  niggardly  to  the  other;  the  first  would 
evidently  obtain  a  given  amount  of  satisfaction  at  a  less  expense 
of  labour,  Wouhl  it  follow  that  the  part  of  his  forces  thus  left 
disposable^  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  would  be  abandoned  to 
inaction?  and  that  this  man,  on  account  of  the  liberality  of  nature, 
would  be  reduced  to  compulsory  idleness?  Not  at  all.  It  would 
follow  that  he  could,  If  be  wished  it,  dispose  of  these  forces  to 
enlarge  the  circle  of  his  enjoyments ;  that  with  an  equal  amount 
of  labour  he  could  procure  two  satisfactions  in  place  of  one ;  in  a 
word,  that  his  progress  would  become  more  easy. 

I  may  be  mistaken,  but  it  appears  to  me  that  no  science,  not 
even  geometry,  is  founded  on  truths  more  unassailable.  Were  any 
one  to  prove  to  me  that  all  these  li-uths  were  so  many  errors,  I 
should  not  only  lose  confidence  in  them,  Imt  all  faiik  in  evidence 
itself;  for  what  reasoning  could  one  employ  which  should  better 
deserve  the  acquiescence  of  our  judgment  than  the  evidence  thus 
overturned?  The  moment  an  axiom  is  discovered  which  shall 
contradict  this  other  axiom — that  a  straight  line  ia  the  shortest 
road  from  one  point  to  another — that  instant  the  human  mind  has 
no  other  refuge,  if  it  be  a  refuge,  than  absolute  scepticism. 

I  positively  feel  ashamed  thus  to  insist  upon  first  principlerj 
wliich  are  so  plain  as  to  seem  puerile.     And  yet  we  must  confuaa ' 
that,  amid  the  complications  of  hmnan  transactions,  such  airaplc 
truths  have  been  overlooked;  and  in  order  to  justity  myself  for 
detaining  the  reader  so  long  upon  what  the  English  cjill  irutsma^] 
1  shall  notii:e  here  a  singular  error  by  which  excellent  minds  have 
allowed  themselves  to  be  misled.     Setting  aside,  neglecting  en- 
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tirely,  the  CQ-operation  of  naUtre  in  relation  to  the  aatiafaclion  of 
om  wanta,  they  have  laid  down  the  absolute  principle  that  aU 
veallh  coTnes  from  labour.  On  this  foundation  they  have  reared 
the  following  erroneous  syllogism : 

"  AU  wealth  cornea  from  labour : 

**  Wealth,  then,  ia  in  proportion  to  labour. 

*'  But  lalwur  is  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  tiie  Jiherality  of  nature : 

"  £irgOj  wealth  is  inverfiely  as  the  liberality  of  nature." 

Right  or  wrong,  many  economical  lawa  owe  ihcir  origin  to  this 
singular  rcaflomng.  Such  laws  cannot  be  otherwise  than  subver- 
sive of  every  sound  principle  in  relation  to  the  development  and 
distribution  of  wealth  ;  and  this  it  is  which  justifies  me  in  prepar- 
ing beforehand,  by  the  explanation  of  truths  very  trivial  in  ap- 
peairancc,  for  the  refutation  of  the  deplorable  errors  and  prejudices 
under  which  society  is  now  labouring. 

Let  MS  analyze  the  co-operation  of  Nature  of  which  I  have 
spoken.  Nature  places  two  things  at  our  disposal — materials  and 
f)rcc^. 

Most  of  the  material  objects  which  contribute  to  the  satisfaction 
of  our  wants  and  desires  arc  brought  into  the  state  oi  utility  which 
renders  tlicm  fit  for  our  use  only  by  the  intervention  of  labour,  by 
the  application  of  the  human  faculties.  But  the  elements,  the 
atoms,  if  you  will,  of  which  these  objects  are  composed,  are  the 
gifts,  I  will  add  the  gratuitous  gifts,'  of  nature.  This  observation 
is  of  the  very  highest  importance,  and  will,  I  believe,  throw  a  new 
light  upon  the  theory  of  wealth. 

The  reader  will  have  the  goodness  to  hear  in  mind  that  I  am 
inquiring  at  present  in  a  general  way  into  the  moral  and  physical 
constitution  of  man,  his  wants,  his  faculties,  his  relations  with 
nattu'e — -apart  from  the  consideration  of  ICxchange,  which  I  shall 
enter  upon  in  the  next  chapter.  We  shall  then  see  in  what  respect, 
and  in  what  manner,  social  transactions  modily  the  phenomena. 

It  is  very  evident,  that  if  man  in  an  isolated  state  must,  so  to 
speak,  ^urcAose  the  greater  part  of  his  satisfactions  by  an  exertion, 
by  an  effort,  it  is  rigorously  exact  to  say  that  prior  to  the  inter- 
vention of  any  such  exertion,  any  such  cflbrt,  the  materials  which 
he  finds  at  his  dis^wsal  are  the  f/ratuitoujt  gifts  of  nature.  After 
the  first  effort  on  his  part,  however  slight  it  may  be,  they  cease 
to  be  gratuitous ;  and  if  the  language  of  Political  Economy  had 
been  always  exact,  it  would  Iiave  been  to  material  objects  in 
tliis  state,  and  before  human   labour  had   been   bestowed  upon 
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them,  that  the  term  raw  materials  {mati^ita  premih-es)  would  have 
been  exclusively  applied. 

I  repeat  that  this  gratuitou-a  quality  of  the  gifts  of  nature,  ante- 
rior to  the  intervention  of  labour,  is  of  the  very  higltest  importajice. 
I  said  in  my  second  chapter  that  Political  Economy  wiia  tlie  Oieory 
of  value  ;  I  add  now,  and  by  anticipatiou,  that  things  begin  to 
possess  value  only  when  it  is  given  to  them  by  labour.  I  intend 
to  demonstrate  afterwards  that  everything  which  is  gratuitous  for 
man  in  an  isolated  state  is  gratuitous  for  man  in  his  social  con- 
dition, and  that  the  gratuitous  gifts  of  nature,  lehaiever  be  tlteir 
UTILITT,  have  no  value.  I  say  that  a  man  who  receives  a  benefit 
from  nature,  directly  and  without  any  effort  on  his  port,  cannot  be 
considered  as  rendering  himself  an  onerous  strvicej  and,  conse- 
quently, that  he  cannot  render  to  another  any  service  with  reference 
to  things  which  arc  common  to  all.  Now,  where  there  are  no 
services  rendered  and  received  there  is  no  value. 

All  that  I  have  said  of  materials  is  equally  applicable  to  the 
Jircea  which  nature  places  at  our  disposal.  Gravitation,  the  elas- 
ticity of  air,  the  power  of  the  winds,  the  laws  of  equilibrium, 
vegetable  life,  animal  life,  are  so  many  forces  which  we  learn  to 
turn  to  account.  The  pains  and  intelligence  which  we  bestow  in 
this  way  always  admit  of  remuneration,  for  we  are  not  bound  to 
devote  our  efforts  to  the  advantage  of  others  gratuitously.  But 
these  natural  forces,  in  themselves,  and  apait  from  all  intellectual 
or  bodily  exertion,  are  gratuitous  gifts  of  Providence,  and  in  this 
respect  they  remaind  eatitute  of  value  through  all  the  complications 
of  human  transactions.  This  is  the  leading  idea  of  the  prcscntwork. 

This  observation  would  be  of  little  importance,  I  allow,  if  the 
co-operation  of  nature  were  constantly  uniform,  if  each  man,  at  all 
times,  in  all  places,  in  all  circumstances,  received  from  nature 
equal  and  invariable  assistance.  In  that  case,  science  would  be 
justified  in  not  talcing  into  account  an  clcrocnt  which,  remaining 
always  and  everywhere  the  same,  would  affect  the  services  ex- 
changed in  equal  proportions  on  both  sides.  Aa  in  geometry  we 
eliminate  portions  of  lines  common  to  two  figures  which  we  cora- 
purc  with  each  other,  we  might  neglect  a  co-operation  which  is 
invariably  present,  and  content  ourselves  with  saying,  as  we  have 
done  hitherto, "  There  is  such  a  thing  as  natural  wealth — Political 
Economy  acknowledges  it,  and  has  no  more  concern  with  it." 

But  this  is  not  the  true  state  of  the  matter.  The  irresistible 
tendency  of  the  human   mind,  stimulated  by  self-interest  and 
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■Bsbted  by  a  scries  of  discoveries,  is  to  substitute  natural  and 
gntmtoua  co-operation  for  liuman  and  onerous  concurrence;  so 
tbat  a  given  utility,  altliougli  remaining  the  same  as  far  as  ilia 
result  and  the  satisfactions  which  it  procures  us  are  concerned, 
repreaents  a  smaller  and  smaller  amount  of  labour.  In  fact,  it  ia 
ixnpoaaible  not  to  perceive  the  immense  influence  of  this  marvel- 
lous phenomenon  on  our  notion  of  value.  For  what  is  the  result 
of  it?  This,  that  in  every  product  the  graht\(ou»  clement  tends 
to  take  the  place  of  the  onerous  /  that  utiltti/^  l>eing  tlie  result  of 
two  coUaborattcmSj  of  which  one  is  remunerated  and  the  other  ia 
not,  Value,  which  has  relation  only  to  the  first  of  these  united 
foroee,  is  diminished,  and  makes  room  for  a  uiiltiy  which  ia  iden- 
tically the  same,  and  this  in  proportion  as  we  succeed  in  constrain- 
ing nature  to  a  more  efficacious  co-operation.  So  that  we  may 
»ay  that  mankind  have  as  many  more  scOiffactions,  as  much  more 
Kcalthj  as  they  have  less  value.  Now  the  majority  of  authors 
having  employed  these  three  terms,  u/iViVy,  wealthy  value^  as  synony- 
mous, tlie  result  has  been  a  theory  which  is  not  otdy  not  true,  but 
the  reverse  of  true.  I  believe  sincerely  that  a  more  exact  descrip- 
tion of  this  combination  of  natm-al  forces  and  human  forces  in  the 
buainess  of  production,  in  other  words,  a  juster  definition  of  Value, 
would  put  an  end  to  inextricable  theoretical  confusion,  and  would 
reconcile  schools  whicli  are  now  divergent;  and  if  I  am  now  anti- 
dpating  somewhat  in  entering  on  this  subject  here,  my  justifica- 
tion with  the  reader  ia  the  necessity  of  explaining  in  the  outset 
certain  ideas  of  which  otherwise  he  would  have  difficulty  in  per- 
ceiving the  importance. 

Returning  from  this  digression,  1  resume  what  I  had  to  say 
upon  man  considered  exclusively  in  an  economical  point  of  view. 

Another  observation,  which  we  owe  to  J.  B.  Say,  and  which  ia 
almost  self-evident,  although  too  much  neglected  by  many  authors, 
ia,  that  man  crf^tt^a  neither  the  matertah  nor  the  forces  of  nature, 
if  we  take  the  word  create  in  its  exact  signification.  These  ma- 
terials, these  forces,  have  an  independent  existence.  Man  can 
only  combine  tliem  or  displace  them,  for  his  own  benefit  or  that 
of  others.  If  for  his  own,  }ie  renders  a  service  to  himself, — if  for 
ihe  benefit  of  others,  he  renders  service  to  his  ftllotts,  and  has  the 
right  to  exact  an  equivalent  service.  Whence  it  also  follows  that 
value.  Is  proportional  to  the  service  rendered,  and  not  at  all  to  the 
absolute  utility  of  the  thing.  For  this  utility  may  be  in  great 
part  the  result  of  the  gratuitous  action  of  nature,  in  which  case 


the  human  scnrice,  the  onerous  service,  the  service  to  be  remun- 
erated, is  of  little  value.     Tlxis  rcaulta  from  the  axiom  above 
established— namely,  that  to  hriT\g  a  thvifj  to  Ote  fn'</I/cM  decree  of 
utility  J  tfto  action  of  man  w  inversely  as  Oie  action  of  nature. 

This  observation  overturns  the  doctrme  which  places  value  in 
tlie  maieriality  of  things.  The  contrary  is  the  truth.  Tlie  ma^ 
teriality  is  a  quality  given  by  nature,  and  consequently  gratuitous^ 
and  devoid  of  value^  although  of  incontestable  utility.  Human 
action,  which  can  never  succeed  in  creating  matter,  constitutes 
alone  the  service  which  man  in  a  state  of  isolation  renders  to  him- 
self, or  that  men  in  society  render  to  each  other ;  and  it  is  the 
free  appreciation  of  these  services  which  is  the  foundation  of 
vaiM.  Far,  then,  from  concluding  with  Adam  Smith  that  it  ia 
impossible  to  conceive  of  value  otherwise  than  as  residing  in  ma- 
terial substance,  wc  conclude  that  between  Matter  and  Value  there 
is  no  possible  relation. 

This  erroneous  doctrine  Smith  deduced  logically  from  his  prin- 
ciple, that  those  classes  alone  nrQ  productive  wlio  operate  on  mate- 
rial substances.  He  thus  prepared  the  way  for  the  modem  error 
of  the  socioliats^  who  have  never  done  representing  as  unproductive 
parasites  those  whom  they  term  intermediaries  between  the  pro- 
ducer and  consumer — the  merchant,  the  retail  dealer,  &c.  Do 
they  render  services?  Do  they  save  us  trouble  by  taking  trouble 
for  us?  \i\  that  case  they  create  ra/«c,  although  they  do  not 
create  matter ;  and  as  no  one  can  create  matter,  and  wc  all  con6ne 
our  exertions  to  rendering  reciprocal  services,  we  pronounce  with 
justice  that  all,  includlug  agriculturists  and  manufacturers,  aro 
wterTTiediaries  in  relation  one  to  another. 

This  is  what  I  had  to  say  at  present  upon  the  co-operation  of 
nature.  Nature  places  at  our  disposal,  in  various  degrees,  de- 
pending on  climate,  seasons,  and  the  advance  of  knowledge,  but 
always  gratuitously^  materials  and  forces.  Then  these  materials 
and  forces  arc  devoid  of  value  ;  it  would  be  strange  if  they  had 
any.  According  to  what  rule  should  we  estimate  them  ?  In  what 
way  could  nature  be  paid,  remunerated,  compensated  ?  Wc  shall  see 
afterwards  that  excfiange  is  necessary  in  order  to  determine  value. 
"We  don't  pm'chase  the  goods  of  nature — we  gather  tl»em;  and  if, 
in  order  to  appropriate  them,  a  certain  amount  of  effort  is  neces- 
sary, it  ia  in  Uiis  effort,  and  not  in  the  gifts  of  nature,  that  the 
principle  of  value  resides. 

Let  us  now  consider  that  action  of  man  which  we  designate,  in 
a  general  way,  by  the  term  labour. 
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The  word  labaurjMkt  almost  all  the  tcrma of  Political Economj, 
ia  Ycrj  raguc.  Different  authors  use  it  in  a  sense  more  oi 
leas  extended-  Political  Economy  has  not  had,  like  most  other 
•ciencc?,  Chemistry  for  example,  the  advantage  of  constnicting  her 
own  vocabulary.  Treating  of  subjects  which  have  been  familiar 
to  men's  thoughts  sinco  the  beginning  of  the  world,  and  the  constant 
mbject  of  tlieir  daily  talk,  sho  has  found  a  nomenclature  ready 
madCf  and  has  been  forced  to  adopt  it. 

The  meaning  of  the  word  labour  is  often  limited  exclusively  to 
the  mu.scular  action  of  man  upon  materials.  Hence  those  who 
execute  the  mechanical  part  of  production  are  called  the  working 
dauea. 

The  reader  will  comprehend  that  I  give  to  thia  word  a  more 
extended  sense.  I  understand  by  labour  the  application  of  our 
£ftcultic4  to  tlie  satiafaction  of  our  wants.  Wants^  efforts^  satisfac' 
tioruj  this  ia  the  circle  of  Political  Economy.  Sffort  may  be  phy- 
sical, intellectual|  or  even  moral,  as  we  shall  immediately  see. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  demonstrate  in  this  place  that  all  our  organs, 
all  or  nearly  all  our  faculties,  may  concur,  and,  in  point  of  fact,  do 
conair,  in  production.  Attention,  sagacity,  intelligence,  imagina- 
tion, have  assuredly  their  part  in  it. 

M.  Dnnoyer,  in  his  excellent  work,  Sur  la  Libert^  rfw  Travail^  haa 
included,  and  with  scientific  exactness,  our  moral  faculties  among 
the  elements  to  which  we  arc  indebted  for  our  wealth — an  idea  aa 
original  and  suggestive  as  it  is  just  It  is  destined  to  enlarge  and 
ennoble  the  field  of  Political  Economy. 

I  shall  not  dwell  here  upon  that  idea  farther  than  as  it  may 
enable  me  to  throw  a  faint  light  upon  the  origin  of  a  poweriiil 
agent  of  production,  of  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  here- 
ftftci — I  mean  CupM. 

If  we  examine  in  succession  the  material  objects  which  contribute 
to  the  satisfaction  of  our  wants,  we  shall  discover  without  difficulty 
that  all  or  nearly  all  require,  in  order  to  their  being  brought  to 
perfection,  more  time,  a  larger  portion  of  oitr  life,  than  a  man  can 
expend  without  recruiting  his  strength,  that  is  to  say,  without  sa- 
tisfying his  wants.  This  sappoeca  that  those  who  had  made  theae 
things  had  previously  reserved,  set  nside,  accumulated,  provisions, 
to  enable  them  to  subsist  during  the  operation. 

The  same  observation  applies  to  satisfactions  which  have  nothing 
material  belonging  to  them. 

A  clergyman  cannot  devoie  himself  to  preaching,  a  professor  to 
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teacbiogj  a  magtstraU  to  the  maixitenanc&  of  order,  unle«3f  by 
thcmaclvcfl,  or  by  otbers,  tbey  are  put  in  possession  of  means  of 
subsistence  previouely  created. 

Let  us  go  a  little  higlit^r.  Suppose  a  man  isolated  and  forced  to 
live  by  the  cbase.  It  is  easy  to  comprehend  that  if  every  night  he 
consumed  the  whole  gflmc  which  his  day's  hunting  had  furnished, 
he  could  never  set  himself  to  any  other  work,  to  build  a  cottage, 
for  example,  or  repair  his  arms  or  implements.  All  progress 
would  l)e  interdicted  in  his  case. 

This  ia  not  the  proper  place  to  define  the  natoro  and  functions 
of  Capital.  My  sole  object  at  present  is  to  show  that  certain  moral 
virtues  co-operate  very  directly  in  the  amelioration  of  our  conditioo^ 
even  when  viewed  exclusively  with  reference  to  wealth, — among 
other  virtues,  order,  foresight,  self-control,  economy, 

ICoft/reaee  is  one  of  our  noblest  privileges,  and  it  is  scarcely  ne- 
cessary to  say  that,  ia  all  situations  of  life,  the  mau  who  most 
clearly  foresees  the  probable  consequences  of  his  acts  and  deter- 
minations has  the  best  chance  of  success. 

To  control  his  appetiieSj  to  govern  his  passions,  to  sacrifice  the 
present  to  the  future,  to  submit  to  privations  for  the  sake  of  greater 
but  more  distant  advantages— such  are  the  conditions  essential  to 
the  formation  of  capital ;  and  capital,  as  we  have  already  partiully 
seen,  is  itself  the  esseutiul  condition  of  all  labour  that  is  in  any 
degree  complicated  or  prolonged.  It  is  quite  evident  that  if  we 
suppose  two  men  placed  in  identically  the  same  position,  and  pos- 
sessed of  the  same  amount  of  intelligence  and  activity,  that  man 
would  make  the  most  progress  who,  having  accumulated  provisions, 
had  placed  himself  in  a  situation  to  undertiike  protracted  works,  to 
improve  his  implements,  and  thus  to  make  the  forces  of  nature 
co-operate  in  the  realization  of  his  designs. 

I  shall  not  dwell  longer  on  this.  We  have  only  to  look  around 
OS  to  be  convinced  that  all  our  forces,  all  our  faculties,  all  our  vir- 
tues, concur  in  furthering  the  advancement  of  man  and  of  society. 

For  the  same  reason,  there  are  none  of  our  vices  which  are  not 
directly  or  indirectly  the  causes  of  poveity.  Idleness  paralyzes 
efforts,  which  are  the  sinews  of  production.  Ignorance  and  error 
give  our  efforts  a  false  direction.  Improvidence  lays  us  open  to 
deceptions.  Indulgence  in  the  appetites  of  the  hour  prevents  the 
accumulation  of  capita.1.  Vanity  leads  us  to  devote  our  efforts  to 
factitious  enjoyments,  in  place  of  such  as  are  real.  Violence  and 
fraud  provoke  reprisals,  oblige   us   to   surround  ourselves  with 
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troublcaome  pzecautions,  and  entail  a  great  waste  and  destmction 
of  power. 

I  shall  wind  np  these  preliminary  observations  on  man  with  a 
remark  which  I  have  already  made  in  relation  to  hia  wants.  It  ia 
this,  that  the  elements  discussed  and  explained  in  this  chapterj  and 
which  enter  into  and  constitute  economical  science,  are  in  their 
nature  flexible  and  changeable.  Wants,  desires,  materials  and 
powern  ftimished  by  nature,  our  muscular  force,  our  organs,  oxir  in- 
tellectual faculties,  our  moral  qualities,  nil  vary  with  t!ie  individual, 
and  change  with  time  and  place.  No  two  men,  pcrhnps,  arc  entirely 
alike  in  any  one  of  these  respects,  certainly  not  in  all — ^nay  more, 
no  man  entirely  resembles  himself  for  two  hours  together.  What  one 
knows  anotlier  is  ignorant  of — what  one  values  another  despises 
— here  nature  is  prodigal,  there  niggardly— a  virtue  which  it  is 
difficult  to  practise  in  one  climate  or  latitude  becomes  easy  in 
another.  Economical  science  has  not,  then,  like  the  exact  sciences, 
the  advantage  of  possessing  a  fixed  measure,  and  absolute  imcon- 
ditional  truths — a  graduatexl  scale,  a  standard,  which  can  be  em- 
ployed in  measuring  the  intensity  of  desires,  of  efforts,  and  of 
satisfactions.  Were  wc  even  to  devote  ourselves  to  solitary  labour, 
like  certain  animals,  we  should  etill  tind  ourselves  placed  in  cir- 
cumstances in  some  degree  different;  and  wore  our  external  cir- 
cumstances alike,  were  the  medium  in  which  we  act  the  same  for 
all,  wc  should  still  differ  from  each  other  in  our  desires,  our  wants, 
our  ideas,  our  sagacity,  our  energy,  onr  manner  of  estimating  and 
appreciating  things,  our  foresight,  onr  activity — so  that  a  great 
and  inevitable  inequality  would  manifest  itself.  In  truth,  absolute 
isolation,  the  absence  of  all  relations  among  men,  is  only  an  idle 
&ncy  coined  in  the  brain  of  Rousseau.  But  supposing  that  this 
antisocial  state,  called  the  state  of  nature^  had  ever  existed,  I  can- 
not help  inquiring  by  what  chain  of  reasoning  Rousseaa  and  hia 
adepts  have  succeeded  in  planting  Equality  there?  We  shall 
afterwards  sec  tliat  Equality,  like  Wealth,  like  Liberty,  like  Fra- 
ternity, like  Unity,  ia  the  end;  it  is  not  the  starting  point.  It 
rises  out  of  the  natural  and  regular  development  of  societies.  The 
tendency  of  human  nature  is  not  away  firom,  but  towards,  Equality. 
This  is  most  consoling  and  most  true. 

Having  spoken  of  our  iconto,  and  our  vieana  of  providing  for 
them,  it  remains  to  say  a  word  respecting  our  ta^facttonn.     They 
aw  tlie  result  of  the  entire  mechanism  wr  have  described- 
It  ia  by  the  greater  or  less  amount  of  physical,  intellectual,  and 
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moral  aatwfacttons  which  mankind  enjoy,  that  Tve  discover  whether 
the  machine  works  well  or  ill.  This  is  the  reason  why  the  word 
cxmsommation  [cottsuinpUon^^j  adopted  by  our  Economists  would 
have  a  profound  meaning  if  we  used  it  in  its  etymological  signifi- 
cation as  synonymous  with  cndj  or  completion.  Unfortunately,  in 
common,  and  even  in  scientific,  language,  it  presents  to  the  mind 
a  gross  and  material  idea,  exact  without  doubt  when  applied  to 
our  ph3r3ical  wants,  but  not  at  all  so  when  used  with  reference  to 
those  of  a  more  elevated  order.  The  cultivation  of  com,  the  manu- 
facture of  woollen  cloth,  terminate  in  consumption  [consommation]. 
But  can  this  be  said  with  equal  propriety  of  the  works  of  the  artist, 
the  songs  of  the  poet,  the  studies  of  the  lawyer,  the  prelections  of 
the  professor,  the  sermons  of  the  clergyman  ?  It  is  here  that  we 
again  experience  the  inconvenience  of  that  fundamental  error  which 
caused  Adam  Smith  to  circumscribe  Political  Economy  within  the 
limits  of  a  material  circle;  and  the  reader  will  pardon  me  for  fre- 
quently making  use  of  the  term  satisfaction j  as  applicable  to  all  our 
wants  and  all  our  desires,  and  as  more  in  accordance  with  the  larger 
scope  which  1  hope  to  be  able  to  give  to  the  science. 

Political  Economists  have  been  frequently  reproached  with  con- 
fining their  attention  exclusively  to  the  interests  of  the  conaumer. 
"  You  forget  the  producer,"  we  are  told.  But  satisfaction  being  the 
end  and  design  of  all  our  efforts — the  grand  cortsummaiion  or  ter- 
mination of  the  economic  plienomena — is  it  not  evident  that  it  is 
there  that  the  touchstone  of  progress  is  to  be  found?  A  man's 
happiness  and  well-being  are  not  measured  by  his  efforts  but  by  his 
eatis  factions  J  and  this  holds  equally  true  of  society  in  the  aggregate. 
This  is  one  of  those  truths  which  are  never  disputed  when  applied 
to  an  individual,  but  which  are  constantly  disputed  when  applied 
to  society  at  large.  The  phrase  to  which  exception  has  been  taken 
only  means  this,  that  Political  Economy  estimates  the  worth  of 
what  we  do,  not  by  the  labour  which  it  costs  us  to  do  it,  but  by  the 
ultimate  result,  which  resolves  itself  definitively  into  an  increase  or 
diminution  of  the  general  prosperity. 

We  have  said,  in  reference  to  our  wants  and  desires,  tliat  there 
are  no  two  men  exactly  alike.  The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  our 
satisfixctions :  they  are  not  held  in  equal  estimation  by  all,  which 
verifies  the  common  saying,  that  tastes  differ.  Kow  it  is  by  the 
intensity  of  our  desires,  and  the  variety  of  our  taster,  that  the  direc- 

•  Thfl  tprm  (mimn>ption  omplnycd  by  English  Econotoists,  the  French  Econo- 
mUts  traniltte  by  cotuommatio*. — TKAimaTOB. 
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tion  of  OUT  efforts  is  determined.  It  is  here  that  the  influence  of 
moials  apon  indnatiy  becomes  apparent.  Han,  aa  an  individoal, 
may  be  the  alare  of  tastes  which  are  factitious,  puerile,  and  immoral. 
In  this  case  it  is  self-evident  that,  his  powers  being  limited,  he  can 
only  satisfy  his  depraved  desires  at  the  expense  of  those  which  are 
laudable  and  legitimate.  But,  when  society  comes  into  play,  this 
evident  axiom  is  marked  down  as  an  error.  We  are  led  to 
believe  that  artificial  tastes,  illusory  satisfactions,  which  we  ac- 
knowledge as  the  source  of  individual  poverty,  are  nevertheless 
Ihe  canae  of  national  wealth,  as  opening  a  vent  to  manufactures. 
If  it  vrere  so,  we  should  arrive  at  the  miserable  conclusion,  that  the 
social  state  places  man  between  poverty  and  vice.  Once  more, 
Political  Economy  reconciles,  in  the  most  rigorous  and  satisfactory 
manner,  these  apparent  contradictions. 


IV. 


EXCHANGE. 


Exchange  is  Political  Economy — it  ig  Society  itself— for  it  is 
impossitle  to  conceive  Society  as  existing  \ritiiout  Exchange,  or 
Exchange  without  Society.  I  shall  not  pretend  in  this  chapter 
to  cxliaost  so  vast  a  subject  To  present  even  an  outline  of  it 
would  require  the  entire  volume. 

If  men,  like  snails,  lived  in  complete  isolation,  if  they  did  not 
exchange  their  ideas  and  exertions,  and  had  no  bargain  or  trans- 
actions with  each  other,  we  might  have  multitudes  indeed — human 
units — individuals  living  in  juxtaposition — but  we  conld  not  have 
Bociefy. 

Nay,  we  should  not  even  have  individuals.  To  man  isolation  is 
death.  But  then,  if  he  cannot  live  out  of  society,  the  legitimate 
conclusion  is  tliat  the  social  state  is  hia  natural  stat«. 

All  the  sciences  tend  to  establish  this  truth,  which  was  so  little 
understood  by  the  men  of  the  eighteenth  century  that  they 
founded  morals  «ind  politics  on  the  contrary  assertion.  They  were 
not  content  with  placing  the  state  of  nature  in  opposition  to  the 
social  state — they  gave  the  first  a  decided  preference.  "  Men  were 
blessed,"  said  Montaigne,  "  when  they  lived  without  bonds,  with- 
out laws,  without  language,  without  religion."  And  we  know 
that  the  system  of  Rousseau,  which  exercised,  and  still  exercises, 
so  powerful  an  influence  over  opinions  and  facts,  rests  altogether 
on  this  hyiiotlicsia — that  men,  unhappily,  agreed  one  fine  morning 
to  abandon  the  innocent  state  of  ncdure  for  the  stormy  state  of 
society. 

It  is  not  the  design  of  this  chapter  to  bring  together  all  possible 
reftitations  of  this  fundamental  error,  the  most  fatal  which  has 
ever  infested  the  political  sciences  j  for  if  society  is  the  fruit  of 
invention  and  convention,  it  follows  that  every  one  may  propose  a 
new  model,  and  this,  since  Bousseau'a  time,  has  in  fact  been  the 
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direction  la  wKicli  men^s  minda  have  tended.  I  could  easily  de- 
inonstrate^  I  believe,  that  isolation  excludes  language,  as  the 
absence  of  lani^ftge  escludea  thought ;  and  man,  deprived  of 
thought,  insteiid  of  being  a  child  of  nature,  ceases  to  be  man  at  alL 
But  a  peremptory  refutation  of  the  idea  upon  which  Rousseau's 
doctrine  reposes,  flows  naturally  from  some  considerations  on  £x- 
diange, 

R'an(,  Effort^  Satisfiiciionj — such  is  man  in  an  economical  point 
;  view. 

We  have  seen  that  the  two  extreme  terms  are  essentially  in- 
imtiDUBBible,  for  they  terminate  in  sensation,  they  are  sensa- 
tion, which  is  the  most  personal  thing  in  the  world,  as  well  the 
sensation  which  precedes  the  effort  and  determines  it,  as  the  sen- 
sation which  follows  the  effort  and  rewards  it. 

It  is  then  the  Effort  which  is  exchanged ;  indeed  it  cannot  be 
oUiorwiae,  since  exchange  implies  action,  and  Effort  alone  mani- 
fests the  principle  of  activity.  We  cannot  suffer  or  enjoy  for  one 
snothcr,  unless  we  could  experience  personally  the  pains  and 
pleasures  of  others.  But  we  can  assist  each  otlier,  work  for  one 
another,  render  reciprocal  servt'c^y  and  place  our  faculties,  or  the 
results  of  their  exercise,  at  the  disposal  of  others,  in  consideration 
of  a  return.  This  is  society.  The  causes,  the  effects,  the  laws, 
of  these  exchanges  constitute  the  subject  of  political  and  social 
economy. 

We  not  only  can  exchange  efforts  and  render  reciprocal  ser- 
vices, but  we  do  so  necessarily.  What  I  affirm  is  this,  that  our 
organixation  is  such  that  we  are  obliged  to  work  for  one  another 
under  pain  of  death,  of  instant  death.  If  it  be  so,  society  is  our 
state  of  nature,  since  it  is  the  only  state  in  which  we  can  lire  at 
all 

There  is  one  observation  which  I  have  to  make  upon  the  equi- 
librium between  our  wants  and  our  faculties,  an  observation  which 
has  always  led  me  to  admire  the  providential  plan  which  regu- 
lates our  d<!atinic8  : — 

Lt  the  «taf^  of  isolation  our  icants  exceed  ourpoicera/ 
In  the  social  state  our  poicera  exceed  our  wants. 
Hence  it  follows  that  man  in  an  isolated  state  cannot  subsist, 
whihst  in  the  social  state  his  most  imperious  wants  give  place  to 
desires  of  a  higher  order,  and  continue  to  do  so  in  an  ascending 
career  of  progress  and  improvement  to  which  it  is  impoaaible  to 
set  limits. 
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This  ia  not  declamation^  but  an  assertion  capable  of  being  rigor- 
ously demonstrated  by  reasoning  and  analogy,  if  not  by  expe- 
rience. And  why  can  it  not  be  demonstrated  by  experience,  by 
direct  observation?  Precisely  because  it  is  true — precisely  be- 
cause man  not  being  able  to  exist  in  a  state  of  isolation,  it  bccomea 
impossible  to  exhibit  in  actual  natiirc  the  effects  of  absolute  soli- 
tude. You  cannot  lay  bold  of  a  nonentity.  You  cau  prove  to 
me  that  a  triangle  never  has  four  sides,  but  you  cannot,  in  support 
of  your  demonstration,  place  before  my  eyes  a  tetragonal  triangle. 
If  you  coiJd,  the  exhibition  of  such  a  triangle  would  disprove 
your  assertion.  In  the  same  way  to  ask  me  for  experimental 
proof,  to  ask  me  to  study  the  effecta  of  isolation  in  actual  nature, 
is  to  palm  u  contradiction  upon  me ;  for  life  and  isolation  being 
incompatible,  we  have  never  &&iaj  and  never  shall  see,  men  with- 
out social  relations. 

If  there  are  animals  (of  whiclt  I  am  ignorant)  destined  by  their 
organization  to  make  the  round  of  their  existence  in  absolute 
isolation,  it  is  very  clear  that  nature  must  exactly  proportion  their 
wants  and  their  powers.  It  is  possible  to  conceive  that  their 
powers  have  the  superiority,  in  which  case  tliese  animals  would  be 
progressive  and  capable  of  improvement.  An  equilibrium  of  wants 
and  powers  would  render  them  stationary  beings ;  but  the  supe- 
riority of  their  wants  to  their  powers  it  is  impossible  to  conceive. 
From  their  birth,  from  tlieir  first  appearance  in  life,  their  faculties 
must  be  complete — relatively  to  the  wants  for  which  they  have  to 
provide,  or  at  least  both  must  be  developed  in  just  proportion. 
Otherwise  tlie  species  would  die  the  moment  they  came  into 
existence,  and,  consequently,  could  not  be  the  subject  of  our  ob- 
8erv.ition. 

Of  all  the  species  of  living  beings  which  surround  us,  undoubt- 
edly none  have  so  many  wants  as  man.  In  none  is  mfency  so 
long,  80  feeble,  and  so  helples  s — in  none  is  maturity  loaded  with 
BO  much  responsibility — in  none  is  old  age  so  frail  and  so  liable 
to  suffering.  And,  as  if  we  had  not  enough  of  wants,  man  has 
tastes  also,  the  satisfactioo  of  which  exercises  his  faculties  quite 
Its  much  as  liis  wants.  Scarcely  has  he  appeased  his  hunger  than 
he  begins  to  pamper  himself  with  dainties — no  sooner  has  he  clothc4 
himself  than  he  sighs  for  finery — no  sooner  has  he  obtained  shelter 
than  he  proceeds  to  embellish  and  decorate  his  residence.  His 
mind  is  as  restless  as  his  body  is  exacting.  He  sceka  to  fathom 
the  secrets  of  nature,  to  tame  animals,  to  control  the  clemente,  to 
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dire  into  the  boweU  of  the  earth,  to  tittveisc  broad  seas,  to  soar 
above  the  cloucb,  to  annihilate  time  and  space.  He  desires  to 
know  the  motionsj  the  springe,  the  laws,  of  his  mind  and  heart — 
to  control  his  passions — to  conquer  immortality — to  become  a  god 
—to  bring  all  things  into  subjection  ;  nature,  his  fellow-mcu,  him- 
self. In  a  word,  his  desirea  and  aspirations  expand  continuaUy, 
mod  tend  towards  the  infinite. 

Thus,  in  no  other  species  are  the  faculties  so  susceptible  of  vast 
development  as  in  man.  It  is  liis  alone  to  compare  and  to  judge, 
to  reason  and  to  speak,  to  foresee,  to  sacrifice  the  present  to  the 
future.  He  alone  can  transmit,  from  generation  to  generation,  his 
works,  his  thoughts,  the  treasures  of  his  experience.  He  alone  is 
capable  of  a  perfectibility  which  is  indefinite,  which  forms  a  chain 
the  countless  links  of  which  would  seem  to  stretch  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  present  world. 

Let  me  here  set  down  an  observation  which  belongs  properly  to 
Political  Economy.  However  extended  may  be  the  domain  of 
our  faculties,  they  do  not  reach  the  length  of  creating  auytliing. 
Man  cannot,  in  truth,  augment  or  diminish  the  number  of  existing 
particles  of  matter.  His  action  is  limited  to  subjecting  the  sub- 
Btances  which  lie  finds  around  him  to  modifications  and  combina- 
tions which  fit  them  for  his  use.* 

To  modify  substances,  so  as  to  increase  their  utility  in  relation 
to  us,  is  to  produce,  or  rather  it  is  one  mode  of  producing.  From 
this  I  conclude  that  value  (as  we  shall  afterwards  more  fully  ex- 
plain) does  not  reside  in  these  substances  themselves,  but  in  the 
effort  which  intervenes  in  order  to  modify  them,  and  which  ex- 
change brings  into  comparison  with  other  analogous  efforts.  This 
is  the  reason  why  value  is  simply  the  appreciation  of  services  ex- 
changed, whether  a  material  commodity  does  or  does  not  intervene. 
As  regards  the  notion  of  value,  it  is  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference 
whether  I  render  to  another  a  direct  service,  as,  for  example,  in 
performing  for  him  a  surgical  operation,  or  an  indirect  serrice  in 
preparing  for  him  a  curative  substance.  In  this  last  case  the 
utility  is  in  the  substance,  but  the  value  is  in  the  service,  in  the 
effort,  intellectual  and  muscular,  made  by  one  man  for  the  benefit 
of  another.  It  is  by  a  pure  mptonirTny  that  wc  attribute  value  to^ 
the  material  substance  itself,  and  here,  as  on  many  other  occasious^j 
metaphor  lends  science  astray. 

I  return  to  the  subject  of  man's  organization.     If  we  adhere  to 
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the  preceding  notions,  be  differs  from  other  animals  only  in  the 
greater  extent  of  his  wants,  and  the  superiority  of  his  powers. 
All,  in  fact,  are  subject  to  the  one  and  provided  with  the  other. 
A  Lird  undertakes  long  journeys  in  search  of  tlto  temperature 
which  suits  it  best — the  heaver  croasea  the  river  on  a  bridge  of 
his  own  construction — the  hawk  pursues  his  prey  openly — the  cat 
watches  for  it  with  patience — the  spider  prepares  a  snare — all 
labour  in  order  to  live  and  multiply. 

But  while  nature  has  estahliahed  an  exact  proportion  between 
the  wants  of  animals  and  their  facultiea,  if  she  has  treated  man 
with  greater  bounty  and  munificence,  if,  in  ordcj:  to  force  him  to 
be  sociiMy  she  has  decreed  that  in  a  state  of  isolation  his  wants 
sliould  surpass  his  faculties,  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  social 
state,  his  powers,  superior  to  his  wants,  open  to  him  an  unlimited 
field  for  nobler  enjoyments,  we  ought  to  acknowledge  that,  as  in 
his  relation  with  the  Creator  man  is  elevated  above  the  beasts  by 
the  religious  sentiment,  in  his  relations  with  his  fcllow-crcatiues 
by  his  sense  of  justice,  in  his  relations  with  himself  by  the  moral 
principle — in  like  manner,  in  relation  to  the  means  of  living  and 
multiplying,  lie  is  distinguished  by  a  remarkable  phenomenon, 
namely,  Exchange. 

Shall  I  essay  to  paint  the  state  of  poverty,  of  destitution,  and  of 
ignorance,  in  which,  but  for  the  }>ower  of  exchanging,  the  human 
species  would  have  been  sunk,  had  it  not,  indeed,  as  is  more 
likely,  disappeared  altogether. 

One  of  the  most  popular  philosophers,  in  a  romance  which  has 
been  the  charm  of  the  young  from  generation  to  generation,  has 
shown  us  man  Burmoxmting  by  his  energy,  his  activity,  his  intel- 
ligence, the  difficulties  of  absolute  solitude.  For  the  purpose  of 
setting  clearly  before  us  what  arc  the  resotirces  of  that  noble 
creature,  the  author  has  exhibited  him  as  accidentally  cut  oi^'from 
civilisation.  It  was  part  of  Defoe's  plan  to  throw  Robinson  Crusoe 
into  the  Island  of  Juan  Fernandez  alone,  naked,  deprived  of  all 
that  the  union  of  efforts,  the  division  of  employments,  exchange, 
society,  add  to  the  human  jxiwers. 

And  yet,  although  the  fancied  obetaclea  are  but  imaginary, 
D«foe  would  have  taken  away  frf>m  his  tale  even  the  shadow  of 
probability  if,  too  faithful  to  the  thought  which  he  wished  to  de- 
velop, he  had  not  made  forced  concessions  to  the  social  state,  by 
admitting  that  his  hero  had  savpd  from  shipwreck  some  indispen- 
sable things,  such  as  provisions,  gimpowder,  a  gim,  a  hatchet,  a 
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knifbf  cords,  pianka,  iron,  &c.;  a  decisive  proof  that  society  ia  the 
necessary  medium  in  which  man  Uvea,  and  out  of  which  not  even 
a  romance  writer  could  tigm*e  him  as  existing. 

And,  obaerrc,  that  Robinson  Crufloo  carried  with  him  into  soli- 
tude another  eocial  treasure,  a  thousand  times  more  precious  than 
all  these,  and  which  the  waves  could  not  engulf,  I  mean  his 
ideaa,  his  recollections,  his  experience,  above  all,  his  language, 
without  which  he  would  not  have  been  able  to  hold  converse 
with  himself,  that  is  to  say,  to  think. 

We  have  the  unfortunate  and  unreasonable  habit  of  attributing 
to  the  social  state  the  sniferinga  which  we  see  around  ua.  AVe  are 
right  80  far,  if  our  object  be  to  compare  society  with  itself  in  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  advancement  and  improvement ;  but  we  are 
wrong  if  our  object  be  to  compare  the  social  state,  however  imper- 
fect, with  a  state  of  isolation.  To  authorize  ua  to  assert  that  so- 
ciety impairs  the  condition,  I  do  not  say  of  man  in  general,  but 
of  some  men,  and  these  the  poorest  and  most  wretched  of  the 
species,  we  must  begin  by  proving  that  the  worst  provided  of  our 
fellow-creatures  have  to  support  in  the  social  state  a  heavier  load 
of  privations  and  sufferinp^s  than  the  man  whose  lot  has  been  cast 
in  solitude.  Now,  examine  the  lile  of  the  humblest  day-labourer. 
Pass  in  review,  in  all  their  details,  the  articles  of  his  daily  con- 
Htimption.  He  is  covered  with  some  coarse  clothing,  he  eats  a 
little  common  bread,  ho  sleepa  under  shelter,  and  on  boards,  at 
least  if  he  has  no  better  couch.  Now,  let  us  ask  if  man  in  a 
state  of  isolation,  deprived  of  the  resources  of  Exchange,  could  by 
any  possibility  procure  for  himself  that  coarse  clothing,  that  com- 
mon bread,  that  rude  bed,  that  humble  shelter?  Kousseau  him- 
self, the  passionate  enthusiast  of  the  stale  of  jwhirCj  avows  the 
utter  impossibility  of  it.  Men  dispensed  with  everything,  he 
says;  they  went  naked,  they  slept  in  the  open  air.  Thus  Rousaean, 
to  exalt  the  state  of  nature,  was  led  to  make  happiness  consist  in 
privation.  And  yet  1  affirm  that  this  negative  happiness  is  a 
chimera,  and  that  man  in  a  state  of  isolation  would  infallibly 
perish  in  a  very  few  hours.  Perhaps  Rousseau  would  have  gone 
the  length  of  saying  that  that  would  have  been  the  perfection  of 
hia  system ;  and  ho  would  have  been  consistent,  for  if  privation 
be  happiness,  death  ia  perfection. 

I  trust  the  reader  will  not  conclude  from  what  precedes  that  we 
are  insensible  to  the  social  auiferings  of  our  fellow-men.  Because 
these  sufferings  are  less  even  in  an  imperfect  state  of  society  than 


in  a  Btate  of  ieolation^  it  doea  not  follow  that  we  should  not  invoke, 
with  all  eamestneaa,  that  progress  which  constantly  diminishea 
them.  But  if  isolation  is  something  worse  than  all  that  is  bad  in 
the  social  state,  then  I  am  justified  in  saying  that  it  places  our 
wants,  even  the  most  ijnperiou«,  far  alwve  our  faculties  and  our 
means  of  providing  for  wantd. 

In  what  way  docs  Kxcliange  advantageously  rererse  all  this, 
and  place  our  faculties  above  our  wants  ? 

And  first  this  is  proved  by  the  very  feet  of  civilisation.  K  our 
wants  surpassed  our  faculties,  we  should  be  beings  invincibly 
retrograde  ;  if  there  were  an  equilibrium  between  them,  we  should 
be  invincibly  stationary.  But  we  advance ;  which  shows  that  at 
every  stage  of  social  life,  as  compared  with  the  period  that  pre- 
ceded it,  a  certain  portion  of  our  powers,  relatively  to  a  given 
amount  of  satisfactions,  is  left  disposable.  We  shall  endeavour  to 
explain  this  marvellous  phenomenon. 

The  c?cplanation  which  Condillac  has  given  appears  to  me  to  be 
quite  imsatisfactory  and  empirical — in  fact  it  explains  nothing. 
"  From  the  very  fact,"  he  says,  "  that  an  exchange  is  made,  it 
follows  that  there  must  be  profit  for  the  two  contracting  parties, 
for  otherwise  it  would  not  take  place.  Then  each  exchange  in- 
cludes two  gains  for  humanity." 

llolding  this  proposition  as  true,  we  see  in  it  only  the  atale- 
mcnt  of  a  result.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the  Mahde  Imaffiiiaire 
explains  the  narcotic  virtue  of  opium : — 

Quia  cut  in  oo 
Virtus  (lormitiva 
Quid  faoit  dormire. 

Exchange  includes  two  gains,  you  say.  How?  Why?  It 
results  from  the  fact  tliat  it  takea  place.  But  why  doea  it  take 
place?  What  motive  has  induced  the  contracting  parties  to 
effect  the  exchange?  Has  Exchange  in  itaelf  a  mysterious  virtue, 
necessaiily  beneficial,  and  incapable  of  explanation  ? 

Others  make  the  advantage  consist  in  this,  that  the  one  gives 
away  &  commodity  of  which  he  has  too  much  in  order  to  receive 
another  of  which  he  has  too  little.  Exchange,  they  say^  is  a 
barter  of  the  auper/iiiowi  fir  the  necessari/.  This  is  contradicted  by 
facts  which  pass  under  our  own  eye* ;  for  who  can  say  that  the 
pcAsant,  in  giving  away  the  com  which  he  has  raised,  but  which 
he  is  never  to  ent,  gives  away  a  superfluity  ?     I  sec  in  this  axiom 
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Tcry  clearly  how  two  men  may  make  an  accidental  arrangement^ 
bat  I  see  no  explanation  of  progress. 

Obsen-ation  gives  ua  a  more  satiafactory  explanation  of  the 
power  of  Exchange. 

Exchange  has  two  manifestations — namely,  union  of  forces,  and 
separation  of  oeciipfitiouB. 

It  is  veiy  clear  that  in  many  cases  the  united  force  of  several 
men  is  superiorj  all  things  considered,  to  the  sum  of  their  Individual 
forces.  Suppose  that  what  is  wanted  is  to  remove  a  heavy  load. 
Where  a  thousand  men  in  sncccssion  may  fail,  it  is  posdiblc  that 
four  men  may  succeed  by  uniting  their  eiTorta,  Just  let  us  reflect 
how  few  things  were  ever  accomplished  in  this  world  without 
nnion ! 

And  yet  this  is  only  the  concurrence  of  muscular  forces  in  a 

^common  design.  Nature  has  endued  us  with  very  varied  physi- 
cal, intellectual,  and  moral  faculties.  There  are  in  the  co-opcra- 
Uon  of  these  factiUies  endless  combinations.  Is  it  wished  to 
accomplish  a  useful  work,  like  the  construction  of  a  road,  or  the 
de&nce  of  a  country  ?  One  gives  the  community  the  benefit  of 
his  strenglli,  another  of  hia  agility,  another  of  his  courage,  another 
of  hia  cxi>erience,  foresight,  imagination,  even  of  his  reputation. 
It  is  easy  to  comprehend  that  the  same  men  acting  singly  could 
not  have  attained,  or  even  conceived,  the  same  results. 

Now,  union  of  forces  implies  Exchange.  To  induce  men  to  co- 
operate, they  have  the  prospect  of  participating  in  the  benefit  to 
be  obtained.     Each  makes  the  other  profit  by  hia  Efforts,  and  he 

'profits  by  the  other's  Etl'orts  in  return,  which  is  Exchange. 

We  see  how  Exchange  in  this  way  augments  our  Satisfactions. 
The  benefit  consists  in  this,  that  efforts  of  equal  intensity  tend,  by 
the  mere  fact  of  their  imion,  to  superior  results.     There  is  here  no 

htrace  of  the  pretended  barter  of  the.  sxipprfluous  fi/r  the  nece^s<mff 
any  more  than  of  the  double  and  empirical  profit  alleged  by 
Condi  llac. 

The  same  remark  applies  to  division  of  labour.  Indeed,  \i 
we  regard  the  matter  more  closely,  wc  shall  be  convinced  that 

(the  separation  of  omploymcnts  is  only  another  and  more  per- 
~manent  manner  of  imiting  our  forces— of  co-operating,  of  associai- 
ing ;  and  it  is  quite  correct  to  say,  as  wo  shall  afterwards  de- 
monstrate, that  the  present  social  organization,  provided  Exchange 

^  is  left  free  and  unfettered,  is  itself  a  vast  and  beautiful  association 
-a  marvellous  association,  very  different  indeed  trom  that  dreamt 
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of  by  the  Socialists,  since,  by  an  admirable  mechanism,  it  is  in  3 
perfect  accordance  with  individual  independence.  Every  one  caa" 
enter  and  leave  it  at  any  moment  which  suits  his  convenience- 
He  contributes  to  it  voluntarily,  and  reaps  a  satisfaction  superior 
to  his  contribution,  and  always  increasing— a  satisfaction  de- 
termined by  the  laws  of  justice  and  the  nature  of  tilings,  not  by 
tlie  arbitrary  will  of  a  cliiel^  But  this  is  anticipating.  All  we 
have  to  do  at  present  is  to  explain  how  the  division  of  labour 
increases  our  power. 

Without  dwelling  much  on  this  subject,  aa  it  is  one  of  the  few 
which  do  not  give  rise  to  controveray,  a  remark  or  two  may  not  be 
out  of  place.  Its  importance  has  perliaps  been  somewhat  dis- 
paraged. In  order  to  demonstrate  the  powerful  effects  of  the 
Division  of  Labour,  it  has  been  usual  to  describe  its  marvellous 
results  in  certain  manufactures — in  the  making  of  pins,  for 
example.  But  the  subject  admits  of  being  viewed  in  a  more 
general  and  philosophical  light.  The  force  of  habit  has  the  singu- 
lar effect  of  concealing  from  us,  and  rendering  us  unconscious  of, 
the  phenomena  in  the  midst  of  which  we  live  and  move.  No 
saying  is  more  profoundly  true  than  that  of  Rousseau,  "  llucli 
philosophy  is  needed  for  the  observation  of  what  we  see  every 
day."  It  may  not  then  be  without  use  to  recall  what  we  owe  to 
Exchange,  without  perceiving  it 

In  what  way  has  the  power  of  exchanging  elevated  mankind  to 
the  height  of  civilisation  we  have  now  attained  ?  I  answer,  by 
the  influence  which  it  exerts  on  Lahourj  upon  the  co-operation  of 
natural  ageniSj  upon  the  poicera  and  faculties  of  man,  and  upon 
CapitaL 

Adam  Smith  has  clearly  demonstrated  its  influence  on  Labour. 

"The  great  increase  in  the  quantity  of  work,  which,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  division  of  labour,  the  same  niunber  of  people  are 
capable  of  performing,  is  owing  to  three  circumstances,"  says  that 
celebrated  Economist ;  "  Firstj  to  the  increase  of  dexteritj^  in 
every  particular  workman ;  aecondly^  to  the  saving  of  time,  which 
is  commonly  lost  in  passing  fi*om  one  species  of  work  to  another ; 
thirdly  f  to  this,  that  men  are  much  more  likely  to  discover  easier 
and  readier  methods  of  attaining  an  object  when  the  whole  atten- 
tion of  their  minds  is  directed  to  that  single  object,  than  when  it 
is  dissipated  among  a  great  variety  of  things." 

Those  who,  like  Adam  Smith,  see  in  Labour  the  exclusive 
source  of  wealth,  confine  themselves  to  inquiring  in  what  way  the 
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division  of  labour  increases  its  efficiency.  Bat  we  ba^e  seen  in 
the  preceding  chapter  that  la1x)ur  is  not  tlic  sole  agent  in  pro- 
cmring  na  satiafaction.  Natural  firces  co-operate.  That  ia  beyond 
doubt. 

Thus  in  agriculture,  the  action  of  the  sun  and  of  the  rain,  the 
moisture  of  the  earth,  and  the  gasea  diffused  in  the  atmosphere^ 
are  undoubtedly  agents  which  co-operate  with  human  labour  in 
tlic  production  of  vegetable  substances. 

Manufacturing  indu.«tiy  owes  analogous  services  to  the  chemical 
qualities  of  certain  substances,  to  water-power,  to  the  elasticity  of 
■team,  to  gravitation,  to  electricity. 

Commerce  has  turned  to  the  profit  of  man  the  vigour  and 
instincts  of  certain  races  of  animals,  the  force  of  the  winds  which 
fill  the  sails  of  his  slii[>»,  the  laws  of  magnetism,  whicli,  acting  on 
the  compass,  direct  the  course  of  these  ships  through  the  pathless 
ocean. 

There  are  two  verities  which  are  beyond  all  dispute.  The 
first  is,  that  tJte  more  man  avails  himself  nf  the  Jhrces  of  nature,  the 
better  he  w  provided  tctth  everythi-ng  he  requires. 

It  ia  sufficiently  evident  that,  with  equal  exertion,  we  obtain 
more  com  from  a  rich  loamy  soil  than  from  sterile  rocks  or  arid 
sands. 

The  second  is,  thai  natural  agents  are  unequally  diffused  oivr  the 
various  countries  of  the  world. 

Who  would  venture  to  maintain  that  all  soils  are  equally  well 
fitted  for  all  kinds  of  culture,  or  all  countries  for  the  same  descrip- 
tion of  manufactures  ? 

Now,  if  it  be  true  on  the  one  hand  that  natural  forces  are  un- 
equally diffused  in  the  different  coimtries  of  the  world,  and  on  the 
other  that  men  are  richer  in  proportion  as  they  avail  themselves  of 
them,  it  follows  that  the  faculty  of  Exchange  immeasurably  aug- 
ments the  useful  co-operation  of  these  forces. 

And  here  we  recm*  once  more  to  gratuitotis  and  onerous  utility, 
the  former  being  substituted  for  the  latter  by  ^nrtue  of  Ex- 
change. Is  it  not  very  clear,  that  if  men  were  deprived  of  the 
power  of  Exchange,  and  were  obliged  to  produce  ice  under  the 
equator,  and  sugar  at  the  jjoIcs,  they  must  B|>end  much  pains  in 
doing  what  heat  and  cold  do  gratuitously,  and  that  for  them  an 
immense  proportion  of  the  Forces  of  nature  would  remain  inopera- 
tive ?  Thanks  to  Exchange,  these  forces  are  rendered  useful  to 
us  wherever  we  encounter  them.     Com  land  is  sown  with  wheat 
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— in  wine-growing  coimtriea  the  land  is  planted  witli  vines^ 
there  are  fiahermen  on  the  coasts,  and  wood-cutters  among  the 
mountains.  In  one  place  a  wheel  whicli  doca  the  work  of  ten 
men  is  set  in  motion  by  water — in  another,  hj  wind.  Nature 
becomes  a  slaTC,  whom  we  have  neither  to  feed,  nor  to  clothe,  nor 
to  pay — who  coats  notliing  eitlier  to  our  ptirse  or  our  couacience.* 
The  same  iimount  of  Iiuman  efibns,  that  is  to  say,  the  same  ser- 
vices, tlie  same  value,  realizes  a  constantly  increasing  amount  of 
utility.  For  each  given  result  a  certain  portion  only  of  human 
exertion  is  absorbed;  the  remainder,  by  means  of  the  interven- 
tion of  natural  Forces,  is  rendered  disposable,  and  it  seta  to  work 
to  overcome  new  obstacles,  to  minister  to  new  desires,  to  realize 
new  utilities. 

The  efiectj  of  Exchange  upon  our  intellectual  Faculties  are  so 
great,  that  we  can  scarcely  even  imagine  their  extent. 

"  Knowledge,"  says  M.  de  Tracy,  "  is  the  most  precious  of  all 
our  acquisitions,  since  it  directs  and  governs  the  employment  of 
our  forces,  and  renders  them  more  prolific,  in  proportion  as  it  is 
%ounder  and  more  extensive.  No  man  can  himself  observe  every- 
thing, and  it  is  much  easier  to  learn  than  to  invent.  But  when 
several  men  communicate  with  each  other,  what  is  observed  by 
one  is  soon  known  to  the  rest ;  and  if  there  be  among  them  but 
one  person  of  superior  ingenuity,  precious  discoveries  speedily 
"become  the  property  of  nil.  In  such  circumstances,  knowledge  is 
much  more  rapidly  increased  tlian  it  could  be  in  a  state  of  isola- 
tion, without  taking  into  account  the  power  of  preserving  it,  and 
consequently  of  accumulating  it  from  one  generation  to  another," 

If  the  resources  which  nature  has  accumulated  around  man  and 
placed  at  his  disposal  are  varied,  the  human  faculties  themselves 
are  not  less  so.  Wc  are  not  all  equally  endowed  with  strength, 
courage,  intelligence,  patience,  or  with  artistic,  literary,  and 
industrial  aptitudes.  Without  excliange,  tliis  diversity,  far  from 
contributing  to  our  well-being,  would  contribute  to  our  misery, 
each  feeling  less  the  a<lvantage  of  those  Faculties  he  possessed  than 
the  deprivation  of  those  he  wanted.  Thanks  to  exchange,  a  man 
poBsessed  of  bodily  strength  may,  up  to  a  certain  point,  dispense 
with  genius,  and  a  mim  of  Inttdligonce  with  bodily  strength ;  for 
by   the  admirable   community   whiclx   the   power  of  exchange 

*  Monorer,  thui  kUvo.  by  reason  of  hia  superioritj,  onds  in  the  long-run  bj 
deprecUting  and  emancipAtiu^  all  othere.  Ttiid  ia  a  Aarntony  which  1  leare  to  the 
MgacHy  of  the  reader  to  follow  to  its  consequence*. 
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establishes  among  men,  each  individual  participates  in  the  dis- 
tinctive qualitiea  of  his  ncigli hours. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  satisfactions  he  desires,  it  is  not  enough, 
in  most  casca,  to  work — to  exercise  his  faculties  upon,  or  by  means 
of,  natural  agents.  He  requires  also  to  have  tools,  instruments, 
machines,  provisions — in  a  word,  Capital.  Suppose  a  small  tribe, 
composed  of  ten  families,  each,  in  working  exclusively  for  itself, 
being  obliged  to  engage  in  teu  diilerent  employments.  In  that 
case  each  family  must  have  ten  sets  of  industrial  apparatus.  The 
tribe  would  require  to  possess  ten  ploughs,  ten  teams  of  oxen,  ten 
forges,  ten  joiner's  and  carpenter's  workshops,  ten  looms,  &c. ; 
while,  with  the  power  of  exchange,  a  single  plough,  a  single 
team,  a  single  forge,  a  single  loom,  would  be  sufficient.  It  is  im- 
possible to  conceive  the  economy  of  Capital  which  we  owe  to 
exchange. 

The  reader  now  sees  clearly  what  constitutes  the  true  power  of 
exchange.  It  is  not,  as  Condillac  says,  that  it  implies  two  gains, 
because  of  each  of  the  contracting  parties  valuing  more  highly 
what  he  receives  than  what  he  gives.  Neither  is  it  that  each 
g^ves  away  what  is  superfluous  for  what  is  necessaiy.  It  liea 
simply  in  this,  that  when  one  man  says  to  another — "  Do  you 
only  this,  and  I  shall  do  only  that,  and  we  shall  divide,"  there  is 
a  better  and  more  advantageous  employment  of  labour,  of  facul- 
ties, of  natural  agents,  of  capital,  and  consequently  there  is  mora 
to  divide.  And  these  residts  take  place  to  a  still  greater  extent 
when  three,  ten,  a  hundred,  a  thousand,  or  several  millions  of 
men  enter  into  the  association. 

The  two  propositions  which  I  have  laid  down,  then,  are  rigor- 
ously true,  viz.  : — 

In  isolation  our  toanta  ejcceed  our  poieera  ; 

In  society  our  powers  exceed  our  wqtUs. 

The  first  is  ti'uo,  seeing  that  the  whole  surface  of  our  country 
would  not  maintain  one  man  in  a  state  of  absolute  isolation. 

The  second  is  true,  seeing  that,  in  fact,  the  population  which 
is  spread  over  that  same  surface  multiplies  and  grows  richer. 

Vrogre»s  of  ExcJiange, — The  primitive,  form  of  excliange  is 
Barter.  Two  persons,  one  of  whom  desires  an  object,  and  is  pos- 
sessed of  an  object  which  the  other  desires,  agree  to  cede  these 
objects  reciprocally,  or  they  agree  to  work  separately,  each  at 
one  thing,  but  for  the  purpose  of  dividing  the  total  product  of 
their  labour  in  arranged  proportions.     This  is  Barter^  which  is,  as 
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the  Socialiata  would  say,  E^cliange,  traffic,  commerce  in  embryo. 
We  observe  here  two  Desires  as  motives — two  Efforts  as  means — 
ivro  SiitisfactiouB  us  rcBulta,  or  aa  the  tenulDatioii  and  completion 
of  the  entire  cycle  ;  and  tliis  evolution  13  not  esaentially  different 
from  tlie  same  evolution  accomjilislied  in  u  state  of  isolation, 
except  that  the  desires  and  satist'actions  have,  as  their  nature  re- 
quirosj  remained  intransmissible,  and  tliat  Efforts  alone  have  been 
exchanged.  In  other  words,  the  two  persons  have  worked  for 
each  other,  and  have  rendered  each  other  reciprocal  services. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  Political  Economy  truly  begins,  for  it  is 
hero  that  value  first  makes  its  appearance.  Barter  takes  place 
only  after  an  arrangement,  a  discussion.  Each  of  the  contracting 
parties  is  governed  by  consideration  a  of  sclf-intereat.  Each  of 
them  makes  a  calculation,  which  in  effect  comes  to  this,  "  I  shall 
barter  if  the  barter  procures  me  the  antisfnction  I  desire  with  a  less 
Effort^  It  is  certainly  a  marvellous  plienomcnon  that  diminished 
efforts  can  yet  keep  pace  with  undiminished  desires  and  satisfac- 
tions; and  this  is  explaine/1  by  the  considerations  which  I  have 
presented  in  the  first  part  of  this  chapter.  Wien  two  com- 
modities or  two  services  are  barietvdy  we  may  conclude  that  they 
are  of  espial  value.  We  shall  have  to  analyze  afterwards  the 
notion  of  ra/ue,  but  this  vague  definition  is  sufficient  for  the  present. 

We  may  suppose  a  round-about  barter,  including  three  con- 
tracting parties.  Paul  renders  a  8er\nce  to  Peter,  who  renders  an 
equivalent  service  to  James,  who  in  turn  renders  an  equivalent 
service  to  Paul,  by  means  of  which  nil  is  balanced.  I  need  not 
say  that  this  round-abont  transaction  only  takes  place  because  it 
8uits  all  the  parties,  without  changing  either  the  nature  or  the 
consequences  of  barter. 

The  essence  of  Barter  is  discovered  in  all  its  purity  even  when 
the  number  of  contracting  parties  is  greater.  In  my  commune 
the  vine-dresser  pnys  with  wine  for  the  services  of  the  blacksmith, 
the  barber,  the  tailor,  the  beadle^  the  curate,  the  grocer;  while  the 
blacksmith,  the  barber,  the  tailor,  in  turn  deliver  to  the  grocer, 
for  the  commodities  consumed  during  the  year,  the  wine  which 
Ihey  have  received  from  the  vine-dresser. 

This  round-about  Barter,  I  cannot  too  often  repeat,  does  not 
change  in  the  least  degree  the  primary  notions  exjilained  in  the 
preceding  chapters.  When  the  evolution  is  complete,  each  of 
those  who  have  had  part  in  it  present*!  still  the  triple  phenomenon, 
trani,  effort,  satt'jifnrtion.     We  have  but  to  add,  the  exchange  of 
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tte  transmission  of  servicea,  the  separation  of  employ- 
menta,  with  all  their  resulting  advantages — advantages  to  which 
every  one  of  the  parties  has  contributed,  seeing  that  isolated 
individual  labour  ia  a  pis  aller^  always  reserved,  and  which  is 
only  renounced  in  consideration  of  a  certain  advantage. 

It  is  easy  to  comprehend  that  Barter  in  kind,  especially  the 
indirect  and  ronnd-aljout  barter  which  I  have  described,  cannot 
be  much  extended,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  the 
obstacles  which  set  limits  to  it.  How  could  he  manage,  for 
example,  who  wished  to  exchange  hia  house  against  the  thousand 
articles  which  enter  into  his  annual  consumption?  In  any  case, 
Barter  could  never  take  place  but  among  the  few  persons  who 
happen  to  be  acquainted  with  each  other.  Progress  and  the 
Division  of  Labour  would  soon  reach  their  limits  if  mankind  had 
not  discovered  the  means  of  facilitating  exchanges. 

This  is  the  reason  why  men,  from  the  earliest  ages  of  society, 
have  employed  an  intermediate  commodity  to  effect  their  transac- 
tions— com  J  wine,  animals,  and  almost  always,  the  precious 
metals.  Such  commodities  perform  this  function  of  facilitating 
exchanges  more  or  less  conveniently ;  still  any  one  of  them  can 
perform  it,  provided  that,  in  the  transaction,  Effort  is  represented  by 
tyxZu«,  the  transmission  of  which  is  the  thing  to  be  effected. 

When  recourse  is  had  to  an  intermediate  commodity,  two 
economic  phenomena  make  their  appearance,  which  we  deno- 
minate Soh  and  PurcJiase,  It  is  evident  that  the  idea  of  scJa 
and  purcliose  is  not  included  in  direct  Barter,  or  even  in  round- 
about Barter.  When  a  man  gives  another  something  to  drink,  in 
consideration  of  receiving  from  him  something  to  eat,  we  have  a 
simple  fact  which  we  cannot  analyze  farther.  Now,  what  we 
must  remark  in  the  very  outset  of  the  science  is,  that  exchanges 
which  are  effected  by  means  of  an  intermediate  commodity  do  not 
lose  the  nature,  the  essence,  the  quality  of  barter  —  only  the 
barter  is  no  longer  simple,  but  compound.  To  borrow  the  very 
judicious  and  profound  observation  of  J.  B.  Say,  it  ia  a  barter  of 
tioo  factors  [troc  k  deux  fuctcurs],  of  which  the  one  is  called  sale 
and  the  other  purchase — factors  whose  union  is  indispensable  in 
order  to  constitute  a  complete  barter. 

In  truth,  this  discover)'  of  a  convenient  means  of  effecting 
exchanges  makes  no  alteration  in  the  nature  either  of  men  or 
of  things.  We  have  still  in  every  case  the  teant  which  determines 
the  effbrtj  and  the  stuiajhctum  which  rewards  it     The  Exchange 
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is  complete  only  when  the  mnii  who  has  made  an  tffort  in  favour 
of  another  has  ohtained  from  him  ;ui  ctjuivalent  service,  that  is  to 
say  satisfaction.  To  effect  this,  lic  aeUg  his  service  foT  the  inter^ 
mediate  commodity,  and  then  with  that  intermediate  commodity 
he  purdtasts  equivalent  services,  when  the  two  factors  bring  back 
the  transaction  to  simple  barter. 

Take  the  case  of  a  physician  for  instance.  For  many  years  ho 
has  devoted  his  time  and  liis  faculties  to  tlie  study  of  diseases  and 
their  remedies.  He  has  visited  patients,  he  has  prescribed  for 
them,  in  a  word,  he  has  rendered  services.  Instead  of  receiving 
compensation  fiom  his  patients  in  direct  services^  wliieh  would 
have  constituted  :^imple  barter,  he  receives  from  them  an  inter- 
mediate commodity,  the  precious  metals,  wherewith  he  purchases 
the  satisfactions  which  were  the  ultimate  object  be  had  in  view. 
His  patients  liave  not  fnrnislicd  him  with  bread,  wine,  or  other 
goods,  but  they  have  furnished  him  witli  the  value  of  these. 
They  could  not  have  given  him  money  xmless  they  had  them- 
selves rendered  services.  As  far  as  they  are  concerned,  therefore, 
there  is  a  balance  of  services^  and  there  is  also  a  balance  as  re- 
gards the  physician  ;  and  could  we  in  thought  follow  this  circula- 
tion of  services  out  and  out,  wc  should  see  that  Exchange  carried 
on  by  the  interveulion  of  money  resolves  itself  into  a  multitude  of 
acts  of  simple  barter. 

In  the  ciise  of  simple  barter,  value  is  the  appreciation  of  two 
services  exchanged  and  directly  compared  with  each  other.  In 
the  case  of  Compound  Exchange  tlie  two  services  measure  each 
other's  value,  not  directly,  but  by  comparison  with  tliis  mean 
term,  this  intermediate  commodity,  which  is  called  Money.  We 
shall  see,  by  and  by,  what  difficulties,  what  errors,  have  sprung 
from  this  complication.  At  present  it  is  sufficient  to  i-emark  that 
the  intervention  of  tliis  intermediate  commodity  makes  no  change 
whatever  in  the  notion  oi  value. 

Only  admit  tliat  exchange  is  at  once  the  cause  and  the  effect 
of  the  division  of  labour  and  the  separation  of  employments  ;  only 
admit  that  the  separation  of  occupations  multiplies  saii^factivns  in 
proportion  to  efforts^  for  the  reasons  explained  at  tin:  beginning  of 
this  chapter,  and  you  will  comprehend  at  once  the  services  which 
Money  has  rendered  to  mankind,  by  the  simple  fact  that  it  facili- 
tates Excliauges.  By  nicaixs  of  Money,  Exeitange  is  indetinitely 
extended  and  developed.  Ench  man  casts  his  si^rvices  into  the 
common  fund,  without  knowing  who  is  to  enjoy  the  satisfactiona 
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which  they  are  calculated  to  procure.  In  the  same  way  he  ob- 
tains from  society,  not  immediHtc  se-rvices^  but  money  with  which 
he  can  afterwards  purchase  services,  where,  when,  and  how  it  may 
best  suit  him.  lu  tliis  way  the  ultimate  transactions  occur  at 
Tarioue  times  and  places,  between  people  totally  unacquainted 
with  each  other,  and  in  the  gpreater  numljer  of  cases  no  one  knows 
by  whose  efforts  \i\&  wants  will  l>e  satisjied^  or  to  the  sattsfactt'on  of 
whose  demrea  his  own  effortu  will  contribute.  Exchange,  by  the 
intervention  of  Aloncy,  resolves  itself  into  innumerable  acts  of 
barter^  of  which  the  contracting  parties  themselves  are  ignorant. 

Exchange,  however,  confers  so  great  a  benefit  on  society  (is  it 
not  society  itself?)  that  it  facilitates  and  extends  it  by  other  means 
besides  the  intro<lnction  of  money.  In  logicjil  order,  after  Want 
and  Satisfaction  united  in  the  same  individual  with  isolated  Eflbrt 
— after  simple  barter — aiUT  barter  h  deux  factfursy  or  Exchange 
composed  of  saU  and  purch^^ — come  other  transactions,  extended 
farther  over  time  and  space  by  means  of  credit,  mortgages,  bills 
of  exchange,  bank  notes,  &c.  By  means  of  this  wondrous 
machinery,  the  result  of  civilisation,  the  improver  of  civilisation, 
and  itself  becoming  more  perfect  at  the  same  time,  an  exertion 
made  at  the  present  hour  in  Paris  may  contribute  to  the  satisfac- 
tion and  enjoyment  of  an  unknown  stranger,  separated  frum  us  by 
oceans  and  centuries;  and  he  who  makes  the  exertion  will  not  the 
loss  receive  for  it  a  present  recompense,  through  the  inter\entioii 
of  persons  who  advance  the  remuneration,  and  wait  to  be  reim- 
bursed in  a  distant  country  or  at  a  future  day.  Mar\'ellous  and 
aatonishing  complication !  which,  when  subjected  to  analysis, 
Bhows  us  finally  the  accomplishment  of  the  entire  economic  cycle 
— w€mtj  effort,  satinfactuMj  taking  place  in  each  individual,  accord- 
ing to  a  just  law. 

Limits  of  Excfiuntje. — The  general  character  of  Exchange  is 
to  diminish  the  proporfion  ichich  ihc  Effort  hcnrs  to  the  Sutisfitction, 
Between  our  wants  and  our  satisfactions  obstacles  are  interposed', 
which  we  succeed  in  diminishing  by  the  union  of  forces  or  the 
division  of  occupations,  that  is  to  say,  by  Extihnnge.  But  Ex- 
change itself  encounters  obstacles  and  demands  cftorts.  The 
proof  of  this  is  the  immense  amount  of  human  labour  wliich  it 
sets  in  m-jtion.  The  precious  metals,  roads,  canals,  railways, 
wheeled  carriages,  ships — all  these  things  absorb  a  considerable 
portion  of  human  activity.  Observe,  besides,  how  many  men  sre 
exclusively  occupied  in  facilitating  exchanges — how  many  bankers, 
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merclianta,  shopkeepers,  brokers,  carriers,  sailors  I  This  vast  and 
costly  apparatus  shows  us,  better  than  any  reasoning,  bow  much 
efficacy  there  ia  in  the  power  of  Exchange,  for  why  otherwise 
should  society  be  encumbered  with  it? 

Since  it  is  the  nature  of  Exchange  to  itave  efforts  and  to  exact 
them,  it  is  easy  to  understand  what  are  its  natural  limits.  In 
virtue  of  that  motive  which  urges  man  to  choose  always  the  least 
of  two  evils,  Exchange  will  go  on  extending  itself  indefinitely  as 
long  as  the  effort  it  exacts  is  less  than  the  effort  which  it  saves. 
And  its  extension  will  stop  naturally  when,  upon  the  whole,  the 
aggregate  of  satisfactions  obtained  by  the  division  of  labour  be- 
comes less,  by  reason  of  the  increasing  difficulties  attending  Ex- 
change, than  if  wc  procured  them  by  direct  pivductiou. 

Suppose  the  cjise  of  a  small  tribe.  If  they  desire  to  procure 
themselves  satisfactions  they  must  make  an  effort.  They  may 
address  themselves  to  another  tribe,  and  say  to  them,  "Make  this 
effort  for  ua,  and  we  shall  make  another  for  you."  The  stipula- 
tion may  suit  all  parties,  if,  for  example,  the  second  tribe  is  in  a 
situation  to  obtain  greater  assistance  than  the  other  from  natural 
and  gi-atuitous  forces.  In  that  case  it  may  be  able  to  realize  the 
result  with  an  effort  equal  to  eight,  wliile  the  first  could  only  ac- 
complish it  by  an  effort  equal  to  twelve.  There  is  thus  an 
economy  equal  to  four  for  the  first.  But  then  come  the  cost  of 
transport,  the  remuneration  of  intermediate  agents,  in  a  word,  the 
effort  exacted  by  the  machinery  of  Exchange.  This  cost  must 
then  clearly  be  added  to  the  figure  eight.  Exchange  will  con- 
tinue to  take  place  as  long  as  the  Exchange  itself  doea  not  cost 
four.  The  moment  it  reaches  tliat  figure  it  will  stop.  It  is  quite 
unnecessary  to  make  laws  on  this  subject ;  for  either  the  law 
intervenes  before  this  level  is  attained,  and  then  it  is  injurious — it 
prevents  an  economy  of  efforts — or  it  comes  after  it,  and  then  it  ia 
useless,  like  an  ordinance  forbidding  people  to  light  their  lamps  at 
noonday. 

Wlien  Exchange  is  tlins  arrested,  from  ceasing  to  be  advantage- 
ous, the  slightest  improvement  in  the  CKrmmerdal  apparattts  gives 
it  a  new  activity.  Between  Orleans  and  Angoulfimc  a  certain 
number  of  transactions  take  place.  These  towns  effect  an  Ex- 
change as  often  as  they  can  obtain  a  greater  amount  of  cnjoy- 
roenta  by  that  means  than  by  direct  production.  Tliey  stop 
short  the  moment  the  cost  of  obtaining  commodities  by  means  of 
excliange,  aggravated  by  the  cost  of   effecting  the  exchange 
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itself,  Burpaases,  or  reaches,  that  of  obtaining  them  by  means  of 
direct  production.  In  these  circumstances,  if  wc  improve  the 
conditions  under  which  Exchanges  are  effected — if  the  merchants' 
profits  are  diiniuished,  or  the  means  of  transport  facilitated — if 
roads  and  railways  are  made,  mountains  levelled,  and  bridges 
thrown  over  rivers — in  a  word,  if  ohstaclcs  are  removed,  the 
number  of  Exchanges  will  be  increased ;  for  men  are  always 
desirous  to  avail  themselves  of  the  great  advantages  which  we 
have  ascribed  to  Exchange,  and  to  substitute  gratuitous  for 
onerous  utility.  The  improvement  of  the  commercutl  apparatus, 
then,  is  equivalent  to  bringing  two  cities  locally  nearer  to  each 
other.  Whence  it  follows  that  bringing  men  pliysically,  locally, 
nearer  each  other  is  equivalent  to  improving  the  conditions  of 
exchange.  This  is  very  important.  It  is,  in  fact,  tlie  solution 
of  the  problem  of  population  ;  and  this  is  precisely  the  element  in 
that  great  problem  that  Malthns  has  neglected.  Where  Malthus 
saw  Discordance,  attention  to  this  element  enables  us  to  discover 
Harmony. 

When  men  effect  an  exchange,  it  is  because  they  succeed  by 
that  means  in  obtaining  an  equal  amount  of  satisfitcivm  at  a  less 
expense  of  effvrt ;  and  the  reason  of  this  is,  that  on  both  sides 
services  are  rendered  which  are  the  means  of  procxiring  a  greater 
proportion  of  what  wc  have  termed  ffratuitotts  utility. 

Now,  you  have  always  a  greater  numlxjr  of  exchanges  in  pro- 
portion as  you  remove  the  obstacfes  which  impede  exchanges,  and 
diminish  the  efforts  which  these  exchanges  exact. 

And  Exchange  encounters  fewer  obstacles,  and  exacts  fewer 
efforts,  just  in  proportion  as  you  bring  men  nearer  each  other,  and 
mass  them  more  togetlicr.  A  greater  density  of  population,  then, 
is  accompanied  by  a  greater  proportion  of  yratuilous  utility.  That 
density  imparls  greater  power  to  the  machinery  of  exchange ;  it 
sets  free  and  renders  disposable  a  portioi;  of  human  efforts ;  it  ia  a 
cause  of  progress. 

Now,  if  you  please,  let  us  leave  generalities  and  look  at  facts. 

Does  not  a  street  of  ex^ual  length  render  more  service  in  Paris 
than  in  a  remote  village  ?  Is  not  a  mile  of  railway  of  more  use- 
in  the  Department  of  the  Seine  than  in  the  Department  of  the 
Landea?  Is  not  a  London  merchant  content  with  smaller  profits 
on  account  of  the  greater  amount  of  business  which  he  trans- 
acts? In  everything  we  shall  discover  two  seta  of  ejcchange 
icies  at  work,  wliich  although  identical  in  kind,  act  very  dif- 
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fexeDtly,  according  as   they  operate  in  a  densely  or  a  tliiuly 
peopled  locality. 

The  density  of  population  not  only  enables  ua  to  reap  more 
advantage  fi*om  the  machinery  of  exchange,  it  permits  us  to  im- 
prove that  macluneryj  and  increase  its  power.  Wliere  tlie  popula- 
tion is  condensed,  tliese  improvements  are  advantageous,  because 
they  save  us  more  eflbrts  tlian  tliey  exact ;  but  where  the  popula- 
tion is  scattered  and  thin-spread,  they  exact  more  efforts  than 
they  save. 

On  leaving  the  metropolis  for  a  time,  and  going  to  reside  in  a 
small  provincial  town,  one  is  aBtonislied  to  find  that  in  many 
instances  the  most  ordinary  services  can  only  be  obtained  at  great 
expense,  and  with  time  and  difficulty. 

It  is  not  the  material  part  of  the  commercial  mechanism  only 
which  is  tiuTicd  to  account  and  improved  by  the  single  circum- 
stance of  the  density  of  population,  but  the  moral  part  also. 
When  men  are  massed  together,  tlicy  have  more  facility  in 
dividing  their  employments,  in  uniting  their  powers^  and  in  com- 
bining to  found  churches  and  schools,  to  provide  for  their  common 
security,  to  establish  banks  and  insurance  companies,  in  a  word, 
to  procure  themselves  all  the  common  enjoyments  with  a  much 
smaller  proportion  of  efforts. 

We  shall  revert  to  these  considerations  when  we  come  to  enter 
on  the  snbjcct  of  Population.  At  jiresent  we  shall  make  only 
this  remark : — 

Exchange  enables  men  to  turn  their  faculties  to  better  account, 
to  economize  capital,  to  obtain  more  assistance  from  the  gratuitous 
agencies  of  nature,  to  increase  the  proportion  of  gratuitous  to 
onerous  utility,  to  diminish,  conscciuently,  the  ratio  of  efforts  to 
results,  and  to  leave  at  their  disposal  a  part  of  their  forces,  so  that 
they  may  withdraw  a  greater  and  greater  portion  of  them  from 
the  business  of  providing  for  their  primary  and  more  iraperioua 
wants,  and  devote  them  to  procuring  enjoyments  of  a  higher  and 
higher  order. 

If  Exchange  saves  efforts,  it  also  exacts  them.  It  extends,  and 
spreads,  and  increases,  up  to  the  point  at  which  the  effort  it 
exacts  becomes  equal  to  the  effort  which  it  saves,  and  it  stopa 
there  until,  by  the  improvement  of  the  commercial  apparatus,  or ' 
by  the  circimistance  exclusively  of  the  condensation  of  population, 
and  bringing  men  together  in  masses,  it  again  returns  to  the  con- 
ditions which  are  essential  to  ita  onward  and  ascending  march. 
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Whence  it  follows  tbat  law**  which  limit  or  hamper  Kxchangcs  are 
always  either  hurtful  or  superfluous. 

Governments  which  persuade  themselves  thiit  notliing  good 
can  be  done  but  through  their  instrumentality,  reluse  to  acknow- 
ledge this  harmonic  law. 

Kj-cftange  ilevdopa  t'fcre//' NATURALLY  until  it  becomes  more  oner- 
ous Uian  useful^  and  at  that  point  it  Jf  ATURALLV  stops. 

In  consequence,  we  find  governments  cverjTvherc  busying  them- 
Ives  in  favouring  or  restraining  trade. 

In  order  to  cany  it  ht/ond  its  natural  limits,  they  act  to  con- 
quering colonies  and  opening  new  markets.  In  order  to  confine 
it  within  its  natural  bounds,  they  invent  all  sorts  of  restrictions 
and  fetters. 

This  intervention  of  Force  in  human  transactions  is  the  source 
of  innumerable  evils. 

The  Increase  of  this  force  itself  is  an  evil  to  begin  with ;  for  it 
is  very  evident  that  the  State  cannot  make  conquests,  retain  distant 
countries  imder  its  rule,  or  divert  the  natural  course  of  trade  by  the 
action  oftarilTs,  without  greatly  increasing  the  nimiber  of  its  agents. 

Tlie  Diveniiou  of  tbe  public  Force  from  its  legitimate  functions 
is  an  evil  still  greater  than  its  Increase.  Its  rational  mission  was 
to  protect  Liberty  and  Property  j  and  here  you  have  it  violating 
Liberty  and  Property.  All  just  notions  and  principles  ar«  thus 
effaced  from  men's  minds.  The  moment  you  admit  that  Oppres- 
sion and  Spoliation  are  legitimate,  provided  they  are  legal — pro- 
vided they  interfere  only  by  means  of  the  Law  or  public  Force, 
you  find  by  degrees  eaeh  class  of  citizens  demanding  that  the  in- 
terest of  every  other  class  should  be  sacrificed  to  it. 

This  intervention  of  Force  in  the  business  of  Exchanges, 
whctlicr  it  succeeds  in  promoting  or  in  restraining  them,  cannot 
fail  to  occasion  both  the  Loss  and  Displacement  of  labour  and 
capital,  and,  of  consequence,  a  disturbance  of  the  natural  distribu- 
tion of  the  population.  On  one  side,  natural  interests  disappear, 
on  the  other,  artificial  intcn^sts  arc  created,  and  men  are  forced  to 
follow  the  course  of  tliesc  intcre-sts.  It  is  thus  wc  sec  important 
branches  of  industry  established  where  they  ought  not  to  be. 
France  makes  sugar;  England  8[)ins  cotton,  brought  from  the 
plains  of  India.  Centuries  of  war,  torrents  of  blood,  the  dissipa- 
tion of  vast  treasures,  have  bronglit  about  these  results,  and  the 
effect  has  been  to  substitute  in  Europe  sickly  and  precarious 
for  sound  and  healthy  onterprispB,  and  to  open  the  door  to  com- 
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mercial  crises,  to  stoppage*,  to  instability,  and  finally  to  Pau- 
perism. 

But  I  find  I  am  anticipating.  What  we  ought  first  to  do  is  to 
acquaint  ourselves  with  the  tree  and  natural  dwclopment  of 
human  societies,  and  then  investigate  the  Disturbances. 

Moral  Force,  of  Exchange. — We  must  repejit,  at  the  risk  of 
wountlJng  modem  aentimentalisra,  that  Political  Economy  belongs 
to  the  region  of  6i/(?m«w,  and  business  is  transacted  under  the 
influence  of  personal  tnterefiL  In  vain  the  puritans  of  socialism 
cry  out,  "This  is  frightful;  we  jfthali  change  all  this."  Such  de- 
clamations involve  a  flat  contradiction.  Do  we  make  purchases 
on  the  Quai  Voltaire  in  the  name  of  Fraternity  ? 

It  would  be  to  fall  into  another  kind  of  dt-i-lamatioo  to  attribute 
morality  to  acts  determined  and  governed  by  self-interest.  But  a 
good  and  wise  Providence  may  so  have  arranged  the  social  order 
that  these  very  acts,  destitute  of  morality  in  their  motives,  may 
nevertheless  tend  to  moral  results.  Is  it  not  so  in  the  case  of 
labour?  Now,  I  maintain  that  Exchange,  whether  in  the  in- 
cipient state  of  simple  barter,  or  expanded  into  a  vast  and  com- 
plicated commerce,  develops  in  society  tendencies  more  noble 
than  the  motive  which  gives  rise  to  it. 

I  have  certainly  no  wish  to  attribute  to  only  one  of  our  powers 
all  that  constitutes  the  grandeur,  the  glor)*,  and  the  charm  of  our 
existence.  As  there  are  two  forces  in  the  material  world — one 
which  goes  from  the  circumference  to  the  centre,  the  other  from 
the  centre  to  the  circumference — there  are  also  two  principles  in 
tlie  social  world,  self-interest  and  sympathy.  It  were  a  mis- 
fortune indeed  did  we  fail  to  recognise  the  benefits  and  joys  of  the 
sympathetic  principle,  as  manifested  in  friendship,  love,  filial 
piety,  parental  tenderness,  charity,  patriotism,  i-eligion,  entliusiasm 
for  the  good  and  the  beautiful.  Some  have  maintained  that  the 
sympathetic  principle  is  only  a  magnificent  form  of  self-love,  that 
to  love  others  is  at  bottom  only  an  intelligent  way  of  loving  our- 
selves. This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  on  the  solution  of  that 
problem.  Whether  these  two  native  encrgiea  are  distinct  or  con- 
founded, it  is  enough  for  us  to  know  that  far  from  being  antago- 
nistic, as  is  constantly  said,  they  act  in  combination,  and  concur  in 
the  realization  of  one  and  the  same  result,  the  general  good. 

I  have  established  these  two  propositions : — 

In  a  state  of  isolation^  our  iran/a  exceed  our  poicers  ; 

In  consequence  of  Exchangt,  our  poicers  exceed  o%kr  icants. 
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These  |)Topoaitioiis  show  the  end  and  purpose  of  society.  There 
are  two  others  which  guarantee  its  indefinite  improvement : — 

In  a  state  of  isolation^  the  ffain  of  one  may  be  the  loss  of  another  ; 

In  a*nite</uence  of  Krchangt^  the  gain  of  eadi  u  the  gain  ofalL 

Is  it  necessary  to  prove  that,  if  nature  had  destined  man  to  a 
solitary  life,  the  prosperity  of  one  would  have  been  incompatible 
with  that  of  another,  and  the  more  numerous  men  had  been,  the 
leas  chance  would  they  have  had  of  attaining  prosperity  V  At  all 
events,  we  see  clearly  in  what  way  numbers  might  have  been 
injarious,  and  we  do  not  see  how  they  could  have  been  beneficial. 
And  then,  1  would  ask,  under  what  form  could  the  principle  of  sym- 
pathy have  manifested  itself?  How,  or  on  what  occaision,  could  it 
have  been  called  forth  ?     Could  we  have  even  comprehended  it  ? 

But  men  exchange,  and  Exchange,  as  we  have  seen,  implies  tho 
separation  of  emplojmicnfu.  It  gives  birth  to  professions  and 
trades.  Each  man  sef*  himself  to  overcome  a  certain  class  of 
obstacles,  for  the  Ix'ncfit  of  the  Commmiity.  Eacli  mokes  it  hia 
business  to  render  a  certain  description  of  services.  Now,  a  com- 
plete analysis  of  value  demonstrates  that  each  service  has  value  in 
the  first  instance  in  proportion  to  its  intrinsic  utility,  and  after- 
wards in  proportion  to  the  weultli  of  tliose  to  whom  it  is  furnished 
— that  is  to  say,  in  proportion  as  tlie  community  to  whom  the  ser- 
vice is  rendered  has  a  greater  demand  for  it,  and  is  in  a  better 
situation  to  pay  for  it.  Experience  i»hows  us  that  the  artisan,  the 
physician,  the  lawyer,  the  merchant,  the  carrier,  the  professor,  the 
savfititj  derive  greater  returns  from  their  services  in  Paris,  iu 
Londun,  or  at  New  York,  than  in  the  landes  of  Gascony,  or  the 
mountains  of  Wales,  or  the  pniirica  of  the  Far  West,  And  does 
not  this  confinn  tlie  truth,  thai  each  man  is  more  likely  to  prosper 
in  proportion  to  ike  general  prosperity  of  the  community  in  w/iich  lie 
lites  ? 

Of  all  tlie  hannonies  which  have  come  under  my  observation, 
this  is  beyond  doubt  the  most  important,  the  finest,  the  most 
decisive,  the  most  suggestive.  It  sums  up  and  includes  all  the 
others.  This  is  why  I  can  give  only  a  very  incomplete  de- 
monstration of  it  in  this  place.  The  whole  scope  and  spirit  of 
this  work  will  establish  it;  and  T  sliall  deem  it  a  fortunate  thing 
if  its  probability  at  least  is  made  so  apparent  as  to  induce  the 
leader  to  convince  himself  of  its  truth  by  farther  inquiry  and 
reflection. 

For  it  is  beyond  question  that  on  this  turns  our  decision  be- 
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tween  natural  and  artificial  Organizations — that  on  this,  and  this 
alone,  hangs  the  solution  of  the  Social  Problem.  It*  the  prosperity 
of  all  be  the  condition  of  tlic  prospcrily  of  each,  then  we  can  re- 
pose with  confidence  not  only  on  the  economic  power  of  free 
trade,  but  on  its  moral  force.  If  men  only  understood  their  true 
interests,  restrictions,  mercantile  jealousies,  commercial  wars, 
monopolies,  would  go  down  under  the  influence  of  public  opinion- 
and  before  soliciting  the  intcr]x>sition  of  government  in  any  case, 
the  question  would  be,  not  *'  Uow  am  /  to  bo  benefited  by  it  ?  " 
but  "  What  advantage  is  likely  to  result  from  it  to  the  com- 
munity ?  "  Tliis  last  question,  I  grant,  is  sometimea  elicited  by 
the  principle  of  sjTnpathy;  but  let  men  be  once  enlightened,  and 
it  will  be  C4illed  forth  by  Self-interest,  Then  we  ahull  be  enabled 
to  say  with  truth  thai  the  two  motive  principles  of  our  nature  tend 
towards  the  same  result — the  General  Good  ;  and  it  will  be  im- 
possible to  deny  Moral  Power  to  self-interest,  and  the  transactions 
which  spring  from  it,  as  far  at  least  as  their  effects  are  concerned. 
Consider  the  relations  of  man  to  man,  family  to  family,  prc>- 
vince  to  province,  nation  to  nation,  bemisphere  to  hemisphere, 
capitalist  to  labourer,  the  man  of  property  to  the  man  of  no  pro- 
perty,— it  seems  evident  to  me  that  it  is  impossible  to  resolve  tlie 
social  problem  fi*om  any  one  of  these  points  of  view,  or  even  to 
enter  upon  its  solution,  before  choosing  between  these  two 
maxims : — 

The  profit  cfone  is  the  loss  of  another  ; 
The  profit  of  one  is  the  gain  of  another. 

For  if  nature  has  arranged  matters  so  that  antagonism  ia  the 
law  of  free  transactions,  our  only  resource  is  to  vanquish  nature 
and  stifle  Freedom,  If,  on  the  other  hand,  these  free  transactions 
arc  harmonious,  that  is  to  say,  if  they  tend  to  ameliorate  and 
equalize  tlie  conditions  of  men,  our  efforts  must  be  confined  to 
allowing  nature  to  act,  and  maintaining  the  rights  of  human 
Libei-ty. 

This  is  the  reason  why  T  conjure  the  young  |>coplc  to  whom 
this  work  is  dedicated  to  scrutinize  with  care  the  formulas  wliich 
it  lays  down,  and  to  analyze  the  peculiar  nature  and  effects  of 
Exchange.  I  hope  yet  to  find  at  lenat  one  among  them  who  will 
l»e  able  to  demonstrate  rigorously  this  pro]X)aition:  "  The  tjood  of. 
each  tends  to  the  good  of  ally  as  the  good  of  all  tends  to  the  good  oj 
eacli;^'  and  who  will,  moreover,  be  able  to  imprt'ss  this  trath 
upon  men's  minds  by  rendering  the  proof  of  it  simple,  lucid,  and 
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le.  The  man  who  does  this  will  have  resolved  the 
serial  problem,  and  Le  the  benefactor  of  tlie  human  race. 

Depend  upon  it,  that  according  as  this  axiom  is  true  or  false, 
the  natural  laws  of  society  are  harmonious  or  antagonistic ;  and 
that  according  as  they  arc  harmonious  or  antagonistic,  it  is  onr 
intere,^t  to  conform  to  them  or  to  deviate  from  them.  Were  it 
once  thoroughly  demonstratctl,  then,  that  under  the  empire  of 
freedom  men's  interests  harmonize  and  favour  each  other,  tdl  the 
efforts  which  we  now  see  governments  making  to  disturb  the 
action  of  these  natural  social  laws  wc  should  see  directed  to 
giving  them  force,  or  rather,  no  efforts  whatever  would  tlicn  be 
neceasary,  and  all  tlicy  would  have  to  do  would  be  to  abstain  from 
interfering.  In  what  does  the  restraining  action  of  governments 
consist?  We  may  infer  it  from  the  design  they  have  in  view. 
What  is  that  de.'iign  ?  To  remedy  the  Inequality  which  ia  sup- 
posed to  spring  from  Liberty.  Now,  thcrc  ia  only  one  way  of  re- 
establishing the  equilibrium,  namely,  to  take  from  one  in  order  to 
ffiee  to  anotfier.  Such,  in  fact,  is  the  mission  which  governments 
have  arrogated  to  themaelves,  or  have  received ;  and  it  is  a 
vigorous  consequence  of  the  formula,  that  the  gain  of  one  is  th^  loss 
of  another.  If  that  axiom  be  true.  Force  must  repair  the  evils  of 
Liberty.  Thus  governments,  instituted  for  the  protection  of 
liberty  and  property,  have  undertaken  the  task  of  violating 
liberty  and  property  in  every  shape  ;  and  they  have  done  so  con- 
siatently,  if  it  be  in  liberty  and  property  that  the  germ  and  prin- 
ciple of  evil  reside.  Hence  we  sec  them  everywhere  engaged  in 
the  artificial  displacement  and  redistribution  of  labour,  capital, 
and  responsibility. 

On  the  other  hand,  an  incalculable  amount  of  intellectual  force 
is  thrown  away  in  the  pursuit  of  nrtiticial  social  organizations. 
7h  icice  froni  one  tn  order  to  give  to  another,  to  violate  both  liberty 
and  property,  is  a  very  simple  design,  but  the  means  of  carrying 
out  that  design  may  be  varied  to  infinity.  Hence  arise  multi- 
tudes of  systems,  which  strike  the  producing  classes  with  terror, 
since  from  the  very  n.iturc  of  the  object  thpy  have  in  \new,  they 
menace  all  existing  interests. 

Thus  arbitrary  and  complex  systems  of  government,  the  nega- 
tion of  liberty  and  property,  the  antagonism  of  classes  and  nations, 
all  these  are  logically  included  in  the  axiom,  that  the  gain  of  one  i$ 
the  loss  of  another.  And,  for  the  same  reason,  simplicity  in  gov- 
ernment, respect  for  individual  dignity,  freedom    of  labour  and 
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ccliangC;  peace  nmong  nations,  security  for  person  and  property, 
all  contained  anri  8hut  np  in  thia  truth — Interests  are  har- 
monious. They  are  so,  however,  only  on  one  condition,  which  is, 
that  thia  ti*uth  should  be  gencmlly  admitted. 

But  it  is  verj'  far  from  l>eing  so.  On  reading  what  I  hare  said 
on  this  subject  many  people  will  l>e  led  to  say,  Tou  break 
through  an  open  door.  Wlio  ever  thought  of  contesting  seriously 
the  3ui>eriority  of  Exchange  to  Isolation  ?  In  what  book,  luilesa 
indeed  in  tiie  works  of  Housseau,  have  you  encountered  this 
strange  paradox  ? 

Those  who  stop  me  with  this  reflection  forget  only  two  things, 
two  sjinptoms,  or  rathvr  two  aspects  of  modem  society,  the  doc- 
trines with  wliich  theorists  inundate  us,  and  the  practice  which 
governments  impose  on  us.  It  is  quite  impossible  that  the  har- 
mony of  interests  can  be  universnlly  recognised,  since,  on  the  one 
hand,  public  force  is  constantly  engaged  in  interfering  to  disturb 
natural  combinations,  while,  on  the  other,  the  great  complaint 
which  is  made  against  the  ruling  power  is,  that  it  does  not  inter- 
fere enough. 

The  question  is  thia.  Are  the  evils  (I  do  not  speak  here  of  evils 
which  arise  from  our  native  infirmity) — are  the  evils  to  which 
society  is  subject  imputable  to  the  action  of  natural  social  laws,  or 
to  our  disturbance  of  that  action  ? 

Now,  here  we  have  two  co-existent  facts,  Evil, — and  Public 
Force,  engaged  to  counteract  the  natural  social  laws.  Is  the  first 
of  these  facU  the  conse/^uence  of  the  second?  For  my  own  part, 
I  ttelieve  so ;  I  should  even  say,  I  am  certain  of  it.  But  at  the 
same  time  I  can  attest  this,  that  in  proportion  as  evil  is  developed, 
governments  invariably  seek  for  a  remedy  in  new  disturbances  of 
the  natural  laws,  and  theorists  reproach  them  with  not  going  far 
enough.  Am  I  not  thence  entitled  to  conclude  tkat  they  have 
but  little  confidence  in  these  laws? 

Undoubtedly,  if  the  question  is  between  Isolation  and  Exchange 
we  are  at  one.  But  if  the  question  be  between  free  and  compul- 
sory exchange,  docs  the  same  thing  hold?  Is  there  nothing 
forced,  factitious,  restrained,  constrained,  in  France,  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  services  which  have  relation  to  trade,  to  credit,  to 
conveyances,  to  the  arts,  to  education,  to  religion,  are  exchanged? 
Are  labour  and  capital  distribut/'d  naturally  between  agriculture 
and  manufactures  ?  When  existing  interests  are  disturbed,  are 
they  allowed  of  their  own  accord  to  return  to  their  natural  chan- 
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ncla  ?  Do  wc  not  encounter  trammela  and  obstacles  on  all  sides  ? 
Are  there  not  a  hundred  professiona  which  are  interdicted  to  the 
majority  of  the  people  ?  Is  the  Koman-e^ithoHc  not  forced  to  pay 
for  the  scnnccs  of  tiie  Jewish  liabbi,  and  tlie  Jew  for  the  scr\'icC8 
of  the  Catholic  priest?  1$  there  a  single  mun  in  France  who  has 
received  the  education  which  liis  pnrenta  would  have  given  him 
had  they  been  free?  Are  not  <tur  niiiidH,  our  manners,  our  ideas, 
our  cmploynieulB,  fashioned  under  the  rSffime  of  the  arbitrary,  or 
it  least  of  the  artificial?     Now,  1  ask,  whether  thus  to  disturb 

le  free  exchange  of  services  is  not  to  abjure  and  deny  the  har- 
mony of  interests?  On  what  ground  am  1  robbed  of  my  liberty, 
nnle«s  it  be  that  it  is  judged  hurtful  to  others?  Is  it  pretended 
that  it  is  injiu-ious  to  myself?  This  would  be  but  to  add  one 
antagonism  the  more.  And  only  think  I  in  what  a  situation 
should  we  find  ourselves  if  nature  had  placed  in  each  man's  heart 
a  permanent  irrepressible  spring  of  action,  urging  him  to  injure 
tliose  aroimd  him,  and  at  the  saine  time  to  injure  himself? 

Alas  !  we  have  tried  everything — when  shiiU  we  make  trial  of 
the  simplest  thing  of  all — Liberty  ?  Liberty  in  all  that  does  not 
offend  against  justice — liberty  to  live,  advance,  improve — the  free 
exercise  of  our  faculties — the  free  interchange  of  services.  A 
beautiful  and  solemn  spectacle  it  would  have  Ixien,  had  the  Power 
which  sprang  from  the  revolution  of  February  thus  addressed  our 
citizens : — • 

"  You  have  invented  me  with  the  public  Force,  I  shall  apply 
it  exclusively  to  those  things  in  which  the  intciTention  of  Force 
is  permissible,  and  there  is  but  one — Justice.  I  shall  force  every 
one  to  conilnc  himself  within  the  boands  of  right.  You  may  work 
freely  and  as  you  please  during  the  day,  and  sleep  in  peace  at 
night.  I  have  taken  under  my  charge  the  security  of  person  and 
property — that  is  my  mission,  and  I  will  fulfil  it — but  I  aciv.pt  no 
other.  Let  there  then  be  no  longer  any  misunderstanding  between 
OS.  Henceforth  you  shall  pay  me  only  tlie  light  tribute  which  is 
necessary  for  the  maintt^nunce  of  order  and  the  administration  of 
justice.  Keep  in  mind  that  henceforth  every  man  must  depend 
upon  himself  for  his  subsistence  and  advancement.  Turn  no 
longer  your  longing  eyes  to  mo.  Ask  me  no  longer  for  wealth, 
for  employment,  for  credit,  for  education,  for  religion,  for  mo- 
rality. Never  forget  that  the  mainspring  of  your  development  is 
in  yourselves.  As  for  me,  I  never  act  but  through  the  interven- 
tion of  force.     I  have  nothing,  absolutely  nothing,  but  what  I 
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derive  from  you,  and  for  this  reason  I  cannot  confer  even  the 
smallest  advantage  on  one  except  at  the  expense  of  another. 
Cultivate  your  fields,  then,  manufacture  and  export  your  productSi 
carry  on  trade,  afford  each  other  credit,  render  and  receive  ser- 
vices freely,  educate  your  children,  set  them  out  in  life,  cultivate 
the  arta,  improve  your  minds,  refine  and  purity  your  tastes  and 
sentiments,  unite,  form  industrial  and  charitable  associations,  join 
your  efforts  for  your  individual  good  and  that  of  tlio  public,  follow 
your  inclinations,  fulfil  your  destinies  by  the  free  exercise  of  your 
powers,  your  ideas,  and  your  foresight.  Expect  from  me  only 
two  things — Liberty  and  Security — and  depend  upon  it  you  can- 
not ask  me  for  a  third  \vithout  losing  the  other  two." 

I  am  thoroughly  persuaded  that  if  the  revolution  of  February 
had  proclaimed  these  principles  wc  never  sliould  have  had  another 
revolution,  la  it  possible  to  conceive  that  citizens,  left  perfectly 
free  in  all  other  respects,  would  conspire  to  overturn  a  Power 
whose  action  was  limited  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  most  pressing, 
the  most  deeply  felt  of  all  our  social  requirements,  the  require- 
ments of  Justice  ? 

But  it  was  unfoi-tunately  impossible  for  the  National  Assembly 
to  adopt  this  course,  or  make  these  sentiments  heard.  They  were 
not  in  accorthmcc  either  with  the  ideas  of  the  Assembly  or  the  ex- 
pectations of  the  public.  They  would  have  terrified  society  aa 
much  as  the  proclamation  of  Communism.  To  Ik;  responsible  to 
ourselves,  forsooth  !  To  Irust  to  the  State  only  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  order  and  peace!  To  expect  from  it  neither  wealth  nor 
knowledge !  To  be  able  no  longer  to  make  it  responsible  for  our 
faults,  our  folly,  our  imprudence  I  To  trust  only  to  ourselves  for 
the  means  of  subsistence  and  physical  amelioration,  or  moral  and 
intellectual  iniprovt'meiit !  AVhat  on  earth  is  to  become  of  us? 
la  not  society  on  the  eve  of  being  invaded  by  poverty,  ignorance, 
error,  irrcligion,  and  perversity  ? 

We  allow  that  such  undoubtedly  would  have  been  the  fears 
which  would  have  manifested  themselves  on  all  sides  had  the 
revolution  of  February  proclaimed  Liberty,  that  is  to  say,  the 
reign  of  the  natural  laws  of  society.  Then  we  were  cither  unac- 
quainted with  these  laws,  or  wc  wanted  confidence  in  them.  We 
could  not  get  rid  of  the  idea  that  the  motives  and  springs 
of  action  which  God  has  implanted  In  the  mind  of  man  are 
essentially  perverse ;  that  rectitude  resides  nowhere  but  in  the 
.views  and  intentions  of  the  governing  power;  that  the  tendencies 
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taman  nature  lead  to  diaorganization,  to  anarcliy, — in  a  word, 
we  believed  in  the  inevitablo  antagonism  of  intcreats. 

So  far  waa  the  revolation  of  February  from  displaying  any 
tendency  towards  a  natural  organization,  that  never  were  the 
hopes  «nd  ideaa  of  French  society  so  decidedly  turned  to  artificial 
combiuations  as  at  that  epoch.  Which  of  these  combinations  waa 
in  most  favour?  I  really  cannot  very  well  tell.  The  business,  in 
the  language  of  the  day,  was  to  make  experiments — Faciamiu 
txperimtiUum  tn  corpore  vi'U.  Such  wad  their  contempt  for  indivi- 
duality, 80  thoroughly  did  they  assimilate  human  nature  to  inert 
mutter,  that  tlicy  talked  of  making  social  experiments  with  men, 
jnst  as  wc  make  chemical  experiments  with  acids  and  alkalies. 
The  first  tentative  was  begun  at  the  Luxembourg,  we  know  with 
what  success.  Erelong  the  Constituent  Assembly  instituted  a 
Committee  of  Labotir,  in  wLich  a  thousand  social  schemes  were 
engulfed  and  swallowed  up.  A  Fourieriat  representative  seri- 
ously demanded  lands  and  money  (he  would  soon  have  asked  for 
men  also)  to  enable  him  to  manipulate  his  model  society.  Another 
Egalitatre  representative  offered  his  recipe,  which  was  rejected. 
The  manufacturers  were  more  lucky,  and  succeeded  in  maintain- 
ing theirs.  In  the  meantime,  the  Legislative  Assembly  named  a 
commission  to  organize  "  assistance." 

Now,  what  strikes  us  with  surprise  in  all  this  is,  that  the  Ruling 
Power,  for  the  sake  of  its  own  stability,  did  not  from  time  to  time 
thus  enter  its  protest: — "  You  are  habituating  thirty-six  millions 
of  men  to  regard  the  State  as  responsible  for  all  the  good  or  evil 
that  may  befall  them  in  this  world.  At  this  rate.  Government  is 
impossible." 

At  any  rate,  if  these  various  social  inventions,  <lignified  with 
the  high  sounding  title  of  organization,  differ  from  each  other  in 
their  manner  of  proceeding,  they  are  all  founded  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple :  Take  from  one  to  give  to  another.  Now  such  a  principle 
clearly  could  not  meet  with  such  universal  sympathy  from  the 
people,  unless  they  were  thoroughly  convinced  that  men's  interests 
arc  naturally  antagonistic,  and  tliat  the  tendencies  of  human  nature 
are  essentially  perverse. 

To  take  from  one  to  give  to  another  1  I  know  well  that  things 
have  gone  on  in  this  way  for  a  long  time.  But  before  you  set 
yooraelves  to  imagine  various  means  of  realizing  this  whimsical 
principle  for  the  remedy  of  existing  distress,  would  it  not  be  well 
to  inquire  whether  that  distress  has  not  proceeded  from  the  vciy 
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fact  that  tliia  principle  in  a  certain  form  has  bwii  rcallssecl  already  ? 
Before  seeking  a  remedy  in  new  difiturbancea  of  the  natural  social 
laws,  should  you  not  make  sure  that  such  perturbations  do  not 
themselves  constitute  the  very  evil  from  which  society  suffera,  and 
which  it  is  your  object  to  cure? 

To  take  from  one  in  order  to  give  to  another!  Just  allow  me 
to  mark  here  the  danger  and  the  absurdity,  in  an  economical 
point  of  view,  of  this  so-called  (tocial  aspiration,  which,  fermenting 
among  the  masses  of  our  population,  broke  forth  with  so  terrific  a 
force  in  the  revolution  of  FebmaTy. 

Where  society  consists  of  several  grades,  we  arc  apt  to  (hink 
that  people  of  the  highest  rank  enjny  Privileges  or  Monopolies  at 
the  expense  of  all  the  otlier  members  of  the  community.  This  is 
odious,  hut  it  is  not  absurd. 

The  second  grade,  the  class  immediately  below  the  first,  will 
not  fail  to  attack  and  batter  down  monopolies;  and,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  masses,  they  will  succeed  sooner  or  later  in 
bringing  about  a  Revolution,  In  that  wise,  power  passes  into 
their  hands,  and  they  still  think  that  power  implies  Monopoly. 
This  is  still  odious,  but  it  is  not  absurd,  at  least  it  is  not  imprac- 
ticable; for  Monopolies  arc  possible  as  long  as  there  is,  below  the 
grade  which  enjoys  them,  a  lower  stratum — namely,  the  public  at 
large,  which  supports  and  feeds  them.  If  the  third  and  fourtli 
grade  succeed,  in  their  turn,  in  effecting  a  revolution,  they  will,  if 
they  can,  so  arrange  as  to  make  the  most  of  the  masses,  by  means  of 
privileges  or  monopolies  skilfully  combined.  But  then  the  masses, 
emaciated,  ground  down,  trampled  upon,  must  also  have  their 
revolution.  Why?  What  are  they  going  to  do?  You  think, 
perhaps,  that  they  are  going  to  abolish  all  monopolies  and  privi- 
leges, and  to  inaugurate  the  reign  of  universal  justice ;  that  they 
arc  about  to  exclaim — away  with  restrictions — away  with  shackles 
and  trammels — away  with  monopolies — away  with  Govenimcnt 
interferences  for  the  proHt  of  certain  classes;  begone  taxes  and 
grinding  impositions;  down  with  political  and  diplomatic  intrigues? 
Not  at  all.  They  have  quite  finother  aim.  They  become  their 
own  solicitors,  and  in  their  turn  demand  to  be  privileged!  The 
public  at  large,  imitating  their  superiors,  ask  for  monopolies  I 
They  urge  their  right  to  employment,  their  right  to  credit,  their 
right  to  education,  their  right  to  assistance!  But  at  whose  ex- 
pense? They  are  easy  on  that  score.  They  feel  only  that,  if 
they  are  ensured  employment,  credit,  education  for  their  children, 
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"repose  for  their  old  daya,  and  all  gratis,  they  will  be  exceedingly 
Kappy ;  and,  truly,  no  one  disputes  it.  But  is  it  possible?  Alaa ! 
no ;  and  this  is  the  rcaaon  why  I  say  that  here  the  odious  disap- 
pears,  and  the  absurd  has  reached  its  climax. 

Monopolies  to  the  masses  !  Good  people,  reflect  a  little  on  the 
vicious  circle  in  which  you  are  placing  yourselves.  Monopoly 
implies  some  one  to  enjoy  it,  and  some  one  to  pay  for  it.  Wc 
can  understand  a  privileged  man,  or  a  privileged  class,  but  not  a 
privileged  |)eople.  Is  there  below  you  a  still  lower  stratum  of 
society  upon  which  you  can  throw  back  the  burden  ?  Will  you 
never  comprehend  the  Avhimsical  mystification  of  which  you  are 
the  dupes?  Will  you  never  understand  that  the  State  can  give 
you  nothing  with  the  one  hand  but  what  it  has  taken  from  you 
with  the  other?  that,  far  from  there  being  for  you  in  this  combi- 
nation any  possible  increase  of  prosperity,  the  iiual  result  of  the 
operation  must  be  an  arbitrary  Government,  more  vexatious,  more 
exacting,  more  uncertain,  more  expensive ; — heavier  taxes, — more 
injustice,  more  offensive  favouritism, — liberty  more  restrained, — 
power  thrown  away, — occupations,  labour,  and  capital  displaced, 
— covctousness  excited, — discontent  provoked, — and  individual 
energy  extinguished? 

The  upper  cUisses  have  got  alarmed,  and  not  without  reason,  at 
this  unhappy  disposition  of  the  masses.  They  see  in  it  the  germ 
of  incessant  revolutions  j  for  what  Government  can  hold  together 
which  has  ventured  to  say — "  1  am  in  possession  of  force,  and  I 
will  employ  it  to  support  everybody  at  the  expense  of  everybody? 
I  undertake  to  become  rcsponsihie  for  the  general  happiness.**  But 
is  not  the  alarm  which  has  seized  these  classes  a  just  and  merited 
punishment  ?  Have  they  not  themselves  set  the  people  the  fatal 
example  of  that  grasping  disposition  of  which  they  now  complain  ? 
Have  they  not  liad  their  own  eyp»  per|»etually  turned  to  the  trea- 
sury? Have  they  ever  failed  to  secure  some  monopoly,  some 
privilege,  great  or  small,  to  manufactures,  to  banks,  to  mines,  to 
landed  property,  to  the  arts,  even  to  the  means  of  diversion,  to  the 
ballet,  to  the  opera,  to  everj'thiug  and  everybody  in  short  j  except 
to  the  industry  of  the  people — to  manual  labour?  Uave  they  not 
multiplied  beyond  bounds  public  employments,  in  order  to  increase, 
at  tlie  expense  of  the  people,  their  own  resources?  and  is  there  at 
this  day  a  single  head  of  a  family  in  France  who  is  not  on  the 
outlook  for  a  place  for  his  son?  Have  they  ever  endeavoured  to 
get  rid  of  any  one  of  the  acknowledged  inej^ualities  of  taxation  ? 
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Have  they  not  for  a  long  time  tunicd  to  account  everything,  even 
the  electoral  franchise?  And  yet  they  are  astonished  and  horrified 
that  the  people  should  adopt  the  same  course.  When  the  spirit  of 
mendicity  has  so  long  infected  the  wealthy  orders,  how  can  we 
suppose  that  it  will  not  penetrate  to  the  heart  of  the  suiFering 
masses? 

However,  a  great  Revolution  has  tal^en  place.  Political  power, 
the  power  of  making  the  laws,  the  disposal  of  the  puhlic  force, 
hua  passed  virtually,  if  not  yet  in  fact,  into  the  hands  of  the 
people  along  with  universal  suffrage.  Thus  the  people,  who  have 
proposed  the  problem  for  solution,  will  be  called  npon  to  solve  it 
themselves;  and  woe  to  the  country,  if,  following  the  example 
whicli  has  been  set  them,  they  seek  its  solution  in  Privilege, 
which  is  always  an  invasion  of  anotlier's  rights.  They  will  find 
theraselveR  mistaken,  and  the  mistake  will  bring  with  it  a  great 
lesson  ;  for  if  it  be  possible  to  violate  the  rights  of  the  many  for 
the  benefit  of  the  few,  how  can  we  violate  the  rights  of  uU  for  the 
benefit  of  all?  Bnt  at  what  cost  will  this  lesson  be  taught  us? 
And,  in  order  to  obviate  so  frightful  a  danger,  what  ought  the 
upper  classes  to  do  ?  Two  things — renounce  all  privileges  and 
monopolies  thcmgclvcs,  and  enlighten  the  masses,  for  there  are 
only  two  things  which  c^n  save  society — Justice  and  Knowledge, 
They  ought  to  inquire  with  earnestness  whether  they  do  not  enjoy 
some  monopoly  or  other,  in  order  that  they  may  renounce  it — 
whether  they  du  not  profit  by  some  artificial  inequalities,  in  order  that 
they  may  efface  them — whether  Pauperism  is  not  in  some  measure 
attributable  to  a  distiu-bance  of  the  natural  social  laws,  in  order 
that  they  may  put  an  end  to  it.  They  should  he  able  to  hold  out 
their  hands  to  the  people,  and  say  to  them,  These  hands  are  full, 
but  they  are  clean.  Is  this  what  they  actually  do?  If  I  am  not 
very  much  mistaken,  they  do  just  the  reverse.  They  begin  by 
guarding  their  monopolies,  and  we  have  seen  them  even  turning 
the  revolution  to  profit  by  attempting  to  extend  these  monopolies. 
After  having  deprived  themselves  of  even  the  possibility  of 
speaking  the  truth  and  appealing  to  principles,  they  endeavour  to 
vindicate  tl»eir  consistency  by  engaging  to  treat  the  people  as 
they  have  treated  themselves,  and  dazzle  them  with  the  bait  of 
Privilege.  Only,  they  think  themselves  very  knowing  in  con- 
ceding at  present  only  a  small  privilege,  the  right  to  "  assistance," 
in  the  hope  of  diverting  them  from  demanding  a  greater  one — the 
right  to  employment.     They  do  not  perceive  that  to  extend  and 
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stematizc  more  and  more  the  maxim^  "  Take  from  one  to  give 
to  another,"  is  only  to  strcngtlica  the  illusion  which  creates  diffi- 
culties for  the  preaent  and  dangei-s  for  tlie  future. 

Wc  must  not  exaggerate,  however.  When  the  superior  classes 
seek  in  privilege  a  remedy  for  the  evil»  which  privilege  ha« 
caused^  they  are  sincere,  and  act,  I  am  convinced,  rather  from 
Ignorance  than  from  any  desire  to  commit  injustice.  It  ia  an 
irreparable  misfortune  that  the  govcmmcnta  which  have  succeeded 
each  other  in  France  have  invariably  discouraged  the  teaching  of 
Political  ICconomy.  And  it  is  a  still  greater  misfortune  that 
Univerftity  Kducation  tills  all  our  heads  with  llomau  prejudices; 
in  other  words,  with  all  that  ia  repugnant  to  social  truth.  This  is 
what  leads  the  upper  classes  astray.  It  is  the  fashion  at  present 
to  declaim  against  these  classes.  For  my  own  part,  I  believe  tliat 
at  no  period  have  their  intentions  been  more  benevolent.  1  believe 
that  they  ardently  desire  to  solve  the  social  Problem.  1  believe 
that  they  would  do  more  than  renounce  their  privileges, — that 
they  would  sacrifice  willingly,  in  works  of  charity,  a  part  of  the 
property  they  have  acquireil,  if  by  that  meaun  they  were  satisfied 
that  au  end  could  be  put  to  the  suflferingH  of  the  working  classes. 
It  may  be  said,  no  doubt,  that  they  are  actuated  by  interest  or 
fear,  and  that  it  is  no  great  generosity  to  abundou  a  part  of  their 
fortune  to  save  the  reuminder, — tliat  it  is,  in  fact,  but  the  vulgar 
prudence  of  a  man  who  insures  his  property  against  fire.  But  let 
us  not  tliUA  calumniate  human  nature.  Why  should  we  refuse  to 
recognise  a  motive  less  egotistical?  Is  it  not  very  natural  that 
the  democratic  seuliraents  which  prevail  in  our  country  should 
render  meu  alive  to  tbe  auflcrings  of  their  brethren?  But  what- 
ever may  be  the  dominant  sentiment,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
everything  by  which  public  opinion  ia  influenced — philosophy, 
literature,  poetry,  the  drama,  tlie  pulpit,  the  tribune,  the  daily 
press, — all  tliese  organs  of  opinion  reveal  not  only  a  dcaire,  but  an 
ardent  longing,  on  the  part  of  the  wealthier  classcj*  to  resolve  the 
great  problem.  Why,  then,  is  there  no  movement  on  the  part  of 
our  Legislative  Assemblies?  Because  they  are  ignorant.  Political 
Economy  proposes  to  them  this  solution: — Pi;blic  Justice, — 
PaiVATE  Chamity.  But  they  go  off  upon  a  wrong  scent,  and, 
obeying  socialist  influences,  without  being  aware  of  the  fact,  they 
give  charity  a  place  in  tlic  statute-book,  thereby  Iwinishing  justice 
from  it,  and  destroying  by  the  same  act  private  charity,  which  is 
ever  prompt  to  recede  before  a  compulsory  poor-rate. 
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Why,  then,  do  our  legialatora  tlius  run  counter  to  all  sound 
notions?  Why  do  they  not  lenve  things  in  their  proper  place, — 
Sympathy  in  its  natural  domain,  which  l»  Liberty', — Justice  in  it« 
own,  which  is  Law  ?  Why  do  they  not  leave  law  to  do  ita  own 
exclusive  work  in  furthering  justice  ?  Is  it  that  they  have  no  love 
of  jtlfitice?  No;  it  is  that  they  h;ivc  no  confidence  in  it.  Justice 
is  Liberty  and  Proi>erty.  But  they  are  Socialists  without  know- 
ing it;  and,  for  the  progressive  diminution  of  poverty,  and  the 
indefinite  expansion  of  wealth,  let  them  say  what  they  will,  they 
have  no  faith  either  in  liberty  or  property,  nor,  consequently,  in 
justice.  Thia  is  why  we  see  them,  in  the  sincerity  of  their  hearts, 
seeking  the  realization  of  what  is  Good  by  the  perpetual  violation 
of  what  is  Right. 

Natural  social  laws  are  the  phenomena,  taken  in  the  aggregate, 
and  considered  in  reference  both  to  their  motives  and  their  resulta, 
which  govern  the  transactions  of  men  in  a  state  of  freedom. 

That  being  granted,  the  question  is.  Are  we  to  allow  these  laws 
to  act,  or  arc  we  to  hinder  them  from  acting? 

The  question,  in  fact,  comes  to  thia : 

Are  we  to  leave  every  man  master  of  his  liberty  and  property, 
his  right  to  produce,  and  exchange  his  produce,  as  he  chooses, 
whether  to  his  benefit  or  detriment;  or  arc  we  to  interfere  by 
means  of  law,  which  is  Force,  for  the  protection  of  these  rights? 
Or,  can  we  hope  to  secure  a  greater  amount  of  social  happiness  by 
violating  liberty  and  projKrty,  by  interfering  with  and  regulating 
labour,  by  disturbing  exchanges,  and  shifting  responsibility? 

In  other  words : 

la  Law  to  enforce  rigorous  Justice,  or  to  be  the  instrument  of 
Spoliation,  organized  with  more  or  less  adroitness? 

It  is  very  evident  that  the  soiution  of  these  questions  depends 
upon  our  knowledge  and  study  of  the  natural  laws  of  society.  We 
cannot  pronounce  concluHively  upon  them  xmtil  we  have  discovered 
whether  property,  liberty,  the  combination  of  services  freely  and 
voluntarily  exchanged,  lead  to  improvement  and  material  pro- 
sperity, as  the  economists  believe,  or  to  ruin  and  degradation,  as 
the  socialists  affirm. 

In  the  first  case,  social  evils  must  be  attributed  to  dititurbances 
of  the  natural  laws,  to  legal  violations  of  liberty  and  property,  and 
these  disturbances  and  violations  must  be  put  an  end  to.  In  that 
case  Political  Economy  is  right. 

In  the  second  case,  it  may  be  said,  we  have  not  yet  had  enough 
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of  Goyemment  interference.  Forced  and  factitious  combinations 
have  not  yet  sufficiently  superseded  firee  and  natural  combinations. 
These  three  fatal  principles,  Justice,  Liberty,  Property,  have  still 
too  powerful  a  sway.  Our  legislators  have  not  yet  attacked  them 
boldly  enough.  We  have  not  yet  acted  sufficiently  on  the  maxim 
of  taking  from  one  in  order  to  give  to  another.  Hitherto  we  have 
taken  from  the  many  to  give  to  the  few.  Now,  we  must  take 
from  all  to  give  to  all.  In  a  word,  we  must  organize  Spoliation, 
and  from  Socialism  must  come  our  salvation. 


V. 

OF  VALUE. 


Lll  diflsertations  arc  wearisome — a  disaertation  on  Value  the  most 
wearisome  of  all. 

What  unpractised  writer,  who  has  had  to  fece  an  Economic 
problem,  but  has  tried  to  resolve  it  without  reference  to  any  defi- 
nition of  value  ? 

Yet  he  soon  finds  he  has  en^ged  in  a  vain  attempt.  The 
theory  of  Value  is  to  Political  Economy  what  numeration  13  to 
arithmetic.  In  what  inextricable  confusion  would  not  Bezout 
have  landed  himself,  il',  to  save  labour  to  his  pupils,  he  had  under- 
taken to  teach  them  the  four  rules  and  proportion,  without  having 
preriously  explained  the  value  which  the  figures  derive  from  their 
form  and  position? 

The  truth  is,  if  the  reader  could  only  foresee  the  beautiful  con- 
sequences deducible  from  the  theory  of  Value,  he  would  imdertakc 
the  labour  of  mastering  tlie  first  principles  of  Economical  Science 
with  the  same  cheerfulness  that  one  submits  to  the  drudgery  of 
Geometry,  in  prospect  of  the  magnificent  field  which  it  opens  to 
our  intelligence. 

But  this  intuitive  foresight  is  not  to  be  expected;  and  the  more 
pains  I  shoidd  take  to  establish  the  distinction  between  Value  and 
Utility,  or  between  Value  and  Labour,  in  order  to  show  how 
natural  it  is  that  this  should  form  a  stumbling-block  at  the  very 
threshold  of  the  science,  the  more  wearisome  I  should  become. 
Tlie  reader  would  see  in  such  a  discussion  only  barren  and  idle 
subtleties,  calculated  at  best  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  Economists 
by  profession. 

You  are  inquiring  laboriously,  it  may  be  said,  whether  wealth 
consists  in  the  Utility  of  things,  or  in  their  Value,  or  in  their 
rjirity.  Is  not  this  like  the  question  of  the  schoolmen,  Does  form 
reside  in  the  substance  or  in  the  accident  ?     Arc  you  not  afraid 
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that  some  street  ATolifere  will  hold  you  up  to  public  ridicule  at  the 
Tk^^atrc  des  Varidtds  ? 

Yet  truth  obliges  me  to  aay  that,  in  an  economical  point  of 
view,  Society  is  Exchange.  The  primary  element  of  Exchange 
is  the  notion  of  ValuCj  so  that  every  trutli  and  every  error  which 
this  word  introduces  into  men's  minds  is  a  social  truth  or  error. 

I  undertake  in  this  work  to  demonstrate  the  Harmony  of  tliosc 
laws  of  Providence  which  govern  human  society.  What  makes 
these  laws  Ixarmonious  and  not  discordant  ia,  that  all  principlea, 
all  motives,  all  springs  of  action,  all  interests,  co-operate  towards 
a  grand  final  result,  which  Iiumanity  will  never  reach  by  reaaon  of 
its  native  vnper/ection,  but  to  which  it  will  always  approximate 
more  and  more  by  reason  of  its  unlimited  capttblliiif  of  improve- 
ment. And  that  result  is,  the  indefinite  approximation  of  all 
classes  towards  a  level,  which  is  always  rising ;  in  other  words, 
the  equalization  of  individuals  in  the  general  amdioration. 

But  to  attain  my  object,  1  must  explain  two  things,  namely, 

\stj  That  Utility  has  a  tendency  to  become  more  and  more  gra- 
tnitousj  more  and  more  connnon^  as  it  gradually  recedes  from  the 
domain  of  individual  appropriation, 

2dj  That  Value,  on  the  other  hand,  which  alono  is  capable  of 
appropriation,  which  alone  constitutes  property  legitimately  and 
in  fact,  has  a  tendency  to  diminish  more  and  more  in  relation  to 
the  utility  to  which  it  is  attached. 

Such  a  demonstration — founded  on  Property,  but  only  on  the 
property  of  which  Value  is  the  subject,  and  on  Community,  but 
only  on  the  community  of  utility, — such  a  demonstration,  I  say, 
must  satisfy  and  reconcile  all  schools,  by  conceding  to  them  that 
all  have  had  a  glimpse  of  the  truth,  but  only  of  partial  truth, 
regarded  from  different  points  of  view. 

Economists  I  you  defend  property.  There  is  in  the  social  order 
no  other  property  than  that  of  which  rci/u«  is  the  subject,  and  that 
is  immovable  and  unassailable. 

Communists !  you  dream  of  Community.  You  have  got  it.  The 
social  order  renders  all  utilities  common,  provided  the  exchange  of 
those  values  which  have  been  appropriated  is  fi^c. 

You  are  like  architects  who  dispute  about  a  monument  of  which 
each  has  seen  only  one  side.  Tiiey  don't  see  t7/,  but  they  don't 
sec  all.  To  make  them  agree,  it  is  only  necessary  to  ask  them  to 
walk  round  the  edifice. 

But  how  am  I  to  reconstruct  the  social  edifice,  so  as  to  exhibit 
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to  mankind  all  its  beautiful  harmony,  if  I  reject  its  two  corner 
stones,  Utility  and  Value  ?  How  can  I  bring  about  the  desired 
reconciliation  of  various  schools  upon  the  platform  of  truth  if  I 
shun  the  analysis  of  these  two  ideas,  although  the  dissidence  haa 
arisen  from  the  unhappy  confiision  which  they  have  caused  ? 

I  have  felt  this  Itind  of  introduction  necessary,  in  order,  if  pos- 
sible, to  secure  from  the  reader  a  moment's  attention,  and  relieve 
him  from  fatigue  and  ennui.  I  am  much  mistaken  if  the  consoling 
beauty  of  the  consequences  will  not  amply  make  up  for  the  dry- 
ness of  the  premises.  JIad  Newton  allowed  himself  to  be  repulsed 
at  the  outset  by  a  distaste  for  elementary  mathematics,  never 
would  his  heart  have  beat  with  rapture  on  beholding  the  harmo- 
nies of  the  celestial  mechanism ;  and  I  maintain  tiiat  it  is  only 
necessary  to  make  our  way  manfully  to  an  acquaintance  with 
certain  first  principles,  in  order  to  be  convinced  that  God  has 
displayed  in  the  social  mechanism  goodness  no  less  touching, 
simplicity  no  less  admirable,  splendour  no  less  magniiiccni. 

In  the  first  chapter  we  ^'iewe(i  man  aa  both  active  and  passivt, 
and  wc  saw  that  Want  and  Satisfaction^  acting  on  sensibility  alone, 
were  in  their  own  uatiu-e  personal,  i>eculiiir,  and  inlniusmiasible ; 
that  Sffort^  on  the  contrary,  the  connecting  link  between  Want  and 
Satisfaction,  the  mean  term  between  the  motive  principle  of  action 
and  the  end  we  have  in  view,  proceeding  from  our  activity^  our 
spontaneity,  our  will,  was  susceptible  of  conventions  and  of  trans- 
mission. I  know  that,  metaphysically,  no  one  can  contest  this 
assertion,  and  maintain  that  Effort  also  is  personal.  I  have  no 
desire  to  enter  the  territory  of  ideology,  and  I  hope  that  my  view 
of  the  subject  will  be  admitted  without  controversy  when  put  in 
this  vulgar  form  : — Wc  cannot^/  the  wants  of  others — wc  cannot 
feel  the  satisfactions  of  others ;  but  wc  can  render  service  one  to 
another. 

It  is  this  transmission  of  efforts,  this  exchange  of  services,  which 
forms  the  subject  of  Political  Economy ;  and  since,  on  the  other 
hand,  economical  science  is  condensed  and  summed  up  in  the  word 
ValuCj  of  which  it  is  only  a  lengthened  explanation,  it  follows  that 
the  notion  of  value  would  be  imjierfcctly,  erroneously,  conceived  if 
we  were  to  found  it  upon  tlie  extreme  phenomena  of  our  aenaibility 
— namely,  our  Wants  and  Satisjactions — phenomena  which  are 
personal,  intransmissible,  and  vicommensurable  as  between  two 
individuals,  in  place  of  foimding  it  on  the  manifestations  of  our 
activity^  upon  rfforts,   uixtii   reciprocal  servicesj  which   are  iuter- 
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langed  becauae  tliey  nre  susceptible  of  being  comparer),  appre- 
ciated, estimaledj  and  which  arc  capable  of  being  estimated  precisely 
because  they  are  capable  of  being  interchanged. 

In  the  same  chapter  we  arrived  at  the  following  formulas : — 

"  Utility  (the  property  which  certain  things  and  certain  acta 
hftTC  of  serving  us,  of  l>eing  usefiil  to  ua)  is  complex, — one  part 
we  owe  to  the  action  of  nature,  another  to  the  action  of  man." — 
"  With  reference  to  a  given  result,  the  more  nature  has  doncitlie 
leas  remains  for  human  action  to  do." — "  The  co-oi>eration  of  nature 
ia  essentially  yratuUvHv — the  co-operation  of  man,  whether  intel- 
lectual or  muscular,  exchan^d  or  not,  collective  or  solitary,  is 
essentially  onerous^  as  indeed  the  word  Effort  implies." 

And  as  what  is  tjmiuitous  cannot  possess  valucj  since  the  idea  of 
valat  implies  otitrons  acquisition,  it  follows  that  the  notion  of 
Value  would  be  still  erroneously  conceived,  if  we  were  to  extend 
it,  in  whole  or  in  part,  to  the  gifts  or  to  the  co-operation  of  nature, 
instead  of  restricting  it  exclusively  to  human  co-operation. 

Thus,  from  both  sides,  by  two  different  roads,  we  arrive  at  this 
conclusion,  that  vahie  must  have  reference  to  the  efforts  which  men 
make  in  onler  to  obtain  the  sattsjuciton  of  their  teaiits* 

In  the  third  Chapter  we  have  established  that  man  cannot  exist 
in  a  state  of  isolation.  But  if,  by  an  effort  of  imagination,  we 
fiuicy  him  placed  in  that  chimerical  situation,  that  state  contrary  to 
ftaturcj  whicli  the  writers  of  the  eighteenth  century  extolled  us  the 
ttate  of  nature^  we  shall  not  fall  to  see  that  It  does  not  disclose  to 
ufl  the  idea  of  Value,  although  it  presents  the  manifestation  of  the 
active  principle  which  we  have  termed  effort.  The  reason  is  ob- 
vious. Value  implies  comparison,  appreciation,  estimatioriy  measure. 
In  order  that  two  things  should  measure  each  other,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  they  be  commensurable,  and,  in  order  to  that,  they  must 
be  of  the  same  kiiid.  In  a  state  of  isolation,  with  what  could  we 
compare  effort?  With  want?  With  satUfaction?  In  that  case, 
we  could  go  no  farther  than  to  pronounce  that  the  effort  was  more 
or  less  appropriate,  more  or  less  opportune.  In  the  social  state, 
what  we  compare  (and  it  is  this  comparison  which  gives  rise  to  the 
idea  of  Value)  is  the  effort  of  one  man  with  tlic  effort  of  another 
man, — two  phenomena  of  the  same  natiu^,  and,  consequently, 
ooftnmensHrabU. 

Thus,  the  definition  of  the  word  V^alue,  in  order  to  be  exact, 
must  have  reference  not  only  to  human  efforts,  but  likewise  to 
those  efforts  which  are  exchanged  or  exchangeable.     Exchange 
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does  more  than  exhibit  and  measure  values  —  it  givea  them 
existence.  I  do  not  mean  to  ?.Ry  that  it  gives  existence  to  the 
acts  and  the  things  whicii  are  cxcltangcd,  but  it  imparts  to  their 
existence  the  notion  of  value. 

Now,  when  two  men  transfer  to  each  otlier  their  present 
efforts,  or  make  over  mutually  the  results  of  their  anterior 
efforts,  they  wn>e  each  other ;  they  render  each  other  reciprocal 
service. 

I  say,  then,  Value  IS  THE  RELATION  OP  TWO  SEKVICBS  EX- 
CUANQED. 

Tlie  idea  of  value  entered  into  the  world  the  first  time  that  a 
man  having  said  to  liis  brotlicr,  Do  thi.s  for  me,  and  I  shall  do 
that  for  you — they  have  come  to  an  agreement;  for  then,  for  the 
first  time,  we  could  say — The  two  services  exchanged  arc  worth 
each  otiter. 

It  is  singular  enough  that  the  tnie  theory  of  value,  which  we 
search  for  in  vain  in  many  a  ponderous  vcilumo,  is  to  be  found  in 
Florian's  beautiful  fable  of  TAveuyle  et  le  ParaliftiquSy — 

Aillons — nous  mutuetltiment, 
La  charge  ties  inalheurd  cu  &ent  plus  l<^gSre. 

A  nous  deux 

Kou8  poss6doa6  le  bien  !l  cliacun  nt-cessairc. 

J'&i  des  JRjnbes,  et  vous  dcs  yenx. 
Mol,  Je  v&is  reus  porter;  voub,  vons  flcrez  mon  guide: 
Ainei,  tians  que  jamais  notre  nniiti^  ■I'^uidc 
Qui  de  nons  duux  rcmplit  Ic  plus  utile  cmploi, 
Je  marchenii  pooi  vous,  toqs  y  vcrrez  pour  looi. 

Here  you  have  value  discovered  and  defined.  Here  you  have 
it  in  its  rigorous  economic  exactitude,  excepting  the  touching  trait 
relative  to  friendship,  whitli  carries  us  into  another  sphere,  that  of 
sympathy.  We  may  conceive  two  unfortunates  rendering  each 
other  reciprocal  aern'ce^  without  inquiring  too  curiously  whirA  of 
Oie  two  dtscJian/ed  the  most  useful  emphifment  The  exceptional 
situation  imagined  by  the  fabulist  explains  sufficiently  that  the 
principle  of  sympathy,  acting  with  great  force,  comes  to  absorb,  so 
to  speak,  the  minute  appreciation  of  the  services  exchanged — an 
appreciation,  however,  which  is  indi8|>ensable  in  order  to  disen- 
gage completely  the  idea  of  Value.  Tliat  idea  would  be  complete 
if  all  men,  or  the  majority  of  them,  were  struck  with  paralysis  or 
blindness ;  for  the  inexorable  law  of  supply  and  demand  wouKl 
then  predominate,  and,  causing  the  |>crmanent  sacrifice  accepted 
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by  him  who  fiilfils  the  more  useful  employment  to  disappe^,  would 
reatoiv  the  transaction  to  the  domaiu  of  justice. 

Wc  are  nil  blind  or  impotent  in  some  respecte,  and  we  soon 
come  to  nndcretfliid  that,  by  assisting  each  other,  the  burden  of 
misfortune  is  lightened.  Hence  Exchange.  We  labour  in  order 
to  feed,  clothe,  ahrltcr,  enlighten,  cure,  defend,  instruct  one  another. 
Hence  reciprocal  Services,  We  compare,  wc  discuss,  we  estimate 
or  ajy>recifUe  these  services.     ITence  Value. 

A  multitude  of  circumstances  may  augment  the  relative  import- 
ance of  a  Service.  We  find  it  greater  or  less,  according  as  it  is 
more  or  less  useful  to  us — according  as  a  greater  or  less  number  of 
people  are  disposed  to  render  it  to  us — according  as  it  exacta  from 
tbeta  more  or  less  labour,  trouble,  skill,  time,  previous  study, — 
and  according  as  it  saves  more  or  leas  of  these  to  ourselves.  Value 
depends  not  only  on  tlieae  circumstances,  but  on  the  judgment  we 
form  of  them ;  for  it  may  happen,  and  it  happens  frequently,  that 
we  esteem  a  service  very  highly  because  we  judge  it  very  useful, 
while  in  reality  it  is  burtfiil.  This  is  the  rejiaon  why  vanity, 
ignorance,  error,  exert  a  certain  intlucncc  on  the  essentially  elastic 
and  flexible  relation  which  we  denominate  value;  and  we  may 
affirm  that  the  appreciation  of  services  tends  to  approximate  more 
to  absolute  truth  and  justice  in  proportion  as  men  become  more 
enlightened,  more  moral,  and  more  refined. 

Hitherto  the  principle  of  Value  has  been  sought  for  in  one  of 
those  circujnstanccs  which  augment  or  which  diminish  it,  mate- 
riality, durablcness,  utility,  scarcity,  labour,  difficulty  of  acquisi- 
tion, judgment,  &c.,  and  hence  a  false  direction  has  been  given  to 
the  science  from  the  beginning ;  for  the  accident  which  modiHcs  the 
phenomenon  is  not  the  phenomenon  itself.  Moreover,  each  author 
has  constituted  himself  the  sponsor,  so  to  speak,  of  some  special 
circumstjmce  which  he  thinks  preponderates, — the  constant  result 
of  generalizing ;  for  all  ia  in  all,  and  there  is  nothing  which  we 
cannot  compi^ehend  under  a  term  by  means  of  extending  its  sense. 
Thus  the  principle  of  value,  according  to  Adam  Smitli,  resides  in 
materiality  and  durability ;  according  to  Jean  Baptiste  Say,  in 
utility;  according  to  Ricardo,  in  labour;  according  to  Senior,  in 
rarity ;  according  to  Storch,  in  the  judgment  we  form,  &c. 

The  consequence  has  been  what  might  have  Iteen  exiwctod. 
These  authors  have  unwittingly  injured  the  authority  and  dignity 
of  the  science  by  appearing  to  contradict  e^ch  other;  while  in 
reality  each  Ja  right,  as  from  his  own  point  of  view.     Besides, 
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they  have  involved  the  first  principles  of  Political  Economy  in  a 
lahyrinth  of  inextricable  difficulties ;  for  the  same  words,  as  uaed 
by  these  authors,  no  longer  represent  the  same  ideas ;  and,  more- 
over, although  a  circumstance  may  be  proclaimed  fimdamenta!, 
other  circumstances  stand  out  too  prominently  to  be  neglected,  and 
definitions  are  thus  constantly  enlarged. 

The  object  of  the  present  work  is  not  controversy,  but  exposi- 
tion, I  explain  what  I  myself  see,  not  what  others  have  seen.  I 
cannot  avoid,  however,  calling  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the 
circumstances  in  which  the  foundation  of  Value  has  hitherto  been 
sought  for.  But,  first  of  all,  I  must  bring  Value  itself  before  him 
in  a  series  of  examples,  for  it  is  by  divers  applications  that  the 
mhid  lays  hold  of  a  theory. 

I  shall  demonstrate  how  all  is  definitely  resolved  into  a  barter 
of  services ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  keep  in  mind  what  has  been 
said  on  the  subject  of  barter  in  the  preceding  chapter.  It  is  rarely 
simple— sometimes  it  forma  a  circular  or  round-about  transaction 
among  several  parties, — most  frequently,  by  the  intervention  of 
money,  it  resolves  itself  into  two  factors,  sale  and  purchase  ;  but  as 
this  complication  docs  not  change  its  nature,  I  may  be  permitted^ 
for  the  sake  of  perspicuity,  to  assume  the  barter  to  be  direct  and 
immediate.  This  will  lead  to  uo  mistake  as  to  the  nature  of 
VaJac. 


We  are  all  bom  with  an  imjierious  material  want,  which  must 
be  satisfied  imder  pain  of  death,  I  mean  that  of  breathing.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  all  exist  in  a  medium  whicli,  in  general,  supplies 
that  want  without  the  intervention  of  any  effort  on  our  part. 
Atmospheric  air,  then,  has  utility,  without  having  vg/ho.  It  has 
no  A'^alue,  because,  requiring  uo  Effort,  it  gives  rise  to  no  service. 
To  render  a  service  to  any  one  is  to  save  him  trouble ;  and  where 
it  is  not  necessary  to  take  pains  in  order  to  realize  a  satisfaction, 
no  trouble  can  be  saved. 

But  if  a  man  descend  to  the  bottom  of  a  river  in  a  diving-bell, 
A  foreign  substance  is  interposed  between  the  air  and  his  lungs, 
and,  in  order  to  re-cstabliah  the  communication,  a  pump  must  be 
employed.  Here  there  is  an  effort  to  make,  pains  to  take,  and  the 
man  below  desires  the  exertion,  for  it  is  a  matter  of  life  or  death, 
and  he  cannot  possibly  secure  to  himself  a  greater  servtce. 

Instead  of  making  this  effort  himself,  he  calls  on  me  to  make  it  for 
him,  and,  in  order  to  induce  me  to  do  so,  he  undertake.^  in  turn  to 
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mftlEe  an  exertion  from  which  I  may  reap  satisfaction.  We  discnw 
the  matter,  and  come  to  an  agreement.  Now,  what  do  we  discover 
here?  two  wants,  two  satisfactions,  which  are  not  inconsistent 
with  each  other  j  two  efforts,  which  are  the  subject  of  a  voluntary 
transaction  J  two  aerxHceSj  wliich  arc  exchanged, — and  value  wakes 
its  appearance. 

Now,  wo  are  told  that  utility  is  the  foundation  of  value ;  and  as 
utility  is  inherent  in  the  air,  we  arc  led  to  think  that  it  is  the  same 
in  regard  to  value.  There  is  here  an  evident  confiision  of  ideas. 
The  air,  from  its  nature,  has  physical  properties  in  harmony  with 
one  of  our  physical  organs,  the  lungs.  The  portion  which  I  draw 
from  the  atmosphere  in  order  to  fill  the  diving-bell  docs  not  change 
its  nature — it  is  stiU  oxygen  and  azote.  No  new  physical  quality 
is  combined  with  it,  no  reacting  power  brings  out  of  it  a  new 
clement  called  value.  That  springs  exclusively  from  the  service 
rendered. 

If,  in  laying  down  the  general  principle,  that  Utility  is  the 
foundation  of  Value,  you  mean  that  the  Service  has  value  because 
it  is  useful  to  him  who  receives  it  and  pays  for  it,  1  allow  the  truth 
of  what  you  say.    It  is  a  truism  implied  in  the  very  word  service. 

But  wc  must  not  confound  the  utility  of  the  air  with  the  utility 
of  the  service.  They  are  two  utilities  distinct  from  each  other, 
different  in  nature,  different  in  kind,  which  bear  no  proportion  to 
one  another,  and  have  no  necessary  relation.  There  are  circum- 
stances in  whieli,  with  very  slight  exertion,  by  rendering  a  very 
small  service,  or  saving  very  little  trouble,  I  may  bring  within  the 
reach  of  another  an  article  of  very  great  intrinsic  Hiility. 

Take  the  case  of  the  diving-bell,  and  consider  how  the  parties 
to  the  supposed  bargain  manage  to  estimate  the  value  of  the  ser- 
i^ke  rendered  by  the  one  to  the  other  in  supplying  him  with 
atmospheric  air.  AVc  must  have  a  point  of  comparison,  and  that 
point  of  comparison  can  only  be  in  the  service  which  the  diver 
renders  in  return.  Their  reciprocal  demands  will  depend  on  their 
relative  situation,  on  the  intensity'  of  their  desires,  on  the  greater 
or  less  need  they  have  of  each  otla^r,  and  on  a  umltilude  of 
circumstances  which  demonstrate  tliat  the  value  is  in  the  Service, 
since  it  increases  with  the  service. 

The  reader  may  easily  vary  the  hypothesis,  so  as  to  convince 
himself  that  the  Value  is  not  necessarily  proportionate  to  the 
intensity  of  the  efforts, — a  remark  which  I  set  down  here  as  a 
connecting  link  in  the  chain  of  reasoning,  and  of  which  I  shall 
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afterwards  have  occasion  to  make  use ;  for  my  object  is  to  provfi " 
Uiat  Value  no  more  resitlea  in  lul)4)ur  than  it  docs  in  utility. 

Nature  has  so  constituted  me  that  I  must  die  if"  I  am  deprived 
of  an  opportunity,  from  time  to  time,  of  quenching  my  thirst,  and 
the  well  is  a  league  from  tlic  village.  For  this  reason,  I  take  the 
trouble  every  morning  to  go  thither  to  fetch  the  water  of  which  I 
have  need,  for  In  water  I  have  recognised  thoac  vseful  qualities 
which  are  calculated  to  assuage  the  sufleriug  called  thirst.  Want, 
Effort,  Satisfaction — we  have  them  all  here.  I  have  found  Util- 
ity— I  have  not  yet  found  Value. 

But,  as  ray  neighbour  goes  also  to  tlie  fountain,  I  say  to  him — 
"  Save  me  the  pains  of  this  journey — render  me  the  service  of  bring- 
ing me  water.  During  the  time  you  are  so  occupied,  I  shall  do 
something  for  you,  1  shall  teach  your  child  to  spell.''  Tbia 
arrangement  siiitfl  U3  Ixith.  Here  is  an  exchange  of  two  services, 
and  we  are  enabled  to  prououuce  that  the  one  is  let/rth  the  other. 
Hie  things  compared  here  are  two  efforts,  not  two  wants  and  two 
satisfactiuns ;  for  by  what  common  standard  should  we  compare 
the  benefit  of  drinking  water  and  that  of  learning  to  sjiell? 

By  and  by,  1  say  to  my  neighbour — "  Your  child  troubles  me 
— I  should  like  better  to  do  sometliing  else  for  you.  You  shall 
continue  to  bring  me  water,  and  I  shall  give  yon  twopence,"  If 
the  proposal  is  agreed  to,  the  Economist  may,  without  fear  of  mis- 
take, pronounce  that  the  service  IS  WORTH  ticopence. 

Afterwards,  my  neighbour  no  longer  waits  to  be  requested.  Ho 
knows  by  experience  that  every  day  I  want  water.  He  antici- 
patei*  my  wishes.  At  the  same  time,  he  provides  water  for  the 
other  villagers.  In  short,  he  becomes  a  water  mcrchaut.  It  is 
then  that  we  begin  to  say,  the  water  is  WORTH  twopence. 

Has  the  water,  then,  changed  its  nature?  Has  the  Value, 
which  was  but  now  in  the  service,  become  materialized  and  incor- 
porated in  the  water,  as  if  it  were  a  new  chemical  element?  Has 
a  slight  modification  in  the  form  of  the  arrangement  between  my 
neighbour  and  me  had  the  power  to  displace  the  principle  of  value 
and  change  its  nature  ?  I  am  not  piirist  enough  to  find  fault  with 
your  saying  that  the  water  is  tcorth  txropence,  just  as  yon  say  the 
sun  sets.  But  we  must  remember  that  metaphors  and  metonymies 
do  not  affect  the  truth  of  facts ;  and  that,  in  strict  scientific  lan- 
guage, value  can  no  more  be  said  to  reside  in  the  water,  than  the 
sun  can  be  said  to  go  to  rest  in  the  sea. 

Let  us  attribute,  then,  to  things  the  peculiar  qualities  whidi 
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Lelon*^  to  tliera — to  air.  to  water.  vittUfy — to  Rerviccs,  value.  M^e 
TTiaj  say  with  prupricty  t}iat  water  is  useful,  because  it  has  tlic 
prop<*rty  of  allayiiijSf  thit^l  j  and  it  is  the  service  which  has  value, 
becau^  it  is  tiic  suhjcct  of  a  convention  previously  tle)»ateH  and 
discussed.  So  true  is  this,  that  if  the  well  is  brought  nearer^  or 
removed  to  a  greater  distance^  the  Utility  of  the  water  remains 
the  samCj  but  its  Value  is  diminished  or  increased.  Why?  Ije- 
causo  the  HfTvice.  is  less  or  greater.  Tlie  ihxIuc,  tlien,  is  in  the 
•WTicc,  seeing  that  it  is  increased  or  diminished  according  as  the 
service  ia  increased  or  diminished. 

The  diamond  makes  a  grent  fifrure  in  works  of  Political  Econ- 
omy. It  is  arbluced  as  an  illustration  of  the  laws  of  Value,  or  of 
the  supposed  disturbance  of  those  laws.  It  is  a  })rilliant  weapon 
with  which  all  the  schools  do  battle.  The  English  school  asserts 
that  "  Value  resides  in  labour.'*  The  French  school  exhibits  a 
diamond,  and  says  —  "Here  is  a  commodity  which  exacts  no 
labour  and  yet  is  of  immense  value.'*  The  French  school  affirms 
that  the  foundation  of  value  is  utility-,  and  the  English  school 
immediately  brings  forward  the  diamond  in  opposition  to  the 
illustration.'*  drawn  from  air,  light,  and  water.  "  The  air  is  very 
useful,"  says  the  Englij*h  Economi.at,  *Mmt  it  posac^scs  no  value; 
the  utiiitt/  of  the  diamond  is  almost  inappreciable,  and  yet  it  pos- 
sesses more  t?alue  than  the  whole  atmosphere ;"  and  the  reader  is 
inclined  to  s.-iy  with  Henri  Quatre — "  In  sooth,  they  are  both 
right."  They  end  by  landing  themselves  in  an  error  more  fatal 
than  both  the  others,  and  are  forced  to  avow  that  value  resides  in 
thp  works  of  nature^  and  that  that  value  is  matenal. 

My  dcHnilion,  as  it  seema  to  me,  gets  rid  of  these  anomalies, 
and  is  confirmed  rather  than  invalidated  by  the  illustration  which 
has  bepH  adduced. 

I  lake  a  walk  along  the  sea-beach,  and  I  find  by  chance  a  mag- 
nificent diamond.  I  am  tha«  put  in  possession  of  a  great  value. 
Why?  Am  I  alvint  to  confer  a  great  benefit  on  the  human  race? 
Have  I  devoted  myself  to  a  long  and  laborious  work  ?  Neither 
the  one  nor  the  other.  Why,  then,  does  this  diamond  possess  so 
much  value?  Undoubtedly  because  the  person  to  whom  I  tran.sfer 
it  considers  that  I  have  rendered  him  a  great  wnnce, — all  the 
gre.iter  that  mnny  rich  people  desire  it,  and  that  I  alone  can 
render  it.  The  grounds  of  his  judgment  may  be  controverted — 
be  it  90.  It  may  be  founded  on  pride,  on  vanity — granted 
again.     But  this  judgment  has,  nevertheless,  been  formed  by  a 
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man  who  is  disposed  to  act  upon  it,  mid  that  is  sufficient  for  my 
ar^^imient. 

Far  irom  the  judgment  lieiiig  based  on  a  re^Honalile  apprecia- 
tion of  utilUjfy  we  may  allow  that  the  very  reverse  is  the  case- 
Ostentation  makes  great  sacrifices  for  what  is  utterly  vsoless. 

In  this  case,  the  vahic,  far  from  bearing  a  necessary  proportion 
to  the  lalx)ur  performed  by  the  person  who  renders  the  service, 
may  be  said  rather  to  bear  proportion  to  the  labour  saved  to  the 
person  who  receives  it.  This  general  law  of  value,  which  has  not, 
so  far  as  I  know,  been  ob8ei*ved  by  theoretical  writers,  neverthe- 
less prevails  universally  in  practice.  We  shall  explain  afterwards 
the  admirable  mechanism  by  which  value  tenda  to  proportion 
itself  to  hiljtjur  when  it  is  free ;  but  it  is  not  the  less  true  that  it 
has  its  principle  and  foundation  less  in  the  eflbrt  of  the  pers^jn 
who  serves  than  in  tlie  effort  saved  to  him  who  in  served. 

The  trunsaction  relative  to  the  diamond  may  be  supposed  to 
give  riae  to  the  following  dialogue : — 

"  Give  me  your  diamond.  Sir." 

"With  nil  my  heart;  give  me  in  exchange  your  labour  for  an 
entire  year." 

"  Your  awjuisition  has  not  cost  you  a  minute's  work." 

"  Very  well,  Sir,  try  to  find  a  similar  lucky  minute," 

"  Yes;  but,  in  strict  equity,  the  exchange  ought  to  be  one  of 
equal  labour.^ ^ 

"No;  in  strict  equity,  you  put  a  value  on  your  own  services,  and 
I  upon  mine ;  I  don't  force  you ;  why  should  you  lay  a  constraint 
upon  me?  Give  me  a  whole  year's  labour,  or  seek  out  a  diamond 
for  yourself." 

**  But  that  might  entail  upon  me  ten  years'  work,  and  would 
probably  end  in  nothing.  It  would  be  wiser  and  more  profitable 
to  devote  these  ton  years  to  another  employment." 

"  It  is  precisely  on  that  accoont  that  I  imagined  I  was  rendering 
you  a  service  in  asking  for  only  one  year's  work.  I  thus  save  you 
nine,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  I  attach  great  value  to  the  ser- 
vice. If  I  appear  to  you  exacting,  it  is  Iwcause  you  regard  only 
the  labour  which  I  have  performed;  but  consider  also  the  labour 
which  I  save  yon,  and  you  will  tind  me  reasonable  in  my 
demand." 

"  It  is  not  the  less  true  that  you  profit  by  a  work  of  nature." 

"  And  if  I  were  to  give  away  what  I  have  foiuid  for  little  or 
notliing,  it  IB  you  who  would  profit  by  it.    Besides,  if  this  diamond 
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possesscji  grent  value,  it  is  not  because  nature  has  l)een  elaLoratiiiK 
it  since  the  beginning  of  time:  she  docs  aa  much  for  a  drop  of  dew/' 

"  Yea;  but  if  diamonds  were  aa  common  as  dew-dropa,  you  could 
no  longer  lay  down  the  law  to  mc,  aud  make  your  o>vn  conditions/' 

"  Very  true  j  beciiuse,  in  that  case,  you  would  not  address  your- 
Belf  to  mc,  or  would  not  be  disposed  to  recompense  me  highly  for 
n  service,  which  yon  could  easily  perform  for  yourself," 

Tht!  result  of  this  dialogue  is,  tlmt  Value  uo  more  resides  in  the 
diamond  than  in  the  air  or  in  the  water.  It  resides  exclusively  in 
the  services  which  we  suppose  to  be  rendered  and  received  with  re- 
ference to  these  things,  and  is  determined  by  the  free  bargaining 
of  the  parties  who  make  the  exchange. 

Take  up  the  Oollection  dcA  ^youomisieti^  and  read  and  compare 
all  the  definitions  which  you  will  find  there.  If  there  be  one  of 
them  which  meets  the  cnses  of  the  air  and  the  diamond,  two  cases 
in  ftpi>earance  so  opposite,  throw  this  book  into  the  fire.  But  if 
the  definition  which  I  propose,  simple  as  it  is,  solves,  or  rather 
obviates,  the  ditficulty,  you  arc  bound  in  conscience,  gentle  reader, 
to  go  on  to  the  end  of  the  Avork,  or  it  is  iu  vain  that  we  have 
placed  an  inviting  sign-board  over  the  vestibule  of  the  science. 

Allow  me  to  give  some  more  examples,  in  order  to  elucidate 
clearly  my  thouglitSj  and  familiarize  the  reader  with  a  new  defini- 
tion. By  exhibiting  this  fundamental  principle  iu  different  aspects, 
we  shall  clear  the  way  for  a  thorough  comprehension  of  the  conse- 
quences, which  I  venture  to  predict  will  be  found  no  less  important 
than  unexpected. 

Among  the  wants  to  which  om*  physical  constitution  subjects  us 
is  that  of  food ;  and  one  of  the  articles  best  fitted  to  satisfy  that 
t  is  Dread. 

As  the  need  of  food  is  personal  to  me,  I  should,  natnrally, 
myself  perform  all  the  operations  necessary  to  provide  the  needful 
supply  of  bread.  I  can  the  less  expect  my  fellow-men  to  render 
me  gratuitously  this  service,  that  they  arc  themsehicfl  subject  to 
the  same  want,  and  condemned  to  the  same  exertion- 
Were  1  to  make  my  own  bread,  I  must  devote  myself  to  a  labour 
infinitely  more  complicated,  but  strictly  analogous  to  that  which 
ihe  necessity  of  fetching  water  from  the  spring  would  have  imposed 
upon  me.  The.  elements  of  bread  exist  everywhere  in  nature.  As 
J.  B.  Say  has  judiciously  remarked,  it  is  neither  possible  nor 
necessary  for  man  to  create  anything.  Gases,  salts,  electricity, 
vegetable  life,  all  exist ;  my  business  is  to  unite  them,  assist  them, 
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combine  tliem,  transport  ibeui,  availing  myself  of  that  greut  labo- 
ratory called  the  earth,  in  which  uiysteriea  are  accoinplUhed  from 
which  hamaa  science  has  scarcely  raised  the  veil.  If  tlic  ojwra- 
tious  to  which  I  must  devote  myself  in  the  pursuit  of  my  design 
are  in  the  ag^egatc  very  complicated,  rach  of  them,  taken  singly^ 
is  as  simple  as  the  act  of  drawing  water  from  the  fountain.  Every 
effort  I  make  is  simply  a  service  which  I  render  to  myself;  and  if, 
in  consequence  of  a  Iwirgain  freely  entered  into,  it  happens  that 
other  persons  save  me  some  of  these  efibrts,  or  the  whole  of  them, 
these  arc  so  many  services  which  I  receive.  The  aggregate  of 
tliese  services,  compared  with  those  which  I  render  in  return,  con- 
stitute the  value  of  ilie  Bread  and  determine  its  amount 

A  convenient  intermediate  commodity''  interv'enes  to  facilitate 
this  exchange  of  services,  and  even  to  serve  as  a  measure  of  tlieir 
ndntive  inip*5rtance  —  Money,  But  this  makes  no  substantial 
difference, — the  principle  remains  ex:ictly  the  same^  just  as  in 
meclumics  the  transmission  of  forces  is  subject  to  the  same  law, 
whether  tliere  be  one  or  several  intennediate  wheels. 

This  is  so  true  that,  when  tlie  loaf  is  worth  fourpence,  for 
example,  if  a  good  book-keeper  wishes  to  analyze  its  wz/we,  he  will 
succeed  in  discovering,  amid  the  multiplicity  of  transactions,  which 
go  to  the  aecomplishraent  of  the  final  result,  all  those  whose  ser- 
vices have  contributed  to  form  that  value, — all  those  who  have 
saved  labour  to  the  man  who  6nally  pays  for  it  as  the  consumer. 
He  discovert*,  first  of  nil,  the  baker,  who  retains  his  five  per  cent., 
and  from  that  per-ccntage  remunerates  the  mason  who  has  built 
his  oven,  the  wood-cutter  who  pre^wires  his  billets,  &c.  Then 
comes  the  miller,  who  receives  not  only  the  recompense  of  his  own 
labour,  but  the  means  of  remunerating  tlic  quarr\Tnan  who  has 
ftumished  his  millstones,  the  lalmurer  who  has  formed  his  dam, 
&c.  Otlier  portions  of  the  total  value  go  to  the  thresher,  the 
reaper,  the  labourer,  the  sower,  until  you  account  fur  the  last 
farthing.  No  part  of  it  assuredly  goes  to  renmnerate  God  and 
nature.  The  vcr^'  idea  ia  absurd,  and  yet  this  is  rigorously  im- 
plied in  the  theory  of  the  Economists,  who  attribute  a  certain 
portion  of  the  value  of  a  product  to  nuitter  or  natural  forces.  No ; 
we  still  find  that  what  has  value  ia  not  the  Loaf,  but  the  series  of 
terviceji  which  have  put  me  in  ]x>ssesBion  of  it. 

It  is  true  that,  among  the  elementary  parts  of  the  value  of  the 
loaf,  onr  book-keeper  will  find  one  which  he  will  have  difficulty  in 
connecting  with  a  jert^tcv,  at  least  a  service  implying  effort.     He 
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will  fin<l  of  the  foiirpcnce.  of  which  the  price  is  made  up,  a  part 
goea  to  tlie  proprietor  of  the  soil,  to  the  man  who  has  the  keeping 
of  the  lahoratory.  That  small  portion  of  the  value  of  the  loaf 
constitutes  what  is  willed  the  rent  of  land :  and,  misled  hy  the 
fonn  of  expression,  by  the  metonymy  which  again  makes  ita 
appearance  here,  our  calculator  may  be  tempted  to  think  that  this 
portion  i»  allotted  to  natural  agents — to  the  soil  itaclf. 

I  maintain  that,  if  lie  exerciser  sufficient  skill,  he  will  find  that 
this  is  still  the  price  of  real  services — services  of  the  same  kind  as 
alt  the  others.  This  will  be  demonstrated  with  the  clearest  evi- 
dence when  we  come  to  treat  of  landed  property.  At  present,  I 
shall  only  remark,  that  1  am  not  concerned  here  with  property, 
but  with  value.  I  don't  inf^uirc  whether  all  services  are  real  and 
legitimate,  or  whether  men  do  not  sometimes  succeed  in  getting 
paid  for  services  which  they  do  not  render.  I'hc  world,  alas !  is 
fall  of  such  injustices,  but  rent  must  not  be  included  among  them. 

All  tluit  I  have  to  demonstrate  here  is,  that  tlie  pretei>ded  value 
of  commtidiiUt  is  only  the  value  of  wrriVcs,  real  or  imaginary, 
received  and  rentlered  in  connexion  with  ihcm — that  value  does 
not  reside  in  the  commodities  themselves,  and  is  no  more  to  be 
found  in  the  loaf  tliaii  in  the  diamond,  th^^  water,  or  the  air — that 
no  part  of  the  remuneration  goes  to  nature — that  it  proceeds  from 
the  final  consumer  of  the  article,  and  is  distributed  exclusively 
among  men, — and  lliat  it  would  not  be  accorded  to  them  by  him 
for  any  other  reason  than  that  they  have  rendered  him  services, 
unless,  indeed,  in  the  case  of  violence  or  fi-aud. 

Two  men  agree  that  ice  is  a  good  thing  in  summer,  and  coal  a 
still  better  thing  in  whiter.  They  supply  two  of  our  wants— the 
one  cools,  the  other  warms  us.  We  do  not  fail  to  remark  that  the 
Utilit}'  of  these  commodities  consists  in  certain  material  properties 
suitably  adapted  to  our  muteriul  organii.  We  remark,  moreover, 
that  among  those  prf)pertie3,  whicli  physics  and  chemistry  might 
enumerate,  we  do  not  find  vabte^  or  anything  like  it.  How,  then, 
have  we  come  to  regard  value  as  inherent  in  matter  and  material  ? 

If  the  two  men  we  have  supposed  wished  to  obtain  the  satisfac- 
tion of  their  wants,  without  acting  in  concert,  each  would  lalwur 
to  provide  for  himself  both  the  articles  wanted.  1i  they  canic  to 
an  undoratanrling,  the  one  would  provide  coal  for  two  from  the 
coal-mine,  the  other  ice  for  two  from  the  mountain.  This  presup- 
poses a  bargain.  They  must  then  adjust  the  relation  of  the  two 
services  exchanged.     They  would  take   all   circumstancea   into 
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account — tlie  difficulties  to  Le  overcome,  tlie  dangers  to  be  braved, 
the  time  to  be  spent,  the  pains  to  be  taken,  the  skill  to  Ije  dis- 
played, the  risks  to  be  run,  the  possibility  of  jironding  for  their 
wants  in  some  other  way,  &c,  &c.  When  they  came  to  an  un- 
dcrstandiijg,  the  Economist  would  say,  The  two  eervtcea  ex- 
changed are  worth  each  other.  In  common  language,  it  would  be 
said  by  meton\Tny — Sucli  a  quantity  of  coal  is  \eorth  such  a 
quantity  of  ice,  as  if  the  value  had  pas&ed  physically  into  the«c 
bodies.  But  it  is  easy  to  see  that  if  the  common  form  of  expres- 
sion enables  us  to  state  the  results,  the  scientitic  expression  alone 
reveals  to  us  the  true  causes. 

In  place  of  two  services  and  two  persons,  the  agreement  may 
embrace  a  greater  number,  substituting  a  complex  lioichange  for 
simple  Barter.  In  tiiat  case,  money  would  intervene  to  facilitate 
the  exchange.  Need  I  say  tliat  the  principle  of  value  would  be 
neither  changed  nor  <liaplaced  ? 

But  I  must  add  here  a  single  observation  apropos  of  coal.  It 
may  be  that  there  is  only  one  coal-mine  in  a  country,  and  tliat  an 
individual  lias  got  possession  of  it  If  so,  this  man  will  make 
conditions ;  that  is  to  say,  ho  will  put  a  high  price  upon  his  ser- 
vtcenj  or  prcti^nded  services. 

We  have  not  yet  come  to  the  question  of  right  and  justice,  to 
the  distinction  between  true  and  loyal  seirices,  and  those  that  are 
fraudulent  and  pretended.  What  concerns  ma  at  this  moment  is, 
to  consolidate  the  true  theory  of  value,  and  to  disembarrass  it  of 
one  error  with  which  Economical  science  is  infected.  When  wo 
say  tliat  what  nature  has  done  or  given,  she  has  done  or  given 
grfUuitously^  and  that  the  notion  of  v<diie  is  excluded,  we  are 
answered  by  an  analysts  of  the  price  of  coal,  or  some  other  natural 
product  It  is  acknowledged,  indeed,  that  the  greater  part  of  this 
prioe  is  the  rcmimeration  of  the  services  of  man.  One  man  haa 
excavated  the  ground,  another  has  drained  away  the  water,  another 
has  raised  the  fuel  to  the  sm'face,  another  has  transported  it  to  its 
destination ;  and  it  is  the  aggregate  of  these  works,  it  is  allowed, 
which  constitutes  nearfi/  the  entire  value^.  Still  there  remains  one 
portion  of  the  value  which  does  uol  correspond  with  any  labour  or 
service.  This  is  the  value  of  the  coal  as  it  lies  under  the  soil,  still 
virgin,  and  UJitouched  by  human  labour.  It  forms  the  share  of 
the  proprietor;  and,  since  this  portion  of  Value  is  not  of  human 
creation,  it  follows  necessarily  that  it  is  the  creation  of  nature. 

I  reject  that  conclusion,  and  I  premonish  the  reader  that,  if  \i& 
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udmit*  it  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  Kc  OHirnot  [>rt)cefd  b  single 
step  farther  in  the  science.  No ;  the  actiou  of  nalxue  does  not 
create  Value,  any  more  than  the  action  of  man  creates  matter.  Of 
two  thinj^  one :  either  tlio  proprietor  baa  uaoftilly  ca-o|)eruted 
towards  tlie  final  result,  and  has  rendered  real  services,  and  then 
the  portion  of  value  which  he  has  confeored  on  the  coal  enters  into 
my  definition ;  or  else  he  obtrudes  liimseif  as  a  parasite,  and,  in 
that  casc^  he  lius  had  the  address  to  get  paid  for  servicer  which  he 
has  not  rendered,  and  the  price  of  the  coal  is  unduly  augmented* 
That  circumstance  may  prove,  indeed,  that  injustice  kas  entered 
into  the  transiiction ;  but  it  cannot  overturn  the  theory  so  as  to 
thorize  us  to  say  that  this  ]x>rtion  of  value  is  material, — that  it 
eomhincd  as  a  physical  element  with  the  gratuitous  gifts  of 
Providence,  lleje  is  the  proof  of  it.  Cause  the  injustice  to  ceaae, 
if  injustice  there  he,  and  the  corresponding  value  will  disappear, 
which  it  aasurcdiy  would  not  hare  done  had  the  value  been  in- 
Iterent  in  matter  and  of  natm'al  creation.* 


Let  us  now  pass  to  one  of  otu  most  imperiooa  wants,  that  of 
^ectirify. 

A  certain  number  of  men  land  upon  an  inhospitable  coast. 
They  begin  to  work.  But  each  of  them  finds  himself  constantly 
drawn  away  from  his  employment  by  the  necessity  of  defending 
himself  against  wild  beasts,  or  men  still  more  savage.  Besides 
the  time  and  the  exertion  which  he  devotes  dii-cctly  to  the  work 
of  defence,  he  lias  to  provide  himself  with  arms  and  munitions. 
At  length  it  is  discovcre*!  that,  on  the  whole,  infinitely  less  power 
and  cfl'ort  would  be  wasted  if  some  of  tUem,  abandoning  other 
work,  were  to  devote  themselves  exclusively  to  this  sertnce.  This 
duty  is  assigned  to  those  who  ai'e  most  distinguished  for  address, 
courage,  and  vigour — and  they  improve  in  an  art  which  they  make 
their  exclusive  business.  Whilst  they  watch  over  the  public 
safety,  the  community  rciips  from  its  lalwurs,  now  no  longer  in- 
terrupted, more  satisfactions  for  all  than  it  loses  by  tlie  tliversion 
often  men  from  other  avocations.  This  arrangt^ment  is  in  conse- 
quence made.  What  do  we  see  in  it  but  a  new  progress  in  the 
dieiston  of  occnpattOHSy  inducing  and  requiring  an  exchange  of 
services  f 

■  I  luivc  vriilurL-(l  to  RUle  elstewhei*  Bome  of  the  RASons  wliich  induce  me  w 
doubt  ihc  entire  soundness  of  llAstint's  cnticluhions  r>n  the  enhject  of  Beat  aud  tho 
ViIbc  of  LuiL— 6co  A'oto  lo  Chapttr  \x.  ywsf.— TuufsuTOE. 
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Are  the  sorricea  ot*  these  soldiers,  guards,  militiamen,  or  what- 
ever jou  may  cull  tlicni,  j^i-uduciat?  Undoubtedly  they  arc, 
siloing  that  the  sole  object  of  the  arrangement  is  to  tucreaae  Ute  prt>- 
portion  wliich  the  aggregate  SatisiiictionH  t>f  the  coiiuiuinity  bear 
\o  the  general  efforts. 

Have  they  Value?  They  must  have  it,  since  we  esteem  them^ 
appreciate  tlicni,  t'Mtinotf.  tlieir  worth,  and,  in  fim',  pay  for  them 
with  oilier  servk^  with  which  tJjey  lut;  compared. 

The  form  in  which  this  remuneration  is  stipulated  for,  tlic  mode 
of  levying  it,  the  process  we  a<lopt  in  adjusting  and  concluding- 
the  arrangement,  make  no  alteration  on  tlic  principle.  Are  tliere 
efforts  saved  to  some  men  by  others?  Are  there  satisfactions  pro- 
cured for  some  by  otiiors?  In  that  ciise  tlicre  are  services  tx- 
ciianged,  compared,  esi(WJaW;~tUere  is  Valtte. 

The  kind  of  ser\*iees  we  ai*e  now  diacu-ssing,  when  social  enm- 
plicxLtions  occur,  lead  sometimes  to  frightful  consequences.  The 
very  nature  of  the  ecrviced  which  we  demand  from  this  class  «i* 
functionaries  requires  us  to  put  into  their  hands  Power, — power 
suflicient  to  subdue  all  rL'j*i*tabce, — and  it  sometimes  hapjiena  that 
they  abuse  it,  and  turn  it  against  the  very  community  whick 
employs  them.  l>criving  from  the  community  services  propor- 
tioned to  the  want  wc  have  oi  sicun't^j  they  themselves  may  cause 
insecurity,  in  order  to  display  their  own  importance,  and,  by  a  too 
fckilful  diplomacy,  invoHf  their  fellow-citizens  In  perpetual  wars. 

All  this  has  happened,  and  still  hrtp]>ens.     Great  disturbancea' 
of  the  just  equilibrium  of  reciprocal  services  are  the  result  of  it. 
But  it  makes  no  diange  in  the  fundamental  principle  and  scicn- 
tjllc  theory  of  Value. 

I  must  still  give  another  example  or  two ;  but  I  pray  the 
TCflder  to  believe  that  I  feci  quite  as  much  as  he  can  how  tiresome 
and  fatiguing  this  series  of  hypotheses  umst  be — throwing  ua 
back,  as  they  all  do,  on  the  same  kind  of  proof,  tending  to  the 
same  conclusion,  expressed  in  the  same  terms.  He  must  under- 
stand, however,  that  this  process,  if  not  the  moat  interesting,  is  at 
U'iist  the  surest  way  of  establishing  the  true  theory  of  Value,  and 
of  tlius  clearing  the  roiwl  we  have  to  traverse, 

AVc  suppose  ouraelvcs  in  Paris.  In  that  gn*at  metropolis  therp 
is  a  vast  fermentation  of  desires,  and  nbimdant  means  also  of 
satisfying  them.  Alultitudea  of  rich  men,  or  men  in  ensy  circuni- 
•tanees,  devote  themselves  to  industry,  to  the  arts,  to  politics — 
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fwid  iu  the  evi-ning  they  art'  all  eager  to  obtain  aii  hour's  recrea- 
tion. Among  tlie  amnsementd  which  they  rclixh  must  is  the  plea- 
sure ot'  lie^ring  tlic  music  of  Rosslui  sung  by  Malibrau,  or  the 
ft^lmiriible  \)ijittvy  of  Kncine  interpreted  by  Rachel.  There  are  in 
the  world  only  two  women  who  can  tumish  thc-ie  noble  and  deli- 
cate kinds  of  entertainment  J  and  unless  we  could  subject  them  to 
torture,  wluch  would  pn>bftbly  not  succeed,  we  have  no  other  way 
of  pi-ocuring  their  services  but  by  addressing  ourselves  to  their 
good  will.  Thus  the  services  which  we  expect  from  ifalibran 
and  liaehel  are  poesessed  of  great  Value.  This  explanation  is 
prosaic  enough,  but  it  is  tnie. 

If  an  opulent  banker  should  desire  to  gratify  his  vanity  by 
haWng  the  peri'orniancos  of  one  of  these  jrrcot  artisies  in  his 
saiijna^  he  will  soon  liud  by  cxjjcricnee  the  full  trutli  of  my  theory. 
He  deeiR's  a  rich  treat,  a  lively  satisfaction — he  desires  it  eagerly 
— and  only  one  ])erson  in  the  world  i-an  fiiniish  it.  lie  cannot 
procure  it  ollienvise  than  by  offering  a  large  remuneration. 

Between  what  e.\treme  limits  will  the  Inmsaetion  oscillate? 
Tlie  banker  will  go  on  till  he  reaches  the  point  at  wliich  he  prefers 
rather  to  lose  the  satisfaction  than  to  pay  what  he  deems  an  ex- 
Iravagaut  jjfice  fur  it ;  tlie  singer  to  ihal  poijit  :it  which  she  prefers 
to  accept  the  remuneration  ofl'ered,  rather  tliau  not  be  remuneraled 
at  all.  This  point  of  equilibrium  determines  llie  value  of  this 
particular  service,  as  it  dues  fd'  all  others.  It  may  be  that  in 
many  cases  custom  fixes  this  delicate  point.  There  is  too  nmch 
laate  in  tl»c  h&m  monde  to  fitfft/te  about  certain  services.  The  rc- 
mimcralion  may  even  be  gracefully  dirfgiiised,  so  as  to  veil  the 
vuigaiity  of  the  economic  law.  That  law,  however,  presides  over 
this  transaction,  just  aa  it  does  over  the  most  ordinarj'  bargain ; 
and  Value  does  nut  change  its  ttaturc  I)ec4iu3e  experience  or 
urljanity  dispenses  with  tliscut^sing  it  formally  on  every  occasion. 

This  explains  how  artistes  above  the  usual  standard  of  excel- 
lence succeed  m  realiring  great  fortunes.  Another  circumstance 
favours  them.  Their  services  are  of  such  a  nature  tliat  they  can 
render  thcra,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  and  by  one  aiid  the  same 
effort,  to  a  multitnde  of  individuals.  However  large  tlic  theati-e, 
provided  t]ie  voice  of  Uiichel  can  fill  it,  each  s|K*ctator  enjoys  the 
full  pleasure  of  her  inimitable  dechimation.  This  is  the  foiuida- 
tion  of  a  new  arrangement.  Three  or  four  thousand  people,  all 
experiencing  the  same-  desire,  may  come  to  an  miderstanding,  and 
raise  the  rcfpiisitc   sum ;   and  the  contribution  of  each   to   the 
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reimmeratlon  of  the  great  truffeditnite  constitutes  tbe  equivalent  of 
the  unique  eervicc  rendereJ  by  her  to  all  at  ouce.  Such  id 
Value, 

As  a  great  number  of  auditors  may  combine  in  order  to  witness 
an  entertainment  of  tliis  description,  so  a  number  of  actora  may 
combine  in  order  to  perform  in  an  opera  or  play.  ISlana^ers  may 
intervene,  to  save  them  the  trouble  of  a  multiplicity  of  trifling 
accessory  arrangements.  Value  is  thus  multiplied,  ramiBed,  dia- 
tribntcd,  and  rendered  complex — but  it  does  not  change  its  nature. 

We  shall  finish  with  some  exceptional  cases.  Such  casca  form 
the  best  test  of  a  sound  theory.  When  the  rule  is  correct,  ex- 
ceptions do  not  invalidate,  but  conftrm  it. 

An  aged  priost  moves  slowly  along,  i>en8ive,  with  staff  in  hand, 
and  breviary  under  his  arm.  His  air  is  serene,  his  countenance 
expressive, — he  looks  inspired!  Where  is  he  going?  Do  yoi 
see  that  church  in  the  distance  ?  The  youthful  villnge  parson," 
distrustt'ul  as  yet  of  his  owu  powers,  has  called  to  his  assistance 
the  old  missionary.  But  first  of  all  he  luw  some  arrangements  to 
make.  The  preacher  will  iind  indeed  food  and  shelter  at  tlie 
parsonage — but  he  must  live  from  one  yc^s  end  to  another.  Mona. 
le  Cur<5,  then,  has  promoted  a  suliscription  among  the  rich  people  of 
the  village,  moderate  in  amount,  but  sufficient ;  for  the  aged  pastor 
is  not  exacting,  and  answered  the  person  who  wrote  to  l»im — "  Du 
pain  pour  moi,  voiI;\  mon  lu'^cessjiire  j  \ine  olK)le  pour  le  pauvre, 
voiU  mon  superflu." 

Thtis  arc  the  economic  prcllniinaries  c-omplii^d  with  j  for  thia 
meddling  Political  Economy  crcei>a  into  everything,  and  is  to  be 
found  evcry^vlierc — \il  hnmant  h  vie  alie/ium  puto. 

Let  us  enhwge  a  little  on  this  example,  which  is  very  apposite 
to  what  we  arc  now  discussing. 

Here  you  liavc  an  exchange  of  services.  On  the  one  hand  you 
have  an  old  man  who  devotes  liis  time,  his  strength,  his  talents, 
his  health,  to  enlighten  the  minds  of  a  few  villagers,  and  raise 
them  to  a  higher  moral  IcTcl.  On  the  other  hand,  bread  for  a  few 
days,  and  a  hat  and  cassock,  arc  assured  to  the  man  of  elo<]ucnce. 

But  there  is  something  more  here.  There  is  a  rivalry  of  sacri- 
fices. The  old  priest  refuses  everything  that  \b  not  nbs<ilut«ly  m- 
dis^wnsable.  Of  that  jwor  pittance  the  eur(5  takes  one  half  on 
his  own  shoulders;  the  village  (Jrcesuscs  exemjit  their  brethren 
from  the  oUiCi  half,  who  nevertlieleas  protit  by  the  scnnona. 

l>o  these  sacrifices  invalidate  ovu'  dcliuiliou  of  value  V     Not  at 
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ugK*cable  to  himaelf.  It'  these  conditions  are  lunde  vAsy,  or  it' 
none  are  stipulated  for,  what  is  the  consequence  ?  The  service^ 
prewprvin^  it*  utilitVj  loses  its  rnlue.  The  old  priest  is  persuaded 
that  liiA  atr\icv«  will  tiud  their  rtiward  in  anolUer  world,  and  he 
c&rca  not  for  their  hfting  rt'compen«ed  here  helow.  He  feels,  no 
douhtj  that  he  in  rendering  a  eervice  to  his  auditors  in  addressing 
thctUj  but  he  also  feols  that  they  do  him  a  service  in  listening  to 
lum.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  transaction  is  Vased  upon  advan- 
tage to  one  of  the  contracting  parties,  with  t)ie  full  consent  of  tlic 
other.  That  is  all.  Tu  gonerid,  exchanges  are  determined  and 
estimated  hy  reference  to  aeif-intereat ;  hut,  thank  God,  that  is 
not  always  tlie  case  :  they  are  sometimes  based  on  the  principle  of 
sympathy,  and  in  that  case  we  either  transtter  to  another  a  satis- 
faction whicli  we  might  have  reserved  for  ourselves,  or  we  make 
AB  effort  for  him  which  we  might  have  devoted  to  our  own  profit 
advantage.  Generosity,  devotion,  self-sacritice,  tuv  impulses 
of  our  nature,  which,  like  many  other  circumstances,  inHuouce  the 
actual  txilue  of  a  particular  service,  but  they  make  no  change  on 
the  general  law  of  values. 

In  contrast  to  this  consoling  example,  I  might  adduce  another 
of  a  very  opposite  character.  In  order  that  a  eer^'ice  sliould  pos- 
sess value,  in  the  economical  sense  of  the  word,  it  is  not  at  all 
indispensable  that  it  should  be  a  real,  conscientious,  and  useful 
service ;  it  is  sufficient  that  it  is  accepted,  and  paid  for  by  another 
service.  The  world  is  full  of  people  who  palm  upon  the  public 
services  of  n  quality  more  than  doulitful,  inid  make  the  public  pay 
fbr  them.  All  depends  on  the  judgment  which  we  form  in  each 
cftse;  and  this  is  the  reason  why  morals  w'dl  be  always  the  best 
au.xiliary  of  Political  Economy. 

Impostors  succeed  in  propagating  a  false  belief.  They  represent 
themselves  as  the  ambassadors  of  Heaven.  They  open  at  pleasure 
the  gates  of  heaven  or  of  hell.  When  this  belief  has  once  taken 
firm  root,  "  Here,'*  say  tliey,  "  are  some  little  images  to  which  we 
have  communicated  the  virtue  of  securing  eternal  hnppineas  to 
those  who  carry  them  about  their  persons.  In  bestowing  upon 
you  one  of  these  images,  we  render  you  an  immense  service.  You 
must  render  us,  then,  certain  nerviccti  in  return/'  Here  you  have 
a  Value  created.  It  is  founded  on  a  false  appreciation,  you  say, 
and  that  is  true.  We  might  say  as  much  of  many  material 
things  which  possess  a  certain  value,  for  they  would  find  piu-- 
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chasers  if  »et  up  to  tiacticm.  Economic  si-ieiice  would  beccHne  ira-' 
possible  if  we  admitted  as  valuea  ooly  values  correctly  and  judici- 
ously api>reciated.  At  every  step  we  must  begin  a  new  courae  of 
the  moral  and  phygir^l  sciences.  In  a  Btiite  of  isolation,  depraved 
desires  and  a  warped  intelligence  may  cauflc  a  man  to  pursue  with 
great  effort  and  exertion  a  chimcriejil  satisfaction — ^a  delusion. 
In  like  manner,  in  the  social  state,  it  sometimes  happens,  as  the 
philosopher  says,  that  we  l)uy  regret  too  dear.  But  if  truth  is 
naturally  more  in  keeping  with  the  human  mind  than  error,  all 
these  fraud*  arc  dcsHincd  to  disappear — all  these  delusive  services 
to  be  spumed  and  loiw  their  ixiiue.  Civilisation  will,  in  the  long- 
run,  put  cverj'body  and  everything  in  tlic  right  place, 

Uut  we  must  conclude  this  analysis,  which  has  already  ex- 
tended to  too  great  a  length.  Among  the  various  wants  of  our 
nature,  respiration,  hunger,  tlnrst — and  the  wants  and  desires 
which  take  tlieir  nse  in  our  vanity,  in  our  beads,  hearts,  and 
upinion»,  in  our  hopes  for  (he  future,  whctlier  well  or  ill  grounded 
— everywhere  we  have  sought  for  "Value — and  we  have  found  it 
wherever  an  exchange  of  service  takes  place.  We  have  found  it 
everyAvhere  of  the  flame  nature,  baaed  u[w)n  a  principle  clear, 
eimple,  absolute,  although  infliicnecd  by  a  multitude  of  varying 
circuuwtaueos.  We  might  have  passed  in  review  all  our  otlier 
wants ;  we  might  have  cited  the  carpenter,  tlic  mason,  the  manu- 
faotm-cr,  the  tailor,  the  physician,  the  othcer  of  justice,  the  lawyer, 
the  merchant,  the  painter,  the  judge,  the  president  of  the  republic, 
and  we  should  have  found  exactly  the  same  thing.  Frequently  a 
material  substance  ;  sometimes  forces  furnished  gratuitowtly  by 
nature;  always  human  services  interchanged,  measuring  each 
other,  estimating,  appreciating,  valuing  one  another,  and  exhibit- 
ing simply  the  result  of  that  Valuation^-or  Value. 

There  is,  however,  one  of  our  wants,  very  special  in  its  nature, 
the  cement  of  society,  at  once  the  ciULsc  and  the  effect  of  all  our 
trausactions,  and  the  everlasting  problem  of  Political  Economy,  of 
which  it  is  necessary  to  say  something  in  this  place — I  allude  to 
the  want  of  Exchanging. 

In  the  pi*eccding  chapter  wc  have  dcflcribcd  tlic  marvellous 
effects  of  Kxchange.  They  are  such  that  men  must  naturally  feel 
a  desire  to  facilitate  it,  even  at  the  expense  of  considerable  sacri- 
fices. It  is  for  this  end  that  we  have  roads,  canals,  railways, 
cannogcs,  ships,  merchants,  tradesmen,  bankers ;  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  believe  that  society  would  submit  to  snch  enomioua 
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tlrauglita  apon  its  forces  fur  the  purjioso  of  facilitating  exchangft, 
if  it  did  not  find  in  exchange  itself  an  ample  compensation. 

We  have  also  seen  that  direct  barter  could  give  rise  only  to 
tranriactions  at  once  inconveuleut  and  restrained. 

It  is  on  that  account  that  men  have  llrought  of  resolving  barter 
into  two  factors,  sale  and  purchase,  by  means  of  an  intermediate 
commodity,  readily  divisible,  and,  above  all,  possessed  of  i-o/t/tf, 
in  order  to  secure  public  confidence.  This  intermediate  com- 
modity ia  Money. 

And  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  what,  by  an  elUpaia  or  me- 
tonymy, we  designate  the  value  of  gold  and  silver  rests  on  exactly 
the  «unc  foundation  as  that  of  the  air,  the  water,  the  dinmonfl,  the 
sermons  of  our  old  missionary,  or  the  roulades  of  Maliliran — that 
is  to  say,  upon  services  rendered  and  received. 

The  gold,  indeed,  which  we  find  spread  on  the  favoured  banks  of 
the  Sacramento,  derives  from  nature  many  precious  qualities— 
ductility,  weight,  beauty,  brilliancy,  utility  even,  if  you  will.  But 
there  is  one  fpuility  which  nature  has  not  given  it,  because  nature 
has  nothing  to  do  with  that —  Vaine,  A  man  knows  that  gold  sup- 
plies a  want  which  is  sensibly  felt,  and  that  it  is  much  coveted. 
He  gocA  to  California  to  seek  lor  gold,  just  as  my  neijjhbour  went 
to  tho  spring  to  fetch  water.  He  devotes  himself  to  hard  work — lie 
digs,  he  excavates,  he  washes,  he  melts  down— and  then  he  comcB 
to  me  and  says :  I  will  render  you  the  service  of  transferring  to 
you  this  gold  ;  what  service  will  you  render  me  in  return?  We 
discuss  tlie  matter,  we  weigh  all  the  circumstances  which  should 
influence  our  determination; — at  last  wc  conclude  a  bargain,  and 
Value  is  manifested  and  fixed.  Misled  by  this  curl  fonu  of  ex- 
pression, "Gold  is  valuable"  we  might  suppose  that  tlie  value 
resides  in  the  gold,  just  as  the  qualities  of  ductility  and  specific 
gravity  reside  in  it,  and  that  nature  has  put  it  there.  1  hope  the 
reader  is  already  sati.ssHcd  that  this  is  a  mistake.  By  ainl  by  he 
will  l)e  convinced  that  it  is  a  deplorable  fallacy. 

Another  misconception  exists  on  the  subject  of  gold,  or  rather 
of  money.  As  it  is  the  constant  medium  which  enters  into  all 
transactions,  the  mean  term  between  the  two  factors  of  compound 
hartcr,  it  is  always  with  its  value  that  we  compare  the  value  of 
tlic  two  services  to  be  exchanged  •  and  hence  we  arc  led  to 
regard  gold  or  money  as  a  measure  of  value.  In  practice  it  cannot 
be  Qthcrwifttf.  But  science  ought  never  to  forget  that  money,  so 
far  as  its  value  i.i  concerned,  is  subject  to  the  same  fluctuations  a« 
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ftny  other  product  or  service.  Science  docs  forget  this  sometimes ; 
nor  is  it  surprising.  Everything  tends  to  make  ua  consider  money 
an  the  measure  of  value^  in  the  same  way  as  the  Wire  (or  quart)  is 
the  measure  of  capacity.  It  plays  an  analogous  part  in  actual 
business.  One  is  not  aware  of  its  own  fluctuations,  because  the 
franc,  like  its  multiples  and  sub-niultiples^  always  retains  the 
same  denomination.  And  arithmetic  itself  tends  to  propagate  the 
confusion  by  ranking  the  franc  as  a  measure,  along  with  the  mea- 
aiures  of  quantity  in  daily  use. 

I  have  given  a  definition  of  Value,  at  least  of  value  according  to 
my  idea  of  it.  I  have  subjected  that  definition  to  the  test  of 
divers  facts.  None  of  them,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  contradict  it ;  and 
the  scientific  signification  which  I  have  given  to  the  word  agrees 
with  its  vulgar  acceptation,  which  is  no  small  advantage,  no  slight 
guarautcc — for  what  is  science  but  experience  classified  ?  What 
is  theory  but  the  methodical  exposition  of  universal  practice? 

I  may  now  be  permitted  to  glance  rapidly  at  the  systems  which 
have  hitherto  prevailed.  It  is  not  in  a  spirit  of  controversy,  much 
less  of  criticism,  that  I  enter  upon  this  examination,  and  I  should 
willingly  avoid  it  were  I  not  convinced  that  it  will  throw  new 
light  upon  the  fundamental  principles  which  I  am  advocating. 

We  have  seen  that  writers  on  Political  Economy  have  sought 
for  the  principle  of  Value  in  one  or  more  of  the  accidents  which 
exercise  a  notable  influence  over  it,  such  as  materiality,  conaerv- 
ability,  utility,  rarity,  labouTj  &c. ;  just  like  a  physiologist  who 
should  seek  the  principle  of  life  in  one  or  more  of  the  external 
phenomena  which  arc  ncccasar}'  to  its  development,  as  air,  water, 
light,  electricity,  &c. 

Matf.rioUiif. — "  Man,"  says  M,  de  Bonald,  "  is  mind  served  by 
organs,"  If  the  economists  of  the  materialist  school  had  simply 
meant  that  men  can  render  reciprocal  services  to  each  other  only 
through  the  mediimi  of  their  l>odily  organs,  aud  had  tlionce  con- 
cluded that  there  is  always  something  material  in  these  services, 
and,  consequently,  in  Value,  I  should  not  have  proceeded  a  step 
farther,  aa  I  have  a  horror  at  word-catching  and  subtilties,  which 
wit  revels  in. 

But  they  have  not  thus  understood  it.  What  they  believe  is 
that  Value  has  been  communicated  to  matter,  cither  by  the  labour 
of  man  or  by  the  action  of  nature.  In  a  word,  deceived  by  the 
elliptical  form  of  expression,  gold  is  iporth  so  much,  com  w  ttorl/i 
so  much,  they  think  they  see  in  matter  a  quality  called    To/Mf, 
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juat  ft3  the  uuturul  philoBopher  sees  in  it  rcsifttance  and  weight — 
ami  yet  these  atti'ibutes  liave  hocn  disputed. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  I  dispute  formally  the  existence  of  Value  as 
an  attribute  <if  matter. 

And  tirst  of  all,  it  cannot  he  denied  that  Matter  and  Value  are 
often  found  separated.  Wlien  wc  say  ti)  a  man — Carry  that 
letter  lo  its  destination— fetch  me  *tme  water — teach  me  this 
science  or  that  manufacturing  process — give  me  advice  as  to  my 
sickness,  or  my  law-suit — watch  over  my  security,  while  I  pJve 
myself  up  to  laboxir  or  to  sleep, — what  we  demand  is  a  Service, 
and  in  that  service  wc  acknowledge  in  the  face  of  the  world  that 
there  residtis  a  Vahe,  seeing  that  we  pay  for  it  voluntarily  by  an 
fquivaUnt  service.  It  would  be  strange  that  we  should  refuse  to 
admit  in  theory  what  universal  consent  admits  in  practice. 

Tme,  our  transactions  have  reference  frt^quently  to  material 
objects;  but  what  does  that  prove?  Why,  that  men,  by  exercis- 
ing foresight,  prejMire  to  render  services  which  they  know  to  be 
in  demand.  I  purchase  a  coat  ready  made,  or  I  have  a  tailor  to 
come  to  my  house  to  work  by  the  day;  but  does  that  change  the 
principle  of  Value,  so  as  to  make  it  reside  at  one  time  in  the  coat 
and  at  another  time  in  the  service? 

One  might  ask  here  this  puzzling  (question — Must  we  not  ace 
the  principle  of  Value  first  of  all  in  the  material  object,  and  then 
attribute  it  by  analogy  to  the  services?  I  say  tiiat  it  is  just  the 
reverse.  We  must  recognise  it  first  of  all  in  the  services,  and 
attribute  it  afterwards,  if  we  choose,  by  a  figure  of  speech,  by 
metonymy,  to  the  material  objexrts. 

The  numerous  examples  which  I  have  adduced  render  it  un- 
necessary for  me  to  pursue  this  diacussion  fiirthcr.  But  I  cannot 
refrain  from  justifying  myself  for  having  eulercd  on  it,  by  show- 
ing to  what  fatal  consequences  an  error,  or,  if  you  will,  an  incom- 
plete truth,  may  lead,  when  placed  at  the  threshold  of  a  science, 

Tlie  least  inconvenience  of  tlie  definition  which  I  am  combating 
has  been  to  curtail  and  mutilate  Political  Economy.  If  Value 
resides  in  mattir,  then  wliere  there  is  no  matter  them  can  be  no 
Value.  The  P/iyfwcrfiies*  designated  three-fourths  of  the  entire 
population  as  sUsriU^  and  Adam  Smith,  softening  the  expression, 
as  unproductive  clasaee. 

But  a«  facts  in  the  long-run  are  stronger  than  definitions,  it 
became  necessary  in  some  way  to  bring  back  theac  classes,  and 
*  rreneli  EcononaUtsof  the  Khoot  ofQacBnay. — Tuakilatob. 
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make  them  re-enter  the  circle  of  economic  studies.  They  were 
introduced  by  way  of  analoj>;y  ;  but  the  lanj!:uage  of  the  science, 
formed  beforehand  on  other  definitions,  liad  been  so  matorifilizod 
as  tn  render  this  extension  repulsive.  What  mean  such  phrases 
as  these :  "  To  consume  on  immaterial  product  ?  Man  is  aceumu- 
lated  rapitil?     Security  is  a  commnrlityy"  iJtc.  &c. 

Not  only  was  the  langiiagc  of  the  science  matcnalized  beyond 
measure,  but  writers  were  forced  to  snrchargc  it  with  subtile  dis- 
tinctions, hi  order  to  reconcile  ideas  whioli  had  been  erroneously 
aeparated.  Hence  Adam  Smith's  cxpresaion  of  Value  in  ««e,  in 
contradistinction  to  Value  in  exchange,  &c, 

A  greater  evil  still  has  been  thar,  in  cnn80f|uencc  of  this  eon- 
fuaion  of  two  great  social  phenomena^  /)roperty  and  roinmuniti/j  the 
one  has  seemed  incapable  of  justification,  and  the  other  hns  been 
lost  sii^ht  of. 

In  fact,  if  Value  resides  in  matter,  it  becomes  mixed  up  with 
the  physical  qualities  of  bodies  which  render  them  useful  to  man. 
Now,  these  qualities  are  frequently  placed  there  by  nature.  Then 
nature  co-operatrs  in  creating  Vahir^  an<l  we  lind  ourselves  at- 
tributing value  to  what  is  essentially  cmamon  and  graiuitotta.  On 
what  basis,  then,  do  you]>lac«^m^cr/y.''  When  the  i-emuneration 
which  I  give  in  order  to  ubtaiii  a  material  pr<uluct,  corn  for  ex- 
ample, is  distributed  among  nil  the  lalmurerrt,  near  or  at  a  distance^ 
who  have  rendered  rac  a  wmVc  in  the  production  of  that  com- 
modity,— who  is  to  receive  that  portion  of  tlie  value  which  cor- 
respouds  to  the  action  of  ualur**,  and  with  wliieh  man  has  nothing 
to  do?  Is  it  Pro\'idence  who  is  to  receive  it?  No  one  will  say 
so,  for  we  never  heard  of  Nature  demanding  wages.  Is  man  to 
receive  it?  What  title  has  he  to  it,  seeing  that,  by  the  In'po- 
thesis,  he  has  done  notlung? 

Do  not  suppose  that  I  am  exaggerating,  and  that,  for  the  sake  of 
my  own  definition,  I  am  torturing  the  definition  of  the  economists, 
and  deducing  from  it  too  rigorous  conclusions.  No,  these  conse- 
quences they  have  themselves  very  explicitly  detluced,  nndor  the 
pressure  of  logic. 

Thus,  Senior  has  said  that  "  those  who  have  appropriated  na- 
tural agents  receive,  under  the  fonn  of  rent,  a  recompense  with- 
out having  made  any  sacrifice.  They  merely  hold  out  their 
hands  to  receive  the  offerings  of  the  rest  of  the  community." 
Scrope  tells  us  that  "  landed  property  is  an  artificial  restrictinn 
imposed  upon  the  enjoyment  of  those  gifts  which  the  Creator  has 
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intended  for  the  sntisfaction  of  the  wants  of  all.*'  J.  B.  Say  has 
these  words:  "  Arable  lands  ujouid  aeein  to  form  a  portion  of 
natural  wealth,  seeing-  that  they  are  not  of  human  creation,  and 
that  nature  hai*  given  them  to  man  gratmtouniy.  But  as  thia  de- 
scription of  wealth  is  not  fugitive,  like  air  and  water, — as  a  field 
ia  a  space  fixed  and  marked  out  which  certain  men  havo  suc- 
ceeded in  appropriating,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others  who  have 
given  their  consent  to  this  appropriation,  land,  which  was  natural 
and  gratuitous  property,  has  now  become  social  wealth,  the  use  of 
which  must  be  paid  for." 

Truly,  if  it  be  so,  Proudhon  is  justified  in  proposing  this  terrible 
question,  followed  by  an  affirmation  still  more  terrible ; — 

"To  whom  belongs  the  rent  of  land?  To  the  producer  of 
land  without  doubt.  Who  made  the  land?  God.  Then,  pro- 
prietor, begone! " 

Yes,  by  a  vicious  definition,  Political  Economy  has  handed 
over  logic  to  the  Communists.  I  will  break  this  terrible  weapon 
in  their  Iianda,  or  rather  they  shall  surrender  it  to  nic  cheerfully. 
The  consequences  will  disappear  when  I  have  annihilated  the 
principle.  And  I  undertake  to  demonstrate  that  if,  in  the  pro- 
duction of  wealth,  the  action  of  nature  ia  combined  with  the 
action  of  man,  the  first^ — gratuitous  and  common  in  its  o^vn  na- 
ttire — remains  gratuitous  and  common  in  all  our  transactions ; 
that  the  second  alone  represents  aertuccs,  value  ;  that  the  action  of 
man  alone  ia  remunerated  j  and  that  it  alone  is  tlie  foundation, 
explanation,  and  justification  of  Property.  In  a  word,  I  maintain 
that,  relatively  to  each  other,  men  are  proprietors  only  of  the 
value  of  things,  and  that  in  transferring  products  from  hand  to 
hand,  what  they  stipulate  for  exclusively  is  value,  that  ia  to  say, 
reciprocal  services ; — all  the  qualities,  properties,  and  utilities, 
which  these  products  derive  from  nature  being  obtained  by  tJiem 
into  the  bargain. 

If  Political  Economy  hitlierto,  in  disregarding  this  fundamental 
consideration,  has  shaken  the  guardian  principle  of  property,  by 
representing  it  as  an  ai-tificial  institution,  necessary,  indeed,  but 
unjust,  she  has  by  the  same  act  left  in  the  shade,  and  com- 
pletely anperceired,  another  admirable  phenomenon,  the  most 
touching  dispensation  of  Providence  to  the  croatore — the  phe- 
nomenon of  proffrejtsive  communthf. 

Wealth,  taking  the  word  in  its  general  acceptation,  results  from 
the  combination  of  two  agencies — the  action  of  nature^  and  the 
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action  of  man.  The  first  ia  graivitous  and  common  l>y  llie  destina- 
tion of  Providence^  and  never  losca  that  character.  The  second 
alone  is  jirovided  icith  tvz/u*,  and,  consequently,  appropriaiecL  But 
witli  tlie  development  of  intelli;;rence,  and  the  progress  of  civilisa- 
tion, the  one  t;ikes  a  greater  and  greater  part,  the  other  a  leas  and 
less  part,  in  the  realization  of  each  given  utility  ;  whence  it  fol- 
lows that  the  domain  of  the  Gratuitous  and  the  Common  is  con- 
tinually expimdlng  among  men  relatively  to  the  domain  of  Value 
and  Pro|)erty;  a  consoling  and  suggestive  view  of  the  subject, 
entirely  hidden  from  the  eye  of  science,  so  long  as  we  continue  to 
attribute  A^alue  to  the  co-operation  of  nature. 

Men  of  all  religions  thank  God  for  his  benefits.  TJic  father  of 
ft  family  blesses  the  bread  which  he  breaks  and  distributes  to  his 
children  —  a  touching  custom,  that  reason  would  not  justify 
were  the  libcralit}'  of  Pi-ovidence  other  than  gratuitous. 

Durcdileitessj  conservabiUty — that  pretended  sine  qud  non  of 
Value,  ia  connected  with  the  subject  which  I  have  just  been  dis- 
cossing.  It  is  necessary  to  the  very  existence  of  value,  as  Adam 
Smith  thinks,  tliat  it  should  be  fixed  and  realized  in  something 
which  can  be  exchanged,  accumulated,  prcservc-d,  consequently  in 
something  material, 

"There  ia  one  sort  of  labour  which  adds*  to  the  value  of  the 
subject  upon  wliich  it  is  bestowed.  There  is  anotlier  which  has 
no  sncli  effect." 

"  The  labour  of  the  manufacturer,"  he  adds,  "  fixes  and  reidizes 
itself  in  some  particular  subject  or  vendible  commodity,  which  laMs 
for  sojjie  time  at  f&ut  after  the  labour  is  jjast.  The  labour  of  the 
menial  servant,  on  the  contrary  "  (to  which  tlie  author  assimi- 
lates in  this  respect  that  of  sohliers,  magistrates,  musicians,  pro- 
fessors, &c.),  "does  not  fix  or  realize  itseli'  in  any  particular 
subject  or  vendible  commodity.  His  services  perish  in  the  very 
instant  of  their  performance,  and  leave  no  trace  of  value  behind 
them." 

Here  we  find  Value  connected  rather  with  the  modifications  of 
matter  than  with  the  satisfactions  of  men — a  profound  error ;  for 
the  sole  good  to  be  obtained  from  the  modification  of  material 
things  is  the  attainment  of  that  satisfaction  which  is  the  design, 

*  Adda  I  The  Bubjuct  had  then  intriiuic  tkIqc,  anterior  to  Uio  bestowal  of  labour 
upon  it  That  could  only  &>nia  from  nnluro.  Tho  action  of  nature  in  tnit  then 
gratuiUnUf  according  to  this  allowing ;  but  in  tlmt  case,  who  can  havo  the  audacity 
to  exact  payment  for  thin  portion  of  mperkvman  value  ? 
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the  end,  the  consomniation*  of  eveiy  Effort.  If,  then,  wc  realize 
that  satisfaction  by  a  direct  and  immediate  effort,  the  result  is  the 
same  ;  and  if  that  effort  can  be  made  the  subject  of  transactions, 
exchanges,  eMimationy  it  includes  t!ie  principle  of  Value. 

As  regards  the  interval  which  may  elapse  between  the  effort 
and  the  satisfaction,  surely  Adam  Smith  attributes  far  too  much 
importance  to  it^  when  he  says  that  the  existence  or  non-existence 
of  Value  depends  upon  it.  "  The  value  of  a  vendible  commodity," 
he  says,  "  lasts  for  some  time  at  leasi."  Undoubtedly  it  lasts  until 
the  commodity  lias  answered  its  purpose,  which  is  to  satisfy  a 
want;  and  exactly  the  same  thing  may  be  said  of  a  service.  As 
long  AS  that  plate  of  strawberries  remains  on  the  sideboard  it 
preserves  its  value.  Wliy?  Because  it  is  the  result  of  a  scTvice 
which  I  have  designed  to  render  to  myself,  or  that  another  has 
rendered  to  me  by  way  of  compensation,  and  of  which  T  have  not 
ifei  made  iise.  The  moment  I  have  made  use  of  it,  by  eating  the 
strawberries,  the  value  will  ditwippear.  ITie  service  y>iU  vanvih  and 
leave  no  trace  ofinihie  hehitxd.  The  very  same  thing  holds  of  per- 
sonal services.  The  consumer  makes  the  value  disappear,  for  it 
has  been  created  only  for  that  purpose.  It  is  of  little  consequence, 
as  regards  the  principleof  value,  whether  the  service  is  undertaken 
to  satisfy  a  want  to-day,  to-morrow,  or  a  year  hence. 

Take  another  case.  I  am  afflicted  with  a  cataract.  I  call  in  an 
oculist.  The  instrument  he  makes  use  of  has  vahie^  because  it 
has  diu^bility ;  the  operation  hcj)erforms,  it  is  said,  has  none,  and 
yet  I  pay  for  it,  and  I  have  made  choice  of  one  among  many  rival 
operators,  and  arranged  his  remuneration  beforehand.  To  main- 
tain that  this  service  has  no  value  is  to  run  counter  to  notorious 
facts  and  notions  universally  received.  And  of  what  use,  1  would 
ask,  is  a  theoiy  which,  far  &om  taking  universal  practice  into 
account,  ignores  it  altogetlier  ? 

I  would  not  have  the  reader  suppose  that  I  am  carried  away  by 
an  inordinate  love  of  controversy.  If  I  dwell  upon  these  elemen- 
tary notions,  it  is  to  prepare  his  mind  for  consequences  of  the 
highest  irapoitance,  which  will  be  afterwards  developed.  I  know 
not  whether  it  be  to  violate  the  laws  of  method  to  indicate  these 
consequences  by  anticipation,  but  I  venture  to  depart  slightly 
from  the  regular  course,  in  order  to  obviate  the  danger  of  becom- 
ing tedious.     This  is  the  reason  why  I  have  spoken  prematurely 

*  The  Prexioh  Economiits  tmiuUte  our  word  amntmytum  hy  oonBomnuitioD. — 
TuinujLtOR. 
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of  Property  and  Community  •  and  for  the  same  reason  T 
here  say  a  word  retfi)ecting  CapttaL 

As  Adam  Smith  made  value  to  reside  in  matter,  he  could  not 
conceive  Capital  as  existing  otherwise  than  in  an  accumulation  of 
material  objects.  How,  then,  can  wc  attribute  Value  to  Si-rvices 
not  susceptible  of  being  accumulated  or  converted  into  capital  ? 

Among  the  different  descriptions  of  Capital,  we  give  the  first 
place  to  tools,  machines,  instruments  of  labour.  They  serve  to 
make  natoral  forces  co-operate  in  the  work  of  production,  and, 
attributing  to  these  forces  tlic  faculty  of  creating  value,  people 
were  led  to  imagine  that  inslTuments  of  labour,  as  such,  were 
endowed  with  the  same  faculty,  indejK'ndently  of  any  human  ser- 
vices. Thus  the  spade,  the  plougli,  the  steam-engine,  were  sup- 
posed to  co-operate  simultaneously  with  natural  ageuts  and  human 
forces  in  creating  not  only  Utility,  but  Value  also.  But  all  value 
is  remunerated  by  exchange.  Who,  then,  is  to  receive  that  por- 
tion of  value  which  is  independent  of  all  human  service? 

It  is  thus  that  the  school  of  Proudhon,  after  having  brought  the 
rent  of  land  into  question,  has  contested  also  the  interest  of  capital 
— a  larger  thesis,  because  it  includes  the  otlier.  I  maintain  that 
the  Proudhon ian  error,  viewed  scientifically,  has  its  root  in  tJie 
prior  error  of  Adam  Smith.  I  shall  demonstrate  that  capital, 
like  natural  agents,  considered  in  itself,  and  with  reference  to  its 
own  proper  action,  creates  utility,  but  never  exeatcs  value.  The 
latter  is  essentially  the  fruit  of  a  legitimate  service,  1  shall  de- 
monstrate also  that,  in  the  social  order,  capital  is  not  an  accumu- 
lation of  material  objects,  depending  on  material  durabilitj',  but 
an  accumulation  of  Vahies,  that  is  to  say,  of  sertu'ces.  This  will 
put  an  end  (virtually  at  least,  by  removing  its  foundation)  to  the 
recent  attack  upon  the  productiveness  of  cajiital,  and  in  a  way 
satisfactory  to  the  objectors  themselves;  for  if  1  prove  that  there 
is  nothing  in  the  business  of  exchange  but  a  muluulity  of  sen'icejt^ 
M.  Proudhon  must  own  himself  vanquished  by  my  victory  over 
his  principle. 

Labour, — Adam  Smith  and  his  disciples  have  assigned  the  prin- 
ciple of  Value  to  Labour  under  the  condition  of  Materiality. 
This  is  contrary  to  the  other  opinion  that  natural  forces  play  a 
certain  part  in  the  production  of  Value.  I  have  not  here  to  com- 
bat the  contradictions  which  become  apparent  in  all  their  fatal 
conaeqnencca  when  these  authors  come  to  discuss  the  rent  of  land 
and  the  interest  of  capital. 
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Be  that  as  it  may,  when  they  refer  the  principle  of  Value  to 
Labour,  they  wotild  l>c  very  near  the  truth  if  they  did  not  allude 
to  manual  labour.  1  have  said,  in  fact,  at  the  beginning  of  this 
chapter,  that  Viduc  must  have  reference  to  Effortj — an  exprea- 
aion  which  I  prefer  to  tlie  word  Labour,  as  more  general,  and 
embracing  the  wliole  sphere  of  human  activity.  But  I  hasten  to 
add  that  it  can  spring  only  from  efforts  cxchanged^ — from  recipro- 
cal Services ;  because  value  is  not  a  thing  having  independent 
existence,  but  a  relatioji. 

There  arc  then,  sti-ictly  speaking,  two  flaws  in  Adam  Smith'a 
inition.  The  iirst  is,  that  it  docs  not  take  exchange  into  ac- 
count,  without  which  valuti  can  be  neitlier  produced  nor  conceived. 
The  st-cond  is,  that  it  makes  use  of  too  restricted  a  tenn — lahour; 
nnlesB  we  give  to  that  term  an  unudual  extension,  and  include  in 
it  the  ideas  not  only  of  intensity  and  duration,  but  of  skillj 
sagacity,  and  even  of  good  or  bad  fortune. 

The  word  service^  which  I  substitute  in  my  definition,  removes 
these  defects.  It  implies,  necessarily,  the  idea  of  transmission, 
for  no  Ber\*ice  can  be  rendered  which  is  not  received ;  and  it  im- 
plies also  the  idea  of  Effort,  without  taking  for  granted  that  the 
value  is  proportionate. 

It  is  in  this,  above  all,  that  the  definition  of  the  English 
Economists  is  vicious.  To  say  that  Value  resides  in  Labour  in- 
duces ns  to  suppose  that  Value  and  Labour  are  proportional,  and 
serve  as  reciprocal  measures  of  each  other.  This  is  contrary  to 
fact,  and  a  definition  which  is  contrary  to  fact  must  be  defec- 
tive. 

It  often  happens  that  an  exertion,  considered  insignificant  in 
itself,  passes  with  the  world  as  of  enormous  vaht,  (Take,  for 
example,  the  diamond,  the  performance  of  the  prima  donna,  a 
dash  of  a  banker's  pen,  a  fortunate  privateering  adventure,  a  touch 
of  Raphaera  pencil,  a  bull  of  plenary  indtilgenco,  the  easy  duty  of 
an  Knglish  queen,  &c)  It  still  more  frequently  happens  that 
laborious  and  overwhelming  labour  tends  to  what  is  absolutely 
valueleJis  ;  and  if  it  be  so,  how  can  we  establish  co-relation  and 
proportion  between  Value  and  Lafiour  ^ 

My  definition  removes  the  difiiculty.  It  is  clear  that  in  cer- 
tain circumstances  one  can  render  a  great  service  at  the  expense 
of  a  very  small  exertion,  and  that  in  others,  after  great  exertion, 
we  render  no  scr^-ice  at  all.  And  this  is  another  reason  why,  in 
this  respect,  it  is  correct  to  say  that  tlie  Value  is  in  the  Service 
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rendered,  rather  than  in  the  Laliour  bestowed,  seeing  that  it  bean 
proportion  to  t!ic  one  and  not  to  the  other. 

I  go  further.  1  affirm  that  value  is  estimated  aa  much  hy  the 
labour  saved  to  the  recipient  aa  by  tlie  labour  pcrfonncd  by  the 
c4dant  [the  man  who  cedes  or  makes  it  over].  Let  the  reader  nscall 
the  dialogue  which  we  supposed  to  take  place  between  the  two 
parties  who  bargained  for  the  diamond.  In  substance,  it  has 
reference  to  no  accidentAl  circumst«ncc»,  but  enters,  tacitly,  into 
the  essence  and  fotmdation  of  all  transactions.  Keep  in  mind  that 
we  here  take  for  granted  that  the  two  parties  are  at  entire  liberty 
to  exercise  their  own  will  and  judgment.  Each  of  them,  in  mak- 
ing the  exchange,  is  determined  by  various  considerations,  among 
which  we  must  certainly  rank,  as  of  the  greatest  importance,  the 
difficulty  experienced  by  the  recipient  in  procuring  for  himself,  by 
a  direct  exertion,  the  satisfaction  which  is  offered  to  liim.  Both 
parties  have  their  eyes  on  that  difficulty,  the  one  with  the  view  of 
being  more  yielding,  the  other  with  the  \'iew  of  being  more  exact- 
ing. The  labour  undergone  by  the  cedant  also  exerts  an  influence 
on  the  bargain.  It  is  one  of  the  elements  of  it,  but  it  is  not  the 
only  one.  It  is  not,  then,  exact  to  eny  that  value  ia  detcmjined 
by  labour.  It  is  determined  by  a  multitude  of  considerations,  all 
comprised  in  t!ie  word  sercu^e. 

What  may  be  affirmed  with  great  truth  is  this  ;  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  competition,  Value  temh  to  become  more  proportioned  to 
Effort — recompense  to  merit.  It  is  one  of  the  beautiful  Hxinnonies 
of  the  social  state.  Bat,  as  regards  Value,  this  equalizing  pressure 
exercised  by  competition  is  quite  external,  and  it  is  not  allowable 
in  strict  logic  to  confound  the  influence  wliich  a  phenomenon 
undergoes,  firora  an  external  cause,  with  the  phenomenon  itself. 

Utility, — J.  B.  Say,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  was  the  first  wl»o 
threw  off  the  yoke  of  materiality.  Ho  made  out  value  very  ex- 
pressly to  be  a  moral  quality^ — an  expression  which  perhaps  goes 
too  far,  for  value  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  either  a  physical  or  a 
moral  quality — it  is  simply  a  relation. 

But  the  great  French  Economist  has  himself  said,  that  "  It  is 
not  given  to  any  one  to  reach  the  confines  of  science,  and  Philo- 
sophers mount  on  cjich  other's  shoulders  to  explore  a  more  and 
more  extended  horizon."  Perhaps  the  glory  of  51.  Say  (in  what 
regards  the  special  question  with  which  we  are  now  occupied,  for 
liis  titles  to  glory  in  other  respecUi  arc  as  nnmPKius  as  tliey  are 
imperishable)  is  to  have  bequeathed  to  his  successors  a  view  of  the 
subject  which  is  prolifie  and  suggestive. 
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M.  Say 'a  principle  was  this — "  Vahe  is  jxmnded  on  Utility.^'' 

If  we  had  hero  to  do  with  utility  as  connected  with  human 
Morvicea^  1  should  not  contest  this  principle.  At  most,  I  could 
only  observe  that  it  is  superfluous,  as  being  self-evident.  It  la 
very  clear,  as  matter  of  fact,  that  no  one  consents  to  remunerate  a 
service  J  milcas,  right  or  wrong,  lie  judges  it  to  be  useful.  The 
word  sercice  includca  the  idea  of  xttility — so  much  so  that  it  ia 
nothing  else  than  a  literal  reproduction  of  the  Latin  word  uti;  in 
French,  servir. 

But,  unfortunately,  it  is  not  in  this  sense  that  Say  understands 
it  lie  discovers  the  principle  of  value  not  only  in  human  ser- 
vices, rendered  by  means  of  material  tilings,  but  in  the  useful 
qualities  put  by  nature  into  the  things  tliemselves.  In  this  way 
ho  places  himself  once  more  under  the  yoke  of  materiality,  and  is 
very  far,  wc  are  obliged  to  confess,  from  clearing  away  the  mist 
in  which  the  English  Economists  had  enveloped  the  question  of 
Property. 

Before  discussing  Say's  principle  on  its  own  merits,  I  must 
explain  its  logical  bearing,  in  order  to  avoid  tbe  reproach  of  land- 
ing myself  and  the  reader  in  an  idle  discussion. 

We  cannot  doubt  that  the  Utility  of  which  Say  speaks  is  that 
which  resides  in  material  objects.  If  com,  timber,  coal,  broad 
cloth,  have  value,  it  is  because  these  products  posses  qualities 
which  render  them  proper  for  our  use,  fit  to  satisfy  the  want  we 
experience  of  food,  fuel,  and  clothing. 

Ilence,  as  nature  has  created  Utility,  it  is  inferred  that  she  hua 
created  also  Value — a  fatal  contusion  of  ideas,  out  of  which  the 
enemies  of  property  have  forged  a  terrible  weapon. 

Take  a  commodity,  com  for  example.  I  purchase  it  at  (he 
Hftlie  <tu  BU  for  sixteen  francs.  A  great  portion  of  these  sixteen 
francs  is  distributed — in  infinite  ramiticationa,  and  an  inextricable 
complication  of  advances  and  reimburRements — among  all  the  men, 
here  or  abroad,  who  have  co-operated  in  furnishing  this  corn. 
Part  goes  to  the  labourer,  the  sower,  the  reaper,  the  thrasher,  the 
carter, — part  to  the  blacksmith  and  plough-wright,  who  have  pre- 
pared the  agricultural  implcnicnta.  Thus  far  all  are  agreed, 
whether  Ecouomists  or  Communists, 

But  I  perceive  that  four  out  of  the  sixteen  francs  go  to  the 
proprietor  of  the  soil,  and  I  have  a  good  right  to  ask  if  that  man. 
like  the  others,  has  rendered  me  a  Service  to  entitle  him  incon- 
teatably,  like  them,  to  remimeration. 
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According  to  llie  doctxioe  which  the  present  work  aspirea  to 
establish,  the  answer  is  categorical.  It  consists  of  a  peremptory 
yea.  The  proprietor  has  rendered  me  a  service.  What  is  it? 
Thisj  that  he  has  by  himftcif,  or  his  ancestor,  cleared  and  enclosed 
the  field — he  has  cleared  it  of  weeds  and  stagnant  water — he  has 
enriched  and  thickened  the  vegetable  mould — he  has  built  a  houaa . 
and  a  homestead.  All  this  presupposes  much  labour  executed  b/ 
him  in  ]>er3oii ;  or,  what  comes  to  tlie  same  thing,  hj  others  whom 
he  has  paid.  These  are  services,  certainly,  which,  according  tO' 
the  just  law  of  reciprocity,  must  be  reimbursed  to  him*  Now,  thia' 
proprietor  has  never  been  remunerated,  at  least  to  the  full  extent. 
He  cannot  be  so  by  the  first  man  who  cornea  to  buy  from  him  a 
hag  of  com.  Wlmt  is  the  arrangement,  then,  that  takes  place? 
Assuredly  the  most  ingenious,  tlie  most  legitimate,  tlie  most 
equitable  arrangement  which  it  is  possible  to  imagine.  It  consiata 
in  this — That  whoever  wishes  to  purchase  a  sack  of  com  shall 
pay,  besides  the  services  of  the  various  labourers  wliom  we  have 
enumerated,  a  small  portion  of  tlic  servicer  rendered  by  tlie  pro- 
prietor. In  other  words,  the  Value  of  the  proprietor's  services  is 
spread  over  all  the  sacka  of  com  which  are  produced  by  this 
field. 

Now,  it  may  he  asked  if  the  supposed  remuneration  of  four 
francs  be  too  great  or  too  small.  I  answer  tltat  Political  Economy 
has  nothing  to  do  wrtli  that.  That  science  establishes  that  the 
value  of  the  services  rendered  by  the  lauded  proprietor  are  regu- 
lated by  exactly  the  same  laws  as  the  value  of  other  services,  and 
that  is  enough. 

It  may  be  a  subject  of  surprise,  too,  tliat  this  bit-by-bit  reim- 
bursement should  not  at  length  amount  to  a  complete  liquidation, 
and,  consequently,  to  an  extinction  of  the  proprietor's  claim.  They 
who  make  this  objection  do  not  rcHcct  that  it  is  of  tlie  nature  of 
Capital  to  produce  a  perpetual  return,  as  we  shall  see  in  the 
sequel. 

I  shall  not  dwell  longer  on  that  question  in  this  place ;  and  shall 
simply  remark,  that  there  is  not  in  the  entire  price  of  the  corn  a 
single  farthing  which  does  not  go  to  remunerate  human  services, — 
not  one  which  corresponds  to  the  value  that  nature  is  supposed 
to  have  given  to  tlie  com  by  imparting  to  it  utility. 

But  if,  adhering  to  the  principle  of  Say  and  the  English  Econo- 
mists, you  assert  that,  of  the  sixteen  francs,  there  are  twelve  which 
go  to  the  labourers,  sowers,  reapers,  carters,  &c. — two  which  re- 
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compense  the  personal  servicea  of  the  proprietor ;  and,  Bnally,  that 
there  are  two  others  which  represent  a  value  which  has  for  its 
foundation  the  utUity  created  by  God,  hy  natural  agents,  and 
without  any  co-operation  of  man,  do  you  not  perceive  that  you 
immediately  lay  yourself  open  to  be  asked,  Who  is  to  proiit  by 
this  portiou  of  value?  AYho  has  a  title  to  thii*  remuneration? 
Katurc  docs  not  demand  it,  and  who  dare  take  naturc^a  place  ? 

The  more  Say  tries  to  explain  Property  on  this  h^-pothesis,  the 
more  he  exposes  liimsclf  to  attack.  He  acts  out  by  justly  com- 
paring nature  to  a  laboratory,  in  winch  variouB  chemical  operations 
take  place,  the  result  of  which  \»  useful  to  man.  "  The  soil,  then,^* 
he  adds,  "  is  tlicj>rt)rf«t'cro/'wfr/iVy,  and  when  IT  (the  soil)  receives 
payment  in  the  form  of  a  profit  or  a  rent  to  its  prt^rietor^  it  is  not 
without  giving  something  to  the  consumer  in  exchange  for  what 
he  pays  it  (the  soil).  It  (still  the  soil)  gives  him  the  utility  it 
has  produced,  and  it  is  in  producing  this  utility  that  Oic  earth  Is 
productive  an  tcell  as  labour.'^ 

This  assertion  is  unmistakable.  Here  we  have  two  pretenders, 
who  present  themselves  to  share  the  remuncra'.ion  due  by  the 
consumer  of  com — namely,  the  earth  and  Ubour.  They  urge  the 
same  title,  for  the  soil,  M.  Hay  affirms,  is  productive  as  well  aa 
labour.  Labour  asks  to  be  remunerated  for  a  service;  the  soil 
demands  to  be  remunerated  for  a  utility^  and  this  remuneration  it 
demands  not  for  itwlf  (for  in  what  form  should  we  g^vc  it  ?)  but 
for  ite  proprietor. 

Whereupon  Pi*oudhon  summons  the  proprietor,  who  rej)TeRenta 
himself  aa  having  the  powers  of  the  soil  at  his  diqiosnl,  to  exhibit 
his  title. 

You  wish  me  to  pay ;  in  other  words,  to  render  a  service,  in 
oi-der  that  1  may  receive  the  uttlittf  produced  by  natural  agents, 
independently  of  the  assistance  of  man,  already  paid  for  sepa- 
rately. 

But,  I  ask  again,  Who  Ls  to  profit  by  my  service? 

Is  it  the  producer  of  utility, — that  is  to  aay,  the  soil?  That  is 
absurd — the  fear  of  any  demand  from  that  quarter  need  give  no 
great  uneasiness. 

Is  it  man?  but  by  what  title  docs  he  demand  it?  If  for  having 
rendered  me  a  service,  well  and  good.  In  that  case,  we  are  at  one. 
It  is  the  human  service  which  has  value,  not  the  natural  service ; 
and  that  is  jnst  the  conclusion  to  which  I  desire  to  bring  you. 

That,  however,  is  contrary  to  your  hypothesis.     You  rhv  that 
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al!  the  human  servicea  are  remuncrnted  with  fourteen  francs,  aod 
that  the  two  francs  which  make  up  the  price  of  tlie  com  corre-i 
spond  to  the  value  created  by  nature.  In  that  case,  I  repeat 
my  question  —  By  wiiat  title  does  any  one  present  himself  to 
receive  them?  la  it  not,  unfortunately,  too  clear  that  if  you  give 
speciaUy  the  name  of  proprietor  to  the  man  who  claims  right  to 
these  two  francs,  you  justify  the  too  famous  Baying  that  Property 
is  thefif 

And  don't  imaj^inc  that  thia  confuHion  between  utility  and  valno 
shakes  only  the  foundation  of  lande<l  property.  After  having  led 
you  to  contest  tho  rent  of  landj  it  leads  you  to  contest  also  the 
interest  ofcapxtaL 

In  fact,  machines,  the  instruments  of  labour,  arc,  like  the  soil, 
producers  o^Mtility.  If  that  utility  has  vahte^  it  is  paid  for,  for  the 
word  value  implies  right  to  pa^Tnent.  But  to  whom  is  the  pay- 
ment made?  To  the  proprietor  of  the  machine  without  doubt.  la 
it  for  a  jMjraonal  service  ?  Then  say  at  once  that  the  value  is  in 
the  service.  But  if  you  say  that  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  payment 
first  for  tlie  service,  and  a  second  payment  for  the  utility  produced 
by  the  machine  independently  of  the  human  action,  which  has 
been  already  recompensed,  then  I  ask  you  to  whom  docs  this 
second  payment  go,  and  how  has  the  man  who  has  been  already 
remunerated  for  all  his  services  a  right  to  demand  anything 
more? 

The  truth  is,  that  the  utility  which  is  produced  by  nature  is 
gratuitous^  and  therefore  comnwrij  like  that  produced  by  the  in- 
struments of  labour.  It  is  gratuitous  and  common  on  one  condi- 
tion, that  we  take  the  trouble,  that  we  render  ourselves  the  service 
of  appropriating  it ;  or  if  we  give  that  trouble  to  or  demand  that 
service  from  another,  tliat  we  cede  to  him  in  return  an  eqvicolcnt 
service.  It  is  in  these  services,  thus  compared,  that  value  resides, 
and  not  at  all  in  natural  utility.  The  exertion  may  be  more  or 
less  great — that  makes  a  difference  in  the  value,  not  in  the  utility. 
When  we  stand  near  a  spring,  water  is  gratuitous  for  us  all  on 
condition  tliat  we  stoop  to  lift  it.  If  we  ask  our  neighbour  to  take 
that  trouble  for  us,  then  a  convention,  a  bargain,  a  value  mokes  its 
appearance,  but  that  does  not  make  the  water  otherwise  tJian 
gratuitous.  If  we  are  an  hour's  walk  from  the  spring,  the  basis  of 
the  transaction  will  be  different  j  but  the  difference  is  one  of  degree, 
not  of  principle.  The  value  has  not,  on  that  account,  passed  into 
the  water  or  into  its  utility.     The  water  continues  still  gratiiitoun 
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contlition  of  fetchuig  it,  or  of  remunerating  those  who,  by  a 
1>argaiii  &cely  made  and  discussed,  agree  to  spare  us  that  exertion 
by  making  It  themaelvea. 

It  is  the  same  thing  in  every  case.  We  are  surrounded  by 
ntilities,  but  wo  must  stoop  to  appropriate  them.  That  exertion  is 
aometimcs  vt^ry  simple,  and  often  very  complicated.  Nothing  ia 
more  easy,  in  the  general  case,  than  to  draw  water,  the  utility  of 
which  has  been  prepared  by  nature  beforehand.  It  is  not  ao  easy 
to  obtain  corn,  the  utility  of  which  nature  has  equally  prepared. 
This  is  why  these  two  efforts  differ  in  degree,  though  not  in  prin- 
ciple. The  sexvice  is  more  or  less  onerous ;  therefore  more  or  lees 
vahtahle — the  utility  is,  ami  remains  always,  yratuitous. 

Suppose  an  mstrument  of  labour  to  intei*vene,  what  would  be 
the  result?  That  the  utility  would  bo  more  easily  obtained.  The 
service  has  thus  less  value.  We  certainly  pay  less  for  our  books 
since  the  invention  of  printing.  Admirable  phenomenon,  too  little 
understood  I  You  say  that  tlie  instruments  of  labour  produce 
Value — you  are  mistaken — it  ia  Utility,  and  gratuitous  Utility, 
you  should  say.  As  to  Value,  instead  of  producing  it,  they  tend 
more  and  more  to  annihilate  it. 

It  is  quite  true  that  the  person  who  made  the  machine  has  ren- 
dered a  service.  He  receives  a  remuneration  by  which  the  value 
of  the  product  is  augmented.  Thia  ia  the  reason  why  we  fancy  we 
recompense  the  utility  which  the  machine  produces.  It  is  an 
illusion.  What  we  remunerate  is  the  aermces  which  all  those  who 
have  co-operated  in  making  and  working  the  machine  have  ren- 
dered to  us.  So  little  docs  the  value  reside  in  the  utility  produced, 
that  even  after  having  recompensed  these  new  services,  we  acquire 
the  utility  on  easier  and  cheajxr  terms  than  before. 

Let  us  accustom  ourselves  to  distinguish  Utility  from  Value. 
Without  this  there  can  be  no  Economic  science.  I  give  utterance 
to  no  paradox  when  I  affirm  that  Utility  and  Value,  so  far  from 
being  identical,  or  even  similar,  are  ideas  opposed  to  one  another. 
Want,  Effort,  Satisfaction:  here  we  liave  man  regarded  in  an 
Economic  point  of  view.  The  relation  of  Utility  ia  with  Want 
and  Satisfaction.  The  relation  of  Value  is  with  Effort.  Utility 
is  the  Good,  which  puts  an  end  to  the  want  by  the  satisfaction. 
Value  is  the  Evil,  for  it  springs  from  the  obstacle  which  is  inter- 
posed between  the  want  and  the  satisfaction.  But  for  tlieae  ob- 
sUiclcs,  there  would  have  been  no  Effort  either  to  make  or  to  ex- 
change; Utility  would  be  infinite,  gratuitous,  aud  common,  tn'thout 
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condition^  and  tlie  notion  of  Value  would  never  have  entered  into 
tlic  world.  In  coaffequence  of  these  obstacles,  Utility  is  gratuitous 
only  on  condition  of  Efforts  exdianged,  which,  when  compared 
Tvitl»  each  other,  give  rise  to  Value,  The  more  these  obstacles 
give  way  before  the  liberality  of  nature  and  the  progress  of  scienoe, 
the  more  docs  utility  approximate  to  the  state  nf  being  alwolutely 
common  and  gratuitous,  for  the  oncroua  condition,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  value,  diminish  as  the  obstacles  diminish.  I  shall 
esteem  mysolf  fortunate^  if,  by  thow-  dissertations,  which  may 
appear  subtle,  and  of  which  I  am  condemned  to  fear  at  once  the 
length  and  the  conciseness,  I  succeed  in  estalilishing  this  encou- 
raging truth  —  the  hjji'timntfi  ^^ro^vrty  of  vahte, — and  this  other 
truth,  equally  consoling — the  progressive  commumiy  nj'uti/iti/. 

One  observation  more.  All  that  serves  us  is  usefil  [uff,  aervtr)^ 
and  in  this  respect  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  there  be  any- 
thing in  the  imiveree  (whether  in  the  shape  of  forces  or  materials) 
which  is  not  useful  to  man. 

Wc  may  affirm  at  least,  without  fe^r  of  mistake,  that  a  multi- 
tude of  things  possess  a  utility  which  is  unknown  to  us.  Were 
the  moon  placed  cither  higher  or  lower  than  she  is,  it  is  very 
possible  that  the  inorganic  kingdom,  consequently  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  consequently  also  the  animal  kingdom,  might  be  pro- 
foundly modified.  But  for  that  star  which  shines  in  the  firmament 
while  I  write,  it  may  be  that  the  liuman  race  had  not  existed. 
Nature  has  surrounded  us  with  utilities.  The  quality  of  being 
useful  we  recognise  in  many  substances  and  ])lienomena ; — in 
others,  science  and  experience  reveal  it  to  us  every  day, — in 
others,  again,  it  may  exist  in  perfection,  and  yet  we  may  remain 
for  ever  ignorant  of  it. 

When  ihe^e  substances  and  phenomena  exert  upon  ns,  but 
indejnndently  of  mj  their  useful  action,  wc  have  no  interest  in  com- 
paring the  degree  of  their  utility  to  mankind;  and,  what  is  more, 
we  have  scarcely  the  means  of  making  the  comparison.  We  know 
that  oxygen  and  azote  are  useful  to  ua,  but  we  don't  try,  and  pro- 
bably we  should  try  in  vain,  to  determine  in  what  proportion. 
Wo  have  not  here  the  elements  of  appreciation — the  elements  of 
value.  I  should  say  as  much  of  the  salts,  the  gases,  the  forces 
which  abound  in  nature.  When  all  these  agents  are  moved  and 
combined  so  as  to  produce  for  us,  but  icii/iout  oar  co-vperatwn^ 
utilit}',  that  utility  we  eujoy  without  csfimatin/f  its  value.  It  is 
when  oiu  co-operation  comes  into  play,  and,  above  idl,  when  it 
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comos  to  Ijc  exchanged, — it  is  then,  and  then  only,  that  Estimation 
und  Vftlue  make  tlieir  apiwarance,  in  connexion  not  with  the 
utility  of  the  substances  or  phenomena,  of  which  we  are  often 
ignorant,  but  with  the  co-operation  itaelf. 

This  ift  my  rea*:in  for  saying  tliat  "  VaUie  is  the  appreciation  of 
eenrioes  exchanged."  These  services  maybe  very  complicated ; 
they  may  have  exacted  a  multitude  of  operations  recent  or  remote ; 
they  may  Ixt  tranjsmitted  l'n)m  one  generation  or  one  liumispherc 
to  another  generation  or  another  hemisphere,  embracing  comitlcsfl 
contracting  iMirties,  necessitating  credits,  advaiicesi,  various  nrrauge- 
mentB,  until  a  gencrul  biilance  is  effected.  But  the  principle  of 
«a/w«  is  always  in  the  acrvice^,  and  not  in  the  utility  of  which 
these  services  are  the  vehicle, — utility  which  is  gratuitous  in  its 
nature  and  easencc,  and  which  passes  from  hand  to  hand,  if  1  may 
•  be  allowed  the  expression,  iuto  the  bargain. 

After  all,  if  you  iiersist  in  seeing  in  Utility  the  foxmdation  of 
Value,  I  am  very  willing,  but  it  rauat  be  distinctly  understood 
that  it  is  not  that  utility  which  is  in  things  and  phenonu-na  by  the 
dispensation  of  FroWdcnce  or  tlie  power  of  tut,  but  the  utility  of 
Imman  services  compared  und  exchanged. 

Rarity. — According  to  Senior,  of  all  the  circumstances  which 
determine  value,  rarity  is  the  most  de<;isive.  I  have  no  objection 
to  mako  to  that  remark^  if  it  is  not  that  the  form  in  which  it  iB 
made  presupposca  that  value  is  inherent  in  things  thcmsclvea — a 
hypothesis  tlie  very  appearance  of  wliich  I  shall  always  combat. 
At  bottom,  the  wortl  rariiy^  as  applied  to  the  subject  we  are  now 
di^usaing,  expresses  in  n  concise  manner  this  idea,  that,  dRleria 
paribunj  a  service  has  more  value  in  proportion  as  we  have  more 
difficulty  in  rendering  it  to  ourselves;  and  that,  consequently,  a 
larger  equivalent  ia  exacted  from  us  when  we  demand  it  from 
another.  Rarity  is  one  of  these  difficulties.  It  is  one  obstacle 
more  to  be  snnnounted.  The  greater  it  is,  the  greater  remunera- 
tion do  wc  award  to  those  who  snrniount  it  for  us.  Karity  gives 
rise  frequently  to  largo  remunerations,  and  this  is  my  reason  for 
refusing  to  admit  with  tlie  English  Economists  that  Value  is  pro- 
portional to  Labour.  We  must  take  into  account  the  parsimony 
with  which  nature  treats  na  in  certain  respects.  The  word  ttervice 
embraces  all  the^e  ideas  and  shades  of  ideas. 

Jud^ment.^StoTch  sees  value  in  tlie  judgment  by  which  we 
recognise  it.  Undoubtedly,  wl»enever  we  Iiave  to  do  with  rvhtion, 
it  is  necessary  to  compare  and  toju^ge.    Ncvcrtlieless,  the  relation 
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13  one  tiling  and  the  jud^ent  is  another.  When  we  compare  the 
height  of  two  trees,  their  magnitudcj  and  the  difference  of  their 
magnitnde,  are  independent  of  onr  appreciation. 

But  in  the  determination  of  value,  what  is  the  relation  of  which 
we  have  to  form  a  judgment?  It  is  tlie  relation  of  two  sen'ices 
exchanged.  The  busineas  is  to  discover  what  the  services  ren- 
dered are  worth  in  relation  to  those  received,  in  connexion  with 
acts  or  things  exchanged,  and  taking  all  circumstances  into  ac- 
count,—not  what  intrinsic  titility  resides  in  these  acts  or  things, 
for  this  utility  may,  to  some  extent,  he  altogether  Independent  of 
human  exertion,  and,  consequently,  devoid  of  value. 

Storch  falls  into  the  error  which  I  am  now  combating  when  he 
says, — 

"  Our  judgment  enables  ua  to  discover  the  relation  which  exists 
between  our  wants  and  the  utility  of  things.  The  determination 
which  our  judgment  forma  upon  the  utility  of  thinga  constitutes 
their  eraW 

And,  farther  on,  he  says, — 

*'  In  order  to  create  a  value,  we  must  have  the  conjunction  of 
these  three  circumsMnccs : — Xstj  That  man  rxpcricnw-s  or  con- 
ceives a  want ;  2(/,  That  there  exists  something  calculated  to 
satisfy  that  want;  and,  .3^,  That  a  judgment  is  pronounced  in 
favour  of  the  utility  of  the  thing.  Tlien  the  value  of  things  is  their 
relative  utility." 

During  tlie  day  I  experience  the  want  of  seeing  clearly.  There 
exists  one  thing  calculated  to  satisfy  that  want — namely,  the  light 
of  the  sun.  My  judgment  pronounces  in  favour  of  the  utility  of 
that  thing,  and  ...  it  has  no  value.  Why  ?  Because  I 
enjoy  it  without  calling  for  the  services  of  any  one. 

At  night  I  experience  the  same  want.  There  exists  one  thing 
capable  of  satisfying  it  very  imperfectly,  a  wax  candle.  My  judg- 
ment pronounces  in  favour  of  tlie  utility,  but  far  inferior  utility,  of 
that  thing — and  it  has  value.  Why?  Because  the  man  who  has 
taken  the  trouble  to  make  the  candle  wilt  not  give  it  to  me  except 
upon  condition  of  my  rendering  him  an  e/juivalent  service. 

What  we  iiave,  then,  to  compare  and  to  judge  of,  in  order  to 
determine  Value,  is  not  the  relative  utility  of  things,  but  the  rela- 
tion of  two  services. 

On  these  ttrms,  I  do  not  reject  StorcVs  definition. 

Permit  mo  to  recapitulate  a  little,  in  order  to  show  clearly  that 
my  definition  oontains  all  that  \a  true  in  the  definitions  of  my 
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predecessors^  nnd  eliminates  cvcrytliing  in  them  which  is  erroneous 
either  through  excess  or  defect. 

The  principle  of  Value,  we  have  seen,  resides  in  a  human  aer- 
vicgj  and  results  from  the  appi-eciation  of  two  services  compared. 

Value  must  have  relation  to  Effort.  Service  implies  a  cerUin 
Effort 

Value  supposes  a  conipariaou  of  Efforts  exchanged,  at  least 
exchangeable.     Service  implies  the  terms  to  give  and  to  receive. 

Value  is  not,  however,  in  fact  proportional  to  the  intensity  of 
the  Efforts.    Sertice  docs  not  necessarily  imply  that  proportion. 

A  multitude  of  external  circumstances  influence  value  without 
constituting  value  itself.  The  word  service  takes  all  these  circum- 
stances in  due  measure  into  accoimt 

MeUertalihf. — When  the  seri'icc  consists  in  transferring  a  mate- 
rial thing,  nothuig  hinders  us  from  saying,  by  metonymy,  that  it  is 
the  thing  which  ha/i  valu(.  But  we  must  not  forget  tliat  this  is  a 
figure  of  speech,  by  which  we  attribute  to  things  themselves  the 
value  of  the  services  which  produced  them. 

Oonaervabilitif.  —  Without  rfference  to  the  consideration  of 
materiality,  value  endures  until  the  satisfaction  is  obtained,  and 
no  longer.  Whether  the  satisfaction  follows  the  effort  more  or 
less  nearly — whether  the  service  is  personal  or  real,  makes  no 
change  in  the  nature  of  value. 

Cnpubility  of  Accumulation. — In  a  social  point  of  view,  what  is 
accumulated  by  saving  is  not  matter,  but  value  or  services. 

Utility. — I  admit,  with  M.  Say,  that  Utility  is  the  foundation  of 
Value,  pmvided  it  is  granted  me  that  we  have  no  concern  with 
the  utility  which  resides  in  commodities,  but  with  the  relative 
aUlity  of  services. 

Labour. — I  admit,  with  Ricardo,  that  Labour  is  the  foundation 
of  Value,  provided,  first  of  all,  the  word  labour  is  taken  in  the 
moat  general  sense,  and  that  you  do  not  afterwards  assert  a  pro- 
portionality which  is  contrary  to  feet;  in  other  words,  provided 
you  substitute  for  the  word  labour  the  word  service* 

Rarity. — I  admit,  with  Senior,  that  rarity  influences  value. 
But  why  ?  Because  it  renders  the  service  so  much  more  precious. 
I  Jtufyment. — I  admit,  with  Storch,  that  value  results  from  ft 
judgment  formed,  provided  it  be  granted  me  that  the  judgment 
so  formed  is  not  upon  the  utility  of  things,  but  on  tlie  utility  of 
tervioes* 
Thus  I  hope  to  eatiBfy  Economists  of  all  shades  of  opinion.    I 
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admit  them  all  to  bo  right,  b(?cause  all  have  liad  a  glimpse  of  the 
truth  in  one  of  its  aspects.  Error  is  no  doubt  on  the  reverse  of 
the  medal ;  and  it  is  for  the  reader  to  decide  whether  my  defini- 
tion includes  all  that  is  truCj  and  rejects  all  that  is  false. 

I  cannot  conclude  without  sajHng  a  word  on  that  quadrature  of 
Political  Economy — the  measure  of  value  ;  and  here  I  shall  repeat^ 
and  with  still  more  force,  the  observation  with  which  I  terminated 
tbe  preceding  chapters. 

I  said  that  our  wants^  onr  desires,  our  tastes,  liavc  neither  limit 
nor  exact  measure. 

I  said  also  that  our  means  of  providing  for  cor  wanta — the  gifts 
of  nature,  our  faculties,  activity,  flisceiTiment,  foresight — had  no 
precise  measure.  Each  of  these  elements  is  variable  in  itself — it 
difiers  in  dlflcrent  men — it  varies  from  hour  to  hour  in  the  same 
individual, — so  that  the  whole  forms  an  aggregate  which  is  mo- 
bility itself. 

If,  again,  we  consider  what  the  circimiBtances  are  which  influ- 
ence value — utility,  labour,  rarity,  judgment — and  reflect  that 
there  is  not  one  of  these  circumstances  which  does  not  vary  ad 
injimhtmy  wc  may  well  ask  why  men  should  set  themselves  so 
pertinaciously  to  try  to  discover  a  fixed  measure  of  Value  ? 

It  would  be  singular,  indeed,  if  wc  were  to  find  fixity  in  a  mean 
terra  composed  of  variable  elements,  and  which  is  nothing  else 
than  a  Relation  between  two  extreme  terms  more  variable  still! 

The  Economists,  then,  who  go  in  pursuit  of  an  ahsolutf.  measure 
of  value  are  pursuing  a  chimera ;  and,  what  is  more,  a  thiug  which, 
if  found,  would  be  positively  useless.  Universal  practice  has 
adopted  gold  and  silver  as  standards,  although  practical  men  are 
not  ignorant  how  variable  is  the  value  of  these  metala.  But  of 
what  importance  ia  the  variability  of  the  measure,  if,  aflecting 
equally  and  in  the  same  manner  tlie  two  objecta  which  are 
exchanged,  it  docs  not  interfere  with  the  fairness  and  equity  of 
the  exchange?  It  is  a  vi&in  proportional^  which  may  rise  or  fall, 
without,  on  that  account,  failing  to  perform  its  otfice,  which  is  to 
show  the  Belattan  of  two  extremes. 

The  design  of  the  science  is  not,  like  that  of  exchimge,  to  dis- 
cover the  present  Rdatimi  of  hoo  sermcett^  for,  in  that  case,  money 
would  answer  the  purpose  in  view.  What  the  science  aims  at 
discovering  is  U\e  JR^hUion  between  Effort  and  Satisfactum  ;  and  for 
this  purpose,  a  measure  of  value,  did  it  exist,  would  teach  ua 
nothing,  for  the  eflbrt  brings  always  to  the  satisfaction  a  varying 
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proportion  of  gratuitous  utility  which  has  no  value.  It  is  bocnuBc 
this  element  of  our  well-being  has  been  lost  sight  of  that  the 
majority  of  writers  have  deplored  the  absence  of  a  measure  of 
Value.  They  have  not  refle<;tcd  that  it  would  not  enable  them  to 
answer  the  question  proposed — What  is  the  comparative  Wealth 
or  prosperity  of  two  classes,  of  two  countries^  of  two  generations? 

In  order  to  resolve  that  question,  the  science  would  require  a 
measure  which  should  reveal  to  it  not  only  Oie  reUUion  of  tico 
services^  which  might  be  the  vehicle  of  very  different  amounts  of 
gratuitous  utility,  but  the  relation  of  the  Effort  to  the  Saiisf action ^ 
and  that  measure  could  be  no  other  than  the  effort  itself,  or 
labour. 

But  how  can  labour  serve  as  a  measure?  Is  it  not  itself  a  most 
variable  element?  Is  it  not  more  or  less  skilful,  laborious,  pre- 
carious, dangerous,  repugnant?  Does  it  not  require,  more  or  less, 
the  intervention  of  certain  intellectual  faculties,  of  certain  moral 
virtues  ?  and,  according  a.^  it  is  influenced  by  these  circumstances, 
is  it  not  rcwardt'd  by  a  remuneration  which  is  in  the  highest 
degree  variable  ? 

There  is  one  species  of  labour  which,  at  all  times,  and  in  all 
places,  is  identic-illy  the  same,  and  it  is  that  which  most  serve  as 
a  type.  I  mean  labour  the  moat  simple,  rude,  primitive,  muscular 
— ^that  which  is  freest  from  all  natural  co-operation — that  which 
every  man  can  execute — that  which  renders  services  of  a  kind 
which  one  can  render  to  himself — that  which  exacts  no  exceptional 
force  or  skill,  and  reqnire-s  no  apprenticeship, — industry  such  as  is 
found  in  the  very  earliest  stages  of  society :  the  work,  in  short,  of 
the  simple  day-labourer.  That  kind  of  hibour  is  everywhere  the 
most  abundantly  supplied,  the  least  special,  the  most  homogeneous, 
and  the  worst  remunerated.  Wages  in  all  other  departments  are 
proportioned  and  graduated  on  this  basis,  and  increase  with  every 
circumstance  which  adds  to  its  importance. 

If,  then,  we  wish  to  compare  two  social  states  with  each  other, 
we  cannot  have  recourse  to  a  standard  of  value,  and  for  two 
reasons,  the  one  as  logical  as  the  other — first,  because  there  is 
none;  and,  secondly,  becanse,  if  there  were,  it  would  give  a  wrong 
answer  to  our  question,  neglecting,  as  it  must,  a  considerable  and 
progressive  element  in  liuman  prosperity — gratuitous  utility. 

What  we  must  do,  on  tlie  contrary,  is  to  put  Value  altogether 
out  of  sight,  particularly  the  consideration  of  money ;  and  ask  the 
question,  What,  in  such  and  such  a  country,  and  at  such  and  such 
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an  epoch,  ia  tho  amount  of  each  kind  of  special  utilit^r,  and  the 
Bum  total  of  all  utilities,  which  correspond  to  a  given  amount  of 
unskilled  lahour?  In  other  words,  wliat  amount  of  material 
comfort  and  prosperity  can  an  unskilled  workman  cam  as  the 
reward  of  his  daily  toil  ? 

We  may  affirm  that  the  natural  social  order  is  harmonionfi,  and 
goes  on  improving,  if,  on  the  one  hand,  the  number  of  unskilled 
labourers,  receiving  the  smallest  possible  remiuieration,  continues 
to  diminish ;  and  if,  on  the  other,  that  remuneration,  measured  not 
in  value  or  in  money,  but  in  real  satisfactions,  continues  constantly 
on  the  increase.* 

The  anctenta  have  well  tlcscribei]  all  the  combmationa  of  Kxclian^ : — 

Do  \U  dea  (oominodity  a^ain<it  cntnmrxlity^.  Do  ut  facia*  (conunodity  againat 
■errice),  Fado  vi  de*  (aorvioc  agaiiiat  oommodity),  JFacio  ui  facia*  (aerrice  againat 
ier\'loe).t 

gcoing  tliat  prrxlucta  and  s&rricefl  are  thus  cxjcluin^od  for  one  another,  it  la  quit« 
Bftcossary  that  they  should  have  sonicthmf^  in  common,  something  by  wUioh  they 
can  be  compared  and  efltimatcd — nnmoly,  Value. 

But  Tatuo  IB  always  identically  the  same.  Whether  it  be  in  the  product  or  in 
the  errice,  it  baa  always  the  same  origin  and  fonndation. 

Tilts  hvlng  80,  WD  rany  ask,  is  Valao  originally  and  essentially  in  the  commodity, 
and  is  it  only  by  analo^^y  that  wo  extend  the  notion  tn  the  ncrvice  f 

Or,  on  the  contrary,  dues  Value  reside  in  the  service,  and  is  it  not  mlacd  up 
and  amalgarontcd  with  tho  prrxlnct,  limply  and  exclmdrely  because  the  aervtoe 

is  BO? 

Some  people  seem  to  think  that  this  is  a  question  of  pure  sahtilty.  Vfe  shall  see 
by  and  by.  At  present  I  shall  only  nbflerve,  that  it  would  be  strange,  if,  in 
Political  Economy,  a  good  or  a  bcMl  definition  of  Value  were  a  matter  of  indiflor- 
enoe. 

I  cannot  doubt  that,  at  tltc  outs<^t,  PolitlcAl  Economists  thought  rJicy  diftcorenxl 
value  rather  in  the  product,  as  such,  than  in  tho  matter  of  the  product.  The  Phy- 
siocratcfl  [tliu  ^c<mottii*tea  of  Qucsnay's  school]  attributed  value  exclusirely  to 
land,  and  stigmatiKoil  as  sterile  such  clnsses  as  added  nothing  to  matter,— so  strictly 
in  their  eyes  were  valvt  and  nmticr  btmnd  np  together. 

Adam  Bmith  onght  to  have  discarded  Uiis  idea,  since  he  makes  vaiH*  flow  from 
labovr.  Do  not  pare  scrvicefl,  Bervloes  yer  m,  exact  labour,  and,  consequently,  do 
they  not  imply  value?  Near  tn  tho  truth  as  ^ith  bnd  cnme,  he  did  not  make 
himwif  master  of  it ;  for,  heiiides  pronouncing  formally  that  labour,  in  order  to 
possess  value,  must  be  applied  to  matter,  to  something  physically  tangible  and 
capable  of  accumulation,  we  know  that,  like  the  I'hysiocratee,  he  ranked  those  who 
simply  render  !iur\-ice8  among  the  unproductive  clnsses. 

Thef«  classes,  in  f&ct,  occupy  a  prtiminvnt  position  in  the  Wealth  of  Nations. 
But  this  only  shows  us  that  the  author,  after  having  given  s  definition,  fnuod  him- 
self straitened  by  it,  and,  consequently,  that  tliat  definition  is  crruncous.  Adam 
Smith  would  not  have  gained  his  great  and  just  rcnowu  had  be  not  written  his 


*  Wtiat  fulluwR  wu  Intcadeil  tty  Ibo  uitbor  to  Tonn  pwt  of  Ihle chapter. 
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igniflcent  cbapc«r8  on  Education,  on  the  Clergy,  and  on  Public  Bemcea,  anct  if 
be  hmA,  in  treating  nf  Wealth,  confined  himself  within  the  HmitB  of  his  own  definj. 
tiod.  Happilr.  by  this  inconsistency,  he  freed  hinisdf  from  the  fettero  which  ht« 
prcmiseA  imposed  npon  him.  This  alwayn  happens.  A  man  of  genius  who  tets 
oat  with  a  false  principle  never  escapes  inconsiKteneyf  witliouL  which  lie  would  got 
deeper  and  deeper  into  error,  And^  fax  from  appearing  a  man  of  gonios,  woald  show 
hifflself  no  longer  a  man  of  aenae. 

As  Adam  iSmith  advanced  a  ftt«p  beyond  tbo  l^hysiocratos,  Joan  Bapti«te  Say 
ttdvmnoed  a  step  beyond  Smith.  By  dcgreea  Say  waH  led  to  refer  value  to  services, 
but  only  by  way  of  analogy.  It  U  in  the  product  that  he  discovers  tme  value,  and 
nothing  shows  this  better  than  his  whimsical  dcnomiuatiou  of  services  as  "  imma- 
terial products" — two  worda  which  absolutely  shriek  out  on  finding  themselves 
aide  by  side.  Say,  in  the  ontset,  agroefl  with  Smith;  for  the  entire  theory  of  the 
maiiter  is  to  ho  found  in  the  firvt  ten  Linus  of  the  work  of  the  dinciple.*  Bat  ho 
thotigtiE  and  meditattid  on  the  subject  for  thirty  years,  and  be  nuult-  progrofw.  Ho 
approximalpd  more  and  more  to  iht*  truth,  without  ever  fully  attaining  it. 

Moreover,  we  might  have  imagined  tliat  Say  did  his  dut^-  ss  an  Economist  aa 
well  by  referring  the  vahie  of  the  itervice  to  the  product,  as  by  referring  the  vaJao 
of  the  product  to  the  service,  if  the  Socioliat  propaganda,  founding  on  his  own 
deductions,  had  not  oonic  to  reveal  to  us  the  inaufBciency  and  the  danger  of  bia 
prinoiple. 

The  qacfltioQ  I  propose,  then,  Is  this :— Sedng  that  certahi  products  are  poneaaed 
of  value,  seeing  tliat  certain  «er\'ices  are  posseased  of  value,  and  fei'ing  that  value 
is  one  and  identical,  uud  can  bava  but  oao  origin,  one  fnundatltm,  ono  explana- 
tion,—  is  this  origin,  this  oxpUnatioa,  to  bs  found  in  the  product  or  in  tho 
Mtrrioe? 

The  re|ily  to  that  question  ts  obvious,  and  for  this  unanswerable  reason,  that 
•vetT  pniduct  which  has  value  iinplicfl  service,  but  every  service  does  not  Dcces- 
Hurily  imply  a  product. 

This  appears  to  me  mathematically  curtain— condoaivo. 

A  aenrice,  ai  such,  has  value,  whether  it  assume  a  material  form  or  not. 

A  material  object  has  value  if,  in  truoaforring  it  to  another,  wo  render  him  a 
•ttrvicis — if  not,  it  has  no  value. 

Tbon  value  does  not  proce*^  from  the  material  object  to  the  service,  but  IVom  the 
service  to  tlte  material  object. 

\or  ia  this  all  Nothing  is  more  costly  explained  than  this  pre-eminonoe,  thU 
priority,  given  to  the  aervieo  over  the  product,  so  (or  as  value  is  concerned.  We 
sliall  immediately  see  that  this  is  owing  to  a  circumstaaoo  which  might  have  been 
easQy  perceived,  but  which  lias  not  been  obtwrved,  just  because  it  is  under  our  eyes. 
It  is  nothing  cUh  than  that  foresight  which  Is  uatural  to  man,  and  in  virtue  of 
which,  in  place  of  limiting  himself  to  the  services  which  are  demanded  of  him,  he 
prepares  himself  bufuruhaud  to  r\:ndcr  those  services  which  ho  foresees  are  likely  to 
be  demanded.  It  is  thus  that  tho  facio  ut  /adaa  troaBfurma  itself  into  the  do  ut 
dts,  without  its  ceasing  to  be  the  dominant  fact  which  explains  the  whole  trans- 
action. 

John  t»yt  to  Peter,  I  want  a  onp.  I  could  make  it  for  myself,  but  if  yon  will 
moke  it  for  mo,  yoa  will  render  me  a  serrice,  for  which  I  will  pay  you  by  oo 
equivalent  rnrvKe. 

Peter  accepts  the  offer,  and,  in  consequence,  sets  out  in  qurst  of  soitablo 
materials,  mixes  them,  manipulates  them,  and,  in  line,  makes  the  article  whicli 
John  wants. 

*  Traits  d'EeoDDnta  PolUbiu*.  p.  1. 
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It  Is  Tery  evident  that,  here,  k  ia  the  wirrk^e  which  deternitnes  the  value.  Tliv 
dominant  word  in  tlio  tranitaction  in  facio.  And  tf,  Bflorwanlfl,  the  value  iB  incor* 
pomted  with  Uie  product,  it  is  only  Imcauae  it  flows  from  the  serricc,  which 
cnmlrineJ!  the  labour  excciitod  hy  Potcr  with  iho  Ubour  Mvod  to  John. 

Now,  it  may  hftppen  thiit  Jo!m  may  make  frequently  the  same  propoul  to  Peter, 
and  that  other  people  may  also  make  it;  so  titat  Peter  can  R>rcM»  with  crrtainty 
the  kind  of  iicrHceK  which  will  be  deinandcd  of  him,  and  prepare  himiiolf  for^ 
rendering  them,     lie  may  say,  I  liave  uoquired  a  certain  degree  of  ((kill  in  maktnylT 
cnps.     Expcrit!iico  tells  mo  tliat  cupA  Hupply  a  want  which  must  bo  satisdcd,  and  T 
am  therefore  cnahk-d  to  innnufactnrc  I  hem  befun^hand. 

Henceforth  John  sayji  no  longer  to  Peter  /ado  ut/actoi,  bnt  facio  ut  ttcs.  If  he 
in  turn  has  foreseen  the  wonts  of  Potor,  and  laboured  beforehand  to  provide  for 
tliem,  he  can  then  say  do  ut  de$. 

Bat  in  what  mspect,  I  ask,  does  this  progreaSt  which  flowa  from  human  forv- 
sight,  change  the  nature  and  origin  of  value  ?  Dnci  service  cease  to  be 
fonndation  and  meaeure?  As  regards  the  trae  idea  of  valae,  what  difference  i 
it  make  whetlier  Peter,  before  he  mnki^?*  the  cup,  waits  till  them  is  a  demand  for  H, 
or,  foreseeing  a  future  demand,  manufactures  the  article  Ix-forchand  ? 

There  is  another  remark  wliich  I  would  maku  here.  In  human  Ufe,  inexperience 
and  thoughtlessness  precede  experience  and  foresight.  U  is  only  in  tlie  course  of 
time  that  men  are  cnahlud  to  fureitee  each  other's  want«i,  ami  to  make  prt-parations 
fat  satisfying  them.  Logically,  the  facio  vi  fantu  must  precede  the  do  ut  dt*. 
The  latter  la  at  <Hice  the  fruit  and  the  eridcncr  of  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge 
diffused,  of  cx{>cricncc  acquired,  of  political  security  obtained,  of  a  certain  confidence 
in  the  future. — in  a  word,  r.f  a  certain  degree  of  civilisation.  This  social  prescience, 
this  faith  in  a  future  demand,  which  causes  lis  to  provide  a  present  supphj;  this  nort 
af  intuitive  acquaintance  with  statistics  which  each  pooKflses  in  a  greater  or  leas 
degree,  and  whicli  estabUshoM  a  surprising  equilibrium  between  our  wants  and  tbe 
means  of  supplying  them,  is  one  of  the  most  powcrfol  and  ofHcocinus  promotort  of 
human  improvement.  To  it  we  owe  the  division  of  lalwor,  or  at  least  the  separa- 
tion of  trades  and  profcssifrtis.  To  it  we  owr  oin*  of  the  adraittnges  which  men  seek 
for  «rith  the  greatest  ardonr,  tbe  fixity  nf  remuneration,  under  the  form  of  tcagta  as 
regards  labour,  and  iaUreM  a.t  rfgards  capttil.  To  it  we  are  indebted  for  the 
institution  of  credit,  transactions  having  reference  to  the  future,  those  which  are 
desigiiM  to  equalise  rink,  &c.  It  is  surprising,  in  an  Economical  point  of  view, 
tliat  this  noble  attribute  of  nuin,  Fonwight,  has  nut  been  made  mora  the  subject  of 
remark.  This  arises,  as  Roasaeau  has  said,  from  the  difficulty  we  experience  In 
ohserring  the  medium  in  which  we  live  and  move,  atid  which  forms  our  natural 
atnuisphere.  We  notice  only  exceptional  appearances  and  »liiiornial  facts,  while 
we  allow  to  pass  unperceived  those  which  act  permanently  around  ue,  n{K>ii  ns,  and 
within  US,  and  which  mixlify  profoundly  Iwtb  indiTidual  men  and  society  at  large. 

To  return  to  the  subject  which  at  prcMtnt  engages  us.  It  may  be  that  human 
foiemght,  in  its  infinite  diffusion,  tends  more  and  more  to  substitute  the  do  ut  des 
for  the  facio  ut  facias;  but  we  must  never  forget  tliat  it  is  in  the  primitive  and 
necessori/  form  of  exchange  that  the  notion  of  value  first  niakcs  its  apiwanuiea,  that 
Ais  primitive  form  is  that  of  reciprocal  semce;  and  that,  after  ^,  as  regards 
exchange,  the  product  is  oidy  a  tervtce  foreiern  and  provided  for. 

But  although  I  have  shown  that  value  is  not  inherent  in  matter,  and  cannot  be 
classed  among  its  attributes,  I  am  far  from  maintaining  that  it  does  not  pass  ttom 
the  aerviee  to  the  prodw*,  so  as  (if  I  may  he  allowed  the  csprcaeion)  to  bocomo 
incorporated  with  it.  I  hope  my  opponents  will  not  believe  tbat  I  am  pedant 
enough  to  wish  to  exclude  fr^m  common  langiuige  soch  phrases  as  these — ^goUl  Am 
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tvii«K,  wheat  hat  vaiae,  land  has  t^alue.  But  T  lu.Te  a  right  to  ilem&ml  of  wicnoe 
why  thi»  is  so;  and  if  I  tun  answered,  because  gold,  wheAt.  and  land  possctw  iu 
thetuBclvcii  intrinric  va/iur,  then  I  tliitik  I  h^vt;  a  right  to  wiy — "  You  an-  ttiisTiiItcn, 
and  yoar  error  in  dangerous.  You  arc  nii^takcu,  for  there  are  gold  and  land  which 
arc  destitute  of  t&Iuo,  gold  and  loud  vrliich  have  not  yot  hod  any  human  labour 
bentovrcd  npon  them.  Your  error  h  dangerous,  for  it  leads  men  to  regard  what 
in  itraply  a  right  to  a  reciprocity  of  serricfis  as  a  utiurpalioii  of  tho  gi-atoiLoiu 
gifu  of  God." 

i  am  quite  willing,  then,  to  acknowledge  that  products  are  |)0ise«nMl  of  inlae, 
pTOTtded  you  grant  mc  that  it  is  uut  essential  to  them,  and  that  it  attat:hcs  itaelf  to 
■erriooii,  and  proceeds  from  thum. 

This  is  fo  true,  that  a  rery  important  consequence,  and  one  which  is  fiindamontal 
in  Political  Economy,  flows  from  it,— a  consequence  which  has  not  been,  and  indeed 
oonld  not  be,  remarked.     It  is  this:^ 

WAerfl  value  has  paut*l  from  the  tervux  to  the  product,  it  vndcrgotB  in  (A# 
pTwiuct  aiX  the  ritiu  and  chuncc$  to  which  it  it  iuhjeet  in  the  ttrvice  itself. 

It  is  not  fixed  in  the  product,  as  it  would  have  been  had  it  been  uue  of  its  own 
Jntrin&ic  qualities.  It  ifi  essentiaUy  variable;  it  may  rise  indufiuitcly,  or  it  may  fall 
until  it  disappears  altogothur,  Just  us  the  species  of  service  to  which  it  owes  iU 
origin  would  have  done. 

The  man  who  makes  a  cup  to-day  for  the  purjuse  of  ficlling  it  a  year  hence, 
confers  valao  on  it,  and  that  vainc  is  detemiinrd  by  that  of  tlte  EL'r\'ice~-nat  tbo 
value  which  tlie  service  posse^aes  at  the  presuul  mumeut,  hut  tliat  which  it  will 
pOMPM  at  tbo  end  of  the  year.  If  at  the  time  when  the  cup  onics  to  be  sold  such 
■ervioes  are  more  in  demand,  tbo  cup  will  be  worth  more,  or  it  will  be  depreciated 
in  tlie  oppoctibj  case. 

This  ia  ihu  reason  why  man  is  constantly  slimulatod  to  exvrciws  foresight,  in 
order  to  turn  it  to  account.  Lie  has  always  in  perspective  a  poiisihic  rise  or  fall  of 
valuf-, — a  reaimpsnso  fur  just  and  sagaL'ious  prevision,  and  chastisement  when  it 
is  erroneous.  And,  observe,  hia  sncccss  or  liilturc  coincide*  witli  the  public  good 
or  the  pablic  detriment.  If  his  foresight  has  been  well  directed,  if  he  hus  made 
preparatioaB  befurehand  to  givo  society  tlie  benefit  of  services  which  are  mora  in 
request,  more  appreciated,  more  efficacious,  which  supply  more  adequately  wants 
which  aro  deeply  fclc,  ho  has  contributed  to  diminish  the  scarcity,  to  aag;ment  the 
abundance,  of  that  descriptiini  of  service,  and  to  bring  it  within  the  roach  of  a 
greater  number  of  persons  at  less  expense.  If,  on  the  other  liand,  ho  is  mixtaken 
in  his  calculntions  for  the  futurt\  he  coutributos,  by  U'ui  com|)etition,  to  depress  stilt 
further  those  services  for  which  there  is  tittle  demand.  Xlu  only  effects,  and  at  his 
own  expense,  a  uegrttive  good, — he  advcrtiftes  the  puljlic  that  a  certain  description 
of  wants  no  longer  call  for  tlie  exertion  of  much  social  activity,  which  activity  must 
now  take  another  direction,  or  go  witliont  recompense. 

This  remarkable  fact— that  ralu^,  incorjHtrated  in  a  product,  depends  on  the  valtu 
of  the  kind  of  service  to  which  it  on  cs  its  origin— is  of  tlie  very  liighest  importanoe, 
not  only  because  it  demonstrates  more  aud  more  clearly  the  theory  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  value  resides  iu  the  service,  but  because  it  explaioi,  easily  aud  utiifiw- 
torily,  pbonomeua  which  other  systems  regard  as  atmormol  and  exceptional. 

When  once  the  product  has  been  thrown  upon  tlic  market  of  Uie  worid,  ilo  the 
general  t«DdfflK:ic8  of  society  opcntc  towards  vlevnting  or  towards  depressing  Its 
vaUtef  This  is  to  ask  whetlier  the  particular  kind  of  «crvi<-e8  which  have  en- 
gendered this  value  are  liable  Ut  become  moro  or  less  appreciated,  and  better  or 
wone  remuuerated.  The  one  is  as  pottsiblo  as  the  otiwr,  and  it  is  tbia  which  opciu 
■n  unlimited  Bcld  to  homan  furesigliL 
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This  we  may  remark  at  leMt,  that  tho  general  law  of  beings,  capable  of  making 
experimenUi,  of  acquiring  information,  and  of  rectifying  mistakes,  ta  progrem.  The 
pnibnliilitr,  then,  ia,  that  at  any  givnn  periixl  a  certain  amoant  of  time  and  pains 
Trill  effect  grxjater  results  Own  were  effected  by  the  same  agency  at  an  awtvriiir 
period ;  whence  we  may  cmiclado  that  tho  preTailing  tendency  of  value,  incorjjm-ated 
with  A  commtxlity,  is  to  fad.  If,  for  example,  we  suppoM  the  cup  which  I  took 
by  way  of  [iluttnitioM.  mid  aa  a  symbol  of  otiier  prudocts,  to  have  been  mado  mauy 
7«an  ago,  tho  probnbility  is  that  it  hiA  undergone  doprcciation,  inasmuch  as  we 
have  at  the  present  day  more  rcxourci^s  for  the  mannfartore  of  such  articles,  mora 
wkiil.  better  tools,  capital  obtained  on  easier  terms,  and  a  more  extended  dirisifm  of 
labn!ir.  Ill  this  way  the  i»ers<jn  who  wishes  to  obtain  tho  cup  docs  not  aay  to  its 
possessor,  Tell  me  the  exact  amount  of  labour  (quantity  and  quality  both  taken 
into  account)  wliicli  that  cup  has  coat  you,  in  order  tlwt  I  may  remanerate  you 
accordingly.  No,  bo  says,  Now-aMlays,  iu  conseqaenoc  of  the  progress  of  art, 
I  can  make  for  myrelf,  nr  proi'ore  by  exchnngc,  n  similar  cnp  at  the  expense  of  so 
much  labonr  of  such  a  quality ;  and  that  is  the  limit  of  tho  romnnenition  which  I 
can  consent  to  give  you. 

J  fence  it  follows  that  all  labonr  iacorporatod  with  commodities,  in  other  words, 
all  accumulated  labour,  all  capital,  has  a  tendency  to  become  depredated  in  presence 
of  scrrices  milnrally  improvable  and  incrcaiiiiigty  mid  progresaivety  productive ; 
and  tliat,  in  exchanging  present  lalxmr  agninst  anterior  lalxmr,  the  advantJige  is 
generally  on  tho  side  of  present  Uibour,  ns  it  ought  to  bo,  seeing  that  it  renders  a 
greater  amount  of  ser^'ice. 

Tills  shows  us  how  empty  are  the  declsmsttons  which  we  hear  centinanlly 
directed  against  the  value  of  landed  property.  That  valuu  differs  fn>m  other  values 
in  nothing— neither  in  its  origin,  nor  in  its  nature,  nor  in  the  general  law  of  its  slow 
depreciation,  as  coui[iured  with  the  lalntur  which  it  originally  cost. 

It  represents  anterior  services,— the  clearing  away  of  trees  and  stones,  draining, 
euclosiug,  luveiling,  manuring,  building:  it  demanda  the  recompense  of  those  ser- 
vices. But  that  rocoinponse  is  not  regulated  with  reference  to  tho  lalwnr  which 
has  been  actually  pcrfornied.  The  landed  proprietor  d<je8  not  say,  "  (iive  me  in 
exchmige  for  this  land  as  much  labour  a*  it  has  received  from  me."  (But  he  would 
so  express  himself  if,  according  to  Adam  Hmith's  titeory,  vnloc  came  from  labour, 
and  were  proportional  to  it)  Much  less  does  he  say,  as  Kicardo  and  ■  nmnber  of 
DConomiHtK  suppoee,  '*  Give  me  first  of  all  as  much  labour  as  this  land  has  had 
bestowed  upon  it,  and  a  certain  amoant  of  labonr  over  and  above,  as  an  equivalent 
for  tbo  nntiir&I  and  inherent  powers  of  the  soil."  No,  the  proprietor,  who  repre- 
Mnts  all  tlio  possessors  of  the  land  who  have  preceded  him.  up  to  those  who  made 
tho  6rst  clearance,  ia  oblignd,  in  tlieir  name,  Ut  hold  this  humble  language: — 

"  Wo  hare  prepared  services,  and  what  wc  ask  \»  to  exchange  these  for  equiva' 
lent  5rrvices.  Wc  worked  hard  formerly,  for  in  our  days  we  were  not  acquainted 
witli  your  powerful  means  of  execution — there  were  no  roads — wo  were  forced  to 
do  everything  by  muKcnInr  exertion.  Much  sweat  and  toil,  many  human  Irres,  are 
boricd  under  theso  furrows.  But  wo  dn  nal  expect  fmm  you  labour  for  labour — we 
IiAvc  no  means  of  effecting  on  exchange  on  these  teruis.  We  are  quite  aware  that 
the  labour  bestowed  on  land  now-a-days,  whctlirtr  in  this  country  or  abrooil,  is 
much  more  perfect  and  much  more  pmductivc  than  formerly.  All  that  we  ask, 
and  what  you  clearly  ennnnt  refuse  us.  is,  that  our  anterior  labour  and  the  new 
labour  shall  be  exchanged,  not  in  proportion  to  their  comparative  duration  and  in- 
tensity, but  proportionally  to  their  reitults,  so  that  wc  may  both  receive  the  samo 
remuneration  for  tho  same  service.  By  this  arrangement  we  are  losers  as  regards 
labour,  seeing  that  three  or  fottr  times  more  of  ours  than  of  yonrs  is  required  to  ac- 
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compti&h  tho  ume  cemco ;  but  we  luiv«  no  clitHC«,  anil  cad  no  longer  o0ecC  the 
exchange  ou  aiiy  other  tcnmi." 

And,  in  point  of  fact,  cliis  rcprcAentx  the  actual  state  of  tbinga.  If  we  conld  fonn 
an  exact  estimate  of  the  amount  of  efforts,  of  inceeaant  labour,  and  toil,  expended  in 
bringing  eacb  acre  of  our  land  to  ita  present  ntato  of  pnKlnctivi'neBii,  we  abould  be 
thoroughly  convinced  that  the  man  who  purchases  that  land  docs  not  give  labour 
lor  labour — at  least  in  nioety-nine  coses  out  of  tlie  hundml. 

I  add  this  qtuilification,  liocaniu;  we  must  not  forget  that  an  inayrporated  service 
may  gain  value  aa  well  an  luac  it.  And  although  tlie  general  tendency  be  towards 
depreciation,  neverthelofts  the  opposite  phenoueaon  manifasta  itself  flomettmos,  tn 
exceptitma]  circumstances,  as  well  in  the  cane  of  land  aa  of  anytliing  else,  and  this 
withotit  ^-ioUting  the  law  of  justice,  or  aflbrding  oduqiute  cause  for  the  cry  of 
monopoly. 

fienloes  always  intcrreDe  to  bring  out  the  principle  of  valae.  In  most  oases  the 
anterior  labnur  pmliably  renders  a  lea*  amount  of  service  than  the  new  Ulwur,  but 
this  is  not  an  absolute  law  which  odmlts  of  no  exception.  If  the  anterior  Ubour 
renders  a  less  amount  of  serrice  than  the  new,  as  is  nearly  always  the  case,  a 
greater  qoaolity  of  the  first  than  of  the  second  muet  be  thrown  into  the  scale  to 
establish  the  equiponderance,  seising  that  the  equipondorancc  is  regulated  by  ser- 
vices. But  if  it  bftpi>eu,  as  it  sometimes  may,  tluit  the  anterior  labour  renders 
greater  serrice  than  the  new,  the  latter  must  niako  up  for  this  by  the  sacrifioe  of 
quantity — MS.  note^  found  among  thepapert  of  the  Author. 
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We  have  Fcen  that  in  every  commodity  whicli  is  udnpted  to  satisfy 
our  vranta  and  desireSj  there  are  two  things  to  be  considered  and 
distinguishcfl :  what  nature  does,  and  what  man  does, — what  ia 
gratuitous,  and  what  ia  onexous — the  giil  of  God  and  the  service 
of  man — utiltty  and  vahte.  Tn  the  same  commodity  the  one  may 
be  immense,  and  the  other  imperceptihle.  Tlie  former  remaining 
invariable,  the  latter  may  bo  indefinitely  diminished ;  and  is 
diminished,  in  fact,  as  often  as  an  ingenious  process  or  invention 
enables  ua  to  obtain  the  same  result  with  less  effort. 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties,  one  of  the  most  fertile  sources  of 
misunderstanding,  controversy,  and  error,  here  presents  itself  to 
us  at  the  very  threshold  of  the  science — 

What  is  wealth  t 

Arc  we  rich  in  proportion  to  the  utilities  which  we  have  at  our 
disposal, — that  is,  in  proportion  to  the  wants  and  desires  which  wo 
have  the  means  of  satisfying?     "A  man  is  ricli  or  poor,"  Bay»J 
Adam  Smith,  "  according  as  he  possesses  a  greater  or  smaller 
amount  of  useful  commodities  which  minister  to  his  enjoyments." 

Are  we  rich  in  proportion  to  the  values  which  we  possess, — that 
is  to  say,  the  services  which  we  can  command  ?  "  Wealth,"  says 
J.  B,  Say,  '*  is  in  proportion  to  Value.  It  ia  great  if  the  sum  of 
the  value  of  which  it  is  composed  is  great — it  is  small  if  the  value 
be  small." 

The  vulgar  employ  the  word  Wealth  in  two  senses.  Some- 
times we  hear  them  say — "  The  abundance  of  water  ia  Wealth  to 
such  a  country."  In  tliis  case,  they  are  thinking  only  of  Utility. 
But  when  one  wishes  to  reckon  up  his  own  wealth,  he  makes  what 
is  called  an  Inventory,  in  which  only  commercial  Value  is  taken 
into  account. 
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With  deference  to  the  savants^  1  believe  that  the  vulgar  are 
right  for  once.  Wealth  is  either  actual  or  relative.  In  the  first 
point  of  view,  we  judge  of  it  by  our  satisfactions.  Mankind 
become  richer  in  proportion  as  they  acquire  a  greater  amount  of 
eaae  or  material  prosperity,  whatever  be  the  commoditiea  by  which 
it  i»  procured.  But  do  you  wish  to  know  what  proportional  share 
each  man  lias  in  the  general  prosperity ;  in  other  words,  liis  rela- 
tive wealth  ?  This  is  simply  a  relation,  which  value  alone  reveals, 
becaujRe  value  is  itself  a  relation. 

Our  science  has  to  do  with  the  general  welfare  and  prosperity  of 
men,  witli  the  proportion  which  exists  between  their  Eflforta  and  their 
Satisfactions, — a  proportion  which  the  progressive  participation  of 
gratuitous  utility  in  the  business  of  production  modifies  advan- 
tageously. You  cannot,  then,  exclude  this  element  firom  the  idea 
of  Wealth.  In  a  scientific  point  of  view,  actual  or  effective  wealth 
is  not  the  sum  of  values,  but  the  aggregate  of  the  utilities,  gratui- 
tous and  onerous,  wltich  are  attached  to  these  values.  As  regards 
satisfactions, — that  is  to  say,  as  regards  actual  results  of  we^th, 
we  ai'c  as  much  enriched  by  the  value  annihilated  by  progress  as 
by  that  which  still  subsists. 

In  the  ordinary  transactions  of  life,  we  cease  to  take  utility  into 
account,  in  proportion  as  th.nt  utility  becomes  t/ratuitom  by  the 
lowering  of  value.  Why?  because  what  is  gratuitous  is  commonj 
and  what  is  common  alters  in  no  respect  each  man's  share  or  pro- 
portion of  actual  or  effective  wealth.  We  do  not  exchange  what 
is  common  to  all ;  and  as  in  our  cverj'-day  transactions  we  only 
require  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the  proportion  which  value 
establishes,  wc  take  no  account  of  anything  else. 

This  subject  gave  rise  to  a  controversy  between  Ricardo  and  J, 
B,  Say,  Ricardo  gave  to  the  word  Wealth  the  sense  of  Utility — 
Say,  that  of  Value.  The  exclusive  triumph  of  one  of  these  cham- 
pions was  imposaible,  since  the  word  a/Amits  of  both  senBca, 
according  as  we  regard  wealth  as  actual  or  relative. 

But  it  is  necessary  to  remark,  and  the  more  so  on  account  of  the 
great  authority  of  Say  in  these  matters,  that  if  we  confound  icetM 
(in  the  sense  of  actual  or  effective  prosperity)  with  value  •  above 
mil,  if  we  affirm  that  the  one  is  proportional  to  the  other,  we  shall 
be  apt  to  give  the  science  a  wrong  direction.  The  works  of 
second-rate  Economists,  and  those  of  the  iSocialisls,  show  this  but 
too  clearly.  To  set  out  by  concealing  firom  view  precisely  that 
which  forms  the  fairest  patrimony  of  the  human  race,  is  »n  unfor- 
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tunate  beginning.  It  leads  na  to  consider  as  annihilated  tbat  por- 
tion of  wealth  which  progress  renders  common  to  all,  and  cxposea 
ua  to  the  danger  of  falling  into  a  petitio  princt/ni,  and  studying 
Political  Economy  backwards, — the  etidj  the  design,  which  it  is 
our  object  to  attain,  being  perpetually  confounded  with  the  olMttaele 
which  impedes  our  efforts. 

In  truth,  but  for  the  existence  of  obstacles,  there  could  be  no 
such  thing  as  Value,  which  is  the  sign,  the  symptom,  tbe  witness, 
the  proof  of  our  native  weakness.  It  reminds  us  incessantly  of 
the  decree  which  went  forth  in  the  l^ginning — "  In  tlie  sweat  of 
thy  face  shalt  tliou  cat  bread."  With  reference  to  Omnipotence, 
the  words  Effort^  Sermre^  and,  consequently,  Value^  have  no 
meaning.  As  regards  ourselves,  we  live  in  an  atmosphere  of 
utilUi^a,  of  which  utilities  the  greater  part  arc  gratuitous,  but  there 
are  others  which  wo  can  acquire  only  by  an  oneroua  title.  Ob- 
stacles are  interposed  bettt*een  these  utilities  and  the  wants  to 
which  they  mint.ster.  We  are  condemned  either  to  forego  the 
Utility,  or  vanquish  these  obstacles  by  Efforts.  Sweat  must  drop 
from  the  brow  before  bread  can  be  eaten,  whether  the  toil  be 
undergone  by  ourselves  or  by  others  for  our  benefit. 

The  greater  the  amount  of  value  we  find  existing  in  a  country, 
the  greater  evidence  we  have  that  obstacles  have  been  surmounted, 
but  the  greater  evidence  we  also  have  that  there  are  obataclea  to 
surmount.  Are  we  to  go  so  far  as  to  Bay  that  these  obstacles 
constitute  Wealth,  becauaej  apart  from  them,  Value  would  have 
no  existence? 

We  may  suppose  two  countries.  One  of  them  possesses  the 
means  of  enjoyment  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  other  with  a  less 
nmount  of  Value,  because  it  is  favoured  by  nature,  and  it  has  fewer 
obstacles  to  overcome.     Which  is  the  richer? 

Or,  to  put  a  stronger  case,  let  ua  suppose  the  same  people  at 
different  periods  of  their  history.  The  obstacles  to  be  overcome 
are  the  same  at  both  periods.  But,  now  a-days,  they  surmount 
these  obstacles  with  so  much  greater  facility;  they  execute,  for 
instance,  the  work  of  transport,  of  tillage,  of  manufactures,  at  so 
much  leas  an  expense  of  effort  that  values  are  considerably  reduced. 
There  are  two  courses,  then,  which  a  people  in  such  a  situation 
may  take, — they  may  content  themselves  with  the  sume  amount 
of  enjoyments  as  formerly, — progress  in  tliat  case,  resolving  itself 
simply  into  the  attainment  of  additional  leisure;  and,  in  such 
circnmstances,  should  we  be  authorized  to  say  that  the  Wealth  of 
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the  society  had  retrograded  because  it  in  possessed  of  a  smaller 
amount  of  value  ?  Or,  tliey  may  devote  the  efforts  which  progresa 
and  improvement  have  rendered  disposable  to  the  increase  and 
ezteusion  of  their  enjoymenta ;  but  should  we  be  warranted  to 
conclude  that,  because  the  amount  of  values  had  remained  station- 
ary, the  wealth  of  the  society  had  remained  stationary  alao?  It  ia 
to  this  result,  however,  that  we  tend  if  we  confound  the  two  things, 
Excites  and  VaUte. 

Political  Ecouomista  may  here  6nd  themselves  iu  a  dilemma. 
Are  we  to  measure  wealth  by  fcJatis  faction  a  realized,  or  by  Values 
created  ? 

Were  no  obstacles  interposed  between  utililles  and  desires,  there 
would  be  neither  efforts,  nor  services,  nor  Values  in  our  case,  any 
more  than  in  that  of  God  and  nature.  In  such  circumstances, 
were  wealth  estimated  by  the  Batiflfactious  realized,  mankind,  like 
nature,  would  be  in  possession  of  iuHnlte  riches ;  but,  if  estimated 
by  the  values  created,  they  would  be  deprived  of  wealth  altogether. 
An  economist  who  adopted  the  Hist  view  might  pronounce  us 
infinitclif  richy — another,  who  adopted  the  second  view,  might 
pronounce  us  infiniivly  poor. 

The  infinite,  it  is  true,  is  in  no  respect  an  attribute  of  humanity. 
But  mankind  direct  their  exertions  to  certain  ends ;  they  make 
cffortrf,  they  have  tendencies,  they  gravitate  towards  progressive 
Wealtli  or  progressive  Poverty.  Now,  how  could  Economists 
make  themselves  mutually  intelligible  if  this  successive  diminu- 
tion of  effort  in  relation  to  result,  of  labour  to  be  undergone  or  to 
be  remunerated ;  in  a  word,  of  valu«,  were  considered  by  some  of 
them  as  a  progress  towards  Wealth,  and  by  otliera  as  a  descent 
towards  Poverty? 

Did  the  difficulty,  indeed,  concern  only  Economists,  we  might 
■ay,  let  them  settle  the  matter  among  themselves.  But  legislators 
and  governments  have  every  day  to  introduce  measures  which 
exercise  a  serious  inlluencc  on  human  aftairs  ;  and  in  what  condi- 
tion should  we  be  if  these  measiu-es  were  taken  in  the  absence  of 
that  light  which  enables  us  to  distinguish  Riches  from  Poverty  ? 

I  aihrm  that  the  theory  which  defines  Wealtli  as  Value  is  only 
the  glorification  of  Obstacles.  Its  syllogism  ia  this:  "  Wealth  is 
in  proportion  to  Value,  value  to  efforts,  efforts  to  obstacles ;  ergo, 
wealth  ia  in  proportion  to  obstacles."  I  affirm  also  that,  by  reason 
of  the  division  of  labour,  which  includes  the  case  of  every  one  who 
exercises  a  trade  or  profession,  the  illusion  thus  created  is  very 
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difficult  to  be  got  rid  of.  We  all  of  ua  sec  thnt  the  services  which 
wo  render  are  called  forth  by  aome  obstacle,  aome  want,  «>me 
suffering, — those  of  the  physician  by  disease,  those  of  the  agricul- 
tural labourer  by  hunger,  ttioHcof  the  manufucttu^r  of  elothiug  by 
cold,  those  of  the  carrier  by  distance,  those  of  the  advcxTate  by 
injustice,  those  of  the  soldirr  by  danger  to  hia  country.  There  is 
not,  in  fact,  a  single  obstacle,  the  disappearance  of  which  does  not 
prove  very  inopportune  and  very  troublesome  to  somebody,  or 
which  does  not  even  appear  fatal  in  a  ]>ublic  point  of  view,  because 
it  seems  to  dry  up  a  source  of  employment,  of  services,  of  values, 
of  wealth.  Very  few  Economists  have  been  able  to  preserve 
themselves  entirely  from  this  illusion;  and  if  the  science  shall  ever 
succeed  in  dispelling  it,  its  practical  mission  will  have  been  fulfilled. 
For  I  venture  to  make  a  third  affirmation — namely,  that  our  official 
practice  is  saturated  with  this  theory,  and  that  when  govemmenta 
believe  it  to  be  their  duty  to  favour  certain  classes,  certain  profea- 
siona,  or  certain  manutnctures,  they  have  no  other  mode  of  accom- 
plishing their  object  than  by  setting  up  Obstacles,  in  order  to  give 
to  particular  branches  of  industry  additional  development,  in  order 
to  enlarge  artificially  tl»e  circle  of  services  to  which  the  community 
is  forced  to  have  recourse, — and  thus  to  increase  Value,  falsely 
assumed  as  synonymous  with  Wealth. 

And,  in  fact,  it  is  quite  true  that  such  legislation  is  useful  to 
the  classes  which  are  favoured  by  it — they  exult  in  it — congratu- 
late each  other  upon  it, — and  what  is  the  consequence  ?  Why 
this,  that  the  same  favours  are  successively  accorded  to  all  other 
classes. 

What  more  natural  than  to  confound  Utility  with  Value,  and 
Value  with  Richest  The  science  has  never  encountered  o  snare 
which  she  has  less  suHpectcd.  For  what  has  happened?  At  every 
Step  of  progress  the  reasoning  has  l)cen  this :  *'  The  obstacle  is 
diminished,  then  effort  is  lessened,  then  value  is  lessened,  then 
utility  is  lessened,  then  wealth  is  le^ened, — then  we  are  the  most 
unfortunate  people  in  the  world  to  have  taken  it  into  our  heads  to 
invent  and  exchange,  to  have  five  fingers  in  jilace  of  three,  and 
two  hands  in  place  of  one ;  and  then  it  is  necessary  to  engage 
government,  which  is  in  possession  of  force,  to  take  order  witli 
this  abase." 

This  Political  Economy  A  rebours — this  Political  Economy  read 
backwards — is  the  staple  of  many  of  our  joiunab,  and  the  life  of 
legtfllativc  aaseutbiics.    It  has  niisle<l  the  candid  and  philanthropic 
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Sismondi,  and  we  find  it  very  logically  set  forth  in  the  work  of 
M.  dc  Saint-Chamans. 

"  There  :irc  two  kinds  of  national  wealth,"  he  tolls  us.  "  If  we 
hare  regard  only  to  useful  products  with  reference  to  tlieir  quan- 
tity', their  abundance,  wc  have  to  do  with  a  species  of  wealth 
which  procures  enjoyments  to  society,  and  which  I  shall  denomi- 
nate Ott  Wealth  of  enjoyment. 

I  "  If  we  regard  products  with  reference  to  their  exchangeable 
value,  or  8im|jly  with  reference  to  their  value,  we  have  to  do  wth 
a  species  of  Wealth  which  procures  values  to  society,  and  which  I 
call  t/ie  Wealth  of  value. 

"  It  19  this  last  spe/^ies  of  Wealth  infn'ch  foriiis  the  ttpedal  subject 
tf  PoliticKil  Economy^  and  it  is  tn'th  ity  altove  all^  that  governments 
I  have  to  do." 

This  lacing  so,  how  are  Economists  and  Statesmen  to  proceed? 
The  first  arc  to  point  out  the  means  of  increasing  this  species  of 
riches,  this  wealth  of  value  ;  the  second  to  set  about  adopting  these 
means. 

But  this  kind  of  wealth  bears  proportion  to  efforts,  and  efforts 
I  bear  proportion  to  obstacles.      Political   Economy,  then,   is  to 
tfiadi,  and  Government  tu  contrive,  how  to  multiply  obstacles. 
M.  de  Saiut-Cliamans  does  not  flinch  in  the  least  from  this  conse- 
quence. 

Does  exchange  facilitate  our  acquiring  more  of  the  irealth  of 
enjoyment  with  lass  of  the  ice^tltk  of  value?  We  must,  tlien, 
counteract  this  tendency  of  exchange.* 

la  there  any  portion  of  gratuitous  Utility  which  we  can  replace 
by  onerous  Utility ;  for  example,  by  prohibiting  the  use  of  a  tool 
or  a  mnchine  ?  We  must  not  fail  to  do  so ;  for  it  is  very  evident, 
he  says,  that  if  machinery  augments  tlie  wealth  of  enjoyment^  it 
diminishes  the  icealth  of  value,  "  Let  us  bless  tlie  obstacles  which 
the  deamess  and  scarcity  of  fuel  in  this  country  has  opposed  to 
the  muhiplicatlon  of  steam-engines."  f 

Has  nature  favoured  ua  in  any  particular  respect  ?  It  iB  our 
misfortune ;  for,  by  that  means,  we  are  deprived  of  the  opportunity 
of  exerting  ourselves.  "  I  avow  that  I  could  desire  to  ace  manu- 
factured by  manual  labour,  forced  exertion,  and  the  sweat  of  the 
brow,  things  that  arc  now  produced  without  trouble  and  spon- 
taneously." t 

*  Nbvvel  cMOi  ntr  la  Jtickette  da  Xatioiui,  p.  438. 
t  Th.  p.  2fi3.  J  n.  p.  456. 
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Wliat  a  misfortune,  then^  ia  it  for  as  that  we  are  not  obliged  to 
manufacture  the  water  wliich  we  drink  I  It  would  have  been  a 
fine  opportunity  of  producing  the  wealth  of  value.  Happily  we 
take  our  revenge  upon  wine,  "  Discover  the  secret  of  drawing 
wine  from  springs  in  the  earth  na  abundantly  as  you  draw  water, 
and  you  will  soon  see  that  this  fine  order  of  things  will  ruin  a 
fourth  part  of  France."* 

According  to  the  ideas  which  this  Economist  sets  forth  with 
such  naivetfj  there  arc  many  methods,  and  very  simple  methods 
too,  of  obliging  men  to  create  what  he  terras  the  wealth  of  value. 

The  first  ia  to  deprive  them  of  what  they  ha^Tj.  "  If  taxation 
lays  hold  of  money  where  it  is  plentjfiil,  to  distribute  it  where  it 
ia  scarce,  it  is  usefulj  and  far  from  being  a  loss,  iV  ts  a  gaiitj  to  the 

■tate.»t 

The  second  is  to  dissipate  what  you  take.  "  Luxury  and  pro- 
digality, which  are  so  hurtful  to  individual  fortunes,  lieneft  public 
wealth.  You  teach  me  a  fine  moral  lesson,  it  may  be  said — I  have 
no  such  pretension — my  business  is  with  Political  Economy,  and 
not  with  morals.  You  seek  the  means  of  rendering  nations  richer, 
and  I  preach  up  luxury.''^ 

A  more  prompt  method  still  is  to  destroy  tlie  wealth  which  you 
take  from  the  tax-payer  by  good  sweeping  wars.  "  If  you  grant 
me  that  the  expenditure  of  prodigals  h  as  productive  as  any  other, 
and  that  the  expenditure  of  governments  is  et|iuilly  productive, 
...  you  will  uo  longer  be  astonished  at  the  wealth  of  England 
after  so  expeuaivc  a  war."§ 

But,  as  tending  to  promote  the  creation  of  this  TTco/i^  of  value^ 
all  these  means — taxes,  luxury,  wars — must  hide  their  diminished 
heads  before  an  expedient  infinitely  more  efficacious  —  namely, 
confaffrafioiu 

"  To  build  is  a  great  source  of  wealth,  because  it  supplies  re- 
Tenuea  to  proprietors,  who  furnish  the  niateriuls,  to  workmen,  and 
to  divers  classes  of  artisans  and  artists.  Melon  cites  Sir  ^Villiam 
Petty,  who  regards,  as  a  national  prof  tj  the  labour  employed  in  re- 
building the  streets  of  Loudon  after  the  great  fire  which  consumed 
two-thirds  of  the  city,  and  he  estimates  it  (the  profit!)  at  a  million 
sterling  per  annum  (in  money  of  1666)  diu-ing  four  years,  and  this 
without  the  le.ast  injury  having  been  done  to  other  branches  of 
trade.    Without  regarding  this  pecuniar^'  estimate  of  profit  as  quite 

*  N&vxd  ewfff  «Hr  la  Richf*iie  *h»  Jfation§,  p.  4A6. 
t  lb.  p.  Ifll.  I    lb.  p.  IS8  9  /ft.  p.  im. 
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accurate,"  adds  M.  do  Sftint-Ciiamans,  "  it  is  certain  at  least  that 
this  event  had  no  detrimental  effect  upon  the  wealth  ol'  England 
at  that  period.  ,  ,  .  The  result  stated  by  Sir  W.  Petty  is  not 
impossible,  seeing  that  the  necessity  of  rebuilding  London  must 
have  created  a  large  amount  of  new  revenues."* 

All  Economists,  who  set  out  by  eonfouudiug  wealih  with  valut^ 
must  infallibly  arrive  at  the  same  conclusions,  if  they  are  logical; 
but  they  are  not  logical ;  for  on  the  road  of  absurdity  men  of  any 
common  sense  always  sooner  or  later  stop  short.  M.  de  Saint- 
Chamans  seems  himself  to  recede  a  little  before  the  consequences 
of  his  principle,  when  it  lands  him  in  a  eulogium  on  conflagra- 
tion. \Vc  see  that  he  hesitates,  and  contents  himstilf  with  a 
negative  panegyric.  He  should  have  carried  out  hia  principle  to 
ita  logical  conclusions,  and  told  us  roundly  what  he  so  clearly 
indicates. 

Of  all  uur  Economists,  M.  dc  Sismondi  has  succumbed  to  the 
difficulty  now  under  consideration  in  the  manner  most  to  be  re- 
gretted. Like  M.  de  Saint-Chamans,  he  set  out  with  the  idea 
that  value  forms  an  element  of  wealth ;  and,  like  him,  he  has  built 
upon  this  datum  a  Political  Economy  h  rebourSj  denouncing  every- 
thing which  tends  to  diminish  value.  Sismondi,  like  Saint- 
Chamans,  exalts  obstacles,  proscribes  machinery,  anathematizes 
exchange,  competition,  and  liberty,  extols  luxury  and  taxation, 
and  arrives  at  length  at  this  conclusion,  that  the  more  we  possess 
the  poorer  we  become-f 

From  beginning  to  end  of  hia  work,  however,  M.  de  Sismondi 
seems  to  liave  a  lurkuig  consciousness  that  he  is  mistaken,  and 
that  a  dark  veil  may  have  interposed  itself  between  his  mind  and 
the  truth.     Ho  docs  not  venture,  like  M.  de  Saiut-Chamans,  to 

*  Xinicel  estai  §ur  la  Biches^e  det  Kations,  p.  C3. 

•f  Tbe  Earl  of  LAuderdtlc,  from  adopting  the  (aUc  prinoiplti  which  the  antlior 
here  expoecs,  fell  into  the  same  error,  ruaintniiniug  that  "  an  incrftirt  of  rifhet,  when 
arising  rrom  alterations  In  the  quantity  of  com  modi  ties,  la  always  a  proof  of  tho 
immediate  diminitiion  of  to«alA"  and  that  a  diminution  of  riches  ta  erideuce  of  an 
inimcdiato  increase  uf  wealth ;  and  that  "  in  proportion  as  tlic  riche*  of  indiridnala 
are  iiicreasml  by  an  nugmcntAtion  of  tho  rrdue  »(  any  commodity,  th«  wealth  of  tho 
nation  is  gcnuniUy  diuiintitlicd;  and  in  proportion  as  tho  maseof  indirtdnal  ri'cAet 
is  diminished  by  the  dimination  of  the  value  of  any  commodity,  tho  national  opn- 
lence  is  generally  incn^asud."  This  ineUuicholy  panulnx  Lord  Lauderdale  main- 
tained stoutly  in  a  set  truatiso.  See  Imiuiry  into  Ute  Xaturf  and  Origin  of  Pvblie 
WtaUh  bg  the  Earl  of  IxxudenioU.  Edidon  1804,  p.  50.  Mr  Kicardo  has  given  an 
Qxpoddoo  of  the  "  Distinctive  Properties  of  Value  and  lUchea"  in  his  work  on  tbe 
PrmeipU*  of  Polilical  Eamomy.     Third  Edition,  p.  820. — TxABSUToa. 
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announce  roughly  and  bluutly  tlie  consequences  of  his  principle — 
he  hesitates,  and  ia  troubled.  He  asks  himself  flometimes  it'  it  is 
possible  that  all  men  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  have  been 
in  error,  and  on  the  roail  to  self-destruction,  in  seeking  to  dimini«H 
the  proportion  which  Eflfort  bears  to  Satisfaction, — that  is  to  say, 
lvalue.  At  once  the  friend  and  the  enemy  of  liberty,  he  fears  it, 
since  the  abundance  which  depreciates  value  leads  to  universal 
poverty,  and  yet  ho  knows  not  how  to  set  about  the  destruction  of 
thi.-i  fatil  liberty.  He  thus  arrives  at  the  contines  of  socialism  and 
artiticial  organization,  and  insinuates  that  government  and  science 
should  regulate  and  control  everything.  Then  he  sees  the  danger 
of  the  advice  he  is  giving,  rctTRcts  it,  and  ends  by  falling  into 
despair,  exclaiming — "  Liberty  Icad^  to  the  abyss  of  poverty — 
Constraint  is  na  impossible  as  it  is  iiseless — there  is  no  escape."  In 
truth  and  reality,  there  is  none,  if  Value  be  Kiches ;  in  other  words, 
if  tlie  obstacle  to  prosperity  be  prosperity  itself, — that  is  to  say,  if 
Evil  be  Good. 

The  latest  writer,  as  far  as  1  know,  who  has  stirred  this  ques- 
tion is  JI.  Proudhon.  It  made  the  fortimc  of  his  book,  Dm 
Contradictions  Economiques.  Never  was  there  a  finer  opportunity 
of  seizing  a  paradox  by  the  forelock,  and  snapping  his  fingers  at 
science.  Never  was  there  a  fairer  occasion  of  asking — "  Do  you 
see  in  the  increase  of  value  a  good  or  an  evil?  Qm'Jquid dixeria 
arguineniahorJ'^     Just  think  what  a  treat  I* 

"  I  call  upon  any  earnest  Economist  to  explain  to  me,  otherwise 
than  by  varying  and  repeating  the  question,  why  value  diminishes 
in  proportion  as  production  increases,  and  vice  versa.  ...  In 
technical  phrase,  value  in  use  and  value  in  exchange,  although 
necessary  to  each  other,  arc  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  each  other.  .  . 
.  .  Value  in  use  and  value  in  exchange  remain,  then,  fatally 
enchained,  although  in  their  own  nature  they  tend  to  exclude  each 
other." 

"  For  this  contradiction,  which  is  inherent  in  the  notion  of 
value,  no  cause  can  be  assigned,  nor  is  any  explanation  of  it  pos- 
sible. .  .  From  the  data,  tliat  man  has  need  of  a  great  variety 
of  commodities,  and  that  he  must  provide  them  by  his  labour,  the 
necessary  conclusion  is,  that  there  exists  an  antagonism  between 
value  in  use  and  value  in  exchange,  and  from  this  antagonism  a 

•  "  Do  yon  take  the  side  of  Competition,  you  are  wrong — do  yon  orgnu  against 
Competition,  yon  are  sLtU  wrong;  which  moons  that  you  are  always  rif;ht" — P.  J. 
rroudlum,  CotUrndictiont  Eeonomiifutt,  p.  183. 
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eontrndiction  ftrlsea  at  the  very  threshold  of  Political  Economy. 
No  amouut  of  intelligeucc,  no  agency,  divine  or  Imman,  can  make 
it  otherwise.  In  place,  then,  of  beating  about  for  a  uaelesa  ex- 
planation, let  U9  content  ourselves  with  jKiinting  out  clearly  the 
necessity  of  the  ctmfradicfion.** 

We  know  that  the  grand  discovery  of  M.  Proudhou  is,  that 
everj-thlng  is  at  once  true  and  false,  good  and  bad,  legitimate  and 
illegitimate,  that  there  exists  no  principle  which  ia  not  self-con- 
tradictory, and  that  contradiction  lurks  not  only  in  enx)neoua 
theories,  but  in  the  very  essence  of  things, — *'  it  is  the  pure 
expression  of  necessity,  the  peculiar  law  of  existence,"  &c. ;  so 
that  it  is  inevitable,  and  wonld  be  incurable,  rationally,  but  for 
proffressviUj  anfl,  practiwilly,  but  for  the  Bunqiudn  Peuple.  Nature 
tK  a  contradiction,  liberty  a  contradictioUj  competition  a  contradic- 
tion, property  a  contiadiction, — value,  credit,  monopoly,  com- 
munity, all  contradictions.  When  M.  Proudhon  achieved  this 
wonderful  discovery  his  heart  must  have  leaped  for  joy  5  for  since 
contradiction  is  t-verywhcrc  and  in  cver}'thing,  he  can  never  want 
something  to  gainsay,  which  for  him  is  the  supreme  good.  He 
said  to  me  one  day,  "  I  should  rather  like  to  go  to  heaven,  but  I 
fear  that  cverj-lwdy  there  will  be  of  one  mind,  and  I  should  find 
nobody  to  argue  with." 

Wo  must  confess  that  the  subject  of  Value  gave  him  an  excel- 
lent opp<:>rtantty  of  indnlgincj  his  t-aste.  But,  with  great  deference 
to  him,  the  contradictions  and  paradoxes  to  which  the  word  Value 
has  given  rise  are  to  be  found  in  the  false  theories  which  have 
been  constructed,  and  not  at  all,  as  he  would  have  ua  believe,  in 
the  nature  of  things. 

Theorists  have  set  out,  in  the  first  instance,  by  confounding 
Value  with  Utility, — that  is  to  say,  evil  with  good;  for  utility  is 
the  desired  result,  and  value  springs  from  the  obstacle  which  ia 
interposed  between  the  desire  and  the  result.  This  was  their  first 
error,  and,  when  they  perceived  the  consequences  of  it,  they 
thought  to  obviate  the  diflSculty  by  imagining  a  distinction  be- 
tween value  in  use  and  value  in  exchange, — an  unwieldy  tautology, 
which  had  the  great  fault  of  attaching  the  same  word — Value — to 
two  opposite  phenomena. 

But  if,  putting  aside  these  snbtiltiea,  we  adhere  strictly  to  facts, 
what  do  we  perceive?  Nothing,  assuredly,  but  what  ia  quite 
natuiul  and  consistent. 

A  man,  we  sliall  aup]>ose,  worka  excltisively  for  himself.     If  h« 
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acquires  skill,  if  his  force  ami  intelligence  are  ckvelopeilj  if  nature 
bccomi*H  mi>re  liberal,  or  if  he  Icams  ht»w  to  make  nuturc  tto-opn- 
nitc  better  in  his  work,  he  obtains  wore  wcnhh  with  l.c»8  trmiblt. 
Wiierc  is  the  cond'adiction,  and  what  is  tliere  in  this  to  excite  so 
much  wonder? 

Well,  then,  in  place  of  remalninsj  an  isolated  Iwing,  suppose 
this  man  to  have  relations  with  his  felluw-men.  They  exchange; 
wnd  I  i*epeat  my  observation, — in  proportion  as  tliey  ncquirc  ekill, 
ejcperienee,  ton*,  and  inteUisfence, — in  proportion  as  nature  (l.>e- 
come  more  libenil  or  brought  more  into  auhjectiou)  lends  them 
more  efficacious  co-operation,  they  obtain  in^re  weaiih  with  lew 
trouble;  they  huvc  <it  their  disposal  a  grcnter  «mount  of  gratuitoo^^fl 
utility ;  in  tlieir  transactions  they  translev  to  one  another  a  greatfl^l 
sum  of  useful  i-csults  in  proportion  to  a  given  amotmt  of  labour. 
W])ere,  then,  is  the  contradiction? 

If,  indeed,  loUowing  the  exiunple  of  Adam  Smith  and  bis  suc- 
cessors, you  commit  the  error  of  applying  the  same  denomination 
— value — both  to  the  results  obtained  and  t*^  the  exertion  made; 
in  that  case,  an  antinomy  or  contradiction  will  show  itsfdf.  But 
be  assured  that  that  contradiction  is  not  at  all  in  the  facts,  but  in 
your  own  erroneous  explanation  of  those  facts. 

M.  Proudhon  ouicht,  then,  to  have  shaped  his  proposition  thus: 
It  being  granted  that  man  luis  need  of  a  great  variety  of  products, 
that  he  can  only  obtain  them  by  his  lalKHU-,  and  that  he  has  the 
precious  gift  of  educating  and  improving  himself,  nothing  iu  the 
worUl  is  more  natural  thf\n  tlic  sustained  increase  of  results  in 
relation  to  eiForta ;  and  tiiei*e  is  notliing  at  all  contradictory  in  a 
given  value  serving  as  the  vehicle  of  a  greater  amount  of  realized 
utility. 

Let  me  repeat,  once  more,  that  for  man  Utility  is  the  fair  aide  of 
the  medal  and  Value  the  reverse.  Utility  has  relation  only  to  our 
Satiafactittus,  Value  only  with  our  Pains.  Utility  n^alize,-?  our 
enjoyments,  and  is  proportioned  to  them ;  Value  attest*  our  native 
weakness,  springs  from  obstacles,  and  is  proportioned  to  thoee 
Otkstaclea. 

In  vii-tuo  of  the  law  of  human  perfectibility,  gratuitous  utility 
tends  more  and  more  to  take  the  place  of  onerous  utility,  expi-eaaed 
by  the  word  value.  Such  is  the  phenomenon,  and  it  presents 
assuredly  nothing  contradictory. 

But  the  question  recurs — Should  the  worfl  Wealth  comprehend 
llii'se  two  kinds  of  utility  united,  or  only  the  last? 
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If  we  could  form,  once  for  all,  two  claasea  of  utilitiei,  putting 
on  the  one  side  all  thoae  which  are  gratuitous,  and  on  the  other 
all  those  which  are  onerous,  we  nhould  form,  at  the  same  time,  two 
classes  of  Wealth,  which  we  shouIJ  dcnoralnnte,  with  M.  Say, 
±Catural  Wealth  and  Social  Wmhlt ;  or  else,  with  M.  de  Saint- 
ChamanSj  the  Wealth  of  Knjoynient  and  the  Wealth  of  Valve;  after 
which,  as  these  authors  projx>ae,  we  should  have  nothing  mons  to 
do  with  the  first  of  these  classes. 

"  Things  which  are  accessible  to  all,"  says  M.  Say,  "  and  which 
every  one  may  enjoy  at  pleasure,  without  being  forced  to  acquire 
them,  and  without  the  fear  of  exhausting  them,  such  as  atr,  water, 
the  light  of  the  sun,  &c.,  are  the  gratuitous  gifts  of  nature,  and 
may  be  denominated  Naiural  WmlUi.  As  these  can  be  neitlier 
produced  nor  distributed,  nor  consumed  by  us,  t/tey  corns  not  within 
the  dofnain  of  PoUitcft}  Economy. 

"  The  things  which  this  science  has  to  do  with  are  things  which 
we  possess,  and  which  have  a  recognised  value.  These  we  deno- 
minate S^)cuU  WWtA,  }>ecausc  they  exist  only  among  men  united 
m  society." 

"  It  is  the  Wealth  of  la/we,"  says  M.  de  Saint-Chamana, 
"  tohii'Jt^  forrw*  t}ie  {Tf fecial  »uhject  of  f^Utical  Ef^fhomt/^  and  wlienever 
in  this  work  I  mention  Wfaltli  without  being  more  speciiic,  1  mean 
that  description  of  it." 

Nearly  all  Economists  have  taken  the  same  view. 

"  The  most  striking  distinction,"  says  Storch,  "  which  presents 
itself  in  the  outset,  is,  that  there  are  certain  kinrU  of  value  which 
Are  ca|>able  of  appropriation,  and  other  kinds  which  arc  not  so.* 
The  Jirjft  alone  are  Ute  subject  of  Poliiical  Economyj  for  the  analysis 
of  the  others  would  fm'uish  no  result  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
the  statesman." 

For  my  own  part,  1  think  that  that  portion  of  utility  which,  in 
the  progreas  of  society,  ceases  to  be  onerous  and  to  poweas  value, 
but  which  does  not  on  that  account  cease  to  be  utility,  and  is  about 
to  fill!  into  the  domain  of  the  cofnman  and  graiuitoua^  is  precisely 
that  which  sliould  constantly  attract  the  attention  of  the  statesman 
and  of  the  Kconomist,  If  it  do  not,  in  place  of  penetrating  and 
oomprehcnding  the  great  results  which  affect  and  elevate  the 
human  race,  the  science  will  be  left  to  deal  with  what  is  quite 

*  Alwajfl  this  porpetuftl  and  UmenUblc  conroRton  between  ViIdq  and  DtiHty ! 
I  e&n  kIiow  ynn  muny  utUttiea  which  iin:  not  approprUted,  hut  I  dp.fy  yon  to  thow 
^m    me  Ui  the  whole  world  a  tingle  voIm  which  haa  not  a  proprietor. 
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contingent  and  flexible — with  what  has  a  tendency  to  diminish,  if 
not  to  disappear — with  a  relation  merely  j  in  a  word^  with  Value. 
Without  being  nware  of  it,  Economists  are  thus  led  to  consider 
only  labour,  obstacles,  and  the  iiiterest  of  ihe  jtroducer;  and,  what 
is  worse,  they  are  led  to  confound  the  interest  of  the  producer  with 
the  interest  of  the  public, — that  is  to  sayj  to  mistake  evil  for  good, 
and,  under  tlic  gnidancc  of  the  Sismondis  and  Saint-Chamans, 
to  land  at  length  in  the  Utopia  of  the  socialists,  or  Ihe  Systhne  dot 
Contradktion^  f>f  Prondhon, 

And,  tlien,  is  not  this  line  of  demarcation,  which  you  attempt 
to  draw  between  the  two  descriptions  of  utility,  chimerical,  arbi- 
trary, and  impossible?  IJowcjin  you  thus  disjoin  the  co-operation 
of  nature  and  that  of  man  when  tlicy  combine  and  get  mixed  up 
everywhere,  much  moi*e  when  the  one  tends  constantly  to  replace 
the  other,  wh  ich  is  precisely  what  constitiites  progress  ?  If 
economical  science,  so  dry  in  some  respects,  in  other  asptxts  ele- 
vates and  fascinates  the  mind,  it  is  just  because  it  describes  the 
laws  of  this  association  between  man  and  nature, — it  is  because  it 
shows  gratuitous  utility  substituting  itself  more  and  more  for 
onerous  utility,  enjnjTuents  bearing  a  greater  and  greater  jiropor- 
tiou  to  labour  and  fatigue,  obstacles  constantly  Icsaeniug,  and, 
along  with  them,  value;  the  perpetual  nmtakes  aiid  miscalcula- 
tions of  producers  more  than  compensated  by  the  increasing  pro- 
sperity of  consumci'S ;  uutural  wealth,  gratuitous  and  cotnmortf 
coming  more  and  more  to  take  the  place  of  wealth  which  is  per- 
aonal  and  appropriaud.  What !  are  wc  to  exclude  from  Political 
Economy  what  constitutes  its  religious  Harmony? 

Air,  light,  water,  arc  gratuitous,  you  say.  True,  and  if  wc 
enjoyed  them  under  their  primitive  form,  without  making  thcni 
co-operate  in  any  of  our  works,  we  might  exclude  them  from 
Political  Ectmomy  just  as  wc  exclude  from  it  the  possible  and 
probable  utility  of  comets.  But  observe  the  progi'ess  of  man.  At 
first  he  is  able  to  make  air,  light,  water,  and  other  natural  agents 
co-operate  very  imperiectly.  His  satisfactions  were  purchased  by 
laborious  personal  eflbrts,  they  exacted  a  large  nmnunt  of  labour, 
and  they  were  transferred  to  others  as  importjint  services;  in  a 
word,  they  were  possessed  of  great  value.  By  degrees,  this  water, 
this  air,  this  light,  gravitation,  elasticity,  caloric,  electricity,  vege* 
table  life,  have  abandoned  this  state  of  relative  inactivity.  They 
mingle  more  and  more  with  our  industry.  They  are  substituted 
for  human  labour.     They  do  for  us  gratuitously  what  labour  does 
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only  for  an  onerous  consideration.  Tliey  annihilate  value  witiiout 
diminishing  our  enjoyments.  To  speak  in  common  language, 
what  coat  us  a  hundred  francs,  costs  ua  only  ten — what  required 
ten  days'  labour  no\v  demands  only  one.  Tlie  whole  value  thus 
annihilated  has  passed  from  the  domain  of  Property  to  tliat  of 
Community.  A  considerable  proportion  of  human  efforts  has 
beeu  set  free,  anJ  placed  at  our  disposal  for  otiier  enterj^rises ;  so 
that  with  equal  labour,  equal  services,  equal  value,  mankind  have 
enlarged  prodigiously  the  circle  of  their  cnjo}nnents;  and  yet  you 
tell  me  that  1  must  eliminate  and  banish  Iroiu  the  science  this 
utility,  which  is  gratuitous  and  common,  which  alone  explains 
propXL'Ss,  fts  well  upward  as  forward,  if  I  may  so  speak,  as  well  in 
wealth  and  proiipcrity  as  in  freedom  and  equality  I 

We  may,  then,  legitimately  attach  to  the  word  Wealth  two 
meanings, 

Kfe<^tivc  Wealthy  real,  and  realizing  satisfactions,  or  the  aggre- 
gate of  utilities  which  human  labour,  aided  by  the  co-operation  of 
natural  agents,  places  within  the  ruach  of  Society. 

Relative  Wealthy — that  is  to  say,  the  proportional  share  of  each 
in  the  general  Riehea,  a  share  which  is  detennined  by  Value. 

This  I'kouomic  Harmony,  then,  may  be  thus  stated: 

By  labour  the  action  of  man  \a  combined  with  the  action  of 
nature. 

Utility  results  fi-om  that  co-operation. 

Each  man  receives  a  share  of  the  general  utility  proportioned  to 
the  value  he  has  created, — that  is  to  say,  to  the  services  he  has 
rendered  j  in  other  words,  to  tlio  utility  lie  has  himself  produced. 
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The  economic  laws  will  be  found  to  act  on  the  same  principle, 
whether  we  take  the  case  of  a  numerous  agglomeration  of  men  or 
of  only  two  individuals,  or  even  of  a  single  individual  condemned 
by  circumstances  to  live  in  a  state  of  isolation. 

Such  an  individual,  if  he  could  exist  for  some  time  in  an  isolated 
state,  would  be  at  once  capitalist,  employer,  workman,  producer, 
and  consumer.  The  whole  economic  evolution  would  be  accom- 
plished in  him.  Observing  each  of  the  elements  of  which  that 
evolution  is  made  up — want,  effbrt,  satisfaction — gratuitous  utility, 
and  onerous  utility — he  would  be  enabled  to  form  an  idea  of  the 
entire  mechanism,  even  when  thus  reduced  to  its  greatest  eim- 
plicity. 

One  thing  is  obvioua  enough,  that  he  could  never  confound 
what  was  gratuitous  with  what  exacted  efforts ;  for  that  would 
imply  a  contradiction  in  terms.  He  would  know  at  once  when 
a  material  or  a  force  was  ftimiahed  to  him  by  nature  without  the 
co-operation  of  his  labour,  even  wheu  his  own  labour  was  assisted 
by  natural  agents,  and  thus  rendered  more  productive. 

An  isolated  individual  would  never  think  of  applying  his  own 
labour  to  the  production  of  a  commodity  as  long  as  he  could  pro- 
cure it  directly  from  nature.  He  would  not  tmvel  a  league  to 
fetch  water  if  he  had  a  well  at  his  door.  For  the  same  reason, 
whenever  his  own  labour  was  called  into  requisition,  he  would 
endcAvour  to  subfititutc  for  it,  as  much  as  he  possibly  could,  the 
co-operation  of  natural  agp.nt?. 

If  he  constructed  a  canoe,  he  would  make  it  of  the  lightest 
materials,  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  the  specific  gravity  of 
water.  Tie  would  furnish  it  with  a  sail,  that  the  wind  might  save 
him  the  trouble  of  rowing,  ^r. 
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In  order  to  obtam  in  tliis  way  the  eo-opcratiuii  of  natural 
agentej  tools  and  instruments  would  be  wanted. 

And  here  the  isolated  indlvidiuil  would  begin  to  calculate,  lie 
would  ask  hiuiself  tliia  queatiou :  At  present  I  obtain  a  satisl'ac- 
tion  at  the  expense  of  a  given  effort :  when  I  am  in  posaession  of 
the  proper  tool  or  instrument,  shall  1  obtain  the  same  satisi'action 
with  less  etlbrt,  taking  into  account  the  labour  required  for  the 
construction  of  the  instrument  itself? 

No  one  will  throw  away  hia  labour  for  the  mere  pleaam-e  of 
tlirowing  it  away.  Our  supposed  Kobinson  Cni«oe,  then,  will  be 
iniluced  to  set  about  eonstrucKng  the  instinment  only  jf  he  sees 
clearly  that,  when  completed,  he  will  obtain  an  eqmd  satisfaction 
at  a  smaller  ejEpense  of  eHbrt^  or  a  greater  amount  of  satisfaction 
with  the  same  effort. 

One  circumstance  will  form  a  great  element  in  his  calculation — 
the  number  of  commodities  in  the  production  of  which  this  instru- 
ment will  assist  while  it  lasts,  lie  has  a  primary  standard  of 
comparison — the  present  labours  to  which  he  is  subjected  every 
time  he  wishea  to  procure  the  satisfaction  directly  and  without 
assistance.  lie  estimates  how  much  labour  the  tool  or  instru- 
ment will  save  him  on  each  occasion ;  but  labour  is  required  to 
make  the  tool,  and  this  labour  he  wilt  in  his  own  mind  spread 
over  all  the  occasions  on  which  such  an  instrument  can  l>e  made 
available.  The  gri^tcr  the  numlicr  of  these  occasions,  the  stronger 
will  be  his  motive  for  seeking  the  co-operation  of  natural  agents. 
It  is  here — in  this  spn-ading  of  an  advance  over  an  aggii^gate  of 
products — that  we  discover  the  principle  and  foundation  of  Interest. 

When  Robinson  Crusoe  has  once  made  up  his  mind  to  oon- 
Btruct  tlie  instrument,  he  perceives  that  his  ^viljinj^ness  to  make 
it,  and  the  advantage  it  is  to  bring  him,  are  not  enough.  TooU 
are  necessary  to  the  manufacture  of  tools — iron  must  be  ham- 
mered with  iron — and  so  you  go  on,  niountiugfrom  difficulty  to 
difficulty,  till  you  reach  the  6rst  dJflliculty  of  all,  which  api>ear8 
to  be  insuperable.  This  shows  us  the  extreme  slowness  with 
which  Capit;il  must  have  been  formed  at  the  beginning,  and  what 
an  enormous  amount  of  human  labour  each  satisfaction  must 
originally  have  cost. 

Again,  in  order  to  construct  the  instrumenta  of  labour,  not  only 
tools,  but  maUriah  are  wanted.  If  tbeae  materials,  as  for  in- 
«lance  stones^  are  furnished  gratuitously  by  narnre,  we  must  still 
combine  them^  which  costs  Ul>our.     But  the  poft»eAtiirrn  of  iheae 
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materials  snppOEKa,  in  almost  every  cuae.  Anterior  labour  both  long 
and  complicated^  as  in  themanufat-tureof  wool,  tiax,  iron,  lead^&c 

Nor  is  this  all.  Whilst  a  man  is  thus  working  for  the  ex- 
clxiftive  puipose  of  fa(:ilitating  his  ulterior  labour,  he  can  do  nothing 
to  supply  his  present  wonta.  Now,  here  we  encounter  an  order 
of  phenom(>na  in  which  there  can  be  no  inteiTuption.  Each  day 
the  labourer  must  be  fed,  clothed,  and  sheUered.  Robinson  will 
perceive,  then,  that  he  can  undertake  nothing  for  the  purpose  of 
procuring  the  co-operation  of  natural  forces  until  he  has  previ- 
ously accumulated  a  stock  of  proviitions.  He  must  every  day 
redouble  his  activity  in  the  chase,  and  store  up  a  portion  of  the 
game  he  kills,  and  subject  himself  to  present  privations,  in  order 
that  he  may  have  at  liis  disposal  the  time  requisite  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  instrument  he  has  projected.  In  such  circum- 
Btances,  it  is  most  probable  that  all  he  will  accomplish  will  be 
the  construction  of  an  inatiiuuent  which  is  rude  and  imperfect^ 
and  not  very  well  fitted  for  the  purpose  he  has  in  view. 

Afterwards,  he  will  obtain  greater  facilities,  ReBection  and 
experience  will  teach  him  to  work  better  j  and  the  first  tool  he 
makes  will  furnish  him  with  the  means  of  fabricating  others,  and 
of  accumulating  provisions  with  greater  promptitude. 

Tools,  materials,  provisions — these,  doubtless,  Robinson  will 
denominate  his  Vapit<il/  and  he  will  readily  discover  that  the 
more  considerable  his  capital  becomes,  the  greater  command  will 
he  obtain  over  natural  agi^nts — that  the  more  he  makes  such 
agents  co-operate  in  his  labour,  the  more  will  he  augment  his 
satisfactions  iu  proportion  to  his  eBbi-ts. 

Let  us  now  vary  the  hypothesis,  and  place  ourselves  in  the 
midst  of  the  social  order.  Capital  is  still  composed  of  instru- 
ments of  labour,  materials,  and  {irovieions,  without  which  no 
enterprise  of  any  magnitude  can  be  imdcrtakcn,  either  in  a  state 
of  isolation,  or  in  the  social  state.  Those  who  are  possessed 
of  capital  have  been  put  in  possession  of  it  only  by  their  lal)our, 
or  by  their  privations;  and  (hey  would  not  have  undergone 
that  labour  (which  has  no  connexion  with  present  wants),  they 
would  not  Iiave  imposed  on  themselves  those  privations,  but 
with  the  view  of  obtaining  ulterior  advantages— wiih  the  view, 
for  example,  of  procuring  in  larger  measure  the  future  co-operation 
of  natural  agents.  On  their  part,  to  give  away  this  capital  would 
be  to  deprive  themselves  of  the  special  advantage  they  have  in 
view ;  it  would  be  to  traniafpr  thia  advantage  to  others  ;  it  would 
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be  to  render  ot)iers  a  aerricc..  We  cannot,  then,  without  abaudon- 
iog  tlie  most  simple  principles  of  reason  and  justice,  fail  to  see 
tbat  the  owners  of  cnpltal  have  a  perfect  right  to  i*eiuac  to  make 
this  tranfifcr  unless  in  exchange  fur  another  ttervicej  fi-eely  bar- 
gained for  and  voluntarily  agreed  to.  No  man  in  the  world,  I 
believe,  will  dispute  the  equity  of  the  mutwilUy  of  sertftc^,  for 
mutuality  of  services  is,  in  other  words,  equity.  Will  it  be  said 
thftt  the  transaction  cannot  be  iree  and  voluntary,  because  the 
man  who  is  in  possession  of  capital  is  in  a  position  to  lay  down 
the  law  to  the  man  who  baa  none  ?  But  how  is  a  bargain  to  be 
made?  In  what  way  are  we  to  discoTcr  the  eqm'cnhnce  of  ser- 
vices if  it  be  not  in  tlie  case  of  an  exchange  voluntarily  effected 
on  both  sides?  Do  you  not,  perceive,  moreover,  that  the  man 
who  borrows  capital,  being  free  either  to  borrow  it  or  not,  will 
refuse  to  do  so  unless  he  seea  it  to  be  for  his  advantage,  and  that 
the  loan  cannot  make  bia  situation  worse?  The  question  he  asks 
himself  is  evidently  this :  Will  the  employment  of  this  capital 
afford  me  advantages  which  are  more  than  sufficient  to  make  up 
for  the  conditions  which  are  demanded  of  me?  Or  this :  Is  the 
effort  which  I  am  now  obli^d  to  make,  in  order  to  obtain  a  given 
satisfaction,  greater  or  less  than  the  sum  of  the  efforts  which  the 
loan  will  entail  upon  me — first  of  all,  in  rendering  the  »ervux$ 
which  arc  demanded  of  me  by  the  lender,  and  afterwards  in  pro- 
curing the  special  satisfaction  I  have  in  view  with  the  aid  of  the 
capital  borrowed?  If,  taking  all  things  into  account,  there  be  no 
advantage  to  be  got,  he  will  not  boiTow,  he  will  remain  as  he  is, 
and  what  injury  is  done  him  ?  lie  may  be  mistaken,  yoa  will 
soy.  UndoubUidly  he  may.  One  may  be  mistaken  in  all  ima- 
ginable transactions.  Arc  we  then  to  abandon  our  liberty  ?  If 
you  go  that  length,  tell  ua  what  we  arc  to  substitute  for  free  will 
and  free  consent.  Constraint?  for  if  we  give  up  liberty,  what 
remains  but  constraint?  No,  you  say — the  judgment  of  a  third 
party.  Granted,  on  these  conditions:  First,  that  the  decision  of 
this  third  party,  whatever  name  you  give  him,  shall  not  be  put  in 
force  by  constraint.  Secondly,  that  he  be  infallible,  for  to  substi- 
tute one  fallible  man  for  another  would  be  to  no  purpose ;  and  the 
parties  whose  judgment  I  should  least  distrust  in  such  a  matter 
are  the  parties  who  are  interested  in  the  result.  The  third  and 
Ust  condition  is,  that  tliis  arbitrator  shall  not  be  paid  for  his  ser- 
vices ;  for  it  would  be  a  singular  way  of  mnnifcsting  his  3}^npathy 
for  the  borrower,  tirst  of  all  to  take  away  from  him  his  liberty, 
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and  then  to  lay  on  his  shoulders  an  additional  burden  as  the  re- 
compense of  this  jihilanthropical  serrioe.  But  let  us  leave  the 
question  of  ri^lit,  and  retura  to  Political  Economy. 

A  Capital  whi^li  is  composed  of  matortalB,  ppiviaions,  and 
ins trum cuts,  presents  two  aspects — Utility  and  Value.  I  must 
have  failed  in  my  pxpnsition  of  the  theory  of  value,  if  tlit*  reader 
does  uut  undcrsluii*!  ttiat  the  man  who  Iransfera  capital  is  paid 
only  for  its  ra/wc,  tliat  is  to  say,  for  the  service  reudered  in  creat- 
ing that  capital ;  in  other  worda,  for  the  pains  taken  by  the 
cSdnnt  corahined  with  the  pains  saved  to  the  recipient.  Capi  al 
consists  of  commodities  or  products.  It  assumes  the  name  of 
capital  only  by  reason  of  its  ulterior  destination.  It  is  a  great 
mistake  to  suppose  that  capital,  as  such,  is  a  thing  having  an  in- 
dependent existence.  A  sack  of  com  is  still  a  sack  of  com, 
although  one  man  sells  it  for  revenue,  and  another  buys  it  for 
capital.  Exchange  takes  place  on  the  invariable  principle  of 
value  for  value,  service  tor  service  ;  and  the  portion  of  gratuitous 
utility  which  enters  into  the  commodity  is  so  much  into  the 
bargain.  At  the  eume  time,  the  portion  which  is  gratuitous  Las 
no  value,  and  value  is  the  only  thing  regarded  in  bargains.  In 
this  respect,  ta-ansactiona  which  have  retcrence  to  capital  are  in  no 
respect  difterent  from  others. 

This  consideration  opens  up  some  admirable  views  with  refer- 
ence to  the  social  order,  but  wliich  I  ciinnot  do  more  than  indicate 
here.  Man,  in  a  state  uf  isolation,  is  possessed  of  capital  only 
when  he  has  brought  togetlier  materials,  pTOvisions,  and  toola. 
The  same  thing  doe*  not  hold  tnie  of  man  in  the  social  state.  It 
is  enough  for  the  latter  to  have  rendered  aermcea,  and  to  have  thus 
the  power  of  drawing  upon  society,  by  means  of  the  mechanism 
of  exchange,  for  equivalent  services.  I  mean  by  the  mechanism 
of  exchange,  money,  billB,  bank-notes,  and  even  bankers  them- 
aelvea.  Whoever  has  rendered  a  seroke^  and  has  not  yet  received 
the  corresponding  satirfoctioftj  is  the  bearer  of  a  warrant,  either 
possessed  of  value,  as  money,  or  fiduciary,  like  bank-notes,  which 
warrant  gives  him  the  power  of  receiving  back  from  society,  when 
he  will,  where  he  will,  and  in  what  form  he  will,  an  equivalent 
service.  This  impairs  neither  in  principle,  nor  in  cfiect,  nor  in  an 
equitable  point  of  view,  the  great  law  w^hich  I  8e«k  to  elucidate, 
that  aervicea  are  ejrc/utiiffed  for  services.  It  is  still  the  embryo 
barter,  which  has  been  developed,  enlarged,  and  rendered  more 
complex,  but  without  losing  its  identity. 
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The  bearer  of  such  a  warrant  aa  1  have  juBt  described  may  then 
demand  back  from  sooiety-j  at  pknaure,  either  an  immediate  aatia- 
faction,  or  an  olyect  which,  In  another  asjjectj  may  be  regparded  as 
capital.  The  person  -who  lends  or  transfers  has  nothing  to  do 
with  that  He  satisfies  himself  as  to  the  equivalence  of  the  ttervices 
— that  is  all. 

Again,  he  may  transfer  this  warrant  to  anotlier,  to  use  it  as  he 
pleases,  under  the  double  condition  of  restitution^  nnd  of  a  sefvice, 
at  a  fixed  date.  If  we  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  matter,  we  shall 
find  that  in  this  case  the  person  wlio  lends  or  transfers  capital 
deprives  hitruelfj  in  favour  of  the  cessionary  or  recipient,  either  of 
an  immrdiate  satisfaction,  which  he  defers  for  some  years,  or  of 
an  instrument  of  labour  which  would  have  increased  his  power  of 
production,  procured  him  the  co-operation  of  natural  agents,  and 
augmented,  to  his  profit,  the  proportion  of  sntisfactions  to  efforts. 
He  strips  himself  of  these  advantages,  in  order  to  invest  another 
with  them.  This  is  undoubtedly  to  render  a  tterviccy  and  in  eq^uity 
this  service  is  entitled  to  a  return.  Mere  restitution  at  the  year's 
end  cannot  be  conaidered  as  the  remuneration  of  this  special  ser- 
vice. Obaer\'e  that  the  transaction  here  ia  not  a  siiie,  where  the 
delivery  of  the  thing  sold  is  immediate,  and  the  return  or  re- 
muneration is  immediate  also.  What  we  liave  to  do  vnth  here  ia 
delay.  And  this  delay  is  in  it^ff  a  special  service,  seeing  that  it 
imposes  a  sacrifice  on  the  person  who  accords  it,  and  confers  an 
advantage  on  the  person  who  asks  for  it.  There  must,  then,  be 
remuneration,  or  w©  must  give  up  that  snpreme  law  of  society, 
service  for  service.  This  remuneration  is  variously  denominated, 
according  to  circumstances — AiVe,  renij  yearly  income — but  its 
generic  name  is  Interest* 

Every  sertTice  then  is,  or  may  become,  a  Capital,  an  admirable 
phenomenon  due  to  the  mechanism  of  exchange.  If  workmen  are 
to  commence  the  construction  of  a  railway  ten  years  hence,  we 
could  not  at  the  present  moment  store  up  in  kind  the  com  which 
is  to  feed  them,  the  stuff  which  is  to  clothe  tliem,  and  the  ban-ows 
and  implements  of  which  they  will  have  need  during  that  pro- 
tracted operation.  But  we  can  save  up  and  transmit  to  tlicm  the 
valite  of  these  things.  For  this  purpose  it  is  enough  that  we 
render  present  ser\'ices  to  society,  and  obtain  for  these  services 
the  warrants,  in  money  or  credits  of  which  I  have  spoken,  which 
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can  be  couvcrtcd  into  com  or  cloth  tcu  yeiirs  ln-iit^e.  It  is  not 
even  necessary  that  we  should  leave  these  waiTwnts  donnant  wiil 
unproductive  in  the  interval.  There  are  mercliants,  bnnkei's,  and 
olhci's  in  soeicty  who,  for  ihe  use  of  our  services  or  their  results, 
render  us  the  service  of  imposing  upon  themselves  these  privations 
in  our  phice. 

And  it  is  still  more  remarkable  that  we  can  effect  an  inverse 
operation,  however  impossible  at  firat  sight  tliis  may  appear.  We 
can  convert  into  instruments  of  Inboor,  into  railways,  into  Itooses, 
a  capital  which  as  yet  has  no  existence — tliLW  making  available  at 
once  services  which  will  not  be  actually  rendered  till  the  twentieth 
century.  Tlieic  ni-e  bankei-s  who  are  ready  to  make  present  ad- 
Tances  on  the  faith  that  workmen  and  railway  travellers  of  the 
third  and  fourth  generation  will  provide  for  their  payment,  and 
these  drafts  upon  the  future  are  transmitted  from  hand  to  hand, 
without  remaining  for  a  moment  unproductive.  I  confess  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  numerous  inventors  o\'  artificial  societies  ever 
imagined  anything  at  once  so  simple  and  so  complex,  so  in- 
genious and  60  equitable,  as  this.  They  would  at  once  abandon 
their  insipid  and  stupid  utupias  if  they  but  knew  the  fine  har- 
monies of  the  social  mechanism  which  harf  heen  instituted  by 
God.  It  was  a  king  of  Aiagon  who  bethought  him  what 
adv'ice  he  should  have  given  to  Providence  on  the  construc- 
tion of  the  celestial  mechanism,  had  he  been  called  to  the  coun- 
sels of  Oumisciencc.  Newton  never  conceived  so  impious  a 
thought. 

We  thus  see  that  all  transmissions  of  services  from  one  point  of 
time  or  of  space  to  another  repose  upon  this  datum,  lltat  to  aaord 
deltty  is  to  render  service;  in  other  wonls,  they  repose  on  the 
legitimacy  of  Interest.  The  man  who,  in  our  days,  has  wished 
to  suppress  interest,  does  not  see  that  he  would  bring  back  ex- 
change to  its  emhryo  form, — barter,  present  barter, — williout 
reference  either  to  the  futui-e  or  the  past.  He  does  not  see  that, 
imagining  himself  the  most  advanced,  he  is  in  reality  the  most 
retrograde  of  men,  since  he  would  reconstruct  society  on  its  most 
primitive  model.  He  desires,  he  says,  mutuality  of  services.  But 
he  begins  by  taking  away  the  character  of  servitijt  exactly  from 
that  kind  of  services  which  unite,  tie  together,  and  Holidarize  nil 
places  and  all  times.  In  spite  of  the  practical  audacity  of  hU 
socialist  aphorisms,  he  has  paid  an  invoUintjU'V  homage  to  the 
present  order  of  things.     He  has  but  one  reform,  which  is  negii- 
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tivc.     It  conaiatB  in  suppressing  in  society  the  moat  powerful  and 
marvellous  part  of  its  machinery. 

I  have  explained  in  another  place  the  Ut^ithmcy  and  perpetuity 
of  Interest.  I  shall  content  myself  at  present  with  reminding  the 
reader — 

1*/,  That  the  legitimacy  of  interest  rests  upon  the  fact,  that  he 
who  accords  delay  renders  service.  Interest,  then,  is  legitimate  in 
virtue  of  the  principle  of  service  for  sert^ice, 

2dj  That  the  perpetuity  of  interest  repoaes  on  this  other  fact, 
that  he  icho  borrows  must  pay  hack  ail  Uiat  he  fuis  borrowed  at  a 
jixed  date.  When  the  thing  lent,  or  its  value,  is  restored  to  its 
owner,  he  can  lend  it  anew.  When  returned  to  him  a  second 
time,  he  can  leml  it  a  third  time,  and  so  on  U)  perpetuity.  Which 
of  the  successive  and  voluntary  horrowers  can  Hnd  fault  with  this? 

But  since  the  legitimacy  of  interest  ha.9  been  contested  so 
Beriously  in  our  day  as  to  put  capital  to  Hight,  or  force  it  to  con- 
ceal itself,  I  may  be  permitted  to  show  how  utterly  foolish  and 
insensate  this  controversv  is. 

And,  Hrst  of  nil,  let  me  aak,  would  it  not  be  absurd  and  unjust, 
either  that  no  remuneration  should  be  given  for  the  use  of  capital, 
or  that  that  remuneration  should  l>e  the  same,  whether  the  loan 
were  granted  and  obtained  at  one  year's,  or  two  years',  or  ten 
years*  date  ?  If,  unhappily,  under  this  doctrine  of  pretended 
equality^  such  a  law  should  Hnd  a  place  in  our  code,  an  entire 
category  of  human  transactions  would  be.  suppressed  on  the 
instant.  We  should  still  have  hartcry  and  sides  J</r  rtady  moneyj 
but  we  could  no  longer  have  sales  on  credit,  nor  loans.  The  advo- 
cates of  equality  would  relieve  borrowers  from  the  burden  of  pay- 
ing interest ;  but  ihey  would,  at  the  same  time,  balk  them  of  their 
loans.  At  the  same  rate,  we  might  relieve  men  from  the  incon- 
venient necessity  of  paying  for  what  they  buy.  We  should  only 
have  to  prohibit  them  from  purchasing;  or,  what  would  come  to 
the  same  thing,  declare  prices  illegal. 

There  is  levelling  enough  in  all  conscience  in  this  pretended 
princi]de  of  equality.  First  of  all,  it  would  put  a  stoj*  to  the 
creation  of  capital ;  for  who  would  desire  to  save,  when  he  could 
reap  no  advantage  from  saving?  Then  it  would  reduce  wages  to 
zero,  for  whore  there  is  no  capital  (instruments,  materials,  and 
provisions),  tliere  can  be  neither  ftiture  work  nor  wages.  We 
should  very  soc^n  arrive  at  the  most  perfect  of  all  equalities,  the 
equality  of  nothingness. 
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But  ia  there  any  man  so  blind  as  uut  to  eee  tliat  delay  is  in  itself 
a  circumstance  wliicli  is  onerous,  and,  conaequently,  entitled  to 
remuncriition?  Apm-t,  even,  from  llie  considenition  of  loans, 
would  not  cvci-y  one  endeavour  to  abridge  delays?  It  is  the  object 
of  our  perpetual  solieitudc.  Every  employer  of  workmen  lays 
great  8tre8»  on  tlie  time  which  must  elnpsc  before  lus  returns  come 
in.  He  sells  dcai-cr  or  cheaper  according  as  his  returns  are  more 
or  less  distant.  Were  he  indifferent  on  that  subject,  he  must  for- 
get that  capital  is  power;  for  if  he  is  alive  to  that  consideration, 
he  must  naturally  desire  that  it  should  perfonn  its  work  in  tlie 
shortest  possible  time,  so  ae  to  enable  him  the  ofteuer  to  engage  it 
in  a  new  operation. 

They  aix;  but  short-sighted  Economists  who  think  that  we  pay 
interest  for  capital  only  when  we  borrow  it  The  general  rule  ia, 
that  he  who  reaps  the  satisfaction  should  bear  all  tlie  charges  of 
production,  dchry  iucladedj  whether  he  itudera  the  service  \o  him- 
self, or  has  it  rendei'ed  to  him  by  another.  A  man  in  a  state  of 
isolation,  who  has  no  bargainf*  or  transactions  with  any  one,  would 
consider  it  an  oneroit^s  circumstance  to  be  deprived  of  the  use  of  his 
weapons  for  a  year.  Why,  then,  should  an  ^malogous  circumstance 
not  be  considered  as  onerous  in  society  ?  But  if  a  man  submits 
to  it  voluntarily  for  the  sake  of  another  who  agrees  voluntarily  to 
rcmunerato  it,  what  should  render  that  remimcratiou  illegitimate? 

Nothing  would  be  transacted  in  the  world;  no  enterprise  re- 
quiring advances  would  be  undertaken ;  we  should  neither  plant, 
nor  sow,  nor  lul>our,  were  not  delay  considered  as  iu  itself  an 
onet'om  circumstance,  and  treated  and  paid  for  as  such.  Universal 
consent  is  so  unanimous  on  this  point,  that  no  exchange  takes 
place  but  on  this  principle.  Delays,  hindrances,  enter  into  the 
appreciation  of  servicesj  and,  consequently,  hito  the  constitution  of 
vaiae. 

Thus,  in  their  crusade  against  interest,  the  ndvocateB  of  equal- 
ity not  only  trample  under  foot  the  moat  obvious  notions  of  equity 
— they  ignore  not  oidy  their  own  principle  of  service  for  servicej 
but  sXao  the  authority  of  mankind  and  universal  practice.  How 
can  they,  in  the  face  of  day,  exhibit  the  overweening  pride  which 
such  a  pretension  supposes?  Is  it  not,  indeed,  a  very  strange  and 
a  very  sad  thing,  that  these  sectaries  should  adopt,  not  only 
tacitly,  but  ollen  in  so  many  words,  the  motto,  that,  since  the 
beginning  of  the  world,  all  men  have  been  mistaken  except  them- 
selves.    Omnejty  ego  non. 
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Pardon  me  for  ihus  insisting  on  tlic  iL't^itiiiuicy  of  intoroat,  which 
is  founded  on  this  princiiilc,  that,  girtcc  dd*iy  is  costlyy  it  must  bt 
paid  for — to  coat  and  to  pay  being  correlative  terms.  The  fault 
lies  iu  tlie  i»pirit  of  our  ago.  It  is  quite  necessary  to  defend  vital 
truthf^j  admitted  generally  hy  mankind,  but  attarkcd  and  brought 
into  question  by  a  few  fanatical  innovators.  For  a  wi'itw  who 
tspires  to  demonstrate  the  harmony  of  phenomena  in  the  aggre- 
gate, it  is  a  painful  tbing,  you  may  believe,  to  be  constantly 
stopped  by  tlie  necessity  of  elucidatinj?  the  most  elementary 
notions.  Would  Laplace  have  been  able  to  ex])Iain  the  planetary 
system  in  all  it8  simplicity,  if,  among  hia  readers,  there  had  not 
existed  certain  common  and  received  ideas, — if  it  had  been  necea- 
sary  for  him,  in  order  to  prove  that  the  earth  turns  upon  its  axis, 
to  begin  by  teacbing  numeration  ?  Such  is  the  hard  fate  of  the 
Economist  of  our  day.  If  he  neglects  the  rudiments,  he  is  not 
understood — if  he  explains  them,  the  beauty  and  simplicity  of  his 
system  Is  lost  S)<^ht  of  in  the  multiplicity  of  details. 

It  is  a  happy  thing  for  mankind  that  Interest  can  l^e  shown  to 
be   legitiniiite.     Wc  should  othei-wiae  be  plact'd  in  a  miHc'rable 
dilemma — wc  must  cither  p»*jrish  by  remaining  just,  or  make  pro- 
by  means  of  inju«tiee. 
very  branch  of  industry  is  an  aggregate  of  Eflforts.     But,  as 

-gurds  efforts,  there  is  an  important  distinction  to  be  made.  Some 
efforts  are  connt-cted  with  wervicejj  which  we  arc  presently  engaged 
in  rendering;  others  with  an  indetinite  series  of  analogous  services, 
l<et  mc  explain  myself. 

The  days  work  of  the  water- airrier  must  l«  \ys\A  for  by 
those  who  profit  by  hia  labour.  But  hia  anterior  labour  in  making 
his  barrow  and  his  water-cask  must,  as  rcganls  mmancration,  be 
spread  over  an  in<leteruiinate  number  of  consumers. 

In   the   same   way,    ploughing,   Bowing,   harrowing,  weeding, 
g  down,  thr;ishing(  apply  only  to  the  present  harvest ;  but 
ing,  enclosing,  draining,  building,  impruviug,  apply  to  and 
I  facilitate  an  indelinite  number  of  future  harvests 

According  to  the  general  law  of  service  for  aermcej  those  who 
receive  the  ultimate  siuisfaction  must  recomperwc  the  efforts  which 
bav«  been  made  for  them.  As  regards  the  first  class  of  efforts, 
there  is  no  diiKeuUy.  They  aie  bargained  fur  and  entimated  by 
the  man  who  makes  them,  and  the  man  who  profits  by  them.  But 
how  are  thi>tw  of  the  second  class  to  be  estimated?  How  is  a  just 
proportion  of  tlie  permanent  advances,  the  general  costs,  and  what 
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the  Economists  term  fixed  capital,  to  be  spread  over  the  whole 
scries  of  satlftfactions  which  lliey  are  destined  to  realize ?  By  what 
process  can  we  distiibute  the  burden  among  those  to  whom  the 
water  is  fm*nished  down  to  tlie  time  when  the  barrow  shall  be  worn 
out^  and  among  all  the  consumers  of  corn  until  the  period  when 
the  field  will  produce  no  more? 

I  know  not  how  they  would  resolve  this  problem  in  Icarie,  or  at 
the  Phnlanstlre.*  But  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  gentlemen 
who  manufjicture  artificial  societies,  and  who  are  so  fertile  in 
arrangements  and  expedients,  and  so  prompt  to  compel  their  adop- 
tion by  Law  (or  constraint),  could  imagine  no  solution  more  in- 
genious than  the  very  natural  process  which  men  have  adopted 
since  the  bej^inntn«^  of  t!ie  world,  and  which  it  is  now  sought  to 
prohibit  them  from  following.  Here  is  the  process — it  flows  from 
the  law  of  Intfre^t, 

Suppose  a  thousand  francs  to  be  laid  out  on  agricultural  improve- 
ments, the  rate  of  interest  to  be  five  per  cent.,  and  the  average 
return  fifty  hectolitres  of  com.  In  these  circumstances,  each  hec- 
tolitre would  be  burdened  with  one  franc. 

This  franc  is  obviously  the  legitimate  recompense  of  an  actual 
aervicfj  rendered  by  the  proprietor  (whom  we  might  term  a 
labourer),  as  well  to  the  person  who  shall  acquire  a  hectolitre  of 
corn  ten  years  hence  as  to  the  man  who  buys  it  to-day.  The  law 
of  strict  juHtice,  then,  is  obscr^'cd  hero. 

But  if  the  agricultural  improvement,  or  the  barrow  and  the 
water-barrel,  have  only  a  limited  dtiration,  which  we  can  appre- 
ciate approximately,  a  sinking  fund  must  be  added  to  the  interest, 
in  order  that,  when  these  portions  of  capital  are  worn  out,  the 
proprietor  may  be  enabled  to  renew  them.  Still  it  is  the  law  of 
justice  which  governs  the  transaction. 

We  must  not  suppose,  however,  that  the  franc  with  which  each 
hectolitre  is  burdened  as  interest  is  an  invariable  quantity.  It 
represents  a  value,  and  is  subject  to  the  law  of  values.  It  rises  or 
falls  with  the  variation  of  supply  and  demand, — that  is  to  say, 
according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  times  and  the  interests  of 
society. 

It  is  generally  thought  that  this  species  of  remuneration  has  a 
tendency  to  rise,  if  not  in  the  case  of  manufacturing,  at  least  in  the 

•  Allttrion  to  Socialist  works — La  Hi/arme  indusirUBe,  ou  le  PhatanMltre,  IteattU 
perioiliqite,  r^igt  ftar  Ch.  Fourier,  1832. —  VmU  au  Fhalntuiire,  par  M.  Brian- 
crtHrt,  \H<8.—  Vo^tf«en  lenrie,  par  Cahet,  1848.  &c. — Tbassi.ator. 
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e»ae  of  agnctilhtral  improvements.  Supposing  this  rent  to  have 
been  equitable  at  the  beginning,  it  haf»  a  tpndencVj  it  is  said,  to 
degenerate  into  abase;  because  the  proprietor,  sitting  with  hia 
hands  across,  sees  it  incrcn.'ie  year  ai\er  year,  solely  in  consequence 
of  the  increase  of  population  and  the  enlarged  demand  for  com. 

I  allow  that  this  tendency  exists,  but  it  is  not  peculiar  to  the 
rent  of  land, — it  is  common  to  all  departments  of  induPtry,  In 
all,  value  increases  with  the  density  of  population,  and  even  the 
common  day-labourer  earns  more  in  Paris  than  he  could  in 
Brittany. 

And  then,  as  regards  the  rent  of  land,  the  tendency  to  which  we 
have  rpferred  is  powerfully  counterbaknced  by  another  tendency — 
that  of  progress.  An  amelioration,  realized  at  the  present  day  by 
improved  processes,  effected  with  leas  manxial  labour,  and  at  a  time 
when  the  rate  of  interest  has  fallen,  saves  our  paying  too  dearly 
for  improvements  effected  in  former  times.  The  fixed  capital  of 
the  landed  proprietor,  like  that  of  the  mauufacturer,  is  deteriorated 
in  the  long-run  by  the  invention  of  insti-uments  of  equal  value  and 
greater  efficiency.  This  is  a  magnificent  Law,  which  overturns 
the  melancholy  theory  of  Rtcardo ;  and  it  will  be  explained  more 
in  detail  when  we  come  to  the  subject  of  landed  property. 

Observe,  that  the  problem  of  the  distribution  of  the  services 
which  form  the  remuneration  of  permanent  improvements  can  be 
resolved  only  by  a  reference  to  the  law  of  interesL  Tlie  capital 
itself  cannot  be  spread  over  a  succcasion  of  purchaaera,  for  tliis  ia 
rendered  impossible  by  their  indeterminate  number.  The  first 
would  pay  for  the  last,  which  would  be  unjust.  Besides,  a  time 
would  arrive  wlien  the  proprietor  would  become  possessed  both  of 
the  capital  laid  out  in  the  improvement,  and  of  the  improvement 
itself,  which  would  be  equally  unfair.  Let  us  acknowledge,  then, 
that  the  natural  mechanism  of  society  is  too  ingenious  to  require 
the  substitution  of  artificial  contrivances. 

I  have  presented  the  phenomenon  in  its  simplest  form,  in  order 
to  render  it  intelligible  ;  but,  in  practice,  things  do  not  take  place 
quite  as  I  have  dcscriljed  them. 

The  proprietor  does  not  regulate  the  distribution  himself,  or 
determine  that  cAch  hectolitre  shall  be  charged  with  one  iranc, 
more  or  less,  as  in  the  hypothetical  case  which  T  have  put.  He 
finds  an  established  order  of  things,  as  well  with  reference  to  the 
average  price  of  com  as  to  the  rate  of  intere-st.  Upon  these  data 
he  decides  how  he  shall  invest  his  capital.     He  will  devote  it  to 
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agricultural  improvements,  if  he  finds  that  the  average  price  of 
com  will  return  him  the  onlinary  mle  of  interest.  If  not,  he  will 
devote  his  capital  to  a  more  lucrative  brajtdi  of  industry — a  branch 
of  industry  which,  just  because  it  is  more  lucrative,  presents, 
Iiappily  for  society,  greater  attractions  for  capital.  This  movement 
of  capital  from  one  department  to  another,  which  is  what  actually 
takes  place,  tends  to  the  same  result,  and  presents  us  with  another 
Harmony. 

The  reader  will  understand  that  I  confine  myself  to  a  special 
instance  only  for  the  sake  of  elucidating  a  general  law,  which 
apj)lies  to  all  trades  and  profeeaions. 

A  lawyer,  for  example,  cannot  exj>ect,  from  the  first  suit  of 
which  he  happens  to  have  charge,  to  be  reimbursed  the  expense 
of  his  education,  of  his  course  of  probation,  of  his  establishment  in 
business,  which  wo  may  sup])ose  to  amount  to  20,0(K)  francs.  Not 
only  would  this  be  unjust — it  wmild  be  imprjcticablc ;  for  were 
he  to  make  such  a  stipulation,  his  first  brief  would  never  make 
its  appearance,  aud  our  Cujacius  would  be  obliged  to  imitate  the 
gentleman  who,  on  taking  up  house,  could  get  nobody  to  come  to 
his  first  bjdl,  and  declared  that  next  year  he  would  begin  with  his 
second. 

The  same  thing  holds  with  the  merchant,  the  physician,  the 
shipowner,  the  artist.  In  every  career  we  encounter  these  two 
classes  of  efforts — the  second  imperatively  requires  to  be  spread 
over  an  indeterminate  number  of  consumers,  employers,  orctistom- 
ers,  and  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  sueh  a  distribution  without 
reference  to  the  mechanism  of  interest. 

Great  efforts  have  been  made  of  late  to  remove  the  hatred  which 
exists  in  the  popular  mind  against  capital, — infamous,  infernal 
capitjil,  as  it  is  called.  It  has  been  exhibited  to  the  masses  as  a 
Toracioufl  and  insatialtlc  monster,  more  destructive  than  cholera, 
more  frightful  than  revolution,  exercising  on  the  Ixnly  politic  the 
action  of  a  vampire,  whose  power  of  suction  goes  on  increasing 
indefinitely.  Vires  o^^uirit  eundo.  The  tongue  of  this  blood-sucker 
is  called  usury,  revenue,  hire,  rent,  interest.  A  writer,  who  might 
have  acquired  reputation  by  his  great  powers,  and  who  has  pre- 
ferred to  gain  notoriety  by  Lis  juirwloxes,  has  l>ccn  pleased  to 
scatter  these  paradoxes  among  a  people  aLrcady  in  the  delirium  of 
a  revolutionary  fever.  I,  too,  have  an  apparent  paradox  to  submit 
to  the  reader ;  and  I  beg  him  to  examine  it,  and  see  whether  it  be 
not  in  reality  a  great  and  con»:»ling  truth. 
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tut,  first,  1  must  say  a  word  as  to  the  manner  In  which  M. 
Proudhon  and  hU  school  explain  what  they  term  the  illegitimacy 
of  intierat. 

Capital  is  an  instrument  of  la1x»ur.  The  use  of  instruments  of 
labour  is  to  procure  ua  the  co-operation  of  the  (fratuitous  forces  of 
nature.  By  the  steam-engine  we  avail  ourselves  of  the  elastici^ 
of  air;  by  the  watch-8pring,  of  the  elasticity  of  steel;  by  weights 
or  waterfalls,  of  gravitation  j  by  the  voltaic  pile,  of  the  rapidity 
of  the  electric  spark ;  by  the  sun*s  rays,  of  the  chemical  and  phy- 
sical combinations  whicli  we  call  vegetation,  &c.  &c.  Now,  by 
confounding  Utility  with  Value,  we  suppose  that  these  natural 
agents  possess  a  value  \ckich  is  inherent  in  them;  and  thut,  conae- 
quently,  those  who  appropriate  them,  are  paid  for  their  use,  inas- 
much as  value  implies  payment.  We  imagine  that  products  are 
burdened  with  one  item  for  the  services  of  man,  which  wc  admit 
to  be  just;  and  with  another  item  for  the  sorvicca  of  nature, 
which  we  reject  hs  ini({uitou*.  Why,  it  is  asked,  should  we  pay 
for  gravitation,  electricity,  vegetable  life,  elasticity,  and  so  forth  ? 
The  answer  to  this  question  is  to  be  found  in  the  theory  of  value. 
Those  Socialists  who  take  the  name  of  kgalitaires  confound  the 
legitimate  value  of  the  instrument,  which  is  the  offspring  of  human 
labour,  with  its  useful  result,  which,  under  deduction  of  that 
legitimate  value,  or  of  the  interest  which  repreaents  it,  is  always 
gratuitous.  When  T  remunerate  an  agricultural  labourer,  a  miller, 
a  railway  company,  I  give  nothing,  absolutely  nothing,  for  the 

■  phenomena  of  vegetation,  gravitation,  or  the  elasticity  of  steam. 
I  pay  for  the  human  labour  required  for  making  the  instruments 
by  means  of  which  these  forces  are  constrained  to  act ;  or,  what 
suits  my  purpose  better,  I  pay  intereat  for  that  labour,  i  render 
aervice  for  service,  by  means  of  which  the  useful  action  of  these 
forces  is  turned  gratuitously  to  my  profit.  It  is  the  same  thing 
as  in  the  case  of  Exchange,  or  simple  barter.  The  presence  of 
capital  does  not  at  all  modify  this  law,  for  capital  is  nothing  else 
than  an  accumulation  of  values,  of  aervicejij  to  which  is  committed 
the  special  duty  of  procuring  the  co-operation  of  nature. 

_      And  now  for  my  paradox. 

H  Of  all  the  elements  of  which  the  total  value  of  any  product  is 
made  up,  the  part  which  wc  should  pay  for  most  cheerfully  ia 
that   element  which  wc   term   the  interest  of  the  advances,  or 

B  capital. 

H      And  why?     Because  that  clement  enables  us,  by  paying  for 
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WW,  to  save  ttoo.  Because,  hy  its  very  preaence,  it  shows  clearly 
that  natural  forces  have  concurred  in  the  final  result,  without  our 
having  had  to  paj  for  their  co-operation  ;  and  the  consequence  ia, 
that  the  same  general  utility  Is  placed  at  our  disposal,  while  at  the 
same  time  a  certain  jwrtion  of  gratuitous  utility  has,  happily  for 
us,  hcen  substituted  for  onerous  utility;  ami,  in  short,  the  price  of 
the  product  has  been  reduced.  We  acquire  it  with  a  less  propor- 
tion of  our  own  Uibour,  and,  what  happens  to  society  at  large,  ia 
just  what  would  happen  to  an  isolated  individual  who  should  suc- 
ceed in  realizing  an  ingenious  invention. 

Suppose  the  case  of  a  common  artisan,  who  earns  four  francs  »- 
day.  With  two  francs, — that  is  to  say,  with  half-a-ilay's  labouf, 
he  purclijises  a  pair  of  cotton  stockings.  Were  he  to  try  to  pro- 
cure these  stockings  by  his  own  direct  labour,  I  sinccrnly  believe 
that  his  whole  life  would  not  suffice  for  the  work.  How,  then, 
does  it  happen  that  his  half-day's  work  pays  for  all  the  human 
services  which  have  been  rendered  to  him  on  this  occasion? 
According  to  the  law  of  service  fir  servicej  why  is  he  not  forced  to 
give  several  years'  labour? 

For  this  reason,  that  the  stockings  are  the  result  of  human 
wnncw,  of  which  natural  agents,  by  the  intencntion  of  Capital, 
have  enormously  diminished  the  proportion.  Our  artisan,  how- 
ever, pays  not  only  for  the  actual  lalxiur  of  all  those  who  have 
concurred  in  the  work,  but  also  the  interest  of  the  capitil  by 
means  of  which  the  co-operation  of  nature  was  procured;  and  it  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that,  without  this  last  remuneration,  or  were  it 
held  to  be  illegitimate,  capital  would  not  have  been  employed  to 
secure  the  assistance  of  the  natural  agents.  There  would  have 
been  in  the  product  only  onerous  utility  ;  for  in  that  c^se  the 
commodity  would  have  born  the  exclusive  ivsult  of  human  labour, 
and  our  artisan  would  have  been  brought  back  to  the  point  whence 
he  started, — that  is  lo  say,  he  would  have  been  placed  in  the 
dilemma  of  either  dispensing  with  the  stockings,  or  of  paying  for 
them  the  price  of  several  years'  labour. 

If  our  artisan  liad  learnt  to  analyze  phenomena,  he  would  soon 
get  reconciled  to  Capital,  on  seeing  how  much  he  is  indebted  to  it. 
He  would  be  convinced,  above  all,  that  the  gratuitous  nature  of 
the  gifts  of  God  has  bepn  completely  preserved,  and  that  these 
gifts  have  l>ccn  lavished  on  him  with  a  liin'rality  which  he  owes 
not  to  his  own  merit,  but  to  the  beautiful  mechanism  of  the  natural 
social  order.     Capital   does  not  consist   in   the  vegetative  force 
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wnich  baa  made  cotton  genniuate  and  flower,  but  in  the  pains 
taken  hy  the  planter.  Capital  is  not  the  wind  which  tills  the  saiU 
of  the  ship,  or  the  magnetism  which  acta  upon  the  needle,  but  the 
jwi'/M  taken  hy  the  sailmaker  and  the  optician.  Capital  is  not  the 
elasticity  of  steam  which  tuma  tlie  spindles  of  the  mill,  but  the 
pains  taken  by  the  machine^maker.  Vegetation,  the  power  of  the 
winds,  magnetism,  elasticity, — all  these  are  purely  gratuitous; 
and  hence  the  stockings  have  so  little  value.  As  regards  the 
pains  taken  by  the  pliintcr,  the  sailmaker,  the  optician,  the  ship- 
builder, the  sailor,  the  manufacturer,  the  merchant,  they  are 
spread — or,  rather,  so  far  as  capital  is  concerned,  the  interest  of 
that  capital  is  spread — over  innumerable  purchasers  of  stockings; 
and  this  is  tlic  reason  why  the  portion  of  labour  given  by  each  of 
these  purchasers  is  so  small. 


b 


Modem  reformers !  when  I  see  you  desiring  to  replace  this 
admirable  natural  order  by  an  arrangement  of  your  own  invention, 
there  arc  two  things  (although  they  are  in  reality  one  and  the 
same)  which  confound  me, — namely,  your  want  of  faith  in  Provi- 
dence, and  your  faith  in  yourselves — your  ignorance,  and  your 
presumption. 

It  follows  from  what  I  have  said  that  the  progrcssof  mankind  coin- 
cides with  the  rapid  creation  of  Capital ;  for  to  say  that  new  capital 
is  formed,  is  just  to  say,  in  other  words,  that  obstacles,  formerly 
onerously  combated  by  labour,  are  now  gratuitously  combated  by 
nature ;  and  that,  be  it  observed,  not  for  the  profit  of  the  capitalist, 
but  for  the  profit  of  the  community. 

This  being  so,  the  paramount  interest  of  all  (in  an  economical 
point  of  view,  and  rightly  imderstood)  is  to  favour  the  rapid  crea- 
tion of  capital.  But  capital,  if  I  may  say  so,  increases  of  its  own 
accord  under  the  triple  influence  of  activity,  frugality,  and  security. 
We  can  scarcely  exercise  any  direct  influence  on  the  activity  and 
frugality  of  our  neighbours,  except  through  the  medium  of  public 
opinion,  by  an  intelligent  communication  of  our  antipathies  and 
our  sympathies.  But  as  regartls  security  we  can  do  much,  for, 
without  security,  capital,  far  from  being  formed  and  accumulated, 
conceals  itself,  takes  flight,  and  porishce;  and  this  shows  us  how 
suicidal  that  popular  ardour  is  which  displays  iuclf  in  disturbing 
the  public  tranquillity.  I^ct  the  working-classes  be  well  assured 
that  the  mission  of  Capital  from  the  be^nning  has  been  to  set 
men  free  from  the  yoke  of  ignorance,  of  want,  and  of  despotism; 
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and  that  to  frighten  away  Capital  is  to  rivet  a  triple  chain  on  the 
energic»  of  the  human  race. 

The  rtVejj  acqiiint  euruio  may  he  applied  with  rigorous  exactitude 
to  capital,  and  it8  beneticcnt  intiucncc.  Capital,  when  formed, 
necPBsarily  leaves  dieposahle  hoth  labour  and  the  remuneration  of 
that  labour.  It  carriea  in  itaelf,  then,  a  power  of  progreasion. 
There  is  in  it  something  which  resembles  the  law  of  velocities. 
This  progreAsion  economical  science  haa  omitted  hitherto  to  oppose 
to  the  other  progression  which  Malthus  has  remarktMl.  It  is  a 
Harmony  which  we  cannot  explain  in  this  place,  but  must  reserve 
for  the  chapter  on  Population. 

But  I  must  here  put  tlie  reader  on  his  guard  against  a  specioiu 
objection.  If  the  mission  of  capita],  it  may  be  said,  is  to  cause 
nature  to  execute  work  whicli  has  been  hitherto  executed  by 
human  labour,  whatever  good  it  may  confer  upon  mankind,  it 
mu.st  <lo  injury  to  the  working-classes,  especially  to  those  classes 
who  live  by  wages;  for  everything  which  throws  hands  out  of 
employment,  and  renders  them  disposable,  renders  competition 
more  intense ;  and  this,  undoubtedly,  is  the  secret  reason  ot"  the 
antipathy  of  the  working-classes  tu  men  of  capital.  If  this  objec- 
tion were  well  founded,  we  should  have  a  discordant  note  in  the 
social  harmony. 

The  illusion  arises  from  losing  sight  of  this,  that  capt'talj  m 
proportion  as  its  action  is  extended^  sets  Jree  ami  renders  disposable 
a  certain  amount  of  human  effortSj  only  by  setting  free  and  rendering 
disposahle  a  corresponding  fund  of  remxtnerntion,  so  that  these  two 
elements  meet  and  compensate  one  another.  The  labour  is  not 
paralyzed.  Replaced  in  a  special  department  of  industry  by 
gratuitous  forces,  it  sets  to  work  upon  other  obstacles  in  the  general 
march  of  progress,  and  with  mor^*  certain^,  inasmuch  as  it  finds 
its  recompense  prepared  beforehand. 

Recurring  to  our  former  illustration,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the 
price  of  stockings  (like  that  of  books,  and  all  things  else)  is  lowered 
by  the  action  of  capital,  only  by  leaving  in  the  hands  of  the  pur- 
chaser a  part  of  the  former  price.  This  is  too  clear  for  illustration. 
The  workman  who  now  pays  two  francs  for  what  he  paid  six  franca 
for  formerly,  has  four  franca  left  at  his  disposal.  Now,  it  is  exactly 
in  that  proportion  that  human  labour  has  been  replaced  by  natural 
forces.  These  forces,  then,  are  a  pure  and  simple  acquisition, 
which  alters  in  no  respect  the  relation  of  lalx>ur  to  available 
rcmnncration.     It  will  be  remembered  that  the  answer  to  this 
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Objection  waa  giyen  formerly,*  when,  obaerving  upon  man  in  a 
state  of  isolation,  or  reduced  once  more  to  the  primitive  law  of 
hatter,  I  put  the  rpader  on  his  guard  against  the  illasion  which  it 
is  my  ohJL'ct  here  to  dispel. 

We  may  leave  capital,  then,  to  take  care  of  itself,  to  be  created 
and  accumulated  according  to  its  own  proper  tondeneies,  and  the 
wants  and  desires  of  men.  Do  not  imagine  that,  when  the  common 
labourer  economizes  for  his  old  daya,  when  the  father  of  a  family 
aetA  his  son  up  in  business,  or  provides  a  dowrr  for  his  daughter, 
they  axe  exercising  to  the  detriment  of  the  public  that  noble  attri- 
bute of  man,  Foresight ;  but  it  would  be  so,  and  private  virtues 
would  be  in  direct  antagonism  with  the  general  good,  were  there 
ftn  incompatibility  between  Capital  and  Labour, 

Far  from  mankind  being  subjected  to  this  contradiction,  or,  I 
might  rather  say,  this  imjKissibility  (for  how  cau  we  conceive  pro- 
gressive evil  in  the  aggregate  to  result  from  progressive  good 
in  individual  cases?)  we  must  acknowledge  that  Providence,  in 
justice  and  mercy,  has  assigned  a  nobler  part  to  Labotur  than  to 
Capital  in  the  work  of  progress,  and  has  afforded  a  stimulant 
more  efficacious,  a  recompense  more  liberal,  to  the  man  who  lives 
by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  than  to  the  man  who  subsists  upon  the 
exertions  of  his  forefathers. 

In  fact,  having  established  that  every  increase  of  capital  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  necessary  increase  of  general  prosperity,  I  venture  to  lay 
down  the  following  principle  with  reference  to  the  distribution  of 
wealth, — a  principle  which  I  believe  will  be  fomid  unassailable : — 

**  In  projtorlion  fo  tJte  increase  of  Oajtttalj  the  absolute  share  of 
(he  total  product  falUufj  to  Uie  capttah'sl  is  augmentedj  and  hia  rela- 
tive share  is  diminished;  ivhiie^  on  the  contrartfy  the  labourer's 
Mhure  is  increased  /jotA  absolHtely  and  relatively" 

I  shall  explain  this  more  clearly  by  figures: — 

Suppose  the  total  products  of  society,  at  successive  epochs,  to 
be  represented  by  the  figures  1000,  2000,  3000,  4000,  &c. 

I  maintain  that  the  share  falling  to  the  capitalista  will  descend, 
snccessivoly,  fiT)m  50  per  cent.,  to  40,  35,  30  per  cent.,  and  that 
the  share  of  the  labourers  will  rise,  consequently,  from  50  per 
cent.,  to  60,  65,  70  per  cent., — bo  that  the  ahsolutr  share  of  the 
iSt  will  1>e  always  greater  at  each  period,  although  his  r«Za- 
will  be  smaller. 

*   Ante,  p.  54,  fl  Mtf. 
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The  division  will  take  place  in  thi«  way, — 


First  period,  , 
Second  period. 
Third  period, 
Fourth  period, 


Total  Product.  Shan  of  CkplullsC  Bhm  of  h»J»mtr. 
1000                    500  500 

2000  600  1200 

3000  1050  1960 

4000  1200  2800 


Such  is  the  great,  admirable,  reassuring^  necessary,  and  inJUx~ 
tble  law  of  Capital.  To  demonstrate  it,  appears  to  me  to  be  the 
true  way  to  strike  with  diacredit  the  declamations  which  hare  eo 
long  been  dinned  into  our  cars  against  the  atidityj  the  tyranny^  of 
the  most  powerftal  instrnrarnt  of  civilisation  and  of  equality  which 
has  ever  proceeded  from  tlie  hiimun  faculties. 

The  demonstration  is  twofold.  First  of  all,  we  must  prove  that 
the  relative  share  of  the  protluct  falling  to  the  capitalist  goes 
continually  diminishing.  This  is  not  dilficult ;  for  it  only  amoonli 
to  saying  that  the  more  abundant  capital  htcomeSj  tJie  more  uitere 
falls.  Now,  this  is  a  matter  of  fact,  incontestable  and  uncontested. 
Not  only  does  science  explain  it — it  is  self-evident.  Scliools  the 
most  eccentric  admit  it.  It  forms  the  basis  of  their  theory,  for  it  is 
from  this  very  fall  of  interest  tlmt  they  infer  the  necessary,  the 
inevitable  aimihiliition  of  whnt  they  choose  to  brand  as  infernal 
Capital.  Now,  any  they,  iiiasauicli  as  this  annihilation  is  neces- 
sary, is  inevitable,  and  must  take  place  in  a  given  time ;  and, 
moreover,  implies  the  realization  of  a  positive  good,  it  is  incum- 
bent on  us  to  hasteu  it  aud  insure  it.  I  am  not  concerned  to  refute 
these  principles,  or  the  deductions  drawn  Irom  them.  It  is  enough 
that  Economists  of  all  schools,  as  well  as  socialists,  egalitairesy  and 
others,  all  admit,  in  point  of  fact,  tliat  interest  falls  in  proportion 
as  capital  becomes  more  abmidant.  Whether  they  admit  it  or  not, 
indeed,  the  fact  is  not  the  less  certain.  It  rests  upon  the  authority 
of  universal  experience,  and  on  the  acquiescence,  involnntary  it 
may  be,  of  all  the  capitalists  in  tlie  world.  It  is  a  fact  ttial  the 
interest  of  capital  is  lower  in  Spdin  than  in  Mexico,  in  France 
than  in  Spain,  in  England  than  in  France,  in  Holland  than  in 
England.  Now,  when  interest  falls  from  20  to  15  per  cent.,  and 
then  to  10  to  8,  to  6,  to  6,  to  4^,  to  4,  to  i^,  to  3  per  cent.,  what 
does  that  mean  in  relation  to  the  question  which  now  engages  uaV 
It  means  that  capital,  as  the  recompense  of  its  co-operation  in  the 
work  of  production,  in  the  realization  of  wealth,  is  content,  or,  if  ^ 
yon  will,  is  forced  to  be  content,  with  a  smaller  and  smaller  share 
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the  product  in  proportion  &a  capital  increaaes.  Docs  it  consti- 
tute one-tliird  of  the  value  of  com,  of  cloth,  of  houses,  of  ships,  of 
CAnals?  in  other  words,  when  these  things  are  sold,  does  one-third 
of  the  price  fall  to  the  capitalist,  and  two-thirds  to  the  labourer? 
By  degrees,  the  cjipitalist  receives  no  more  than  a  fourth,  a  fifth, 
a  sixth.  His  relative  share  goes  on  diminishing,  while  that  of  the 
labourer  goes  on  increasing  in  the  same  proportion ;  and  the  first 
put  of  ray  demonstration  is  complete. 

It  remains  for  me  to  prove  that  the  ahsolute  share  falling  to  the 
capitalist  goea  on  constantly  incrcaaiiig.  It  is  very  true  that  the 
tendency  of  interest  is  to  fall.  But  when,  and  why?  When,  and 
because,  the  capital  becomes  more  abundant.  It  is  then  quite 
possible  that  the  total  product  should  be  increased  while  the  per' 
centage  is  diminished.  A  man  has  a  larger  income  with  200,000 
francs  at  four  per  ccut.,  than  with  100,000  francs  at  five  per  cent., 
although,  in  the  first  case,  he  charges  less  to  the  manufacturer  for 
the  use  of  his  capital.  The  same  thing  holds  of  a  nation,  and  of 
t!ie  world  at  large.  Now,  I  maintain  that  the  jter-cfintage^  in  its 
tendency  to  fall,  neither  docs  nor  can  follow  a  progression  so  rapid 
that  the  sum  VAal  of  interest  should  be  smaller  when  capital  is 
abundant  than  when  it  ia  scarce.  I  admit,  indeed,  that  if  the 
capital  of  mankind  be  represented  by  100  and  interest  by  5, — 
this  interest  will  amount  to  no  more  than  4  when  the  capital 
shall  have  mounted  to  200.  Here  we  see  the  simultaneousness  of 
the  two  effects.  The  less  the  relative  part,  the  greater  the  absolute 
part.  But  my  hypothesis  does  not  admit  tliat  the  increase  of 
capital  irom  100  to  200  is  suificicut  to  make  interest  lali  from  5 
to  2  per  cent.,  for  example ;  because,  if  it  were  so,  the  capitalist 
who  had  an  income  of  6000  francs  with  100,000  francs  of  capital, 
would  have  no  greater  income  than  4000  francs  with  200,000 
franca  of  capital.  A  result  so  oontradictoiy  and  impossible,  an 
anomaly  so  strange,  would  be  met  with  the  simplest  and  most 
agreeable  of  remedies ;  for  then,  in  order  to  increase  your  income, 
it  would  only  be  necessary  to  consume  half  your  capital.  A 
happy  and  whimsical  age  it  would  be  when  men  could  enrich  by 
impoverishing  themselves ! 

We  must  take  care,  then,  not  t^  lose  sight  of  the  combination 
of  these  two  correlative  facts.  The  increase  of  capital,  and  the 
fall  of  interest,  take  place  nexesaarily  in  auch  a  way  that  the  total 
product  is  continually  augmented. 

And  let  us  remark  in  passing,  that  this  completely  exposes  the 
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fallacy  of  tLoae  who  imngine  that  because  interest  falls,  it  tends 
to  aiinihihition.  Tlie  effect  of  that  wnnM  be,  that  a  time  would 
arrive  when  capital  wuold  l>e  so  much  increased  aa  to  yield 
nothing  to  its  poaseasors.  Keep  your  mind  easy  on  that  score — 
before  that  time  cornea,  capitalists  will  dwsipate  the  stock  in 
order  to  ensure  tlie  n^appearancc  of  interest. 

Such  is  the  great  law  of  Capital  and  Labour  in  what  concerns 
the  distribution  of  the  product  of  their  joint  agency.  Each  of 
them  has  a  j^^tej  and  greater  ahmhite  share,  but  the  proportional 
share  of  the  capitalist  is  continually  diminished  as  compared  with 
that  of  the  labourers. 

Cease,  then,  capitalists  and  workmen,  toregaid  each  other  with 
an  eye  of  envy  and  distrust,  Sliul  your  ears  against  those  absurd 
declamations  which  proceed  from  ignorance  and  presumption, 
which,  under  pretence  of  insuring  ftiture  prrwperity,  blow  the 
flame  of  present  discord.  Be  assured  that  your  interests  are  one 
and  identical ;  that  they  are  indisputably  knit  together ;  that  they 
tend  t*igether  towards  tlie  reiJi?.ation  of  the  public  go<>d  ;  that  the 
toils  of  the  present  generation  min^jle  with  the  labours  of  genera- 
tions which  are  past ;  that  all  who  co-operate  in  the  work  of  pro- 
duction receive  their  share  of  the  produce;  and  that  the  most 
ingenious  and  most  equitable  distribution  is  effected  among  you 
by  the  wise  laws  of  Providence,  and  under  the  empire  of  freedom, 
independently  altogether  of  a  parjisite  sentimentalism,  which 
would  imp»^>sc  upon  you  its  decrees  at  the  expense  of  your  well- 
being,  your  liberty,  your  securit}-,  and  your  self-respect. 

Capital  has  its  root  in  these  attributes  of  man — Foresight,  In- 
telligence, and  Frugality.  To  set  about  the  creation  of  capital 
we  must  look  fonvard  to  the  future,  and  sacrifice  the  present  to  it 
— we  must  exercise  a  noble  empire  over  ourselves  and  over  our 
appetites ;  we  must  resist  the  seduction  of  present  enjoyments, 
the  impulses  of  vanity  and  the  caprices  of  fashion  and  of  public 
opinion,  always  so  indulgent  to  the  thoughtlejw  and  the  prodigal. 
We  must  study  cause  and  effect,  in  order  to  discover  by  what 
processes,  by  what  instruments,  nature  can  be  made  to  co-operat* 
ij»  the  work  of  production.  We  must  be  animated  by  love  for 
our  families,  and  not  grudge  present  sacrifices  for  the  sake  of 
those  who  are  dear  to  us,  and  who  will  nrap  tlie  fruits  after  we 
ourselves  have  disappeared  from  the  scene.  To  create  capital  is 
to  prepare  food,  clothing,  shelter,  IcisnTO,  instruction,  independence, 
dignity,    for   fiitum   generations.      Nothing   of  all    this   can   l>e 
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cted  without  bringiug  into  play  motives  which  arc  eminently 
ftocial,  and,  what  is  more,  convertinj^  these  virtues  into  habits. 

And  yet  it  is  very  usual  to  attribute  to  capital  a  sort  of  fatal 
efficacy,  the  effect  of  which  ia  to  introduce  egotism,  austerity, 
Maohiavclism,  into  tlie  hcarta  of  those  who  aspire  to  possess  it. 
But  let  us  not  be  misunderstood.  There  are  countries  where 
labour  is  of  little  valuc^  and  the  little  that  is  earned  is  shared  by 
the  government.  In  order  to  snatdi  from  you  the  fmit  of  your 
toil,  what  is  called  the  State  surrounds  you  with  a  multitude  of 
tTAmmeJB.  It  interferes  with  all  your  actions,  and  mixes  itself 
np  in  all  your  concerns.  It  domineers  over  your  mind  and 
your  faith.  It  diaarrnngea  all  interests,  and  places  tliem  in  an 
artificial  and  precarious  position.  It  enervates  individual  energy 
and  activity,  by  usurping  tlie  direction  of  all  affaire.  It  makes 
the  res{>onsibility  of  actions  fall  upon  people  with  whom  it 
amounts  to  nothing,  so  that  by  degrees  all  notions  of  what  is  just 
or  unjust  are  effaced.  By  its  diplomacy  it  embroils  the  nation  in 
quarrels  with  all  the  world,  and  then  the  army  and  navy  are 
brought  into  play.  It  warps  the  popuhir  mind  as  much  as  it  can 
upon  all  economical  questions  ;  for  it  is  necessary  to  make  tlie 
masses  believe  tliat  its  foolish  expenditure,  its  unjust  aggressions, 
its  conquests,  its  colonies,  are  for  them  a  source  of  riches.  In 
such  conntrirs  it  is  difficult  to  create  capital*  by  natural  means. 
The  groat  object  ia  to  purloin  it  by  force  or  by  fraud  from  those 
who  have  created  it.  We  there  see  men  enriching  themselves  by 
war,  by  places  at  court,  by  gambling,  by  purveying,  by  stock- 
jobbing, by  commercial  frauds,  by  hazardous  enterprises,  hy  pub- 
lic contracts,  &c.  The  qualities  requisite  for  thus  snatching 
capital  from  the  hands  of  those  who  create  it  are  jirecisely  the 
opposite  of  those  necessary  for  its  formation.  It  cannot  surprise 
us,  then,  that  in  countries  so  situated  an  association  is  established 
between  these  two  ideas — capital  and  e<jot\svt ;  and  this  associa- 
tion becomes  ineradicable  when  all  the  moral  ideas  of  the  country 
exhaust  themselves  on  ancient  and  mcdiasval  history. 

But  when  we  turn  our  regards,  not  to  this  abstraction  and 
abuse  of  capital,  but  to  its  creation  by  intelligence  and  activity, 
foresight  and  frugality,  it  is  impossible  not  to  perceive  that  a 
moral  and  social  virtue  is  attached  to  its  acquisition. 

Nor  is  there  less  moral  and  social  virtue  in  the  action  of  capital 
than  in  its  formation.  Its  peculiar  effect  is  to  procure  us  the  co- 
operation of  nature,  to  set  us  free  from  all  that  is  most  material, 
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mnscttlar,  brutal,  in  the  work  of  production ;  to  render  the  in- 
telligent principle  more  and  more  predominant;  to  enlarge  the 
domain,  I  do  not  say  of  idleneasj  but  of  leisure ;  to  render  less 
imperious  the  physical  wants  of  our  nature,  by  rendering  their 
satisfaction  more  easy,  and  to  substitute  for  them  wants  and 
enjoyments  of  a  nature  more  elevated,  more  delicate,  more  refined, 
more  artistic,  more  spiritual. 

Thus,  in  whatever  point  of  view  we  place  ourselves,  whether 
we  regard  Capital  in  connexion  with  our  wants,  which  it  ennobles  j 
with  our  efforts,  which  it  facilitates  ;  with  our  enjoyments,  which 
it  purifies;  with  nature,  which  it  enlists  in  our  service;  with 
morality,  which  it  converts  into  habit ;  with  sociability,  which  it 
develops ;  with  equality,  which  it  promotes ;  with  freedom,  in 
which  it  lives ;  with  equity,  which  it  realizes  by  methods  the 
moat  ingenious — everywhere,  always,  provided  that  it  is  created 
and  acts  in  the  regular  order  of  things,  and  is  not  diverted  from 
its  natural  uses,  we  recognise  in  Capital  what  forms  the  indubi- 
table note  and  stamp  of  all  great  providential  laws, — Harmony. 
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Hecogsisino  in  the  soil,  in  natural  agents,  and  in  instruments  of 
labour,  what  they  incoutestably  jjosaess,  the  gift  of  eugenJeriug 

[Utility,  I  have  endeavoured  to  denude  them  of  what  has  been 
erroneously  attributed  to  them,  namely,  the  faculty  of  creating 
Value, — a  faculty  which  pertains  exclusively  to  the  Services  which 

\  men  exchange  with  each  other. 

This  simple  rectification,  whilst  it  strengthens  and  confirms 
Property,  by  restoring  to  it  its  true  cliaracter,  brings  to  light  a 
most  important  fact,  hitherto,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  overlooked 
by  Economic  science — the  fact  that  there  exists  a  real,  essential, 
and  progressive  Community, — the  natural  result  of  every  social 
system  in  which  liberty  prevails,  and  the  evident  design  of  which 
Is  to  conduct  all  men,  as  brethren,  from  primitive  Equality,  which 
ia  tlie  equality  of  ignorance  and  destitution,  towards  an  ultimate 
Equality  in  the  ^Mjsacssiou  of  truth  and  material  prosperity. 

If  tiiis  radical  distinction  between  the  Utility  of  things  and  the 
value  of  services  be  true  in  itself,  and  in  the  consequences  which 
have  been  deduced  from  it,  it  is  impossible  to  misunderstand  its 
bearing  ;  for  it  leads  to  nothing  leas  than  the  abftorj)tion  of  Utopian 

t  theories  in  science,  and  the  reconcilement  of  antagonistic  schools 
in  a  common  faith,  which  satisfies  all  minds  and  all  aspirations. 
Men  of  property  and  leisure  I — whatever  be  your  rank  in  the 

[Bocial  scale,  whatever  step  of  the  social  ladder  you  may  have 
reached  by  dint  of  activity,  probity,  order,  and  economy — whence 
come  the  fears  which  have  seized  uj>on  you?     The  perfumed  but 

,  poisoned  breath  of  Utopia  menaces  your  existence.  You  are 
loudly  told  that  tlic  fortune  you  have  amassed  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  a  little  repose  in  your  old  age,  and  food,  instniction,  and 

[an  outset  in  life  for  your  children,  has  been  acquired  by  you  at 

fthe  expense  of  yotir  brethren;  that  you  have  placed  yourselves 
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between  the  gifts  of  God  and  the  poor;  that,  like  greedy  tax- 
gathercfH,  you  have  levied  a  tribntc  on  those  gifts,  under  the  name 
of  Property,  of  Interest,  and  of  Rent ;  that  you  have  intercepted 
the  benefits  which  the  common  Father  has  bestowed  on  hia 
children,  in  order  to  make  merchandise  of  them.  You  are  called 
apon  for  restitution ;  and  what  augments  your  terror  is,  that  your 
advocates,  in  conducting  your  defence,  feel  themselves  too  often 
obliged  to  avow  that  the  usurpation  is  flagrant,  Imt  that  it  is  noces- 
Bary.  Such  accusations  T  meet  with  a  direct  and  emphatic  negative. 
You  have  not  intercepted  the  gifts  of  God.  You  have  received  them 
gratuitously,  it  is  true,  at  the  bands  of  nature;  but  you  have  also 
gratuitously  transferred  them  to  yoiur  brethren  without  receiving 
anything.  They  have  acted  the  same  way  towards  you  ;  and  the 
only  things  which  have  been  reciprocally  «wiijw«7*«iW  are  physical  or 
intellectual  efforts,  toils  undergone,  dangers  braved,  skill  exercised, 
privations  submitted  to,  pains  taken,  serw'cp*  rendered  urtd  received. 
You  may  perhaps  have  thought  only  of  yourselves  and  your  own 
selfish  interest,  but  that  very  selfish  interej*t  has  been  an  instru- 
meut  in  the  hand  of  an  infinitely  prescient  and  wise  Providence 
to  enlarge  unceasingly  among  men  the  domain  of  Community ; 
for  without  your  eflbrta  all  those  useful  fffecis  which  you  have 
obtained  from  nature,  in  order  to  distribute  them  without  re- 
muneration among  your  brethren,  would  have  remained  for  ever 
inert.  I  say  without  remuneratiofij  because  what  you  have  re- 
ceived is  simply  the  recompense  of  your  efforts,  and  not  at  all  tiie 
price  of  the  gifts  of  God.  Live,  then,  in  peace,  without  fear  and 
without  misgiving.  You  have  no  other  proi>crty  in  the  world 
but  your  right  to  services,  in  exchange  for  other  services,  by  you 
faithfully  rendered,  and  by  your  brethren  voluntarily  accepted. 
Such  property  is  legitimate,  unassailable ;  no  Utopia  can  prevail 
against  it,  for  it  enters  into  the  very  constitution  of  our  being. 
No  theory  can  ever  succeed  in  blighting  or  in  shaking  it. 

Men  of  toil  and  privations  I  you  cannot  shut  your  eyes  to  this 
truth,  that  the  primitive  condition  of  the  human  race  is  that  of  an 
entire  Community, — a  jxrfect  Ef|uality,- — cif  poverty,  of  destitution, 
and  of  ignorance.  Man  redeems  himself  from  this  estate  by  the 
sweat  of  hia  brow,  and  directs  his  course  towards  another  Com- 
munity, that  of  the  gifts  of  God,  successively  obtained  with  less 
effort, — towards  another  Equality,  that  of  material  prosperity, 
knowledge,  and  moral  dignity.  The  progress  of  men  on  the  road 
of  improvement  is  unequal  indeed  ;  and  you  could  not  complain 
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ae  more  hurried  and  precipitate  march  of  tlie  vanguard  of 
progress  to  retard  in  wjinc  measure  your  own  advance.  But  in 
truth  it  is  quite  the  reverse.  No  ray  of  light  penetrates  a  single 
mind  without  in  some  degree  enlightening  yours.  No  step  of 
progress,  prompted  by  the  conscious  possession  of  property,  but  ia 
a  step  of  progress  for  you.  No  wealth  is  creat(^d  which  does  not 
tend  to  your  enfranchisement ;  no  capitalj  which  does  not  in- 
crease your  enjoyments  in  projwrtion  to  your  labour ;  no  acquisi- 
tion, which  does  not  increase  your  facilities  of  acquisition ;  no 
Property,  which  does  not  tend  to  enlarge,  for  your  benefit,  the 
domain  of  Community.  The  natural  social  order  has  been  so 
skilfully  aiTanged  by  the  Divine  Architect,  that  those  who  are 
more  advanced  on  the  road  of  civilisation  hold  out  to  you,  volun- 
tarily or  unconsciously,  a  helping  hand ;  for  the  order  of  things 
has  licen  so  disposed  that  no  man  cjin  work  honestly  for  himself 
without  at  the  same  time  working  tor  all.     And  it  is  rigorously 

I  true  to  affirm  that  every  attack  npon  this  marvellous  order  would 
on  your  part  be  not  only  a  homicidcj  but  a  suicide.  Human 
nature  ia  an  admirable  chain,  which  exhibits  this  standing  miracle, 
that  the  first  links  txsmmunicatc  to  all  the  others  a  progressive 
movement  more  and  more  rapid,  onwards  to  the  last. 

Men  of  philanthropy  I  lovers  of  equality !  blind  defenders, 
dangerous  friends,  of  the  suffering  classes,  who  are  yet  far  behind 
on  the  road  of  civilisation,  you  who  ex|iect  the  reign  of  Com- 
munity in  this  world,  why  do  you  begin  by  xinsettling  all   in- 

(tezBSta  and  shaking  all  received  opinions?  Why,  in  your  pride, 
ahould  you  seek  to  subjugate  men's  wills,  and  bring  them  under 
the  yoke  of  your  social  inventions?  Do  you  not  see  thfit  this 
Community  after  which  yon  sigh,  and  which  is  to  inangiirate  the 
kingdom  of  God  upon  earth,  has  been  already  thought  of  and 
provided  for  by  God  himself?  Does  He  want  your  iiid  to  pro- 
vide a  patrimony  for  his  children  ?  Has  He  ne«d  either  of  your 
conceptions  or  of  your  violence?  Do  you  not  sec  that  this  Com- 
munity is  realized  more  and  more  every  day,  in  virtue  of  His 

I  admirable  decrees ;  that  for  the  execution  of  these  decrees  He  has 
not  trusted  to  your  chance  services  and  puerile  arrangements,  nor 
even  to  the  growing  expression  of  the  sympathetic  principle  mani- 
fested by  chanty  ;  bfit  that  He  has  confided  the  realizatioti  of  His 
providential  designs  to  the  most  active,  the  most  personal,  the  most 
peirmanent  of  all  our  energies, — Self-interest, — a  principle  imbedded 
in  our  inmost  nature,  and  which  never  flags,  never  takes  rest? 
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Study,  then,  the  social  mcchaniam  as  it  comes  from  the  hand 
of  the  Great  Mechanician,  and  you  will  find  that  it  testifies  to  a 
uniTcntal  solicitude,  which  far  outstripa  your  dreams  and  chimeras. 
You  will  then,  I  hope,  in  place  of  presumptuously  pretending  to 
reconstruct  the  divine  workmanship,  be  content  to  admire  and  to 
bless  it. 

I  say  not  that  there  is  no  room  in  this  world  of  ours  for 
reforms  and  reformers.  I  say  not  that  mankind  are  not  to  call  to 
their  service,  and  encourage  with  their  gratitude,  men  of  investi- 
gation, of  science,  and  of  earnestness, — hearts  faithful  to  the 
people.  Such  are  still  but  too  much  wanted, — not  to  overturn 
the  social  laws, — but  to  combat  the  artificial  olfStaclea  which  dis- 
turb and  reverse  the  action  of  these  laws.  In  truth,  it  is  difficult 
to  understand  why  people  should  keep  repeating  such  common- 
places as  this :  "  Political  Economy  is  nn  optimist,  as  far  as 
existing  facts  are  concerned ;  and  affirms  that  whatever  is  is 
right.  At  the  sight  of  what  is  evil,  as  at  the  sight  of  what  is 
good,  Economists  are  content  to  exclaim,  Laissezfairey  Optimists 
with  reference  to  existing  facts  !  Then  we  mu^t  be  ignoiant  that 
the  primitive  condition  of  man  is  poverty,  ignorance,  the  reign  of 
brute  force  I  We  must  be  ignorant  that  the  moving  spring  of 
human  nature  is  aversion  to  all  suffering,  to  all  fatigue;  and  that 
labour  being  fatigue,  the  earliest  manifestation  of  selfishness 
among  men  is  sho^vn  in  their  efiort  to  throw  this  painful  burden 
on  the  shoulders  of  each  other !  The  words  cannibalism,  war, 
slavery,  privilege,  monopoly,  fraud,  spoliation,  irapostiu^,  must 
either  have  never  reached  our  ears,  or  else  we  must  see  in  these 
abominations  the  necessary  machinery  of  progress !  But  is  there 
not  in  all  thU  a  rartain  arannnt  nf  wilful  misrcpn'scntation,  a  con- 
founding of  all  things  for  the  pur|)ose  of  accusing  us  of  confound- 
ing them?  When  we  admire  the  providential  laws  which  govern 
human  transatitions — when  we  assert  tliat  men's  interests  are 
harmonious— when  we  thence  conclude  that  they  naturally  tend 
and  gravitate  towards  the  realization  of  relative  equality  and 
general  progress — it  is  surely  from  the  play  and  action  of  these 
laws,  not  from  their  perturbations  and  disturbances,  that  we  ednce 
harmony.  When  wo  say  laissez  faire^  we  surely  mean,  allow 
tlttse  laica  to  acty  not,  cdloto  thfse  laits  to  be  disturbed.  According 
as  we  conform  to  these  laws  or  violate  them,  good  or  evil  ia  pro- 
duced ;  in  other  words,  men's  interests  are  in  harmony,  provided 
right  prevail,  and  servicer  are  freely  and  voluntarily  exchanged 
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Binat  services.  But  does  tliis  imply  that  we  are  i^ornnt  oFthe 
[>cluf»l  struggle  of  Wrong  against  Kislit?  Does  this  imply 
that  we  lose  sight  of,  or  approve,  the  efforts  which  have  been  made 
in  all  ages,  and  which  are  still  making,  to  alter,  hy  force  or  ft-aud, 
the  natiiral  equivalence  of  services  V  This  is  exactly  what  we  re- 
pudiate as  a  violation  of  the  natural  social  laws,  as  an  attack  upon 
property, — for,  in  our  view,  the  terms,  free  exchange  of  services, 
justice,  property,  liberty*,  security,  all  express  the  same  idea  under 
different  aspects.  It  is  not  the  principle  of  Pro])crty  which  we 
contest,  hut  the  antagonistic  principle  of  S[K)liation.  Proprictora 
of  all  ranks!  rcformera  of  all  schools!  this  is  the  mission  which 
should  reconcile  and  unite  us. 

Jt  is  time,  high  lime,  that  this  crusade  should  begin,  A  mere 
theoretical  war  against  Property  is  by  no  means  the  most  virulent 
or  the  most  dangerous.  Since  tlie  beginning  of  the  world  there 
baa  existed  a  practical  conspiracy  against  it  wliich  is  not  likely 
soon  to  cease.  War,  slavery,  imposture,  oppressive  imposts,  mo- 
Qopolios,  privileges,  commercial  frauds,  colonics,  right  to  employ- 
ment, right  to  credit,  right  to  assistance,  rigbt  to  instruction,  pro- 
gressive taxation  imix>sed  in  direct  or  inverse  proportion  to  our 
power  of  hearing  it,  are  so  many  battering-rams  directed  against 
the  tottering  edifice;  and  if  the  truth  must  come  out,  would  you 
tell  me  whether  there  are  many  men  in  France,  even  among  those 
who  think  themselves  conBcrvative,  who  do  not,  in  one  foi-m  or 
another,  lend  a  hand  to  this  work  of  destnietion  ? 

There  are  people  to  whose  optics  property  never  appears  in  any 
other  form  than  that  of  a  field  or  a  bag  of  crowu-pieccs.  If  you 
do  not  overstrp  sacred  landmarks,  or  sensibly  empty  their  pockets, 
they  feci  quite  comfortable.  Cut  is  there  no  other  kind  of  Pro- 
perty ?  Is  there  not  the  Properly  of  muscular  force  and  intellectual 
power,  of  faculties,  of  ideas — in  a  word,  the  Property  of  Services  ? 
When  I  tlirow  a  service  into  the  social  scale,  is  it  not  my  right 
that  it  sliould  be  held  there,  if  I  may  use  tlic  expression,  sus- 
pended, according  to  the  laws  of  its  natural  equivalence;  that  it 
may  there  form  a  countcriwise  to  any  other  service  wliicli  my 
neighlwur  may  consent  to  throw  into  the  opposite  scale  and  tender 
me  in  exchange?  The  law  of  common  consent  agreed  to  establish 
a  public  force  for  the  protection  of  property  thus  understood.  But 
in  what  situation  are  we  placed  if  this  very  force  assumes  to  itself 
the  mission  of  disturbing  the  equilibrium,  under  the  socialist  pre- 
text that  liberty  gives  birth  to  monopoly,  and  that  the  doctrine  of 
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laisaezjuire  U  odious  and  heartless?  When  things  go  on  in  this 
way,  individual  theft  may  be  rare,  and  nifiy  be  severt'ly  punished, 
but  spoliation  is  organized,  legalized,  and  erected  into  a  system. 
Comfort  yourselves,  RefonncrsI  your  work  ia  not  yet  done — only 
try  to  understand  what  that  work  really  is. 

But  before  proceeding  to  analyze  spoliation,  whether  public  or 
private,  legal  or  illegal,  and  to  consider  its  bearing  as  an  element 
in  the  social  problem,  and  the  part  wiiich  it  playa  in  the  business 
of  the  world,  it  is  necessary  to  form  just  ideas,  if  possible,  of  Com- 
iminity  and  Property ;  for,  aa  we  shall  by  and  by  see,  spoliation 
forms  a  limit  to  property,  just  us  property  forms  a  limit  to 
community. 

From  the  preceding  Chapters,  especially  that  which  treats  of 
Utility  and  Value,  we  may  deduce  this  fonnula: 

Every  man  enjoys  OUATUITOLSLT  all  the  utilities  fumi'sfied  or 
created  by  nature^  on  condition  of  talcing  the  trouble  to  appropriaU 
tAem,  or  of  returning  an  equivalent  service  to  those  who  render  him 
the  service  of  taking  that  trouble  for  him. 

Here  we  have  two  facts  combined  and  mixed  up  together,  al- 
though in  their  own  nature  distinct. 

"W'c  liave  the  gifts  of  nature — gratuitous  materials,  gratiiitoua 
forces.     Tliis  is  the  domain  of  Cwnmunity. 

We  have,  also  human  effntts  devoted  to  the  appropriation  of 
these  materials,  to  the  direction  of  these  forces, — efforts  which  are 
exchanged,  estiinatedj  and  compensated.  This  is  the  domain  of 
I^'operty. 

In  other  words,  as  regards  both,  we  are  not  owners  of  the  Utility 
of  things,  but  of  their  Value,  and  value  is  simply  the  appreciation 
of  reciprocal  services. 

Property,  Community,  are  two  ideas  correlative  to  the  ideas  of 
onerosity  and  gratuitousness ^  on  which  they  are  founded. 

That  whicli  is  gratuitous  is  comwotij  for  every  one  enjoys  a  por- 
tion of  it,  and  enjoys  it  nn  condition  ally. 

That  which  is  onerous  is  appropriated,  because  trouble  taken, 
effort  made,  is  the  condition  of  its  enjoyment,  as  the  enjoyment  ia 
the  reason  for  taking  the  trouble,  or  making  the  effort. 

Does  an  exchange  inten'cnc?  It  is  effected  by  a  comparative 
estimate  of  the  two  efforts  or  the  two  services. 

This  reference  to  trouble,  to  pains,  implies  the  existence  of  an 
Obstacle.     We  may  then  conclude  that  tlic  object  sought  for  ap- 
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f>ximatea  more  nearly  in  the  gratuitoiiB  and  the  common,  in 
proportion  as  the  ohatm-lr  is  U-ss;  ns,  b_v  hyix'thef»i3,  the  complete 
absence  of  ohstaclc  would  render  it  pert'cctly  gratuitous  And 
commnn, 

\»>w,  with  reference  to  human  nnturc,  which  ia  proj^resaivc  and 
pcrftrtible,  the  obstacle  cnn  never  be  regarded  as  an  absolute  and 
invariable  i|uantily.  It  diminishes.  Then  the  pains  taken  dimin- 
ish ulonj<  witli  it — and  the  serv'ice  with  the  pains — and  value  with 
the  service — and  property  with  value. 

And  the  Utility  reinaliis  the  same.  Then  the  gratuitous  and  the 
common  have  pxined  all  that  onei*03ity  and  property  have  lost. 

To  determine  man  to  lab'^ur  he  must  have  a  motive,  nnd  that 

»  motive  is  the  sutisfaelion  he  has  in  view,  or  utility.  His  un- 
doubted and  irrepressible  tendency  is  to  realize  the  greatest  possi- 
ble satisfacliun  with  the  least  possible  labour,  tocau-se  the  p^rcatcst 
Rwuouut  of  utility  to  corrcftprnd  with  tiie  greatest  amount  of  prop- 
erty. Whence  it  follows  that  the  mission  of  Property,  or  rather 
of  the  spirit  of  i>roperty,  ia  to  realize,  in  a  greater  and  greater 

PdegreCj  Community. 
The  starting  point  of  the  himian  race  being  the  maximum  of 
poverty,  or  the  maximum  of  obstacles  to  be  overcome,  it  is  clear 
that  for  all  tliat  ia  gained  from  one  age  to  auothcr  wc  are  indebted 

■  to  the  spirit  of  properly. 

This  Ifcingso,  is  tliei-e  to  be  found  in  the  world  a  single  theo- 
retica!  adversary  of  the  institution  of  propovtyy     Is  it  poH-^ible  to 

■  imagine  a  social  force  at  ouce  so  just  and  so  jxipular?  Tlic  fundar 
mental  dogma  of  Proudhon  himself  is  the  mnfuality  of  services. 
On  this  point  we  are  atp^ed.  What  we  dltTcr  uixm  is,  that  I  give 
this  the  name  of  Proper/y,  because,  on  ^i'm^  to  the  root  of  the 

I  matter,  I  am  convinced  that  men,  if  they  arc  free,  neither  have, 
nor  can  have,  any  other  property  than  that  of  value,  or  of  services. 
On  the  contrary^  Proudhon,  like  most  Economists,  thinks  that 
certain  natural  agents  have  a  value  irhich  ia  inherent  in  Uiem^  and 
that  in  consequence  of  that  they  are  opprcpriateii.  But  as  regards 
property  in  services,  far  from  contesting  it,  he  adopts  it  as  his 
creed.  Do  you  wish  to  go  still  farther?  to  go  the  length  of  aa- 
serting  that  a  man  should  not  have  a  right  of  property  in  bis  own 
exertions?     "Will  it  be  said  that  by  exchange  it  ia  not  enough  to 

■  transfer  gratuitously  the  co-operation  of  natural  agents,  but  also 
■'to  cede  gratuitously  one's  own  efforts?    This  is  indeed  a  daager- 

ou*  doctrine ;  it  is  to  glorify  slavery ;  for  to  assert  that  certain 
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men  must  render,  is  to  assert  that  other  Tiien  most  receive,  servic 
which  are  not  rcmiineratod,  and  that  is  phivcry.  But  if  you  Bay 
that  this  gratuitous  interchange  must  be  reciprocal,  you  get  into 
an  incomprehensible  logomachy;  for  cither  there  is  some  equity 
jn  exchange,  and  then  the  scrvicoj  will,  in  one  way  or  another,  be 
e^niated  and  compensated  j  or  they  will  not  be  estimated  wid 
compensated, — in  which  case  the  oup  party  will  render  a  great 
amount  of  service,  and  the  other  a  small  amount,  and  you  will 
fall  back  again  into  slavery. 

But  it  is  impossible  to  contest  the  legitimate  nature  of  Property 
in  services  which  are  exchanged  on  the  principle  of  equivalence. 
To  explain  their  legitimacy  we  have  no  need  to  have  recourse  to 
philosophy,  or  jurispi-udence,  or  metaphysics.  Socialists,  Econo- 
mists, Advocates  of  Equality  and  Fraternity, — I  defy  the  whole 
body,  uuuierous  as  it  is,  to  raise  even  the  shadow  of  an  objection 
against  the  let/ttunate  mtifuah'ti/  of  voluntary  terciceSj  and  conse- 
quently against  Property,  such  as  I  have  defined  it,  such  as  it 
actually  exists  in  tlu!  natural  social  order. 

I  know  very  well  tliat  in  practice  the  reign  of  Property  is  for 
from  being  an  undivided  sway,  and  that  we  have  always  to  deal 
with  an  antagonistic  fact.  There  are  services  which  are  not  volun- 
tarj-  •  tliere  is  reiiiuneratiou  which  is  not  freely  stipulated  j  there 
are  services  whose  equivalence  is  impaivrd  by  force  or  by  fraud; 
in  a  wonl,  there  is  Spoliation.  The  legitimate  principle  of  Pro- 
perty, however,  is  not  thereby  invalidated  but  confirmed.  The 
very  fact  of  its  being  violated  proves  its  existence.  If  we  put 
faith  in  anything  in  this  world — in  facts,  in  justice,  in  universal 
assent,  in  human  language — we  must  admit  that  these  two  words, 
Property  and  Spoliation,  express  ideas  which  arc  as  opposite,  as 
irreconcilable,  as  far  from  being  identical  as  yes  and  no,  light  and 
darkness,  good  and  evil,  harmony  and  discord.  Taken  literally, 
the  celebrated  formula  that  property  is  thefi  is  absurd  in  the  very 
highest  degree.  It  would  not  be  more  monstrous  to  say  that  t^teft 
in  propertyy  that  what  is  legitimate  is  illegitimate,  that  what  is  is 
tiot,  &c.  The  author  of  this  whimsical  aphorism  probably  wished 
to  show  how  ingeniously  he  could  support  a  paradox,  and  meant 
no  more  than  this,  that  certain  men  are  paid  not  only  for  work 
which  they  do  but  for  work  which  tla-y  don't  do,  thus  appropriating 
to  themselves,  exclusively,  gratuitous  utility — the  gifts  vouchsafed 
by  God  for  the  good  of  all.  In  this  case  all  that  we  have  to  do  is 
to  prove  the  assertion,  and  suhstitntc  the  truism  that  tht^fi  ia  thefi^ 
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To  sUul  meana,  in  ordinary  language,  to  appropriate,  by  force  or 
fraud,  a  value,  \o  the  prejudice  and  without  the  consent  of  the 
person  wlio  has  created  that  value.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  a  false 
Political  Kconomy  has  succeeded  in  enlarging  the  sense  of  that 
ngly  word  steal.  You  begin  by  confounding  utility  with  value. 
Then,  as  nature  co-operates  in  tlic  creation  of  utility,  you  conclude 
that  nature  also  concurs  in  the  creation  of  value,  and  you  say  that 
this  portion  of  value,  being  the  fruit  of  no  ouc's  labour,  belongs  to 
all.  At  length,  finding  that  value  is  never  transferred  without  re- 
muneration, you  add,  that  the  man  who  exacts  a  recompense  for  a 
value  which  is  the  creation  of  nature,  which  is  independent  of  all 
hnman  lalwur,  which  is  inherent  in  Utings^  and  is  by  the  destina- 
tion of  Providence  one  of  their  tntrtimc  qualities^  like  weight  or 
porosity,  form  or  colour,  conimila  a  robbery. 

An  exact  analysis  of  value  overturns  this  scaffolding  of  sublil- 
tica  intended  to  prop  up  a  monstrous  assimilation  of  Property  with 
Spoliation. 

God  has  placed  certain  Sfaterials  and  certain  Forces  at  the  dis- 
posal of  man.  In  order  to  obtain  possession  of  these  materials  and 
forces,  Labour  is  necessary,  or  it  is  not.  If  it  be  not  necessary,  no 
one  will  voluntarily  consent  to  purchase  from  another,  by  means 
of  an  effort,  what,  without  any  effort,  he  can  obtain  from  the  hands 
of  Nature.  In  this  case,  services,  exchange,  value.  Property^  are 
out  of  the  question.  ^  If,  on  the  other  hand,  labour  be  necessary, 
in  equity  it  falls  upon  the  person  who  is  to  receive  the  satisfaction ; 
wbcncc  it  follows  tliat  tlie  satisfaction  is  the  recompense  of  the 
pains  taken,  the  effort  made,  the  labour  undergone.  Here  you 
have  the  principle  of  Property.  This  l^ing  so,  a  man  takes  paina, 
or  submits  to  laliouTj  for  his  own  benefit,  and  becomes  possessed 
of  the  whole  utility  realized  by  this  labour  co-operating  with 
nature.  He  takes  pains,  or  submits  to  labour,  for  another,  and  in 
that  case  he  bargains  to  receive  in  return  an  equivalent  service, 
which  is  likewise  the  vehicle  of  utility,  and  the  result  exhibits  two 
Efforts,  two  Utilities  which  have  changed  hands,  and  two  Satisfac- 
tions. But  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  this,  that  the  transaction  is 
effected  by  the  compaiison,  by  the  apprectationj  not  of  the  two  util- 
ities (ihey  cannot  be  brought  to  this  teat),  but  of  the  two  services 
exchanged.  It  is  then  exact  to  say  that,  in  a  personal  point  of  view, 
man,  by  means  of  laliour,  becomes  proprietor  of  natural  utility 
(that  is  the  object  of  his  labour),  whatever  be  the  rekition  (which 
may  vary  ad  infinitum]  of  labour  to  utility.      But  in  a  90c\al  point 
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of  view,  or  in  reference  to  ead;  other,  men  are  never  proprietors 
except  of  value,  the  fontuintitMi  of  which  ia  not  the  liherality  of 
nature,  but  human  8er\Mce,  pains  taken,  danger  encountered,  skill 
displayedj  in  accuring  that  Ubcriilltr.  In  a  word,  in  what  con- 
cerns niitunil  and  ^aluitnua  utility,  the  last  acquirer,  the  person 
who  is  the  recipient  i}(  the  satisfaction,  is  placed,  hr  cxehanpc,  in 
the  shoes  of  the  tir^tt  labourer.  The  latter  bos  found  himself  in 
presence  of  a  gratuitous  titility  which  he  has  taken  the  pains  to 
appropriate  ;  the  t'onner  retunia  hini  an  eipiivalent  servicCj  and 
thus  substitutes  bitnsclf  in  the  other's  right  and  place;  utility  ia 
Acquired  by  him  by  the  same  title,  that  ia  to  say,  by  a  |:;ratuitonB 
title,  on  condition  of  jjains  taken.  There  is  here,  neither  in  fact 
nor  in  appearance,  any  improper  interception  of  the  gifts  of  God. 
J  venture,  then,  to  lay  down  this  proposition  as  luiassailable : 
In  refativn  to  one  another ^  men  are  proprietors  only  ofvahies.  and 
valueB  repre^nt  onli/  services  compar&ij  aud  voluntarily^  received  and 
renderetf. 

I'biit,  on  the  one  hand,  the  true  meaning  of  the  word  ndue  is 
what  I  have  already  demonstrated  it  to  l)e  (Chapter  V.) ;  and  thai, 
on  the  other,  men  are  never,  and  ncvej*  can  be,  as  regards  each 
other,  proprif  tors  of  anything  but  value,  is  evident  as  well  from  rea- 
soning as  from  experience.  From  reasoning — for  why  should  I  go 
to  purchase  from  a  man,  by  means  of  an  cfl'ort,  what,  without  any 
cH'ort,  1  can  obtain  from  nature  ?  From  universal  experience,  whicli 
is  too  weighty  to  be  despised  ia  this  question, — uolhing  being  more 
iHtlei!  to  give  us  confidence  in  a  thcoi*y  than  the  rational  and  prac- 
tical aoquieseenec  of  men  of  all  ages  and  all  countries.  Now  I  say 
that  universal  consent  ratifies  the  sense  which  I  give  here  to  the 
word  Propcity.  When  a  public  officer  makes  an  inventory  after  a 
death,  or  by  authority  of  juatice,  or  when  a  merchant,  niauufac- 
tiirer,  or  farmer  does  the  same  thing  for  his  own  satisfaction,  or 
when  it  is  d^nc  by  officials  under  a  bankniptey — what  do  they 
inscril»e  on  the  stamped  rolls  as  each  object  prescnlH  il&elfX  Is  it 
its  uftViVy,  its  intrinsic  merit?  No,  it  is  its  value,  that  is  to  say, 
the  equivalent  of  the  trouble  which  any  pmcbaser  taken  at  ran- 
dom would  have  in  procuring  himself  a  similar  c<jmmodily.  Does 
a  jury  named  by  a  judge  to  report  upon  a  work  or  a  commodity 
inquire  whether  it  }ye  more  useful  than  another  work  or  commod»j 
ity?  IXj  they  lake  into  con sidu ration  the  enjoyments  which  may^ 
be  thereby  [trocured'?  Do  they  esteem  a  hammer  more  than  a 
china  jar,  because,  the  hammer  is  admirably  adapted  to  make  thaj 
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of  gravitation  availalile  to  its  possessor?  or  a  glasa  of  water 
more  than  a  Jiamoud,  bccaiiai'  ihc  Ibrmer  is  capable  of  rendering 
more  substantial  ser%Mce  ?  or  tlic  work  of  Say  more  than  the  work 
of  Fourier,  because  from  the  former  we  can  draw  more  rational 
enjoyment  and  more  solid  instruction?  No,  they  vahie^  they  set 
down  the  vafue^  in  rigorous  conformity,  observe,  with  my  defini- 
tion, or,  to  say  bt'tttr,  it  is  my  definition  wliich  is  in  conformity 
with  their  practice.  They  take  into  account,  not  the  natural  ad- 
vantages, or  the  gratuitous  utility,  attaclicd  to  each  commodity, 
but  tiie  exertion  which  each  acquirer  should  have  to  make  for 
himself,  or  to  require  another  to  make  for  him,  in  order  to  procure 
it.  They  never  think  of  the  exertion  which  nature  haa  made,  if 
I  may  hazard  the  expression,  but  upon  the  exertion  which  the  pur- 
chaser would  have  had  to  make.  And  when  the  operation  is  termi- 
nated, when  tlie  public  is  told  the  sum  total  of  Value  which  is 
carried  to  the  balance-sheet,  they  exclaim  with  one  voice,  Here 
IB  tlie  wealth  whicJi  is  available  to  the  PaOPUiETOB. 

As  property  inchides  notliing  but  value,  and  as  value  expresses 
only  a  relation,  it  follows  that  projierty  itself  is  only  a  relation. 

When  the  public,  on  the  inspection  of  two  inventories,  pro- 
nounces one  man  to  be  richer  than  another,  it  is  not  meant  to  say 
that  the  relative  amount  of  the  two  properties  is  indicative  of  the 
relative  absolute  wealth  of  the  two  men,  or  the  amount  of  enjoy- 
mcDts  they  can  command.  There  enters  into  positive  satisfactions 
and  enjoyments  a  certain  amount  of  common  and  gratvitous  ntility 
which  alters  this  proportion  very  mucli.  As  regards  the  light  of 
day,  the  air  we  breathe,  the  heat  of  the  sun,  all  men  are  equal ; 
and  Inequality — as  indicative  of  a  difference  in  property  or  value 
— has  reference  only  to  onerous  utih'ty. 

Now  I  have  often  said,  and  1  shall  probably  have  occasion 
frequently  to  repeat  the  remark  (for  it  is  the  finest  and  most 
striking,  although  perhaps  the  least  understood,  of  the  social 
harmonies,  and  includes  all  the  others),  that  it  is  of  the  easence 
of  progress — and  indeed  in  this  alone  progress  consists — to  trans- 
form onerous  into  gratuitous  utility — to  diminish  vnluc  without 
diminishing  utility — to  permit  each  individual  to  procure  the 
same  things  with  less  effort,  either  to  moke  or  to  remunerate  j  to 
increase  continually  the  mass  of  things  which  ai-c  common,  and  the 
enjoyment  of  which,  being  distributed  in  a  uniform  manner  among 
all,  effaces  by  degrees  the  Inequality  which  results  from  difference 
of  fortune 
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We  must  not  omit  to  anftlyze  very  carefully  tlie  result  of  this 
meohunisni. 

In  contemplating  tlic  phenomena  of  the  social  world,  how  often 
have  I  liad  occasion  to  feel  the  profound  justice  of  Rou^scnti's 
saying:  "11  faut  hcaucoup  de  philoHophie  pour  observer  ce  qu*on 
voit  tons  lea  jours!'*  It  is  dilTicult  to  observe  accurately  wlat  we 
Bee  every  day ;  Custom,  that  veil  which  blinds  the  eyea  of  the 
vulgar,  and  which  the  attentive  observer  cannot  always  throw  off, 
prevents  our  discerning  the  most  marvellous  of  all  the  Economic 
phenomena:  real  wealth  falling  incessantly  ixom  the  domain  of 
Property  into  that  of  Community. 

Let  us  endeavour  to  demonstrate  and  explain  this  democraUc 
evolution,  and,  if  possible,  teat  its  range  and  its  effects. 

I  liave  remarked  elsewhere  that  if  we  desire  to  compare  two 
epochs  as  regards  real  wealth  nnd  prosperity,  we  must  refer  all  to 
acommon  standanl,which  is  unskilled  lalwur  measured  by  time,  and 
ask  ourselves  this  question — -Wliat  difference  in  the  amount  of  satis- 
faction, according  to  the  degree  of  advancement  which  society  has 
reached,  is  a  determinate  quantity  of  unskilled  labour — for  exam- 
ple, a  day's  work  of  a  common  labourer — wipable  of  yielding  uft? 

This  question  impllps  two  others : 

What  was  the  relation  of  the  satisfaction  to  unskilled  labour  at 
the  beginning  of  the  period?     What  is  it  now? 

The  dilference  will  bo  the  measure  of  the  advance  which  gra- 
tuitous utility  has  made  relatively  to  onerous  utility, — the  doniaia 
of  community  relatively  to  that  of  property. 

1  believe  tliat  for  the  politician  no  problem  can  be  proposed 
more  interesting  and  instructive  than  this ;  and  the  reader  must 
pardon  mc  if,  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  solution  of  it,  I 
fatigue  him  with  too  many  examples. 

I  made,  at  the  outset,  a  sort  of  catalogue  of  the  most  common 
human  wants ;  respiration,  food,  clothing,  lodging,  locomotion, 
instruction,  amusement,  &c. 

Let  us  resume  the  same  order,  and  inquire  what  amount  of 
Batiftfactions  a  common  day-labourer  cuuld  at  the  bcgim»ing,  and 
can  now,  procure  himself,  by  a  determinate  numl)er  of  days'  lal}0ur. 

lieapiration. — Here  all  is  completely  gratuitous  and  common 
from  the.  bi^glnning.  Nature  does  all,  and  leaves  us  nothing  to  do. 
Ktibrts,  sorviees,  value,  property',  progress,  are  all  ont  of  the  ques- 
tion. As  regards  utility,  Diogenes  ia  as  rich  as  Alexander — aa 
regards  value,  Alexander  is  as  rich  as  Diogenes. 
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Food. — At  present,  the  value  of  a  hectolitre  of  com  in  France 
iB  the  ec{uivali'nt  of  from  15  to  20  days'  work  of  a  common  im- 
skilled  labourer.  This  is  a  fact  which  we  may  regard  as  animport- 
ant,  but  it  is  not  the  less  worthy  of  remark,  it  is  a  fact  that  in 
our  day,  vicwiug  liumaiiity  iu  its  Icnst  advanced  aspect,  and  as 
represented  by  a  penniless  workman,  enjoyment  measured  by  a 
hectolitre  of  com  can  be  obtained  by  an  expenditure  of  15  days' 
unskilled  labour.  The  ordinary  calculation  is,  that  three  hec- 
tolitres of  com  annually  are  required  for  the  subsistence  of  one 
man.  The  common  labourer,  then,  produces,  if  not  his  subsistence, 
what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  the  value  of  liis  subsistence  by  an 
expenditure  of  from  45  to  00  days*  labour  in  the  year.  If  we 
represent  the  tyjie  of  value  by  one  (in  this  case  one  day  a  unskilled 
labour),  the  value  of  a  hectolitre  of  corn  will  be  expressed  by  15, 
18,  or  20,  according  to  the  year.  The  relation  of  these  two  vaJtiea 
i«^  aay,  one  tojifieen. 

To  discover  if  progress  has  been  made,  and  to  measure  it,  we 
must  inquire  what  this  relation  was  in  tlie  early  days  of  the 
human  race.  In  trutli,  I  darc  not  liazard  a  figui-e,  but  there  is 
one  way  of  clearing  up  the  difficulty.  When  you  hear  a  man 
declaiming  against  the  social  order,  against  the  appropriation  of 
the  soil,  against  rent,  against  muchiuery,  lead  him  into  the  middle 
of  a  primitive  forest  and  in  sight  of  a  pestilential  morass.  Say  to 
hira,  I  wish  to  free  you  from  the  yoke  of  which  you  complain, — I 
wish  to  withdraw  you  from  the  atrocious  struggles  of  anarcliical 
competition,  ftom  the  antagonism  of  iniereais,  from  the  selfishness 
of  wealth,  from  the  oppression  of  property,  from  the  crushing 
rivaliy  of  machinery,  from  the  stitling  ntmospliorc  of  society. 
Here  is  land  exactly  like  what  the  fii-st  clcarers  had  to  encounter. 
Take  as  much  of  it  na  you  please — take  it  by  tens,  by  hundreds  of 
acres.  Cultivate  it  yourself.  All  that  you  can  make  it  produce 
in  yours.  T  make  but  one  condition,  that  you  will  not  have  re- 
course to  that  society  of  which  you  represent  yourself  as  the 
victim. 

As  regards  the  soil,  observe,  this  man  would  be  placed  in  ex- 
actly the  9amc  situation  which  mankind  at  large  occupied  at  the 
beginning.  Now  I  fear  not  to  be  contradicted  when  I  assert,  that 
this  man  would  not  produce  a  hectolitre  of  com  in  two  yeara : 
Ratio  15  to  COO. 

And  now  we  can  measure  the  progress  which  has  been  made. 
As  regards  com — and  despite  his  being  obligrd  to  pay  rent  for  his 
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land,  interest  for  his  capital,  and  hire  for  his  tools — or  rather 
because  lie  pays  tlicm — a  laboiucr  now  obtains  with  15  days' 
work  what  lie  would  ibrmerly  have  had  difficulty  in  procuring  with 
6(H)  days'  work.  The  value  of  com,  then,  measured  by  unskilled 
lalwur,  has  fallen  from  600  to  15,  or  from  40  to  1.  A  hectolitre 
of  com  has  for  man  the  same  utility  it  had  the  day  after  the 
deluge — it  contains  the  same  quantity  of  alimentary  substance — 
it  satisfies  the  aamo  want,  and  in  the  same  degree.  It  constitutes 
an  equal  amount  of  renl  wealth — it  does  not  constitute  an  equal 
amount  of  relative  icealth.  Its  production  has  been  transferred  in 
a  great  measure  to  the  charge  of  nature.  It  is  obtained  with  lest 
hnman  effort.  It  renders  lesa  service  in  passinj^  from  hand  to  hand, 
it  has  leas  value.  In  a  word,  it  has  become  ffratuitousy  not  ab- 
solutely, but  in  the  proportion  of  40  to  1. 

And  not  only  has  it  hecomQ  ffratuitous — it  has  become  common 
to  the  same  extent.  For  it  is  not  to  the  profit  of  the  pei-son  who 
produces  the  com  that  39-40tha  of  the  effort  have  been  annihilated, 
but  to  the  advantJige  of  the  consumer,  whatever  be  the  kind  of 
labour  to  which  he  devotes  himself. 

Clothing. — We  have  here  again  the  same  phenomenon,  A  com- 
mon day-labourer  enters  one  of  the  warehouses  at  the  Marais,*  and 
tliere  obtains  clothing  coneapouding  to  twenty  days  of  his  labour, 
wliidi  wc  suppose  to  be  unskilled.  Were  he  to  attempt  to  make 
this  clothing  himaolf,  his  whole  life  would  be  insufficieut.  Had 
he  desired  to  obtain  the  same  clothing  in  the  time  of  Ilenri 
Quatre,  it  would  have  cost  him  three  or  four  hundred  days'  work. 
What  then  has  become  of  this  difference  in  the  value  of  these 
stuffs  in  relation  to  the  quantity  of  unskilled  labour?  It  has  been 
annihilated,  because  the  gratuitous  forces  of  nature  now  perform 
a  great  portion  of  the  work,  and  it  has  been  annihilated  to  the 
advantage  of  mankind  at  large. 

For  wc  must  not  fail  to  remark  here,  that  every  man  owes  his 
neighbour  a  service  equivalent  to  what  he  has  received  from  him. 
If,  then,  the  art  of  the  weaver  had  made  no  progress,  if  weaving 
were  not  executed  in  part  by  gratuitous  forces,  the  weaver  would 
•till  be  occupied  two  or  (hrec  hundred  days  in  fabricating  the«e 
stuffs,  and  our  workmen  would  require  to  give  him  two  or  three 
hundred  days'  work  in  order  to  obtain  the  clotliiug  he  wants. 
And  since  the  weaver  cannot  succeed,  with  all  his  wish  to  do  so, 

*  Public  waruhouBcs  whoro  pnodn  were  dsponlted,  and  negotiable  rtcnptii  ifMiue^l 
in  exchange  for  them. — Trasmi.atmi:. 
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in  obtAining  two  or  three  hunrlred  days'  laWour  in  recompense  for 
ibo  interAi'ntlun  of  gratuitouiJ  forces,  and  fur  the  progress  achieved^ 
wc  are  warranted  in  saying  that  this  progress  has  l)«en  effected 
to  the  advantage  of  the  purchaser  or  consumer,  and  that  it  is  a 
gain  to  society  at  largo. 

Ci>nveynnce. — Prior  to  all  progrefls,  whi'n  the  human  race,  like 
mr  day-labourer,  was  obliged  to  make  use  of  primitive  and  un- 

tUled  labour,  if  n  man  had  desired  to  have  a  load  of  a  hundred- 
weight transported  from  Paris  to  Bayoune,  he  would  have  had 
ouly  tliis  altemutve,  either  to  take  tlie  load  ou  his  own  shoulders, 
and  perform  the  work  himself,  travelling  over  hill  and  dale,  which 
would  have  rc(iuiri!<l  a  year's  labour,  or  else  to  ask  some  one  to 
perform  tliis  rough  piece  of  work  for  him  ;  and  as,  by  hypothesis, 
the  person  who  undertook  this  work  would  have  to  employ  the 
Bame  nu-ani*  and  the  same  time,  he  would  undoubtedly  demand 
a  remuneration  e(]Hal  to  a  year's  labour.  At  that  perio<l,  then, 
the  value  of  unskilled  labour  being  one,  that  of  transport  was  300 
for  the  weight  of  a  cwt.  and  a  distance  of  2(X)  leagues. 

But  things  are  changed  now.  In  fact  there  is  no  workman  in 
Paris  who  cannot  obtain  the  same  result  by  the  sacrifice  of  two 
days*  labour.  The  alternative  indeed  is  still  tlu»  same.  He  roust 
either  do  the  work  himself,  or  get  others  to  do  it  for  him,  by  remu- 
nerating them.  If  our  day-labourer  perform  it  liimself,  it  will  still 
cost  hira  a  year  of  fatigue  ;  but  if  he  applies  to  men  who  make 
it  their  business,  he  will  find  twenty  carriers  to  do  what  he  wants 
for  tliree  or  four  franco,  that  is  to  »iy,  for  the  equivalent  of  two 
days'  nn^killed  lahour.  Thus  the  value  of  such  labour  being 
represented  by  owe,  that  of  transport,  which  was  represented  by 
300,  is  now  reduced  to  heo. 

In  what  way  has  this  astonishing  revolution  been  brought 
about?  Ages  have  been  required  to  aecomplish  it  Animals 
liave  been  trained,  mountains  have  been  pierced,  valleys  have  been 
filled  up,  bridges  have  been  thrown  across  rivers,  sledges  and 
afterwai'ds  wheeled  carriages  have  been  invented,  obstacles,  which 
give  rise  ID  lalK)ur,  ser^Hces,  value,  hove  iH'cn  removed  ;  in  short,  we 
have  succeeded  in  accomplishing,  with  labour  eqnal  to  two,  what 
our  remote  ancestors  would  have  effected  only  by  labour  equal  to 
300.  This  progiess  has  been  realized  by  men  who  had  no 
thought  but  for  their  own  interests.  And  yet,  who  profits  by  it 
now?     Our  poor  day-labourer,  and  with  him  society  at  large. 

Let  no  one  say  that  tliia  is  not  Communitv.     I  sjiv  that  it  is 
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Commanity  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word.  At  the  outset  the 
BalUfaction  in  question  was,  in  the  estimation  of  all,  the  equivalent 
of  300  days'  unskilled  labour,  or  a  proportionally  smaller  amount 
of  skilled  labour.  Now  298  parts  of  tins  labour  out  of  300  arc 
performed  by  nature,  and  mankind  are  exonerated  to  a  correspond- 
ing extent.  Now,  evidently  ail  men  are  in  exactly  the  same 
situation  as  regards  the  obstacles  which  have  been  removed,  the 
distance  whicli  has  been  wiped  out,  the  fatigue  which  has  been 
obviated,  the  value  which  has  been  annihilated,  since  all  obtain 
the  result  without  having  to  pay  for  it.  What  they  pay  for  is  the 
human  eifort  which  remains  still  to  be  made,  as  compared  with 
and  measured  by  two  days'  work  of  an  unskilled  labourer.  In 
other  words,  tlie  man  who  has  not  himself  effected  this  improvement 
and  who  has  only  muscular  force  to  offer  in  exchange,  has  still  to 
give  two  days'  labour  to  secure  the  .satisfaction  he  wishes  to  obtain, 
AU  other  men  cau  obtain  it  with  a  smaller  sacriHco  of  labour. 
The  Paris  lawyer,  earning  30,000  francs  a-year,  can  obtain  it  for 
a  twenty-fifth  part  of  a  day's  labour,  &c., — by  which  wc  see  that 
all  men  are  equal  as  regards  the  value  annihilated,  and  that  the  in- 
equality is  restrained  within  the  limits*  of  the  portion  of  value  which 
survives  the  change,  tliat  is,  within  tlic  domain  of  Property, 

Economical  science  labours  uuder  a  disadvantage  iu  being  ob- 
liged to  have  recourse  to  hypothetical  cases.  The  reader  is  taught 
to  believe  that  the  phenomena  which  we  wish  to  describe  are  to 
be  discovered  ouly  in  special  cases,  adduced  for  the  sake  of  iUus- 
Iration.  But  it  is  evident  that  what  we  have  said  of  com,  cloth- 
ing, and  me4ins  of  transport,  is  true  of  everything  else.  ^Vlien  an 
author  generalizes,  it  is  for  the  reader  to  particularize ;  and  when 
the  former  devotes  himself  to  cohl  and  forbidding  analysis,  the 
latter  may  at  least  indulge  in  the  pleasures  of  synthesis. 

The  synthetic  law  may  be  reduced  to  this  formula: 

Vaiuej  lehich  is  social  property j  sprinf^s  from  Effort  and  Obstade. 

In  propoi'twn  as  Oie  obstacle  is  lessened,  effort,  valucj  or  the  domain 
of  property  y  is  diminish&i  along  with  it. 

With  reference  to  each  ytfen  satisfaction^  Property  always  recede* 
and  Community  altpays  advances. 

Must  we  then  ctmclude  with  M.  Proud  hon  that  the  days  of 
Property  are  numbered  ?  Because,  as  regards  each  useful  result 
to  be  realized,  each  satisfaction  to  be  obtained,  Pi-operty  recedes 
before  Community,  are  we  thence  to  conclude  that  the  fomier  is 
aV'Ut  to  be  absorbed  and  annihilated  altogether? 
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To  adopt  this  concluaion  would  be  to  niiatalce  completely  the 
nature  of  man.  We  encounter  here  a  sophism  aualogoufl  to  the  one 
we  hare  already  refuted  on  the  subject  of  the  interest  of  capital. 
IntercBt  has  a  tendency  to  fall,  it  is  said ;  then  it  is  destined  ul- 
tinitttely  to  disappear  altogether.  Value  and  property  go  on  dimin- 
ishing; then  they  arc  destined,  it  is  now  said,  to  be  annihilated. 

The  whole  sophism  consists  in  omitting  the  wonls,  for  eacl  de- 
(emtincUa  result.  It  is  quite  true  that  men  obtain  deUrminnU  re- 
ndu with  a  less  amount  of  effort — it  ia  in  this  respect  that  they 
are  projpressive  and  perfectible — it  is  on  this  account  that  we  are 
able  to  affinn  that  the  rehtice  domain  of  property  becomes  nar- 
rower, looking  at  it  as  regards  each  given  satisfaction. 

But  it  is  not  true  ttiat  all  the  reaulu  which  it  is  possible  to  obtain 
are  ever  exhausted,  and  hence  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  it  is  in 
the  nature  of  progress  to  lessen  or  limit  the  absolute  domain  of 
property. 

We  have  repeated  often,  and  in  every  shape,  that  each  given 
effort  may,  in  course  of  time,  serve  as  the  vehicle  of  a  greater 
amount  of  gratuitous  utility,  without  our  being  wan-anted  thence 
to  conclude  that  men  should  ever  cease  to  make  efforts.  All  that 
we  can  conclude  from  it  is,  that  their  forces,  thus  rendered  dispos- 
able, will  be  eraplijyed  in  combating  otlier  obstacles,  and  will 
realise,  with  equal  labour,  satisfactions  hitherto  unknown. 

I  must  enlarge  still  farther  on  this  idea.  These  are  not  times 
to  leave  anything  to  possible  misconstruction  when  we  venture  to 
pronounce  the  fearful  words^  Property  and  Community. 

Man  in  a  state  of  isolation  can,  at  any  given  moment  of  his  ex- 
istence, exert  only  a  certain  amount  of  effort;  and  the  same  tiling 
holds  of  society. 

When  man  in  a  state  of  isolation  realizes  a  step  of  progress,  by 
making  natural  agents  CJ>-opcrate  with  his  own  labour,  the  sum  of 
his  cflTorts  is  reduced  by  so  much,  in  relation  to  ihe  usrfid  rtsuli 
sought  for.  It  would  be  reduced  not  relatively  only,  but  absolutely^ 
if  this  man,  content  with  his  original  condition,  ahonld  convert  his 
>gress  into  leisure,  and  should  abstain  from  devoting  to  the  ac- 
isitiou  of  new  enjoyments  that  portion  of  effort  which  is  now 
Tendered  disposable.  That  would  take  for  grantecl  that  ambition, 
desire,  ORpiration,  were  limited  forces,  and  that  the  human  heart 
wasnot  indefinitely  expansible;  but  it  ia  quite  otherwise.  Robin- 
son Crusoe  has  no  sooner  handed  over  part  of  his  work  to  natural 
agents,  than  he  devotes  his  effbrta  to  new  enterprises.     The  sum 
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total  of  his  efforta  remains  tlie  same, — but  one  portion  of  these 
efforts,  aided  by  a  gi-rater  amount  of  natural  and  gratnitous  co- 
operation, has  become  more  productive,  more  prolific.  This  is 
exactly  the  phenomenon  wliich  we  see  realized  iu  society. 

Because  the  plough,  the  harrow,  tlic  hammer,  the  saw,  oxen  and 
horses,  the  sail,  water-power,  steam,  have  sueccssivcty  relieved  man- 
kind from  an  enormous  amonnt  of  labour,  in  proportion  lo  each  result 
obtained,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  this  labour,  thus  set  free 
and  rendered  disposable,  should  lie  dormant.  Remember  what  has 
been  already  said  as  to  the  indetinitc  expansibility  of  our  wants 
and  desires — and  note  what  is  parsing  around  you — and  you  will 
not  fail  to  see  that  as  often  as  man  succeeds  in  vanquishing  an 
obstacle  by  the  aid  of  natural  agents,  he  sets  his  own  forces  to 
grapple  with  other  obstacles.  We  have  more  facility  in  the  art  of 
printing  thnn  we  had  formerly,  but  we  pnnt  more.  Each  book 
corresponds  to  a  less  amount  of  human  effort,  to  less  vftlue,  len 
property ;  but  we  have  more  books,  and,  on  the  whole,  the  same 
amount  of  effort,  value,  property.  The  same  thing  might  be  said 
of  clothing,  of  houses,  of  railways,  of  all  human  productions.  It 
18  not  the  aggregate  of  values  which  has  diminished  ;  it  ia  the  ag- 
gregate of  utilities  which  has  increased.  It  is  not  the  alfsolute 
domain  of  Property  which  has  been  uaiTOwedj  it  is  the  absolute 
domain  of  Community  which  has  been  enlarged.  Progress  has  not 
paralyzed  laboiu- ;  it  has  augmented  wealth, 

Thin<:;;s  that  are  gratuitous  and  common  lo  all  are  within  the 
domain  of  natural  forces  ;  and  it  is  as  true  in  theory  as  in  fact  that 
this  domain  is  constantly  extending. 

Value  and  Property  are  within  the  domain  of  human  efforts,  of 
reciprocal  services,  and  this  domain  becomes  narrower  and  nar- 
rower as  regards  each  given  result,  but  not  as  regards  the  aggre- 
gate of  results;  as  regards  each  determinate  satisfaction,  but  not 
as  regards  the  aggregate  o'i  satisfactions,  because  the  amotmt  of 
posaihU  enjoyments  is  without  limit. 

It  is  as  true,  then,  that  relative  Property  gives  place  to  Com- 
munity, as  it  is  false  that  absolute  Property  tends  to  disappear 
altogether.  Property  is  a  pioneer  which  accomplishes  its  work  in 
one  circle,  and  then  passes  into  another.  Before  property  could 
disappear  altogether  we  must  suppose  every  obstacle  to  have  been 
removed,  laliour  to  have  been  superseded,  human  efforts  to  have 
become  useless ;  we  must  suppose  men  to  have  no  longer  need  to 
effect  exchanges,  or  render  services  to  each  other ;  we  must  sup- 
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poae  all  production  to  be  B]>ontaiieouB,  and  enjoyment  to  spring 
directly  from  desire ;  in  a  word,  wc  must  suppose  men  to  have 
become  equal  to  goda.  Then,  iudeed,  all  would  be  gratuitousj  and 
we  should  have  all  things  in  common.  Effort,  service,  value,  prop- 
erty, everything  indicative  of  our  native  weakness  and  infirmity, 
would  cease  to  exist. 

In  vain  man  raises  himself  in  the  social  scale,  and  advances  on 
the  road  of  ci\'iltsation — he  is  as  far  aa  ever  from  Omnipotence. 
It  is  one  of  the  attributes  of  the  Divinity,  ns  far  as  we  con  under- 
at&nd  what  is  so  much  above  human  reason,  that  between  volition 
and  result  no  obstacle  is  interjwsed.  God  said,  Let  t/tere  be  I'ffhtj 
and  there  teas  light.    And  it  is  the  powerlessness  of  man  to  express 

■  that  to  which  there  is  so  little  analogous  in  his  own  nature  which 
reduced  Mosea  to  the  necessity  of  supposing  between  the  divine 
will  and  the  creation  of  light  the  intervention  of  an  obstacle,  in 

■  the  shape  even  of  a  word  to  be  pronounced.  But  wliatever  ad- 
vance man,  in  virtue  of  his  progressive  nature,  may  be  destined 
yet  to  make,  we  may  safely  affirm  that  he  will  never  succeed  in 
freeing  liiniself  entirely  from  the  obstacles  which  encumber  his 
H  path,  or  in  rendering  himself  independent  of  the  labour  of  his 
head  and  of  his  hands.  The  reason  is  obvious.  In  proportion  as 
certain  obstacles  are  overcome,  his  desires  dilate  and  expand,  and 

I  new  obstacles  oppose  themselves  to  new  efforts.  We  shall  always, 
then,  have  laboiu:  to  perform,  to  exchange,  to  estimate,  and  to 
value.  Property  will  exist  until  the  consummation  of  all  things, 
increasing  in  mass  in  proportion  as  men  become  more  active  a:id 
more  numerous  j  whilst  at  the  same  time  c^ch  effort,  each  service, 
each  value,  each  portion  of  property,  considered  relatively,  will,  in 
passing  from  hand  to  liarul,  serve  aa  the  vehicle  of  an  increasing 
proportion  of  common  and  gratuitous  utility. 

The  reader  will  observe  that  we  use  the  word  Property  in  a 
very  extended  sense,  but  a  sense  which  on  that  account  is  not  the 
less  exact  JPrcperty  m  the  right  ufhteh  a  man  po9$e3se$  of  applying 
to  hia  own  use  his  own  effortSj  or  of  not  givintf  t/iem  axcay  ejxept  in 

•  consideration  of  equivalent  efforts.  The  distinction  between  Pro- 
prietors and  Prol^tatres,  then,  is  radically  false,  unle&s  it  is  pre- 
tended that  there  is  a  class  of  men  who  do  no  work,  who  have  no 
control  over  their  own  exertions,  or  over  the  services  which  thev 
H  render  and  those  which  they  receive  in  exchange. 
H       It  is  wrong  to  restrict  the  term  Property  to  one  of  its  special 
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forms,  to  capital,  to  land,  to  what  yields  interest  or  rent ;  and  it  is 
in  consequence  oflliis  erroneous  definition  tliiit  we  proceed  after- 
wards to  separate  men  into  two  antagonist  classes.  Analysis 
demonstrates  that  interest  and  rent  are  the  fruit  of  services  ren- 
dered, and  have  the  same  origin,  the  same  nature,  the  same  rights 
as  manual  lalxiur. 

The  world  may  he  regarded  as  a  vast  workshop  which  Provi- 
dence has  supplied  abundantly  with  materials  and  torces  of  which 
human  lahi)ur  makes  use.  Anterior  efibrta,  present  eflbrts,  even 
future  eflbrts,  or  promises  of  efforts,  are  exciianged  for  each  other. 
Their  relative  merit,  as  estahlished  hy  exchange,  and  indepen- 
dently of  gratuitous  forces  and  materials,  hrings  out  the  element 
of  value;  and  it  is  of  the  value  created  by  each  individual  that 
each  is  owner  or  proprietor. 

But  what  does  it  signify,  it  may  be  said,  that  a  man  is  proprie- 
tor only  of  the  value,  or  of  the  acknowledged  merit  of  bis  service? 
The  possession  of  the  value  carries  along  with  it  that  of  the  utility 
which  is  mingled  with  it.  John  has  two  saeksof  com.  Peter  has 
only  one.  John,  you  say,  is  twice  as  rich  in  value.  Surely,  then, 
he  is  also  twice  as  rich  in  utility^  even  natural  utility.  He  has 
twice  as  much  to  eat, 

Uuquestionably  it  is  so  j  but  has  he  not  performed  double  {lie 
labour? 

Let  ns  come,  neveiihclcss,  to  tlie  root  of  the  objection. 

Essential,  absolute  wealth  rc3i<les,  as  we  have  said,  in  utility. 
The  very  word  implies  this.  It  is  utiUty  alone  which  renders 
service  {uti  —  in  French  sercir).  It  alone  has  relation  to  our 
wants,  and  it  is  it  alone  which  man  has  in  view  when  he  de- 
votes himself  to  labour.  Utility  at  all  events  is  the  ultimate  ob- 
ject of  pursuit ;  for  things  do  not  satisfy  our  hunger  or  quench  our 
thirst  because  they  include  value,  but  because  they  pos.sess  utility. 

We  must  take  into  account,  however,  the  phenomenon  which 
society  ejchiluts  in  this  respect. 

Man  in  a  state  of  isolation  seeks  to  realize  utility  without  think- 
ing about  value,  of  whicli,  in  that  state,  he  can  have  no  idea. 

In  the  social  state,  on  the  contrary,  man  seeks  to  realize  value 
irrespective  of  utility.  The  commodity  he  produces  is  not  intended 
to  satisfy  his  own  wanlSj  and  he  has  little  interest  in  its  being 
nsefiil  or  not.  It  is  for  the  person  who  desires  to  acquire  it. to 
judge  of  that.  What  concerns  the  producer  is,  that  it  should  bear 
as  high  a  value  as  possible  in  tlte  market,  as  he  ia  certain  that  the 
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\lti1itie«  he  has  to  receive  in  return  will  he  in  proportion  to  tlie 
value  of  what  he  carries  thither. 

The  division  of  labonr  and  of  oconpationa  leads  to  this  result, 
that  eoch  produces  what  he  does  not  himself  consume,  and  con- 
Biimes  what  he  does  not  himself  produce.  As  producers,  what  we 
ore  in  quest  of  is  \'alue  j  as  consumers,  what  we  seek  is  utility. 
Universal  experience  testifies  to  this.  The  man  who  polishes  a 
diamond,  or  emhroiders  lace,  or  distils  brandy,  or  cultivates  the 
poppy,  never  inquires  whether  the  consumption  of  these  commodi- 
ties is  good  or  had  in  itself.  He  gives  his  work,  and  if  his  work 
realiaes  value,  that  is  enough  for  him. 

And  let  me  here  remark  in  passing,  that  the  moral  or  immoral 
haa  nothing  to  do  with  labour,  but  with  desire ;  and  that  society  is 
improved,  not  by  rendering  the  producer,  but  the  consumer,  more 
moral.  What  an  outcry  was  raised  against  the  English  on  ac- 
count of  their  cultivating  opium  in  India  for  the  deliberate  pur- 
pose, it  was  said,  of  poisoning  the  Chinese !  This  was  to  misun- 
derstand and  misapply  the  principle  of  morality.  No  one  will  ever 
be  efTectually  prevented  from  producing  a  commodity  which,  being 
in  demand,  is  possessed  of  value.  It  is  for  the  man  who  demands 
a  particular  species  of  enjoyment  to  calculate  the  eifccts  of  it  j  and 
it  is  in  vain  that  we  attempt  to  divorce  foresight  from  rcsponsi- 
l)ility.  Our  vine-growers  produce  wine,  and  will  produce  it  as 
long  as  it  possesses  value,  without  troubling  themselves  to  inquire 
whether  this  wine  lea<ls  to  drunkenness  in  Europe  or  to  suicide  in 
AmericJi.  It  is  the  judgment  which  men  form  as  to  their  wants 
and  satisfactions  that  determines  the  direction  of  hilnmr.  This  is 
true  even  of  man  in  an  isolated  state ;  and  if  a  foolish  vanity  had 
Bpoken  more  loudly  to  Robinson  Crusoe  than  hunger,  he  would, 
in  place  of  devoting  his  time  to  the  chase,  have  employed  it  in 
arranging  feathers  for  his  hat  It  is  the  same  with  nations  aa 
with  individuals — serious  people  have  serious  pursuits,  and  frivol- 
ous people  devote  themselves  to  frivolous  occupations. 

But  to  return : 

The  man  who  works  for  himself  has  in  view  utility. 

The  man  who  works  for  others  has  in  view  value. 

Now  Property,  as  I  have  defined  it,  is  founded  on  Value,  and 

value  being  simply  a  relation,  it  follows  that  property  is  also  a 

relation, 

B      Were  there  only  one  man  upon  the  earth,  the  idea  of  Property 

H  iFould  never  enter  his  mind.     Monarch  of  all  he  surveyed,  flur- 
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rouncied  with  utilities  which  he  had  only  to  adapt  to  his  use,  never 
encountering  any  analogous  right  to  serve  as  a  limit  to  his  own, 
how  aliould  it  ever  come  into  his  head  to  say  ThU  u  minof  That 
would  imply  the  correlative  assertion,  2'Am  m  not  mtw,  or  Thu 
belongs  to  another.  Menm  and  tuum  are  inconsistent  with  isolation, 
and  the  word  Property  necessarily  implies  relation  ;  but  it  gives 
us  emphatically  to  understand  that  a  thing  is  proper  to  one  person, 
only  by  giving  us  to  understand  that  it  is  not  proper  to  anybody 
else. 

"  The  first  man,"  says  Rousseau,  "  who  having  enclosed  a  field, 
took  it  into  his  head  to  say  ITiis  ia  »mjw,  was  the  true  founder  of 
civil  society." 

What  docs  tlie  enclosure  mean  if  it  be  not  indicative  of  exclu- 
sion, and  consequently  of  relation?  If  its  object  were  only  to 
defend  the  field  against  the  intrusion  of  animals,  it  was  a  precau- 
tion, not  a  sign  of  property.  A  boundary,  on  the  contraiy,  is  a 
mark  of  property,  not  of  precaution, 

Thus  men  are  truly  proprietors  only  in  relation  to  one  another; 
and  this  being  so,  of  what  are  they  proprietors?  Of  value,  as  we 
discover  very  clearly  in  the  exchanges  they  make  with  each  other. 

Let  us,  according  to  our  usual  practice,  take  a  very  simple  case 
by  way  of  illustration. 

Nature  labours,  and  has  done  bo  probably  from  all  eternity,  to 
invest  spring  water  with  those  qualities  which  fit  it  for  quenching 
our  thiret,  and  which  qualities,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  consti- 
tute its  utilihf.  It  is  assuredly  not  my  work,  for  it  has  been  elab- 
orated without  my  assistance,  and  quite  unknown  to  me.  In 
this  respect,  I  csn  truly  say  that  water  is  to  me  the  gratuitous  gift 
of  God.  What  is  my  own  proper  work  is  the  effort  which  I  have 
made  in  going  to  fctcli  my  supply  of  water  for  the  day. 

Of  what  do  I  become  proprietor  by  that  act? 

As  regards  myself,  I  am  proprietor,  if  I  may  use  the  expression, 
of  all  the  utility  with  which  nature  has  invested  this  water.  I  can 
turn  it  to  my  o\vn  use  in  any  way  I  think  proper.  It  is  for  that 
purpose  that  I  have  taken  the  trouble  to  fetch  it.  To  dispute  ray 
right  would  be  to  say  that,  although  men  cannot  live  without 
drinking,  they  have  no  right  to  drink  tJic  water  which  they  have 
procured  by  their  o\^-n  exertions.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Com- 
munists, although  they  go  very  far,  will  go  the  length  of  asserting 
this,  and  even  under  the  rrffime  of  Cabet,  the  lambs  of  Icaria  woold 
be  allowed  to  quench  their  thirst  in  the  limpid  strwun. 
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Hut  in  relation  to  otlicr  men,  who  ore  free  to  do  as  I  do,  I  am 
not,  and  cannot  be,  proprietor  except  of  wliat  is  called,  by  meton- 
ymy, the  value  of  the  water,  that  is  to  Bay,  the  value  of  the  service 
which  I  render  in  procuring  it. 

My  riglit  to  driuk  this  water  being  granted,  it  is  impossible  to 
contest  my  right  to  give  it  away.  And  the  right  of  the  other 
contracting  party  to  go  to  the  spring,  oa  I  did,  and  draw  water  for 
himBelf,  being  admitted,  it  is  equally  impoaaible  to  contest  his  right 
to  accept  the  water  which  I  have  fetched.  If  the  one  haa  a  right 
to  give,  and  the  other,  in  consideration  of  a  payment  voluntarily 
bargained  for,  to  accept,  this  water,  the  first  is  then  tlie  proprietor 
in  relation  to  the  second.  It  is  sad  to  write  upon  Political  Kconomy 
at  a  time  when  we  cannot  advance  a  step  without  having  recourse 
to  demonstrations  so  puerile. 

Bat  on  what  basis  is  the  arrangement  we  have  supposed  come  to  ? 
It  is  essential  to  know  this,  in  order  to  appreciate  the  whole  social 
bearing  of  the  word  Property, — a  word  which  sounda  so  ill  in  the 
ears  of  democratic  sentimental  ism. 

It  ia  clear  that,  both  parties  being  free,  we  must  take  into  con- 
sideration the  trouble  I  have  had,  and  the  trouble  I  have  saved  to 
the  other  party,  as  the  circumstances  which  constitute  value.  We 
discuss  the  conditions  of  the  bargain,  and,  if  we  come  to  terms, 
there  ia  neither  exaggeration  nor  subtilty  in  saying  that  my 
'  neighliour  haa  acquired  t^ratuitoxislify  or,  if  you  will,  as  (fratuxUmaly 
as  I  difl^  all  the  natural  utility  of  the  water.  Do  you  desire  proof 
that  the  conditions,  more  or  less  onerous,  of  the  transaction  are 
determined  by  the  human  efforts  and  not  by  the  intrinsic  utility? 
It  will  be  granted  that  the  utility  remains  the  same  whether  the 
spring  is  distant  or  near  at  luind.  It  is  tlie  amount  of  exertion 
tnade,  or  to  be  made,  which  depends  upon  the  distance ;  and  since 
the  remuneration  varies  with  the  exertion,  it  is  in  the  latter,  and 
not  in  the  utility,  that  the  principle  of  relative  value  and  Property 
resides. 

It  is  certain,  then,  that,  in  relation  to  others,  I  am,  and  can  be, 
proprietor  only  of  ray  efforts,  of  my  services,  which  have  nothing 
in  common  with  the  recondite  and  mysleTious  processes  by  which 
nature  communicates  utility  to  the  things  which  are  the  subject 
of  those  services.  It  would  be  in  vain  for  me  to  carry  my  pre- 
tensions farther — at  this  point  we  must  always  iu  fact  encounter 
the  limit  of  Property  ; — for  if  I  exact  more  than  the  value  of  my 
services,  my  neighbour  will  do  the  work  for  himself.     This  limit 
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in  absolute  and  unchangeable.  It  iull^  explains  and  vindicated 
Property,  tliua  reduced  to  the  natural  and  simple  right  of  demand- 
ing one  service  for  another.  It  siiowa  that  the  enjoyment  of 
natural  utility  is  apiiropnated  only  nominally  and  in  appearance; 
that  the  expression,  Property  in  an  acre  of  land,  in  a  huinlred- 
weight  of  iron,  in  a  quarter  of  wheat,  in  a  yard  of  cloth,  is  truly  a 
metonymy,  like  the  exj>re88iou,  Value  of  water,  of  iron,  and  ao 
forth ;  and  that  ao  far  as  nature  has  given  these  things  to  meUj 
they  enjoy  them  gratuitously  and  in  common ;  in  a  word,  tliat 
Community  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  Property,  the  gifts  of  God 
remaining  in  the  domain  of  the  one,  and  human  services  forming 
alone  the  very  legitimate  domain  of  the  other. 

But  from  ray  having  clioseu  a  very  simple  example  in  order  to 
point  out  the  line  of  demarcation  which  separates  the  domain  of 
what  JH  common  from  the  domain  of  what  has  been  appropriated, 
you  ai-e  not  to  conclude  that  this  line  loses  itself  and  disappears, 
even  in  the  moat  complicated  transactions.  It  continues  always 
to  show  itself  in  every  free  transaction.  The  laboin-  of  going  to 
fetch  water  from  the  spring  is  verj'  simple  no  doubt ;  but  when 
you  examine  the  thing  more  narrowly,  you  will  be  convinced  that 
the  lalxjur  of  raising  com  is  only  more  complicated  l>ecau9e  it 
embraces  a  series  of  efforts  quite  as  simple,  in  each  of  which  the 
work  of  nature  co-operates  with  that  of  man,  so  that  in  fact  tltc 
example  I  have  shown  may  be  regarded  as  the  tj^^ie  of  every 
economical  fact.  Take  the  case  of  water,  of  com,  of  cloth,  of 
books,  of  transport,  of  pictures,  of  the  ballet,  of  the  opera, — in  all, 
certain  circumstances,  1  allow,  may  impart  such  value  to  certain 
Bcrvices,  but  no  one  is  ever  paid  for  anything  else  than  services, — 
never  certainly  for  the  co-operation  of  nature,— and  the  reason  is 
obvious,  because  one  of  the  contracting  parties  has  it  always  in 
his  power  to  say,  If  you  demand  from  me  more  than  your  service 
is  worOij  T  shall  apply  to  another  quarter,  or  do  the  work  for 
myself. 

But  I  am  not  content  to  vindicate  Property :  I  should  wish  to 
make  it  an  object  of  cherished  affection  even  to  the  most  deter- 
mined Communists.  And  to  aeeomplish  this,  all  that  is  necessary 
is  to  descril)e  the  popular,  progressive,  and  eqimlizing  part  which 
it  plays ;  and  to  demonstrate  clearly,  not  only  that  it  does  not 
monopolize  and  concentrate  in  a  few  hands  the  gii>9  of  God,  but 
that  its  special  mission  is  to  enlarge  continually  the  sphere  of 
Community.     In  this  respect   the   natural   laws  of  society  «ro 
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much  more  ingenious  than  tlie  artificial  syatema  of  Plato,  Sir 
Th«>mft8  More,  Fdn(5!on,  or  Monsieur  Cabet. 

Tliat  there  are  satisl'actious  which  men  enjoy,  gratuitously  and  iu 
common,  upon  a  footing  of  the  most  perfect  equality, — that  there 
ifi  in  the  social  order,  underlying  Property,  a  real  Community j — 

10  one  will  dispute.     To  see  this  it  is  not  necessary  that  yon 
^hould  be  either  an  Economist  or  a  Socialist,  but  that  you  should 

are  eyes  in  your  head.  In  certain  respects  all  the  children  of 
are  treated  iu  precisely  the  same  way.  All  are  equal  as 
;la  the  law  of  gravitation  which  attaches  tliom  to  the  earth, 
ag  regards  the  air  we  breathe,  the  light  of  day,  the  water  of  the 
brook.  This  vast  and  measureless  common  fond,  which  has  noth- 
ing whatever  to  do  with  Value  or  Property,  J.  U.  Say  dcnominatca 
natural  U7«a/M,  in  opposition  to  social  iceiM  ;  Proudhon,  riataral 
property y  in  opposition  to  acquired  property  ;  Consid^rant,  rtatural 
capital^  in  opposition  to  capital  which  is  created ;  Saint-Chamans, 
the  wealth  of  enjoyment ^  in  opposition  to  the  wealth  of  value.     We 

I  have  denominated  it  gratuitous  utility^  in  contradistinction  to  oner- 
mis  utility.  Call  it  what  you  will,  it  exists,  and  that  entitles  us 
to  say  that  there  is  among  men  a  common  fund  of  gratuitous  and 
equal  satisfactions. 
And  if  wealth,  social^  acquired^  creaiedj  of  value,  onerous,  in  a 
word.  Property,  is  unt'r|ually  diBtribut<-'d,  we  cannot  affirm  that 

■  it  is  unjustly  so,  seeing  that  it  is  iu  each  raan*8  case  proportional 
B  to  the  services  which  give  rise  to  it,  and  of  which  it  is  aimply  the 
Hmeasore  and  estimate.  Besides,  it  is  clear  that  this  Tmvptality  is 
H  lessened  by  the  existence  of  the  common  timd,  in  virtue  of  the 

■  mathematical  rule :  the  relative  inequality  of  two  unequal  numbers 
is  lessened  by  adding  equal  numbers  to  each  of  them.  "Wben 
our  inventories,  then,  show  tliat  one  man  ia  twice  as  rich  as  another 

rman,  that  proportion  ceases  to  be  exact  when  we  take  into  con- 
sideration their  equal  share  in  the  gratuitous  utility  furnished  by 
nature,  and  the  inequality  would  be  gradually  efiaced  and  wiped 
away  if  this  common  fund  were  itself  progressive. 

The  problem,  then,  is  to  lind  out  whether  this  common ^wf  is  a 
fixed  invariable  quantity,  given  to  mankind  by  Providence  in  the 
beginning,  and  once  for  all,  above  which  the  appropriated  fittxd  i« 
superimposed,  apart  from  the  existence  of  any  relation  or  action 
between  thcjMi  two  orders  of  phenomena. 

Kconoraists  have  concluded  that  the  social  order  had  no  in- 
^Uence  upon  this  natural  and  fommnn   fund  of  wealth;  and  this 
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is  tHeir  reason  for  excloding  It  from  the  domain  of  Politic&l 
Economy. 

The  SocialiBtfl  go  farther.  They  believe  that  the  constitution 
of  society  tends  to  make  this  common  fund  pass  into  tlxe  region 
of  Property,  that  it  conaecratea,  to  the  profit  of  a  few,  the  usurpiv- 
tion  of  what  belongs  to  all  j  and  this  is  the  reafwn  why  they  riflc 
np  against  Political  Economy,  which  denies  this  fatal  tendency, 
and  against  modem  society,  which  submits  to  it. 

The  truth  is,  that  Socialism,  in  this  particular,  taxes  Political 
Economy  with  inconsistency,  and  with  some  justice  too ;  for  after 
having  declared  that  there  are  no  relations  between  common  and 
appropriated  wealth,  Economists  have  invalidated  their  own  as- 
sertion, and  prepared  the  way  for  the  socialist  grievance.  They 
did  so  the  moment  that,  confounding  value  with  utility,  they 
assertexl  that  the  materials  and  forces  of  nature,  that  is  to  say,  the 
gifts  of  God,  had  an  intrinsic  value,  a  value  inherent  in  them, — 
for  value  implies,  always  and  neoeasHrily,  appropriation.  From 
that  moment  they  lost  the  right  and  the  means  of  logically 
vindicating  Property. 

What  I  maintain — and  maintain  with  a  conviction  amounting 
to  absolute  certainty — is  this:  that  the  appropriated  fund  cxerU 
a  constant  action  upon  the  fund  which  is  common  and  unappro- 
priated, and  in  this  respect  the  first  assertion  of  the  Economista  is 
erroneous.  But  the  second  assertion,  as  developed  and  explained 
by  socialism,  is  still  more  fatal ;  for  the  action  in  question  does 
not  take  place  in  a  way  to  make  the  common  fund  pass  into  the 
appropriated  fund,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  make  the  appropriated 
fund  pass  incessantly  into  the  common  domain.  Property,  just 
and  legitimate  in  itself,  because  always  representing  servieea, 
tends  to  transform  onerous,  into  gratuitous  utility'.  It  is  the  spur 
which  urges  on  human  intelligence  to  make  latent  natural  forces 
operative.  It  struggles,  and  undoubtedly  for  our  benefit,  against 
tlie  obfltaclea  which  render  utility  onerous.  And  when  the 
obstacle  has  been  to  a  certain  extent  removed,  it  is  found  tliat,  to 
that  extent,  it  has  been  removed  to  the  profit  and  advantage  of 
all.  Then  indefatigable  Property  challenges  and  encounters  other 
obstacles,  and  goes  on,  raising,  always  and  witliout  intermis- 
sion, the  level  of  humanity,  realizing  more  and  more  Community, 
and,  with  Community,  Equality,  among  the  great  family  of 
mankind. 

In  this  ronsiets  the  truly  marvellous  Harmony  of  the  natural 
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Bocial  order.  This  liormony  I  am  unable  to  describe  without 
combating  objections  whicli  are  perpetuallj  recurring,  and  without 
falling  into  wearisome  repetitions.  No  matter,  I  submit — let  the 
reader  also  exercise  a  little  patience  ou  his  side. 

Make  yourself  master,  Jirst  of  all,  of  this  fundamental  idea,  that 
when,  in  any  case,  there  is  no  obstacle  between  desire  and  satis- 
faction (there  is  none,  for  instance,  between  our  eyes  and  the  light 
of  day) — there  is  no  effort  to  make,  no  service  to  render,  either  to 
ouTselyes  or  to  other  people,  and  value  and  Property  have  no 
eatiatence.  When  an  obstacle  exists,  the  whole  series  comes  into 
play.  First,  we  have  Effort — then  a  voluntary  exchange  of  efibrts 
or  Services — then  a  comparative  appreciation  of  those  services,  or 
Value;  lastly,  the  right  of  each  to  enjoy  the  utilities  attached  to 
these  values,  or  Property. 

If  in  this  struggle  against  obstacles,  wliich  are  always  uniform, 
the  co-operation  of  nature  and  tliat  of  labtnu*  were  also  always  in 
equal  proportion,  Property  and  Community  would  advance  in 
parallel  lines,  without  clianging  their  relative  proportions. 

But  it  is  not  so.  The  universal  aim  of  men  in  all  their  cntei^ 
prises  is  to  diminish  tlie  proportion  between  effort  and  result,  and 
for  that  purpose  to  enlist  more  and  more  in  their  work  the  assist- 
ance of  natural  agents.  No  agriculturist,  manufacturer,  merchant, 
artisan,  sliipowncr,  artist,  but  makes  this  his  constant  study.  In 
that  direction  all  their  faculties  arc  bent.  For  that  purpose  they 
invent  tools  and  machines,  and  avail  themselves  of  the  chemical 
and  mechanical  forces  of  the  elements,  divide  their  occupations, 
and  unite  their  efforts.  To  accomplish  more  with  less,  such  is  the 
eternal  problem  which  they  propose  to  themselves  at  all  times,  in 
all  places,  in  all  situations,  in  evcrj-thing.  Who  doubts  that  in 
all  this  they  are  prompted  by  self-interest?  What  other  stimu- 
lant could  excite  them  to  the  same  energy?  Every  man  moreover 
is  charged  with  the  care  of  his  own  existence  and  advancement. 
What,  then,  should  constitute  the  mainspring  of  his  movements 
but  sclf-intcreat  ?  You  express  your  astouisliment,  but  wait  till 
I  have  done,  and  you  will  find  that  if  each  cares  for  hinificlf,  God 
cares  for  us  all. 

Our  constant  study,  then,  is  to  diminish  the  proportion  which 
the  cifort  bears  to  the  useful  effect  sought  to  be  produced.  But 
when  the  effort  is  lessened,  whether  by  the  removal  of  obstaclcB 
or  the  intervention  of  machinery,  by  the  division  of  labour,  the 
imion  of  forces,  or  the  assistance  of  n«itural  agents,  Ac,  this  di- 
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minished  effort  ia  less  highly  appreciated  in  relation  to  otliers ; — 
we  render  less  service  in  miUcing  the  effort  for  another.  There  is 
leas  value,  and  we  are  jastified  in  saying  that  the  domain  of  Prop- 
erty has  receded.  Is  tlie  useful  effect  on  that  account  lost?  By 
hypothesis  it  is  not  Wliere  then  haa  it  gone  to  ?  It  has  passed 
into  the  domain  of  Community.  As  regards  that  portion  of  human 
effort  which  the  useful  effect  no  longer  absorbs,  it  is  not  on  that 
account  sterile — it  is  turned  to  other  acquisitions.  Obstacles  pr&- 
»ent  themselves,  and  will  always  present  themselves,  to  the  in- 
definite expansibility  of  our  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual 
wants,  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  ensure  that  the  labour  set  free  in 
one  department  will  find  employment  in  another.  And  it  is  in  this 
way  that  the  appropriated  fund  remaining  always  the  same,  the 
common  fund  dilates  and  expands,  like  a  circle  the  radius  of 
which  is  always  enlarging. 

Apart  from  this  consideration,  how  coald  we  explain  progresa 
or  civilisation,  however  imperfect  ?  Let  us  turn  our  regards  upon 
ourselves,  and  consider  our  feebleness.  Let  us  compare  our  own 
individual  vigour  and  knowledge  with  the  ^^golu:  and  knowledge 
necessary  to  produce  tlie  innumerable  satisfactions  which  we  de- 
rive from  society.  We  shall  soon  be  convinced  that  were  we 
reduced  to  our  proper  efforts,  we  could  not  obtain  a  hundred 
thousandth  part  of  them,  even  if  millions  of  acres  of  uncultivated 
land  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  each  one  of  us.  It  is  positively 
certain  that  a  given  amount  of  human  effort  will  realize  an  im- 
measurably greater  result  at  the  present  day  than  it  could  in  the 
days  of  the  Druids.  If  that  were  true  only  of  an  individual,  tlie 
natural  conclusion  would  be  that  he  lives  and  prospers  at  the  ex- 
pense of  his  fellows.  But  since  this  phenomenon  is  manifested  in 
all  the  members  of  the  human  family,  we  are  led  to  the  comfort- 
able conclusion  that  things  not  our  own  have  come  to  our  aid ; 
that  the  gratuitous  co-operation  of  nature  is  in  larger  and  larger 
measure  added  to  our  own  efforts,  and  that  it  remains  gratuitous 
through  all  our  transactions ;  for  were  it  not  gratuitous,  it  would 
explain  nothing. 

From  what  we  have  said,  we  may  deduce  these  formulas: 

Properhf  ia  Value^  and  Value  is  l^perty  ; 

Thai  which  ha^  no  Vahe  ia  ffratuitoua,  and  \ehat  ia  gratuiious  u 
common  ; 

A  JhU  of  Value  ia  an  approTimntion  tmrards  the  gratuitana  ; 

Such  nppi^OJtiv\ni\on  is  o  piiriial  realization  of  Community. 
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There  are  times  when  one  cannot  give  utterance  to  certain  words 
without  being  exposed  to  false  interpretations.     Thcrc  are  always 

Dple  ready  to  cry  out,  in  a  critical  or  in  a  laudatory  spirit,  ac- 
ting to  the  sect  they  belong  to ;  "  The  author  talks  of  Com- 
munity— he  must  be  a  Communist.*'  I  expect  this,  and  resign 
myself  to  it.  And  yet  I  must  endeavour  to  guard  myself  against 
such  hasty  infereuces. 

The  reader  must  have  been  very  inattentive  (and  the  moat  for- 
midable class  of  readers  are  those  who  turn  over  books  without 
attending  to  what  they  read)  if  he  has  not  observed  the  great  gulf 
wluch  interposes  itself  between  Community  and  Communism.  The 
two  ideas  are  separated  by  the  entire  domain  not  only  of  property, 
but  of  liberty,  right,  justice,  and  even  of  human  personality. 

Community  applies  to  tboae  things  which  we  enjoy  in  common 
by  the  destination  of  Providence  j  because,  exacting  no  effort  in 
order  to  adapt  them  to  our  use,  they  give  rise  to  no  service,  no 
transaction,  no  Property.  The  foundation  of  property  is  the  right 
which  we  possess  to  render  services  to  ourselves,  or  to  others  on 
condition  of  a  return. 

Wiiat  Communism  wishes  to  render  common  is,  not  the  gratui- 
tous gift  of  God,  but  human  effort — service. 

It  desires  that  each  man  should  carry  the  finit  of  his  labour  to 
the  common  stock,  and  that  afterwards  an  equitable  distribution 
of  that  stock  should  be  made  by  autliority. 

Now,  of  two  things  one.  Either  the  distribution  is  proportional 
to  the  stake  which  each  has  contributed,  or  it  is  made  upon  an- 
other principle. 

In  the  first  case.  Communism  aims  at  realizing,  as  regards  re- 
sult, the  present  order  of  thiugs^-only  substituting  the  arbitrary 
will  of  one  for  the  liberty  of  all. 

In  the  second  case,  what  must  be  the  basis  of  the  division  ? 
Communism  answers,  Equality.  ^Vhat !  Equality,  without  re- 
gard to  the  difference  of  pains  taken,  of  labour  undergone !  You 
are  to  have  an  equal  alutre  whether  you  have  worked  six  hours  or 
twelve — mechanically,  or  with  intelligence!  Of  all  inequalities 
surely  that  would  be  the  most  shocking;  besides  it  would  be  the 
destruction  of  all  liberty,  all  activity,  all  dignity,  all  sagacity. 
You  pretend  to  pat  an  end  to  competition,  but  in  tnith  you  only 
transform  it.  The  competition  at  present  is,  who  shall  work  most 
and  best.  Under  your  regime  it  would  be,  who  should  work  worst 
and  least. 
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Communism  misunderstands  or  disowns  tbe  very  nature  of  msn. 
Effort  is  paininl  in  itaelf.  What  urgea  us  to  make  it?  It  can 
only  be  a  feeling  more  painful  still,  a  want  to  satisfy,  a  suffering 
to  remove,  a  good  to  be  realized.  Our  moving  principle,  then,  ia 
self-intcreat.  When  you  ask  the  Communists  what  they  would 
substitute  for  this,  tliey  answer,  by  the  mouth  of  Louis  BUnc^ 
The  point  of  konouT^  and  by  that  of  Monsieur  Cabet,  FraUmity, 
Knable  me,  then,  to  experience  the  sensationa  of  others,  in  order 
tliat  I  may  know  what  direction  to  impress  upon  my  industry. 

I  should  like  to  have  it  explained  what  this  point  of  honour, 
this  fraternity,  which  are  to  be  set  to  work  in  society  at  the  insti- 
gation and  under  the  direction  of  Messieun  Louis  BUnc  and 
Cabet,  really  mean. 

But  it  is  not  my  business  in  this  place  to  refute  Communism, 
which  ia  opposed  in  everything  to  the  system  which  it  is  my  ob- 
ject to  establish. 

We  recognise  the  right  of  every  man  to  serve  himself,  or  to 
serve  others  on  conditions  firecly  stipulated.  Communism  denies 
this  right,  since  it  masses  together  and  centralizes  all  services  in 
the  hands  of  an  arbitrary  authority. 

Our  doctrine  is  bswed  upon  Property.  Communism  is  founded 
on  systematic  spoliation.  It  consists  in  handing  over  to  one,  with- 
out com{)en3ation,  the  lalx)ur  of  another.  In  fact,  did  it  distribute 
to  each  according  to  his  lalx)ur,  it  would  recognise  property,  and 
would  be  no  longer  Communism. 

Our  doctrine  is  founded  on  liberty.  In  truth,  property  and 
liberty  are  in  our  eyes  one  and  tiie  same  thing,  for  that  which  con- 
stitutes a  man  the  proprietor  of  his  service  is  his  right  and  power 
of  disposing  of  it.  Communism  annihilates  liberty,  since  it  leaves 
to  no  one  the  free  disposal  of  his  labour. 

Our  doctrine  is  founded  on  justice— Communism  on  injustice. 
That  follows  clearly  from  what  has  been  already  said. 

There  is  only  one  point  of  contact,  then,  between  the  commu- 
nists and  us — it  is  the  similarity  of  two  syllibLes,  in  the  words 
eommunmn  and  community. 

But  this  similarity  of  sounds  should  not  mislead  the  reader. 
Whilst  communism  is  the  negation  of  Property,  we  find  in  our 
doctrine  of  Community  the  most  explicit  affirmation  and  the  most 
positive  demonstration  of  property. 

If  the  legitimacy  of  property  has  appeared  doubtful  and  inex- 
plicable, even  to  men  who  arc  not  communists,  the  reason  is,  that 
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they  believe  that  it  conoentnttes  in  the  hands  of  some,  to  the  ex- 
closiou  of  otherSj  thoBe  gifts  of  God  which  were  originally  com- 
mon. We  believe  we  have  entirely  diftsipated  that  doubt  by 
dcmouatratiug  that  what  is  common  by  providential  destination 
remainB  common  in  all  human  transactions, — the  domain  of  prop- 
erty never  extending  beyond  that  of  value — of  right  onerously 
acquired  by  services  rendered. 

Thus  explained,  property  is  vindicated ;  for  who  but  a  fool  could 
pretend  that  men  have  no  right  to  their  own  labour — no  right  to 
receive  tlie  voluntary  services  of  those  to  whom  they  have  rendered 
voluntary  services  ? 

There  is  another  word  ujKtn  which  I  must  offer  some  c^lanation, 
for  of  Ute  it  has  been  strangely  miaapplieU — I  mean  tlie  word 
ffratuttoM.  I  need  not  say  that  I  denominate  gratuitous,  not  what 
costs  a  man  nothing  because  he  has  deprived  another  of  it,  but 
what  has  cost  nothing  to  anyone. 

When  Diogenes  warmed  himself  in  the  stm,  he  might  be  said 
to  warm  himself  gratuitously,  for  he  obtained  from  tlie  divine 
liberality  a  eatisfactiuu  which  exacted  uo  labour  either  from  himself 
or  his  contemjwraries.  Nor  docs  the  heat  of  the  sun's  rays  cease 
to  be  gratuitous  when  the  proprietor  avails  himself  of  it  to  ripen 
hia  com  and  his  grapes,  seeing  that  in  selling  his  grapes  or  his 
com  he  lb  paid  for  his  own  services  and  not  for  tliose  of  the  sun. 
This  may  l>c  an  erroneous  view  (in  which  case  we  have  no  alter- 
native but  to  become  communists) ;  but  at  any  rate  this  is  the 
sense  in  which  I  use  the  word  ffratutlouSj  and  this  is  what  it  evi- 
dently means. 

Much  has  been  said,  since  the  establishment  of  the  Republic,  of 
gratuitous  credit,  and  graUtitous  instruction.  But  it  is  evident 
that  a  gross  sophism  lurks  under  this  phraseology.  Can  the  State 
shed  abroad  instruction  like  the  light  of  day  without  its  coating 
anything  to  anybody.  Can  it  cover  the  country  with  institutions 
and  professors  without  their  being  jjaid  in  one  shape  or  another? 
Instead  of  leaving  each  individual  to  demand  and  to  remunerate 
voluntarily  this  deiicription  of  service,  the  State  may  lay  hold  uf 
the  remuneration,  taken  by  taxation  from  the  pockets  of  the  citi- 
zens, and  distribute  among  them  instruction  of  its  own  selection, 
without  ejsacting  from  them  a  second  remuneration.  This  is  all 
that  can  be  effected  by  government  interference — and  in  this  case, 
those  who  do  not  learn  pay  for  those  who  do,  those  wlio  learn  little 
for  those  who  learn  much,  those  who  are  destined  to  manual  labour 
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for  those  who  embrace  learned  professionis.  ThU  is  Commnnism 
applied  to  one  branch  of  human  activity.  Under  this  rdgime, 
of  which  1  am  not  called  upon  here  to  give  an  opinion,  it  might 
very  well  be  said  that  instntction  is  common^  but  it  would  be  ri- 
diculons  to  say  that  instruction  is  gratuitous.  Gratuitous !  Tes, 
for  some  of  those  who  receive  it,  but  not  for  thoflc  who  have  to  pay 
for  it,  if  not  to  the  teacher,  at  least  to  the  tax-gatherer. 

For  that  matter,  there  is  nothing  which  the  State  can  give 
ffratuifousfy  ;  and  if  the  word  were  not  a  mystification,  it  is  nc 
only  gratuitous  education  which  we  should  demand  from  the  State,1 
but  gratuitous  food,  gratuitous  clothing,  gratuitous  lodging,  &c. 
Let  us  take  care.  The  people  are  not  far  from  going  this  length, 
and  there  are  already  among  us  tliose  who  demand  yra^i'&w*  credit, 
gratuitous  tools,  and  instruments  of  labour,  &c.  Dnpes  of  a  word, 
we  have  made  one  step  towards  Connnuuism  ;  why  should  we  not 
make  a  second,  and  a  tljird,  until  all  liberty,  all  justice,  and  all 
property  have  passed  away?  Will  it  be  urged  tliat  instruction 
is  so  universally  necessary  that  we  may  depart  somewhat  from 
right  and  principle  in  this  instance?  But  then,  are  not  food  and 
sustenance  Btill  more  necessary  than  education?  Primh  viverSf 
deind^  philosopharij  the  people  may  say  j  and  I  know  not  in  truth 
what  answer  we  can  make  to  them. 

W\\o  knows?  Those  wlio  charge  me  with  Communism  for  hav- 
ing demonstrated  the  natural  community  of  the  gifts  of  God,  are 
perhaps  the  very  people  who  seek  to  violate  justice  in  the  matter 
of  education,  that  is  to  say,  to  attack  property  in  its  essence.  Such 
inconsistencies  are  more  surprising  than  uncommon. 
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rp  the  leading  idea  of  this  work  is  well  founded^  the  relations  of 
mankind  with  the  exieraal  world  must  be  viewed  in  this  way : 

God  created  the  earth.  On  it,  and  within  it,  he  has  placed  a 
multitude  of  things  which  are  useftil  to  man,  inasmuch  as  they  are 
adapted  to  satisfy  iiis  wants. 

God  has,  besides,  endued  matter  with  forces — gravitation,  elas- 
ticity, porosity,  compressibility,  heat,  light,  electricity,  ciystaliiza- 
tion,  vegetable  life. 

He  has  placed  man  in  the  middle  of  these  materials  and  forces, 
which  lie  has  delivered  over  to  him  gratuitously. 

Men  set  themselves  to  exercise  their  activity  upon  these  mate- 
rials and  forces  j  and  in  this  way  they  render  service  to  themselves. 
They  also  work  for  one  another,  and  in  this  way  render  reciprocal 
services.  These  services,  compared  by  the  act  of  exchange,  give 
rise  to  the  idea  of  Value,  and  Value  to  that  of  Property. 

Each  man,  then,  iK-comos  an  owner  or  proprietor  in  proportion 
to  the  services  he  has  rendered.  But  the  materials  and  forces 
given  by  God  to  man  gratuitously,  at  the  beginning,  have  con- 
tinued gratuitous,  and  are  and  must  continue  to  be  so  through  all 
our  transactions;  for  in  the  estimates  and  appreciations  to  wJiich 
exchange  gives  rise,  the  equivalenta  are  hutnan  aervuxsj  not  the  ffifijt 
of  God, 

Hence  it  follows  that  no  human  being,  so  long  as  transactions 
are  free,  can  ever  cease  to  be  llie  usufructuary  of  these  gifts.  A 
single  condition  is  laid  down,  whicli  is,  that  we  shall  execute  the 
labour  necessary  to  make  them  available  to  ua,  or,  if  any  one 
makes  this  exertion  for  ns,  that  we  make  for  him  an  equivalent 
exertion. 

If  this  account  of  the  matter  be  true,  Property  is  indeed  un- 
assailable. 
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7''hc  universal  instinct  of  mankind,  more  infallible  than  the 
lucubrations  of  any  individual,  had  adopted  this  view  of  the 
subject  without  refining  upon  it,  when  theory  began  to  scmtimEe 
the  foundations  of  Property. 

Theory  unhappily  began  in  conftision,  mistaking  Utility  for 
Value,  and  attributing  an  inherent  vahtCj  independent  of  all  human 
service,  to  the  materials  or  forces  of  nature.  From  that  moment 
property  became  unintelligible,  and  incapable  of  justification. 

For  utility  is  tlie  relation  between  commodities  and  our  organi- 
zation. It  necessarily  implies  neither  efforts,  nor  transactions,  nor 
comparisons.  We  can  conceive  of  it  per  se,  and  in  relation  to 
man  in  a  stiite  of  isolation.  Value,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  relation 
of  man  to  man.  To  exist  at  all,  it  must  exist  in  duplicate.  Noth- 
ing isolated  can  be  compared.  Value  Implies  tliat  the  person  in 
possession  of  it  does  not  transfer  it  except  for  an  equivalent  value 
The  theory,  tlaen,  which  confoimds  these  two  ideas,  takes  for 
granted  that  a  person,  in  effecting  an  exchange,  gives  pretended 
value  of  natural  creation  for  true  value  of  human  creation,  utilt^ 
which  exacts  no  labour  for  utility  which  does  exact  it;  in  other 
words,  that  he  can  profit  by  the  labour  of  another  without  work- 
ing himself.  Property,  thus  imderstood,  is  called  first  of  all  a 
necessary  monopoly,  then  simply  a  monopoly^ — then  it  is  branded 
as  illegitimate^  and  last  of  all  as  robheri/. 

Lauded  Property  receives  the  first  blow,  and  so  it  should.  Not 
that  natural  agents  do  not  bear  their  part  in  all  manufactures,  but 
these  agents  manifest  themselves  more  strikingly  to  the  eyes  of 
the  vulgar  in  the  phenomena  of  vegetable  and  animal  life,  in  the 
production  of  food,  and  of  what  are  improperly  called  mati^res 
premih^ea  [raw  materials],  which  are  the  special  products  of 
agriculture. 

Besides,  if  there  be  any  one  monopoly  more  revolting  than 
another,  it  is  imdoubtedly  a  monopoly  which  applies  to  th.e  first 
necessaries  of  life. 

The  confusion  which  I  am  exposing,  and  which  is  specious  in 
a  scientific  view,  siuce  no  theorist  I  am  acquainted  with  has  got 
rid  of  it,  becomes  still  more  specious  when  we  look  at  what  is 
passing  around  us. 

We  see  the  landed  Proprietor  frequently  living  without  labour, 
and  we  draw  the  conclusion,  which  is  plausible  enough,  that  "  he 
must  surely  be  remunerated  for  something  else  than  his  work." 
And  what  can  this  something  else  be,  if  not  the  fecundity,  the 
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pTodactivenesa,  the  co-operation  of  the  soil  aa  an  inatnimeTit?  It 
IB,  then,  the  rent  of  land  which  we  most  brand,  in  the  Uuguage 
of  tlie  times,  with  the  names  of  necessary  monopoly,  privilege, 
illegitimacy,  theft. 

We  must  admit  that  the  authors  of  this  theoiy  have  encoun- 
tered a  feet  which  miu«t  have  jwiwerfully  tended  to  mislead  them. 
Few  land  eetatea  in  Europe  have  escaped  from  conquest  and  all  ita 
attendant  abuses ;  and  science  has  confounded  the  violent  methods 
by  which  landed  property  has  been  acquired  with  the  methods  by 
which  it  is  naturally  formed. 

But  we  must  not  imngine  that  the  false  definition  of  the  word 
value,  tends  only  to  unsettle  landed  property.  Logic  is  a  terrible 
and  indefatigable  power,  whether  it  sets  out  with  a  good  or  a  bad 
principle  I  As  the  earth,  it  is  said,  makes  light,  heat,  electricity, 
vegetable  life,  &c.,  co-opprate  in  the  production  of  value,  does  not 
capital  in  the  same  way  make  gravitation,  elasticity,  the  wind,  &c., 
concur  in  producing  value?  There  are  other  men,  then,  besides 
agriculturists  who  are  paid  for  the  intervention  of  natural  agents. 
This  remuneration  comes  to  capitalists  in  tlie  shajie  of  Interest, 
just  as  it  comes  to  proprietors  in  the  shape  of  Rent.  War,  then, 
must  be  declared  against  Interest  as  it  hjia  been  against  Rent  ! 

Property  has  liad  a  succession  of  blows  ainieil  at  it  in  the  name  of 
this  principle,  false  as  I  think,  true  according  to  the  Kconomista 
and  £ffalitairt'Jtj  namely,  that  natural  agenta  possess  or  create  vafue. 
TTiia  is  a  postulate  upon  which  all  schools  are  agreed.  They 
differ  only  in  the  lx>ldne.sa  or  timidity  of  their  deductions. 

The  Economists  say  that  property  {in  land)  m  a  monopoly^  but 
a  monopoly  which  is  necessary,  and  which  must  be  maintained. 

The  Socialists  say  that  property  (in  land)  is  a  inonopoly^  but  a 
monopoly  which  is  necessary,  and  which  must  be  maintained, — 
and  they  demand  compensation  for  it  in  the  shape  of  right  to 
employment  [le  droit  au  travail]. 

The  Communists  and  £galitaire»  say  that  property  (in  general) 
u  a  monopoly,  and  must  be  destroyed. 

kFor  mystdf,  I  say  most  emphatically  that  PBOPestv  is  not  a 
MONOPOLY.     Your  premises  are  false,  and  your  three  conclusions, 
athough  they  differ,  tu^  false  also,    Pbopeety  is  not  a  monopoly, 
and  consequently  it  is  not  incumbent  on  us  either  to  tolerate  it  by 
i,         way  of  favour,  or  to  demand  compensation  for  it,  or  to  destroy  it. 
^m        Let  us  pass  briefly  in  review  the  opinions  of  writers  of  various 
^M    schools  on  this  important  subject. 
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The  English  Economists  lay  dowii  tliis  principle,  upon  which 

tliey  appear  to  be  unauinious,  that  value  comes  fro^ri  labour.     Wiire 

they  consistent  in  their  use  of  terms,  it  might  be  so  ;  but  are  they 

conaiatcnt  ?    The  reader  will  judge,     lie  will  sec  whether  they 

do  not  always  and  everywhere  confound  gratuitous  Utility,  which 

is  incapable  of  remuneration,  and  destitute  of  value,  witli  onerous 

Utility,  which  we  owe  exclusively  to  Labour,  and  which  according 

to  them  ia  alone  possessed  of  value. 

AdxhSuitu. — "In  agricaltiire  nature  labours  alone  with  man;  and  al- 
t^OVffk  her  labour  casta  no  exjfn/tey  its  |)ro«hicc  htia  ittt  tvuu«,  aju  well  a»  that  of 
the  niont  expensive  workmen.* 

Here  we  have  nature  producing  value.  The  purchaser  of  com 
must  pay  for  it,  although  it  has  cost  nothing  to  anybody,  not 
even  labour.  Who  then  dares  come  forward  to  demand  this  pre- 
tended value?  Substitute  for  that  word  the  word  utt'liti/j  and  all 
becomes  clear,  Fro[)erty  is  vindicated,  and  juatioc  satisfied. 

"Thi«  rent,"  proceeds  Smith,  "  may  be  con«iilereJ  as  tliu  prodace  of  thoftfi 

jtowtTM  of  nature,  the  use  of  which  thv  Umllorrl  lends  to  t)ic  farmer 

It  (rtuil !)  is  th<!  work  of  witure,  which  rfimairin  aflor  deducting  or  compeniiAting 
errryfhinfj  which  can  he  regnrtkd  (u  the  tenrk-  of  ituin.  It  in  Heldom  lees  than  a 
fourth,  auJ  frequently  mor«  than  a  third  of  the  whole  produce.  No  equal 
r|ua.ntily  of  productive  lahonr  employed  in  inanutacturiM  can  ever  orcasiun  »o 
grunt  a  reproduction,     tii  them  imlure  docB  uuthing ;  man  d(>eB  aU."t 

Is  it  possible  in  as  tew  words  to  iuclude  a  greater  number  of 
dangerous  errf>rs?  At  this  rate  a  fourth  or  a  third  part  of  the 
value  of  Imman  subsistence  is  due  excliunvcf}/  to  the  power  of 
nature.  And  yet  the  proprietor  ia  paid  by  the  farmer,  and  tlie 
farmor  by  the  corn-consumer,  for  this  pretended  valne  which 
remains  after  tJie  work  of  man  has  been  remunerated.  And  this  is 
the  basis  on  which  it  is  desired  to  place  Property!  And,  then, 
what  becomes  of  the  axiom  that  nil  value  comes  from  labour  f 

Next,  we  have  nature  doing  nothing  in  niimufactiUTs !  Do 
gravitation,  the  elasticity  of  the  air,  and  animal  force,  not  aid  the 
manufacturer?  These  forces  act  in  onr  manufactures  just  as  they 
act  in  our  fiidda ;  they  produce  gratuitously,  not  value,  but  utility. 
Were  it  otherwise,  property  in  capital  would  be  aa  much  exposed 
to  the  attacks  of  Communism  as  propertj'  in  land. 

Buchanan. — This  commentator,  adopting  the  theory  of  his 
master  on  Rent,  is  pressed  by  logic  to  blame  him  for  having  repre- 
sented it  as  advantageous : 

"  In  dwelling  on  the  reproduction  of  rent  ao  so  great  an  advantage  to  so- 
ciety, Smith  does  not  reflect  that  rent  is  the  cfTeot  of  high  price,  and  that  what 

«  Wmlih  o/NatioM  (Buclutuan'i  2d  edit.),  vol.  U.  p.  53.    f  /t.,  vol.  U.  p.  M. 
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'  Uw  UodJord  gxiuB  in  this  iroy,  he  gains  at  the  ejj)efUi  of  tlia  communUy  at 
Ur^.  Theru  u  ao  ttbsulutc  gain  to  society  by  the  reprodaciioii  of  rent.  U 
u  only  one  cUhb  jjrotiting  at  the  expense  of  another  cla8s."* 

Here  the  logical  deduction  makes  Its  appearance — reut  is  an 

injustice. 

RiCAUDO. — "  Rent  U  lliat  portion  of  the  produce  of  the  earth  Wm-A  is  jxtid 
to  the  Ituitllortl  for  the  use  of  the  orujinal  ami  imksh'HctibU  potctrs  ofOtc  aoU.^"* 

And,  in  order  that  there  may  be  no  mistake,  tlie  author  adds : 

*^  It  is  often  eonfoiunletl  with  the  uitercat  and  proHt  of  capital It  in 

evident  tliat  a  portion  nuly  of  llie  mout-y  fluiiuftUy  to  be  paid  for  the  iraproved 
fflirn  would  be  given  for  In/  orijjintil otnl  i>utr*truitih!r  funrrrn  of  thf  sitif,  the 
other  portion  vonld  be  paid  for  the  use  of  Ihe  cH]>ital  which  Itad  been  ein- 
ployuu  in  amelioraiing  the  quality  of  the  land,  ana  in  erecting  such  buildings 
M  wwe  necessary  to  sei'ure  and  preserve  the  produce.  ...  In  the  future 
plfres  of  this  work,  Iht-n,  whenever  I  speak,  of  the  rent  of  land,  I  wish  to  be 
understood  as  speaking  of  that  coni]>cn<tHtion  which  in  paid  to  the  owner  of 
laodyor  tfic  use  of  its  oriyiual  aiul  indrifructtbU  jxtwera.^^j 

[  M'CCLlA>cn. — Wiuxt  is  properly  tennod  Hcnt  i»  the  sum  paid  for  //«  u«e  qf 
tt^  tuttnral  and  infirrcnt  /loicers  of  Ifte  $ttil.  It  ift  entirely  distinct  from  the  sum 
paid  for  the  umc  of  tiuildings,  eodosureif,  ruad«,  or  other  ameliurotions.  Rent 
u  then  oli/xtifa  a  nioiiojx>ly. 

'  ScBOPE. — "The  value  of  land,  and  itfl  power  nf  yielding  Rent,  arc  doe  to 
two  circnmHtanceft, — Ibt.  The  Appropriation  of  itJi  mitund  poieerii ;  2d,  The 
labour  applied  to  \i»  ainelioratiou." 

I      Wc  arc  not  kept  long  waiting  for  the  conHcqacnct^ : 

"  Under  the  first  of  these  relationa  reni  w  «  mmn/poli/.  It  restricta  our  usu- 
fruct and  enjoyment  of  the  gifts  which  Ood  has  given  to  men  for  the  satiitfaction 
of  their  wants.  Tlila  retilrictioii  w  jtivt,  only  in  tw  far  cu  if  in  rnveMory  for 
the  common  good." 

In  what  perplexity  must  those  good  souls  be  landed  who  refuse 

[to  admit  anything  to  be  necessary  which  is  not  just? 

Scropc  ends  with  these  words : 

"  When  it  goes  beyond  this  point,  it  must  bo  modified  on  the  sanw  principle 
I  which  caused  it  to  l>e  estabhshed." 

It  is  impossible  for  the  reader  not  to  pcrccire  that  these  authors 
'  lead  us  to  a  negation  of  Property,  and  lead  us  to  it  very  logi- 
cally, in  setting  out  with  the  proposition  that  the  proprietor  is  paid 
for  the  gifts  of  God.  Ucre  we  have  rent  held  up  as  an  injustice 
established  by  Law  xinder  the  pressure  of  neccsaity,  and  which 
laws  may  modify  or  destroy  tmdcr  the  pressure  of  another  necessity. 
Tlic  Communists  have  never  gone  farther  than  this. 

Senior. — "  Tlie  inr^truments  of  production  are  labour  and  tiatural  a^entj. 
Natural  a^entii  having  been  appropriated,  proprietoru  cJutrvfe  for  thetr  «*• 
uiidbr  the  form  of  l^nt,  ivhicJi »  the  lecompcnue  of  no  sacritice  whatever,  and 

•  Wtaiih  of  Nation*  (Buchsnan'R  2d  e<lit),  vol  ii.  p.  .15,  note, 
t  Ricardo't  Political  \Vwk»  (M-Calloch'a  edit.),  pp.  84,  36. 
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is  received  by  thoic  who  hnve  neither  labonrcd  nor  put  by,  but  who  merely 
hull!  out  tlieir  hands  to  accept  the  ulfcriiigii  oftliv  rest  of  the  coitiiiiunlty." 

After  giving  thia  heavy  blow  to  property,  Mr  Senior  explains 

thftt  one  {wrtion  of  Rent  resolves  itself  into  the  Interest  of  Capital, 

and  tlion  adds : 

"  Tlic  surplus  is  taken  by  the  proprietor  of  the  nahtral  ngmt.  and  is  his  rewanl, 
not  fur  flaring  laboured  or  ahgiainrd^  but  simtily  for  not  having  wiihhelil  what  he 
was  able  to  withhold ;  for  hariitg  permitted  the  giftii  of  nature  to  be  accoptftd." 

You  will  ohiMJrvc  that  this  is  still  the  sume  theory.  The  pro- 
prietor ia  snppoaed  to  interpose  himself  between  the  hungry  muuth 
and  the  food  which  God  has  vouchsafed  under  the  condition  of 
labour.  The  proprietor  who  has  co-operated  in  the  work  of  pro- 
duction, charges  hrst  of  all  for  his  co-ojh; ration,  which  is  just,  and 
then  he  makes  a  second  charge  for  the  work  of  nature,  for  the  use 
of  natural  agents,  for  the  indeetructible  powers  of  the  soil,  which 
ia  iniquitous. 

Thia  theory  of  the  English  Economists,  which  has  been  farther 
developed  by  Mill,  Malthns,  and  others,  wc  are  sorry  to  find  mak- 
ing its  way  also  on  the  Continent. 

"^Tien  a  franc's  worth  of  seed,"  Bays  SciALOJ  A,  "produces  a  hundred  fnmw' 
worth  of  corn,  this  augmentation  atvcdtie  is  mainly  due  to  the  soil." 

This  is  to  confotmd  Utility  with  value.  He  might  just  as  well 
have  said,  when  water  which  costs  only  one  sou  at  ten  yards  dis- 
tance from  the  spring,  costs  ten  sous  at  100  yards,  this  augmen- 
tation of  value  is  due  in  part  to  the  intervention  of  nature, 

Ft.ORF.z  EsTKADA. — '*  Kent  is  that  portion  of  the  agricultural  product  which 
remains  after  ail  the  costs  of  production  have  been  drfra^ed.'* 

Then  the  proprietor  receives  something  for  nothing. 

The  English  Economists  all  set  out  by  announcing  the  principle 
that  valite  comes  from  lahmir^  and  they  arc  guilty  of  inconsistency 
when  they  afterwards  attribute  value  to  the  inherent  ^uw*  o/*£A<? 
soil. 

The  French  Economists  in  general  make  value  to  consist  in 
utility;  but,  confounding  gratuitous  with  onen>ixa  utiUty,  tliey 
have  not  the  less  assisted  in  shaking  the  foundation  of  Property. 

J.  B.  Sav. — "  Land  is  not  the  only  natural  agent  which  is  productive,  but 
it  is  the  only  one,  or  almost  the  only  one,  tliat  man  has  been  able  to  appro- 
priate. The  waters  of  the  sea  and  of  our  rivers,  by  tlteir  aptitude  to  impart 
motion  tu  machines,  to  afford  uuurishmeut  to  tirihes,  tii  Hi)at  our  ship6,  are 
likewise  posseKsed  of  productive  power.  Tlie  wind  and  the  sun's  rays  work 
for  us ;  but  ftappUi/  no  one  has  bci-n  able  to  say.  The  wind  and  the  sun  are 
mine,  ajid  1  must  be  [taid  for  tlieir  nervicea.'" 
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M.  Say  appenrs  from  tbia  to  lament  that  any  one  sliould  be  able 
to  flay,  TIic  land  belongs  to  me,  and  I  must  be  paid  tor  the  service 
which  it  renders.  Happily^  say  I,  it  is  no  more  in  the  power  of 
the  proprietor  to  chnrfire  for  the  services  of  the  soil  than  for  the 
sorvitx'8  of  the  sun  and  the  wind. 

"The  earth,**  continues  M.  Sny,  'Ms  an  admirable  chemical  workahop.  in 
which  aru  combined  nnd  eUbornted  a  riiultitnde  of  materials  oud  elements 
whidi  are  pn>ilui-eil  in  rhf  ttlmpe  uf  grain,  friiii,  tUx,  &c  Nature  lui5  presented 
to  man,  gra/uit'Hmiy,  thiit  vaat  workshop  divided  into  a  great  number  of  com- 
pFulmcnts  fitted  for  various  kinds  of  production.  But  certain  individual 
members  of  society  have  appropriated  them,  and  proclaimed, — This  compart- 
ment L8  mine, — tliat  other  is  mine,  and  all  that  is  produced  in  it  is  my  excluftive 
I^rvperty.  And  tlie  astuni^hing  thin^  Is,  that  thiu  vsurjiftl  privilege,  far  fruni 
iHvni^  been  tatal  tu  the  commmiity,  }uu)  been  found  productive  ot  advantage 
to  it.'*^ 

Undonbtedly  this  arrangement  lias  been  advantageous;  but 
why?  Just  because  it  is  neither  a  privilege  nor  usurped,  and 
that  the  man  who  exclaims,  ''  This  domain  is  mine,''  has  not  had  it 
in  his  ]X)wer  to  add,  *'  What  has  been  produced  on  it  is  my  ex- 
clusive property."  On  the  contrary,  he  says,  "  Wliat  lias  been 
produced  is  the  exclusive  property  of  whoever  desires  to  purcbaso 
it,  by  giving  me  back  simply  tlte  same  amount  of  labour  whicli  I 
have  undergone,  and  which  in  tliis  instance  I  have  saved  hia 
undergoing."  The  co-operation  of  nature  in  tlie  work  of  produc- 
tion, which  la  gratuitous  for  me,  is  gratuitous  for  liim  also. 

M.  Say  indeed  distingulsbes,  in  the  value  of  com,  the  parts 

contributed  by  Pro(>erty,  by  Capital,  and  by  Labour.     He  has 

with  the  best  intention  been  at  greAt  paitis  to  justify  this  first 

part  of  the  remuneration  which  accrues  to  the  proprietor,  and 

which  is  tlie  recompense  of  no  laboiu",  either  anterior  or  present ; 

but  he  fails;  for,  like  Scrope,  he  is  obliged  to  fall  back  on  tlie  last 

and  least  satisfactory  of  all  grounds  of  vindication,  necessity. 

"  If  it  Iw  impossible,"  he  remnrkB,  "  for  production  to  be  effected,  not  only 
without  land  and  without  capital,  but  without  these  means  of  production  pre- 
viouslv  becoming  ^rt»/«T/j/,  may  »t  not  be  »aid  that  proprielont  of  laud  and 
capital  exercise  a  piouuctivc  function,  siuce,  without  the  employment  of  these 
means,  production  would  nut  take  place? — a  convenient  function  uo  doubt, 
bat  which,  in  the  present  tttato  of  •'ciciety,  presuppoaea  acctunulatiun,  which  is 
the  reault  of  production  or  saving/^  Ac. 

Tlte  confusion  here  is  palpable.  The  accumulation  has  been 
effected  by  tlte  proprietor  in  his  character  of  Capitalist — a  charac- 
ter willi  whicli  at  pre^nt  we  have  no  concern.  But  what  M.  Say 
represents  as  convenient  is  the  part  played  by  the  proprietor,  in 
his  proper  character  of  proprietor,  exacting  a  price  for  tlie  gifts  of 
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God.     It  is  this  part  which  it  is  necessary  to  vindicate,  and  it  haa 

no  connexion  with  cither  accuinulatiou  or  aaving. 

"  If,  then,  property  in  Und  and  hi  capital "  (why  Bt>KiiniIute  the  two  ?)  **  ht 
the  fruit  of  proiluctiuu,  1  ani  warriuitcd  in  represtntiiig  SHcIt  property  as  a 
working  and  prudiietivu  roftcliiiie,  for  which  its  author,  although  aittiiig  with 
his  haaiis  across,  is  eulitlud  to  exact  a  recoin[iense." 

Still  the  same  coufusion.  The  man  who  conabnicts  a  machine 
19  proprietor  of  a  capital^  from  which  he  legitimately  derives  an 
iucomcj  because  he  ia  jwid,  not  for  the  lal>our  of  the  machine,  tnt 
for  hia  own  labour  in  conalnicting  it.  But  land,  or  territorial  prop- 
erty, is  iiot  Om  result  vf  human  production.  What  right,  then, 
have  we  to  be  paid  for  ita  co-oi>cratlon  ?  The  author  haa  here 
mixed  up  two  different  kijula  of  property  in  the  aamc  category, 
in  order  that  the  same  reasons  which  justify  the  one  may  serve 
for  the  vindication  of  the  other. 

Blanqiti. — "  The  agriculturiat  who  tiUe,  manures,  sows,  and  reaps  hi«  tield, 
famifihe)<>  labonr,  without  which  nothing  would  be  prodncexl.  But  the  action 
of  the  soil  in  making  the  »eed  ^crminntVi.  and  of  the  sun  in  hriuging  the  plant 
to  mniurity,  are  iniiepcudcnt  of  that  labour,  and  co-onerate  in  the  fonnation 
of  Oit  value  represented  by  the  liarvest.  .  .  Smith  and  other  Economists  pre- 
tend that  the  Inboiir  of  mat!  is  the  exchisive  source  of  value.  Assuredly  the 
industry  of  th<>  labourer  i»  nol  the  exclusive  Konrce  of  the  value  of  a  sack  of 
com  or  a  hu&hel  of  potjitot?.  \\\s  fkill  can  no  more  Hucceed  lu  producing  the 
phenomenon  of  gcrmiuaiion  than  the  jiatiencc  of  the  alcLiyrDist  uould  succeed 
in  discovering  the  philosopher's  stone.    This  is  evident." 

It  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  more  complete  confusion  than  we 
have  here,  first  between  utilitj^  and  value,  and  then  between  on- 
erous and  gratuitous  utility. 

Joseph  (Jarnif^. — "  The  rent  of  the  proprietor  diifcrs  essentially  from  the 
wage*  of  the  labourer  and  tlie  profits  of  the  capitalist,  inasmuch  aa  these  two 
kinds  of  reniuneration  are  the  recompense,  the  one  of  trouble  or  pains  taken, 
the  other  of  a  jirivation  submitted  to,  and  a  risk  encountered,  wliiUt  Rent  is 
recei\'ed  by  the  proprietor  fjrtttuitmutly,  ami  in  virtue,  ahnv  of  a  Ugnl  rour'aititm 
which  recogniaes  and  maintains  in  certain  individuals  the  right  to  landed 
property."— (£^/^mefl to  de  V^fioMnm  Politujuc,  2'  t^dition,  p.  293.) 

In  other  words,  the  lalxjurcr  and  capitalist  are  paid,  in  the  name 
of  equity,  for  the  services  they  render ;  and  the  proprietor  is  paid, 
in  tlie  name  of  law,  for  services  which  he  does  not  render. 

"  The  boldest  innovators  do  not  go  farther  than  to  propose  the  substitntion 
of  collective  for  individual  property.  It  seenis  to  un  that  thty  hnrr  rnvtun  on 
their  tide  aa  regard*  human  riffnt ;  but  they  are  wron^  prHetically,  inasmuch 
as  they  are  unable  to  eiUibit  the  advantages  of  a  better  Kcouomicai  svstem." . . . 
—(;W,  pp.  377,  378.)^ 

"  But  at  the  same  time,  *n  wratoing  tXat  property  w  a  privUege,  a  mtifiqpo^, 
we  must  oddf  that  it  is  a  natural  and  a  useful  monopoly.  .  .  . 

"  In  short,  it  seems  to  be  admitted  by  I'oliiic-sl  Economy  "  [it  is  so,  alast 
and  hero  lies  the  evil]  "  that  property  does  not  How  flpom  divine  right,  de- 
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mcstiial  right,  or  any  other  8pecul&t!ve  right,  bat  simply  from  Hb  utility. 
It  is  (tnJy  a  monopoly  ttderattd  in  the;  interest  qjaU^"  &c. 

This  13  precisely  tlie  judgment  pronounced  by  Scrope,  and  re- 
peated in  modified  terms  by  Say. 

I  think  1  have  now  satisfactorily  shown  tbat  Political  Kconomyf 
setting  out  with  tbc  false  datum,  that  "  natural  agents  possess  or 
create  value,"  hiis  arrived  at  this  conclusion,  **  that  property  (in 
as  far  as  it  appropriates  and  is  remunerated  for  this  value,  which 
is  independent  of  all  liiiman  service)  is  a  privilege,  a  monopoly,  a 
tLsurpation ;  but  that  it  is  a  necessary  monopoly,  and  must  be 
maintained." 

It  remains  for  me  to  show  that  the  Socialiata  set  out  with  the 
aame  postulate,  only  they  modify  the  conclusion  in  this  way : 
**  Property  is  a  necessary  monopoly ;  it  must  be  maintained,  but 
we  must  demand,  from  those  wlio  Lave  property,  com|)en8ation  to 
those  wlio  liave  none,  in  the  shape  of  Right  to  Employment." 

1  shall,  tlien,  di5{>osc  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Communists,  who, 
arguing  from  the  same  premises,  conclude  that  **  Property  ia  a 
monopoly,  and  ought  to  be  aboliahcd." 

Finally,  and  at  the  risk  of  repetition,  I  shall,  if  I  can,  expose 
the  fallacy  of  the  premises  on  which  aU  the  tliree  conchisiona  are 
based,  namely,  that  natural  atfeuts  ijosa&is  or  create  value.  If  I 
succeed  in  this,  if  1  demonstrate  that  natural  agents,  even  when 
appropriated,  produce,  not  Value,  but  Utility,  which,  passingfrom 
the  hands  of  the  proprietor  without  leaving  anything  behind  it, 
Ti'aches  the  consumer  gratuitously, — in  that  ciiae,  all — Kconomists, 
Socialists,  CommunisLs — must  at  length  come  to  n  common  imdei^ 
standing  to  leave  the  world,  in  this  respect,  just  us  it  is, 

M-  CossiOERANT.* — "  In  order  to  discover  how  and  under  what  coiidittoni 
private  ff^p^^if  may  Logiciinatelv  manifest  and  develop  ttnelf,  we  inuHt  get 
po5»c»sion  oi' ilxc /iiiif/mncHlal  jnincijilf  of  the  Right  of  Praptrty ;  and  here  it  ia; 

*'  Every  man  poksK(^i*i;»  lkoitimatelv  tuk  TUiMis  u-hidt  hai^ btm  ckkxtko 
by  his  labour,  hit  ijtJtUiijeiut,  or,  to  speak  more  genurally,  iiv  iii8  activitv. 

"This  i'riucij'le  U  incontcislablc,  and  it  it«  nt;]il  to  n^niark  r)i&t  it  conlaios 
implicitly  the  acknnwluilf^iient  of  the  Hi^ht  of  iJl  tu  the  ^aW.  The  eiirth  luit 
hitviit>(  Ijf^un  (Tented  hy  inao,  it  follows  in  fiict,  from  the  fiuiilamentMl  {irinciple 
of  Property,  that  the  Soil,  which  is  a  coinin<»u  fund  jrivcn  over  to  the  speciuB, 
can  iu  no  shnpo  letiitiniotely  b«coine  the  ttl)Huliite  and  usicltiftive  i>roperty  uf 
thin  or  tlial  innividiud  who  luw  not  created  thiit  mliu\  J^t  u«  eetahlt-'h,  then, 
the  true  TJieory  of  IVuperly,  by  haiiiig  it  exclusively  on  the  uncxcoptiunnlile 
principle  which  makes  i/ic  t^jiiiuuwij  of  Piop^fiy  hinge  npon  the  fact  of  the 
r  UKATION  of  tJie  Ifiiwj,  or  of  Oie  t^iluf  ptititeiiMtl.  To  ucconipliHh  thia  we  must 
direct  our  reasoning  to  the  origin  of  industry,  that  it>  to  ttay.  to  the  origin  aod 
development  of  ngriculiure,  nwnutactarei,  tud  irU,  Ac,  Id  htun&n  society. 

*  Tho  wordi  hi  vtaiivM  and  eapttalt  are  tbn*  printed  in  tbo  original  text. 
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"  Snppooe  that  on  a  solitary  iiiland,  on  the  territorr  of  a  nation,  or  on  tlio 
entire  surface  of  the  earth  (for  the  extent  of  the  field  of  action  makes  no  dif- 
ference in  ottr  estinuite  of  facts),  a  generation  of  mankind  devotes  itself  for 
the  first  time  to  industry — for  the  first  time  cngaeos  in  agricalture,  nuumfac- 
tar«s,  Ac.  Each  generatiuu.  by  its  labour,  by  its  mteUigence,  by  the  exertiou 
of  its  own  projicr  activity,  creaUJt  prttdudi,  dtrceh/jg  ralue^  which  did  not  exist 
on  the  earth  in  h»  rude  and  primitive  state.  Is  it  not  perfectly  evident  that^ 
among  the  first  generation  of  labourers,  Property  wuuld  coutonn  to  liight, 
I'KOViDiiD  tfte  valtu  or  wealth  proetuoul  by  ihe  acttvity  of  aU  were  distributed 
among  the  producers  in  PKin-ORTiON  to  the  co-ni't ration  of  each  in  the 
creation  of  tlie  general  riches?    TIu»t  is  beyond  dispute. 

"  Now,  the  rehLilts  of  the  labour  of  this  generation  may  be  divided  into  two 
categories,  which  it  Is  imtrortant  to  distinguish. 

"  The  Jii'ut  vatejjonj  includes  thu  products  of  the  soil,  which  belong  to  thia 
first  gcncrntiou  in  its  character  of  usufructuary,  as  having  been  increased,  re- 
fined, or  manufactured  by  its  labour,  by  its  industry'.  These  products,  whether 
raw  or  manufactured,  consist  either  of  olyects  of  consumption  or  of  instni* 
ments  of  labour.  U  is  clear  that  theae  proilncts  belong,  in  entire  nnd  U-ff'ttfiutta 
property^  to  those  who  have  created  them  by  their  activity.  Each  of  tbemt 
then,  haa  Ritiiix,  cither  to  consume  these  products  immediately,  to  store  them 
up  to  be  disposed  of  afterwards  at  pleasure,  or  to  employ  them,  cxclmnge  them, 
give  Iheni  away,  or  transmit  thera  to  any  one  he  chooses,  without  rcceivlDg 
authority  from  anyone.  On  this  hypothesis,  this  I'rouerty  is  evidently  Z<*-  , 
gilhunte,  respectsble,  sacred.  AVe  cannot  assail  it  without  assailing  Jtutaegf 
Rufht^  uviixntiiial  liberty^ — without,  in  short,  hcin^  guilty  of  Spolinlion. 

"  Sectmd  category.  But  the  crt'alion.t  attributable  to  the  industrious  activity 
of  this  first  generation  are  not  all  included  in  the  preceding  category.  Hub 
generation  has  created  nut  only  the  products  which  we  have  just  deacribej 
(objects  of  consumption  and  instrunu-nts  of  labuwr), — it  has  also  added  an 
adtiitiomil  value  to  tlie  jnimitive  mine  of  tlie  snil,  by  cultivation,  by  erectiona, 
by  the  permanent  Improvements  whicli  It  hii.i  excutited. 

"This  additional  value  constitutes  evidently  a  product,  a  ralue,  duo  to  tbo 
activity  of  the  first  generation.  Now,  if  by  any  mcan.s  (we  are  not  concerned 
at  present  with  the  question  of  means), — if  by  any  means  whatever  the  prop- 
erty of  this  addilional  value  is  equitably  uistributed  among  the  difTi'rent 
members  of  society,  that  is  to  say,  is  distrilnittHl  among  tliuin  propnrtioiuilly  10 
the  co-operation  of  each  in  its  creation,  each  will  pitt^iieHs  legtlinmttfy  the  por- 
tion which  has  fallen  to  liira.  lie  may,  then,  dispose  of  this  individual  Prop- 
erty, legilimate  as  he  sees  it  to  bt,  exchnngo  it.  give  it  Away.  or  transmit  it 
without  control,  society  havhig  over  these  vidues  no  right  or  jiower  what- 
soever. 

"  We  may,  therefore,  easily  conceive  that  when  the  second  coneration  makes 
ita  appearance,  it  will  find  upon  the  land  two  sorts  of  Capital : 

*'  ist,  The  prituiiive  ur  natural  capital^  which  has  not  been  created  by  the 
men  of  the  first  generation — tliat  is,  the  vahte  of  the  land  in  its  rough,  imcol- 
tivated  state. 

"  2d,  TliG  capital  crenlfd  by  the  first  generation ;  including  (1 .)  the  produd». 
commodities,  and  instruments,  which  sludl  not  have  been  consumed  or  used 
by  the  first  generation ;  (2.)  the  additional  value  which  the  labour  of  the  first 
generation  has  add<Hl  to  the  value  of  the  rough,  uncultivated  land. 

"  It  is  evident,  then,  and  results  clejkriv  and  nere^.saril v  from  the  fumtamcntal 
principle  of  the  Right  of  Pro[)ftrty,  wliich  1  have  just  explained,  that  each 
mdiviaual  of  the  second  generation  has  an  equal  right  to  ihe  primiti't  or  tnjUmrai 
capilal,  whilst  he  has  no  right  to  the  other  cpcoirs  of  rofiital  which  haa  bwjD 
cre/Urtl  by  the  lalwnr  of  the  first  generation.  Each  individual  of  the  first  gen- 
eral inn  niav,  then,  dispose  of  hi«  share  of  this  n-eatftt  capital  in  favour  of  what- 
ever individual  of  iho  second  generation  he  may  plonse  to  select,  children, 
friends,  &c.;  and  no  one,  not  even  tlie  State  itself,  as  wo  have  Jurt  seen,  baa 
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tbe  slightect  right  (on  pretence  of  rropcrty)  to  control  the  dupoeal  which,  u 
donor  or  testator,  he  may  have  made  ol'  ttticli  capital. 

"Observe  that  on  this  In-pothL-Bis  the  man  of  the  second  generation  is  al- 
ready in  a  better  KJtuatiuu  than  the  man  of  ttie  lirst.  Bcein^  that,  besides  his 
right  to  the  primitive  capifni,  which  is  pru^ervcd  to  him,  he  has  his  chance  of 
receiving  a  portion  of  the  rrtated  eapttaly  that  is  to  say,  of  a  value  wbluh  he 
has  not  produoed.  and  whic4)  represents  anterior  hihour. 

"  lit  tnen,  we  fiupposo  things  to  be  airanged  in  society  in  sndi  a  way  tliat, 

'*  1st,  Tlie  right  to  tlie  pjtmitivt;  cajiiUil,  tlmt  i»,  tlie  iisuiruct  of  the  noil  ill 
its  natural  Htnte,  is  preserved,  or  tliat  an  RgciVALENT  KIOUT  is  conferred  on 
overv  individual  bom  within  the  territory ; 

"  ^d,.TIuit  the  created  capital  is  contimially  distributed  among  men,  tia  it  u 
ffTo^/ucfd,  in  proportion  to  the  co-operation  of  each  in  the  production  of  that 
capitjil ; 

**  If,  we  8.iy,  the  mechanism  of  the  social  organisation  shall  satisfy  these  two 
conditions,  I^opf.rty,  under  such  n  rf^pme,  would  l)e  estAhlished  IN  its  AB- 
BoniTE  LEGITIMACY,  and  FficA would  he  in  uuisoH  with  Hit/hi" — {Thiorii  du 
droit  de  propriiti  et  du  droit  uu  Araixu?,  3"  Ldltion,  p.  17.) 

We  see  here  that  the  socialist  author  distinguishes  between  two 
kinds  of  value,  created  vahte^  which  is  the  subject  of  legitimate 
property,  and  uncreated  vahe,  which  he  denominates  the  value  of 
Umd  in  its  natural  state,  primitive  aipittdj  natural  capital,  which 
t-annot  become  individual  pTop<?rty  but  by  usurpation.  Now,  ac- 
cording to  the  theorj'  whicli  I  am  anxious  lo  establish,  the  ideas 
expressed  by  the  words  uncreated,  j/rimitive,  naturaly  exclude 
radically  these  other  ideas,  vahie^  capital.  Tliis  is  the  error  in  M. 
Consid6-ant's  premises,  by  which  he  is  landed  in  this  melancholy 
conclusion : 

"Tliat,  under  the  r^s'"'®  of  Property,  in  nil  civilized  nations,  the  common 
fund,  over  which  the  etitire  species  han  a  full  right  of  usufruct,  has  been  in- 
vaded— has  been  con68eatod — by  the  few,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  many.  Why, 
were  even  a  single  human  being  excluded  from  his  Right  to  the  Usufruct  of  thu 
common  fund,  that  very  exclusion  would  of  itself  constitnte  an  attack  upf>n 
llight  by  the  infttitution  of  Property,  and  that  institution,  by  sanctiouiog  such 
invasion  of  right,  would  be  tmjust  and  illegilimate." 

M,  Consid<5rai)t,  however,  acknowledges  that  the  earth  could 

not  be  cultivated  but  for  the  institution  of  individual  property. 

Here,  then,  is  a  neeeiutari/  monopolif.     What  can  we  do,  then,  to 

n-ooncile  all,  and  preserve  the  rights  wliich  the /^ro/ftaiVea,  or  men 

of  no  property,  have  to  the  primitive,  natural,  uncreated  capital, 

and  to  the  value  of  tlie  land  in  its  rough  and  tmcultivated  state? 

"  Why,  let  Societ)-,  which  has  taken  posKession  of  the  knd,  and  taken  away 
from  man  the  power  of  excrcifting,  freely  and  at  will,  hif*  four  natural  rights 
iHi  the  surfiico  of  the  snil^— let  tlus  industrious  society  code  to  the  individual, 
ui  compensation  for  the  rights  uf  which  it  has  deprived  him,  the  Right  to 
ICmj4oimetU,—[\jZ  Dkoit  au  Tkavaiu] 

Now,  nothing  in  the  world  is  clcArer  than  that  this  theory,  ex- 
cept the  conclusion  which  it  seeks  to  establish,  is  exactly  tho 
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theory  of  the  Economistf).  The  mRn  who  purchases  an  agricul- 
tural product  remunerates  three  things :  1st,  The  actual  lalx)ur — 
nothing  more  legitimate ;  2dly,  the  additioTinl  value  imparted  to 
the  soil  by  anterior  labour — still  nothing  more  legitimate ;  3dly, 
and  lastly,  the  primitivey  or  natural,  or  uncreated  cnpitalj — that 
gratuitous  gift  of  God,  which  M.  Con9id<5mnt  denorainatea  the 
value  of  the  land  in  Ha  rough  (md  statural  state  ;  Adam  Smith,  tlift 
fn<2s«6*uc4«i/tf  poteers  of  the  soil ;  Hicardo,  the  productive  and  ind»-  \ 
Btmctible  pmocrs  of  the  land;  Say,  natural  agents.  Tfiis  ia  the  part 
which  has  been  usurped,  according  to  M.  Cousidf^rant ;  this  is  what 
has  been  usurpedj  according  to  J.  B,  Say.  It  is  this  which  con- 
stitutes illeffitiTnacy  and  spoliation  in  the  eyes  of  the  Socialista; 
which  constitutes  motuipoly  and  privilege  in  the  eyes  of  the  Econo- 
mists. They  are  at  one  as  to  the  necessity  and  the  utility  of  this 
arrangement.  Without  it  the  earth  would  produce  nothing,  say 
the  disciples  of  8mith ;  without  it  wc  slioukl  return  to  the  savago 
state,  re-echo  the  disciples  of  Fourier. 

We  find  that  in  theory,  and  as  regards  right  (at  least  witli  refer- 
ence to  this  impoilant  question)  the  understanding  between  the  two 
schools  ia  much  more  cordial  than  wc  should  have  imagined. 
They  difl'er  only  as  to  the  legislative  consequences  to  be  deduced 
from  the  fact  on  which  they  agree.  "  Seeing  that  pro])erty  ia 
tainted  with  illegitimacy,  inanmuch  as  it  assigns  to  the  proprietor 
a  part  of  the  remimpration  to  which  he  has  no  right ;  and  seeiDg, 
at  the  same  time,  that  it  is  necessary,  let  us  respect  it,  but  demand'J 
indemnities.  No,  say  the  Economists,  although  it  is  a  monopoly, 
yet  seeing  that  it  is  a  necessary  monopoly,  let  as  respect  it,  and 
let  it  alone."  And  yet  they  urge  this  weak  defence  but  feebly; 
for  one  of  their  latest  organs,  M.  J.  Gamier,  adds,  "  You  have 
reason  on  your  side,  as  regards  human  right,  but  you  arc  wrong 
practically,  inasmuch  as  you  have  failed  to  point  out  the  effects  of 
a  better  system."  To  whicli  tlie  Socialists  immediately  reply, 
"  We  have  found  it ;  it  is  tlie  Right  to  Employment — try  it," 

In  the  meantime,  M,  Proudhon  steps  in.  You  imagine,  per- 
haps, that  this  redoubtable  objector  is  about  to  question  the 
premise*  on  which  the  Economists  and  Socialists  ground  their 
agreement  Not  at  all.  He  can  demolish  Property  without  that. 
He  appropriates  tlie  premises,  grasps  them,  closes  with  them,  and . 
moat  logically  deduces  his  conclusion.  "You  grant,"  he  aays,  "  thati 
the  gifts  of  God  are  possessed  not  only  of  utility  but  of  valuSj 
and  that  these  gifts  the  proprietor  nsurpB  and  sells.     Then  Prop- 
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>rty  ia  theft;  iind  it  is  not  necessary  to  maintain  it;  it  ia  not 
neccMHry  to  demand  comjwnsation  for  it;  wliat  is  necessary  is  to 
abolish  it." 

M.  Pmudlion  haa  brought  forward  many  arguments  against 
landed  Property.  The  most  formidable  one — indeed  the  only  for- 
midable one — is  tliat  with  wliicli  tliese  anthora  have  furnished 
him,  by  confoun<ling  utility  with  value. 

"  Who  hafl  the  Hglit,"  he  aaks.  "  to  charge  for  the  aac  of  the  noil, — for  that 
wealth  which  doc«  not  proceed  from  nian'»  act?  \\'ho  is  entitled  to  the  rent 
of  bind?  The  producer  of  the  laud,  without  doubt.  'Who  in*de  il?  GoJ. 
Then,  proprietor,  begone. 

"  .  ,  .  .  Kut  the  Creator  of  the  enrth  doe«  not  sell  it — he  gives  it;  tnd  in 
Ifiving  it  he  fthows  no  re«|>cct  of  poniuiis.  Why,  then,  ainong  nil  \\\»  ehililren, 
are  some  treated  as  eldest  sons,  and  xomc  &»  ba.sturdB?  If  eiiiuUity  of  iiilxcr- 
itance  be  our  original  right,  why  should  our  posthumoos  right  be  inequality 
of  c-otiditions?" 

Replying  to  J.  B.  Say,  who  ha<l  compared  land  to  an  instru- 
ment, he  says : 

"  I  grant  it,  that  land  H  an  inetnnniTit ;  but  who  is  tlie  workman?  Ia  ft 
the  proprietor?  Ik  il  ho  who,  by  the  etHcaclous  virtue  of  tho  ri|^ht  of  prop- 
erty, eommunic-utes  to  it  vigimr  and  fertilitv?  Il  is  precisely  here  that  wo 
discover  in  what  consists  the  monopoly  of  the  proprietor, — he  did  not  make 
the  instrument,  and  he  charges  for  its  use.  Were  the  Creator  to  preRent 
Himpolf  and  dem.Tnd  the  rent  of  Nnd,  we  mnitt  accnunt  fur  it  to  Him ;  hut  the 
propriftur,  who  represents  hiniseb*  a«  invevted  with  the  same  [lOwer,  ought  to 
exlnbit  his  procunttion.'* 

That  ia  evident.  The  three  systems  in  reality  make  only  one. 
Economists,  Socialists,  Kgalitaires,  all  direct  against  landed  pro- 
prietors the  same  reproach,  that  of  charging  for  what  they  liave  no 
riglit  to  charge  for.  Tliia  wrong  some  call  monopofy^  some  ille- 
ffitinutcyj  others  tlieft — these  are  but  different  phases  of  tlie  same 
complaint. 

Now  I  wotild  appeal  to  every  intelligent  reader  whether  tliis 
complaint  is  or  is  not  well  founded?  Have  I  not  demonstrated 
thnt  there  is  but  one  thing  which  comes  between  the  gifts  of  God 
and  the  hungry  mouth,  namely,  human  service? 

Economists  Bay,  that  "  Rent  is  what  we  pay  to  the  proprietor  for 
the  use  of  the  productive  and  indestructible  powers  of  the  soil." 
1  say,  No — Rent  ia  like  what  we  pay  to  the  water-carrier  for  the 
pains  he  has  token  to  construct  his  barrow,  and  the  water  would 
cost  us  more  if  he  had  carried  it  on  Ins  l>ack.  In  the  same  way, 
com,  flax,  wool,  timber,  meat,  fruits,  would  have  cost  ua  more,  if 
the  proprietor  had  not  previously  improved  tl»e  instrument  which 
fiirnishcs  them. 
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Socialisto  assert  that  "  originally  the  masses  enjoyed  their  right 
to  the  land  on  condition  of  labour,  but  that  now  they  arc  excluded 
and  robbed  of  their  natural  patrimony."  I  answer,  No — they  j 
neither  excluded  nor  robbed — they  enjoy,  gratuitously,  the  utility 
contributed  by  the  soil  on  condition  of  labour,  that  is  to  say,  by 
repaying  that  labour  to  those  who  have  saved  it  to  them, 

Kgalitaires  allege  that  "  the  monopoly  of  the  proprietor  consisti 
in  this,  that  not  having  made  the  instrument,  he  yet  charges  for 
its  use."  I  answer,  No — the  land-instniment,  so  far  as  it  is  the 
work  of  God,  produces  utility^  and  that  utility  is  gratuitous;  it 
is  beyond  the  power  of  the  proprietor  to  charge  for  it.  The  land- 
instniment,  so  far  as  it  is  prepared  by  the  proprietor,-^ so  far 
as  he  has  laboured  it,  enclosed  it,  draiuod  it,  improved  it,  and 
fiiruished  it  with  other  necessary  iustroments,  produces  va/iu^J 
and  that  value  represents  actual  humau  gerviwSj  and  for  these 
alouc  is  the  proprietor  paid.  You  must  cither  admit  the  legiti- 
macy of  this  demand,  or  reject  your  own  principle — the  mutuality 
of  services. 

In  order  to  satisfy  ourselves  as  to  the  true  elements  of  the  value 
of  land,  let  us  attend  to  the  way  in  which  landed  property  is 
formed — not  by  conquest  and  violence,  but  acconling  to  the  laws 
of  labour  and  exchange.     Let  us  see  what  takes  place  in  the ' 
United  States. 

Brother  Jonathan,  a  laborious  water-carrier  of  New  York,  set 
out  for  the  Far-west,  carrying  in  hia  purse  a  thousand  dollars,  the 
fruit  of  his  labour  and  frugality. 

He  journeyed  across  many  fertile  provinces,  where  the  soil,  the 
sun,  and  the  rain  worked  wonders,  but  which  nevertheless  vxre 

ttrelt/  JtistitiUe  of  value  in  the  economical  and  jyradical  sense  of 
de  word. 

Being  a  little  of  a  philosopher,  he  said  to  himself — "  Let  Adam 
Smith  and  Ricardo  say  wlial  they  will,  value  must  be  somrtkuig  t^  \ 
than  the  natural  and  indestructible  productive  2>otcer  of  t^  wiV," 

At  length,  having  reached  the"  State  of  Arkansas,  he  found  a 
beautiful  property  of  about  100  acres,  which  the  gt>vemmcnt  had 
advertised  for  sale  at  the  price  of  a  dollar  an  acre. 

A  dollar  an  acre  !  he  said — that  is  very  little,  almost  nothing,  I 
shall  purchase  this  land,  clear  it,  and  sell  the  produce,  and  the 
drawer  of  water  shall  become  a  lord  of  the  soil  I 

Brother  Jonathan,  Wing  a  merciless  logician,  liked  to  have  a 
reason  for  everything.     He  said  to  himself,  But  why  is  this  land 
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worth  even  a  dollar  an  acre  ?  No  one  has  yet  put  a  spade  in  it, 
or  haa  bestowed  on  it  the  least  labour.  Can  Smith  and  Kicardo, 
and  the  whole  string  of  theorists  down  to  Proudhon,  be  right  after 
all  ?  Can  land  have  a  value  independent  of  all  kbour,  all  service, 
nil  human  intervention?  Must  1  admit  that  the  productive  and 
indestructible  powers  of  the  soil  have  value?  In  that  case,  why 
should  they  have  no  value  in  the  countries  through  which  I  have 
passed?  And,  besides,  since  the  jwwers  of  the  aoil  surpass  so 
enormously  the  powers  of  men,  which,  as  Blanqui  well  remarks, 
can  never  go  the  length  of  creating  the  phenomena  of  germination, 
why  should  these  marvellous  powers  he  worth  no  more  than  a 
doUar? 

But  he  was  not  long  in  perceiving  that  this  value,  like  all  other 
values,  is  of  human  and  social  creation.  The  American  govern- 
ment demanded  a  dollar  for  the  concession  of  each  acre ;  but,  on 
tlie  other  hand,  it  undertouk  to  guarantee  to  a  certain  extent  the 
security  of  the  acquirer ;  it  had  formed  in  a  rough  way  a  road  to 
the  ncighbourhnod,  facilitated  the  ti'ansmission  of  letters  and  news- 
papers, &c.  Service  for  service,  said  Jonatlian  ;— tlic  government 
makes  me  pay  a  dollar,  but  it  gives  me  an  adequate  exjuivalent. 
With  deference  to  Ricardo,  I  can  now  account  naturally  for  the 
value  of  this  land,  which  value  would  he  still  greater  if  the  road 
were  extended  and  improved,  the  post  more  frequent  and  regular, 
and  the  protection  more  efficacious  and  secure. 

While  Jonatiian  argued,  he  worked  ;  for  we  must  do  him  the 
justice  to  say  that  he  always  made  thinking  and  acting  keep 
pace. 

He  expended  the  remainder  of  his  dollars  in  buildings,  enclo- 
sures, clearances,  trenching,  draining,  improving,  &c, ;  and  after 
having  dug,  laboured,  sowed,  harrowed,  reaped,  at  length  came 
the  time  to  dispose  of  his  crop.  "  Now  I  shall  ace,"  said  Jonathan, 
still  0(!cupied  with  the  problem  of  value,  "  if  in  becoming  a  landed 
proprietor  1  have  transformer!  myself  into  a  monopolist,  a  privileged 
aristocmt,  a  plundi^rer  of  my  neighbour,  an  engrosser  of  the 
bounties  of  divine  Pnjvidence." 

He  carried  his  grain  to  market,  and  began  to  talk  with  a  Yankee : 
— Friend,  said  he,  how  much  will  you  give  me  for  this  Indian 
com  ? 

The  current  price,  replied  the  other. 

The  current  price!  biit  will  that  yield  me  anything  l>cyond  the 
interest  of  my  capital  and  the  wages  of  my  labour? 
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I  am  a  merchant,  said  the  Yankee,  and  I  know  that  I  must 
content  rayHclf  with  the  rccorapenso  of  my  prcacnt  and  former 
labour. 

And  I  was  content  with  it  when  I  was  a  mere  drawer  of  water, 
replied  tlic  other,  but  now  I  am  a  landed  proprietor.  The  Eiigliah 
and  French  Economista  have  assured  me  that  in  that  character  I 
ought,  over  and  above  the  double  n^muneration  you  point  at,  to 
derive  a  profit  from  thr.  productive  and  iiuiestrticlibh  powers  of  the 
atnlj  and  levy  a  tax  on  the  gifts  of  God. 

The  gifts  of  God  belong  to  all,  said  the  merchant.  I  avail  my- 
self of  the  productive  pou^&r  of  the  wind  for  propelling  my  shipa, 
but  T  make  no  one  pay  for  it. 

Still,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  1  expect  that  you  will  pay  me 
something  for  tliesc  powers,  in  order  that  Messieurs  Senior,  Con- 
sid^rant,  and  Proudhon,  should  not  call  me  a  monopolist  and 
usurper  for  nothing.  If  I  am  to  have  tlie  disgrace,  I  may  at  least 
have  the  profit,  of  a  monopolist. 

In  that  case,  friend,  I  must  bid  you  good-morning.  To  obttia 
the  maize  1  am  in  quest  of,  I  must  apply  to  other  proprietors,  and 
if  I  find  them  of  your  mind,  T  shall  cultivate  it  for  myaelL 

Jonathan  then  understood  the  truth,  that,  under  the  empire  of 
frtKidom,  a  man  cannot  be  a  monopolist  at  pleaiiure.  As  long  as 
there  arc  lands  in  the  Union  to  clear,  said  he,  I  can  never  be  more 
than  the  simple  setter  in  motion  of  these  famous  productive  atul 
indeatructibie  forcea,  I  shall  be  paid  for  my  trouble,  that  is  all, 
jnst  as  when  I  was  a  drawer  of  water  I  was  paid  for  my  own 
laboiur,  and  not  for  that  of  nature.  I  see  now  very  clearly  that 
the  ti-ue  UHufructiiary  of  the  gifts  of  God  is  not  the  man  who  raises 
the  com,  but  the  man  who  consumes  it. 

Some  years  afterwards,  another  enterjmae  having  engaged  the 
attention  of  Jonathan,  he  set  about  finding  a  tenant  for  his  laud. 
The  dialogue  whicli  took  place  between  the  two  contracting  parties 
was  curious,  and  would  tlnrow  much  light  on  the  subject  under 
consideration  were  I  to  give  it  entire. 

Here  is  part  of  it : 

Proprietor,  What !  you  would  give  me  no  greater  rent  than  the 
interest,  at  the  current  rate,  of  the  capital  I  have  actually  laid  out? 

Farmer.     Not  a  cent  more. 

Proprietor,     Wliy  so,  pray  ? 

Farmer.  Just  for  this  reason,  that,  with  the  outlay  of  an  equal 
capital,  I  can  put  as  much  laud  in  as  good  condition  as  yours. 
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Ptoprigtor.  That  aeema  conclusive.  But  consider  that  when 
you  Ijccome  my  tenant,  it  ia  not  only  my  capital  wliich  will  work 
for  you,  but  also  the  productive  and  {ndestructible  poirera  of  the  aoiL 
You  will  liave  enlisted  in  your  service  the  niarvclloua  influencoa 
of  the  sun  and  the  uioon,  of  affinity  and  electricity.  Am  I  to  give 
you  all  these  things  tor  nothing? 

Farmer.  Why  not,  since  they  cost  you  nothing,  and  since  you 
derive  nothing  from  them,  any  more  than  I  do? 

Propritior,  Derive  nothing  from  them?  I  derive  everything 
from  them.  Zounds !  without  these  admirable  phenomena,  all  my 
industry  could  not  raise  a  blade  of  grass. 

Farmer,  Undoubtedly.  But  remember  the  Yankee  you  met 
at  market.  He  would  not  give  you  a  farthing  for  all  tliis  co-oper- 
ation of  nature  any  more  than,  when  you  weni  a  water-carrier,  the 
housewives  of  New  York  would  give  you  a  farthing  for  the  admi- 
rable elaboration  by  moans  of  which  nature  supplied  the  spring. 

/Voprwtor,     Ricardo  and  Proudhon,  however,  .... 

Farmer.  A  fig  for  Ricardo,  We  must  either  treat  on  the  basis 
which  I  have  laid  down,  or  I  shall  proc^to  cUar  land  alongside 
yours,  where  the  sun  and  the  moon  will  work  for  me  gratis. 

It  was  always  the  .same  argument,  and  Jonathan  began  to  see 
that  God  had  wisely  arranged  so  as  to  make  it  difficult  for  man  to 
intercept  his  gifts. 

Disgusted  with  the  trade  of  proprietor,  Jonathan  resolved  to 
employ  his  energies  in  some  other  department,  and  he  determined 
to  put  up  his  land  to  sale. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  no  one  would  give  him  more  for  it  than 
it  cost  himself.  In  vain  he  cited  Kicardo,  and  represented  the 
inherent  value  of  the  indestructible  powers  of  the  soil — the  answer 
always  was,  "There  are  other  lands  close  by ;"  and  tliese  few  words 
put  an  extinguisher  on  his  exactions  and  on  his  illuBions. 

There  is,  moreover,  in  this  transaction  a  fact  of  great  Economic 
importance,  and  to  which  little  attention  has  been  paid. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  that  if  a  manufacturer  desires,  afrer  ton 
or  fifteen  years,  to  sell  his  apparatus  and  materials,  even  in  their 
new  state,  he  will  probably  be  forced  to  submit  to  a  loss.  The 
reason  ie  obvious.  Ten  or  fifteen  years  can  scarcely  elapse  with- 
out considerable  improvements  in  machinery  taking  place.  This 
is  the  reason  why  the  man  who  sends  to  market  machinery  fifteen 
years  old  cannot  expect  a  return  exactly  equal  to  the  labour  ho 
has  expended ;  for  with  an  equal  expenditure  of  labour  the  pur- 
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chaser  could,  owing  to  the  progress  subsequently  made,  procure 
himself  machinery  of  improved  construction  —  which,  we  may 
remark  in  passing,  proves  more  and  more  clearly  that  value  ia 
not  ifi  proportion  to  labour,  but  to  services. 

Hejice  we  may  conclude  that  machinery  and  instxumenta  of 
labour  liavc  a  tendency  to  lose  part  of  their  value  in  consequence 
of  tlie  mere  lajue  of  time,  without  taking  into  account  their  de- 
terioration by  use — and  we  may  lay  down  this  formula,  that  "  one 
of  t/ie  ejfects  of  proffrtss  is  to  diminuih  the  value  of  all  existing  in- 
atrum&iUy 

It  ia  clear  in  fact  that  the  more  rapid  that  progreas  is,  the  greater 
difficulty  will  the  former  instrumcuts  have  in  auataining  the  rivaby 
of  new  and  improved  ones. 

I  shall  not  stop  here  to  remark  the  harmony  exhibited  by  the 
results  of  this  law.  What  1  desire  you  to  observe  at  present  is, 
tliat  lundod  property  no  more  escapes  from  the  operation  of  this 
law  than  any  otlicr  kind  of  property. 

Brother  Jonallian  experiences  this.  He  holds  this  language  to 
the  purchaser — "  What  I  have  expended  on  this  property  in  per- 
manent improvements  represents  a  thousand  days'  labour.  I 
expect  that  you  will,  in  the  first  place,  reimburse  me  for  these 
tliousand  daya'  work,  and  then  add  somethinj^  for  the  value  which 
ia  inherent  in  the  soil  and  independent  of  all  human  exertion," 

The  parchaser  replica : 

In  the  first  place,  I  shall  give  you  nothing  for  the  value  in- 
herent in  the  soil,  which  ia  simply  utility,  which  the  adjoining 
property  possesses  as  well  as  yours.  Such  native  superhuman  uti- 
lity 1  can  obtain  gratis,  which  proves  that  it  possesses  uo  value. 

In  the  second  place,  since  your  liooks  show  that  you  hove 
expended  a  thousand  days*  work  in  bringing  your  land  to  its 
present  state,  I  shall  give  you  only  800  days'  iabour ;  and  my 
reason  for  it  is,  that  with  800  days'  labour  1  can  now-a-days 
aceomplish  the  same  improvements  on  the  adjoining  land  as  you 
have  executed  with  1000  days'  labour  on  yours.  Pray  consider 
that  in  the  course  of  fifteen  years  the  art  of  draining,  clearing, 
building,  sinking  wells,  designing  farm-offices,  transporting  mate- 
rials, has  made  great  progress.  Less  labour  is  now  required  to 
effect  each  given  result,  and  I  cannot  consent  to  give  you  ten  for 
what  I  can  get  for  eight,  more  especially  as  the  price  of  grain  has 
fallen  in  proportion  lo  this  progress,  which  is  a  profit  neither  to 
you  nor  to  me,  but  to  mankind  at  large." 
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Thua  Jonathan  was  left  no  alternative  but  to  sell  his  land  at  & 
loss,  or  to  keep  it. 

Undoubtedly  the  value  of  land  ia  not  affected  by  one  circum- 
stance exclusively.  Other  circumstances — such  aa  the  construction 
of  a  canal,  or  the  erection  of  a  tuwn — may  act  in  an  opposite 
direction,  and  raise  its  value  ;  but  the  improvements  of  which  I 
have  apoken,  wliich  are  general  and  inevitable}  always  necessarily 
tend  to  depress  it. 

The  conclusion  to  be  deduced  from  all  I  liave  said  is,  that  as  lonj^ 
aa  there  exists  in  a  country  abundiuice  of  land  to  be  cleared  and 
brought  under  cultivation,  the  proprietor,  whether  he  cultivates,  or 
lets,  or  sells  it,  enjoys  no  privilege,  no  monopoly,  no  excepticmal 
advantage, — above  all,  that  he  levies  no  tax  upon  the  gratuitous 
liberality  of  nature.  How  could  it  be  so,  if  we  suppose  men  to  bo 
free '?  Have  not  people  who  are  possessed  of  capital  and  energy 
a  perfect  right  to  make  a  choice  between  agriculture,  manufactures, 
commerce,  fisheries,  navigation,  the  arts,  or  the  learned  professions? 
Will  not  capital  and  industry  always  tend  to  those  depai'tincnts 
which  give  extraordinary  rctums?  Will  they  not  desert  those 
which  entail  loss?  Is  this  inevitable  shifting  and  redistribution  of 
human  efforts  uot  sufficient  to  establish,  according  to  our  hy- 
[Mthcsis,  an  equilibrium  of  profit  and  remuneration?  Do  agricul- 
turists in  the  United  States  make  fortunes  more  rapidly  than 
merchants,  shipowaiera,  bankers,  or  physicians, — as  would  neces- 
sarily happen  if  they  received  the  wages  of  their  labour  like  other 
people,  and  the  recompense  of  nature's  work  into  the  bargain  ? 

Would  you  like  to  know  how  a  proprietor  even  in  the  United 
States  could  catabliah  for  himself  a  monopoly?  I  shall  try  to 
explain  it. 

Suppose  Jonathan  to  assemble  all  the  proprietors  of  the  United 
States,  and  hold  this  language  to  them : 

"  I  desired  to  sell  my  crops,  and  1  found  no  one  who  would  give 
me  a  high  enough  price  for  them.  1  wished  then  to  let  my  land, 
and  encountered  the  same  difficulty.  I  resolved  to  sell  it,  but  still 
experienced  the  same  disappointment.  Jtly  exactions  have  always 
be^n  met  by  their  telling  me,  that  ttiere  in  more  Uind  in  tJte  itfigh- 
hourhood ;  so  that,  horrible  to  say,  my  services  are  estimated  by 
the  coramimity,  like  the  services  of  other  people,  at  wfiat  they  are 
wortJtj  in  spite  of  the  flattering  promises  of  theorists.  They  will 
give  me  nothing,  absolutely  nothing,  for  those  productive  and  in- 
destructible powers  of  the  soil,  for  those  natural  agents,  for  the 
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Bolar  and  lunar  raya,  for  the  rain,  the  wind,  the  dew,  the  frost, 
wliicli  I  WAS  U'd  to  bolieve  were  mine,  hut  of  which  1  turn  out  to 
he  only  the  nominal  pruprielor.  Is  it  not  an  iniquitous  thing 
that  I  am  remunerated  only  for  my  sen'ices,  and  at  a  rate,  too, 
reduced  by  competition  ?  You  are  all  suffering  mider  the  same 
oppretwlon,  you  are  all  alike  the  victima  of  anarchical  comi)etition. 
It  would  be  no  longer  so,  you  may  easily  perceive,  if  we  organised 
landed  property,  if  we  laid  our  heads  together  to  prevent  anyone 
hencefurward  from  clearing  a  yard  of  American  soil.  In  thato^fie, 
population  pressing,  by  its  increase,  on  a  nea.rly  iixed  amount  of 
Bubaistencc,  we  should  be  able  to  make  our  own  prices  and  attaiin 
immense  wealth,  which  would  be  a  great  Iwon  for  all  other  clasBes ; 
for  being  rich,  we  should  provide  them  witti  work." 

If,  in  consequence  of  this  discourse,  the  combined  proprietors 
seized  tlie  reins  of  govnrnment,  and  passed  an  act  interdicting  all 
new  clearances,  the  consequence  undoubtedly  would  bo  a  tempo- 
rary JncreaBC  of  their  profits.  I  say  temporary,  for  tiie  natural 
laws  of  society  would  be  wanting  in  harmony  if  the  punishment 
of  such  a  crime  did  not  spring  naturally  from  the  crime  itself. 
Speaking  with  scientific  exactitude,  I  should  not  say  that  the  new 
law  we  have  sup))03cd  would  impart  value  to  the  powers  of  the 
soil,  or  to  natural  agents  (were  this  the  case,  the  law  would  do 
harm  to  no  one) ; — but  1  should  say,  that  the  equilibrium  of  ser- 
vices had  been  violently  ups(?t ;  that  one  class  robbed  all  other 
classes,  and  that  slavery  had  been  introduced  into  that  country. 

Take  another  hypothesis,  wliich  indeed  represents  the  actnal 
state  of  things  among  tha  civilized  nations  of  Europe — and  suppose 
all  the  land  to  have  passed  into  the  domain  of  private  property. 

We  are  to  inriuire  wliethcr  in  that  case  the  mass  of  consumers, 
or  the  c&nimunityy  would  continue  to  be  the  gratuitous  usufructuary 
of  the  productive  [jowers  of  the  soil,  and  of  natural  agents ;  whether 
the  proprietors  of  land  would  be  owners  of  anything  else  than 
of  its  vaJuej  tliat  is  to  say,  of  their  services  fairly  estimated  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  com[)etition ;  and  whether,  when  they  tare 
recomi)cn3cd  for  those  services,  they  are  not  forced  like  everyone 
else  to  give  the  gifts  of  God  into  the  bargain. 

Suppose,  then,  the  entire  territory  of  Arkansas  alienated  by  the 
government,  parcelled  into  private  domains,  and  subjected  to 
culture.  When  Jonathan  brings  his  grain  or  his  land  to  market, 
can  he  not  now  take  advantage  of  the  productive  |>owcr  of  the 
soil,  and  make  it  an  element  of  value?     He  could  no  longer  be 
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AS  in  the  preceding  caw,  with  the  overwhelming  answer, 
"  There  is  more  uncultivated  hind  adjacent  to  youra." 

This*  new  fttite  of  things  presupposes  an  increase  of  populatioDj 
which  may  Ije  divided  into  two  classes :  Ist,  That  which  ftimishca 
to  the  commanitj  agricultural  serrices ;  2dly,  Tljut  which  fumishes 
manufacturing,  intellectual,  or  other  8cr\'ices. 

Now  this  nppcara  to  me  quite  evident.  Labourers  (other  than 
owners  of  land)  who  wished  to  procure  supplies  of  grain,  being 
peifoctly  free  to  apply  cither  to  Jonathan  or  to  his  neighbours,  or 
to  the  proprietors  of  adjoining  states,  being  in  circmustances  even 
to  proceed  to  clear  lands  beyond  the  territory  of  Arkassaa,  it  would 
be  ahsolntely  impossible  for  Jonathan  to  impose  an  luijust  law 
upon  them.  The  vciy  fact  that  lands  which  liave  no  value  exist 
elsewhere  would  oppose  to  monopoly  an  invincible  obstacle,  and 
we  should  be  lauded  again  in  the  preceding  hypothcHis.  A^i- 
cultoral  services  are  subject  to  the  law  of  Universal  Competition, 
&nd  it  is  quite  impossible  to  make  them  pass  for  more  than  they 
are  wortJi,  I  add,  that  they  are  worth  no  more  {cfPteriH  paribus) 
than  services  of  any  other  description.  As  the  manufacturer,  after 
charging  for  his  time,  his  anxiety,  his  trouble,  his  risk,  his  ad- 
vances, his  skill  (all  which  things  constitute  human  service,  and 
arc  represented  by  value),  can  demand  no  recompense  for  the  law 
of  gravitation,  the  expansibility  of  steam,  the  assistance  of  which  he 
has  availed  himself  of,— so  in  the  same  w«y,  Jonathan  can  include 
in  the  value  of  his  grain  only  the  sum  total  of  the  personal  semces, 
anterior  or  recent,  and  not  the  assistance  he  has  derived  from  the 
laws  of  vegetable  physiology-  The  equilibrium  of  services  is  not 
impaired  so  long  as  they  are  freely  exchanged,  the  one  for  the 
other,  at  an  agreed  price ;  and  the  gifts  of  God,  of  which  these  ser- 
vices are  the  vehicle,  given  on  both  sides  into  the  bargain,  remain 
in  the  domain  of  community. 

It  may  be  said,  no  doubt,  that  in  point  of  fact  the  value  of  the 
soil  is  constantly  increasing;  and  this  is  true.  In  proportion  aa 
population  becomes  more  dense  and  the  people  more  wealthy,  and 
the  means  of  communication  more  easy,  the  landed  proprietor 
derives  more  advantage  from  his  services.  Is  this  law  peculiar 
to  him?  Docs  the  same  thiog  uot  hold  of  all  other  producers? 
With  equal  labour,  does  not  a  physician,  a  lawyer,  a  singer,  a 
painter,  a  day-labourer,  procure  a  greater  amount  of  enjoyments  in 
the  nineteenth  than  he  could  in  the  fourth  century  ?  in  Paris  than 
in  Brittany?  in  France  than  in  Morocco?     But  is  this  increased 
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enjoyment  obtained  at  the  expense  of  any  other  body  ?    That  la  i 
the  point.     For  the  rf.'st,  we  shall  investigate  etUl  fartlicr  this  law! 
of  value  (using  the  word  inctonymically)  of  the  soil,  in  a  aubaequcnt 
part  of  the  work,  when  we  come  to  consider  the  theory  of  Ricardo. 

At  pn'sent  it  is  sufficient  to  show  that  Jonathan,  in  the  case  wq 
have  put,  can  exercise  no  oppression  over  tlui  industrial  claascs^J 
provided  the  exchange  of  services  is  free,  and  that  labour  cttaA 
without  any  legal  impediment,  be  distributed,  either  in  Arkansattl 
or  elsewhere,  among  differeiit  kinds  of  production.  This  liberty] 
renders  it  iniposdlble  for  the  proprietors  to  intercept,  for  their  owi 
profit,  the  gratuitous  benefits  of  nature. 

It  would  no  longer  be  the  same  thing  if  Jonathan  and  his  breth- 
ren, availing  themselves  of  their  legislative  powers,  were  to  proscribe 
or  shackle  the  liberty  of  trade, — ^were  they  to  decree,  for  example, 
that  not  a  grain  of  foreign  com  should  be  allowed  to  enter  the  terri- 
tory of  AikiiUdas.  In  that  case  the  value  of  services  exuhanged  be- 
tween proprietors  and  non-proprietors  would  no  longer  be  regulat 
by  justice.  The  one  party  could  no  longer  control  the  pretenaiou 
of  the  other,  8ucb  a  legislative  measure  would  be  as  iuiijuitous  ; 
the  one  to  which  we  have  just  alluded,  The  effect  would  be  quitQ 
the  same  as  if  Jonathan,  having  carried  to  market  a  sack  of  corn, 
whiuh  in  other  circumstances  would  have  sold  for  fifteen  francs, 
should  present  a  pistol  at  the  purehaserV  head,  and  say,  Give  me 
three  francs  more,  or  1  will  blow  out  your  brains. 

This  (to  give  the  thing  its  right  name)  is  eietortion.  Brutal  or 
le^alj  the  character  of  the  transaction  is  the  same.  Brutal,  as 
the  case  of  the  pistol,  it  violates  property  j  legal,  as  in  the  caae~ 
of  the  prohibition,  it  still  violates  property,  and  repudiates,  more- 
over, the  very  principle  upon  which  property  is  founded.  The 
exclusive  subject  of  pro|^rty,  as  we  have  seen,  is  value,  and  Value 
is  the  appreciation  of  two  services  freely  and  voluntarily  ex- 
changed. It  is  imiKJSsible,  then,  to  conceive  anything  more  directly 
antagonistic  to  the  very  principle  of  property,  than  thai  which,  in 
the  name  of  right,  destroys  the  equivalence  of  services. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  add,  that  laws  of  this  description 
are  iniquitous  and  injurious,  whatever  may  be  the  opinions  enter- 
tained by  those  who  impose  tlicm,  or  by  those  who  are  oppresse 
by  their  operation.  In  certain  countries  we  find  tlae  working-^ 
classes  standing  up  for  these  restrictions,  because  tliey  enrich  the 
proprietore.  They  do  not  perceive  that  it  is  at  their  expense^  and 
I  know  from  experience  that  it  is  not  always  safe  to  tell  them  so. 
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Strange!  that  people  should  listen  willingly  to  sectariea  wlio 
preach  Commuiiism,  which  la  slavery  ;  tor  when  a  man  in  no  longer 
master  of  bis  own  services^  he  is  a  ulavej — and  tliat  they  should 
look  askance  at  those  who  are  alwaya  and  evarywhcre  the  dc- 
fendera  of  Liberty,  which  is  the  Community  of  the  gifts  of  God. 

We  now  come  to  the  third  hyjiolhcais,  which  aasume^  that  nil 
the  land  capable  of  cultivation  throughout  the  world  has  passed 
into  the  domain  of  individual  appropriation. 

Wc  have  still  to  do  with  two  classes — those  who  poBseas  land 
— and  those  wlio  do  not.  Will  the  first  not  oppresa  the  second? 
and  will  the  latter  not  be  always  obliged  to  give  more  labour  in 
cxcliange  for  the  same  amount  of  subsistence? 

I  notice  this  objection  merely  for  argument's  sake,  for  hundreds 
of  years  must  elapse  before  this  hypothesis  can  become  a  reality. 

Everything  forewarns  us,  however,  that  tlie  time  must  at  last 
come  when  the  exactions  of  proprietors  can  no  longer  be  mot  by 
the  words,  There  are  other  lands  to  clear. 

I  pray  the  reader  to  remark,  that  this  hypothesis  implies  another 
•^it  implies  that  at  tlic  same  epoch  population  will  have  reached 
the  extreme  limit  of  the  means  of  subsistence  which  the  earth  can 
afford. 

This  is  a  new  and  important  element  in  the  question.  It  is 
very  much  as  if  one  should  put  the  question,  What  will  happen 
when  there  is  no  longer  enough  of  oxygen  in  the  atmosphere  to 
supply  the  lungs  of  a  redundant  population  ? 

Whatever  view  we  take  of  the  principle  of  population,  it  is  at 
least  certain  that  population  is  capable  of  increa^y  nay,  tliat  it  has 
a  tendency  to  increase,  since  in  point  of  fact  it  does  increase.  All 
the  economic  arrangements  of  society  appear  to  hare  been  organ- 
ized with  the  previous  knowledge  oi  this  tendency,  and  arc  in 
perf(«;t  harmony  with  it.  The  landed  proprietor  always  endeav- 
ours to  get  paid  for  the  nattiral  agents  which  he  has  appropriated, 
but  he  is  as  constantly  foiled  in  tliia  foolish  and  unjust  pretension 
by  the  abundance  of  analogous  natural  agents  which  have  not  been 
appropriated.  The  liberality  of  nature,  which  is  (comparatively 
indclinite,  constitutes  him  a  simple  custodier.  But  now  you  drive 
me  into  a  comer,  by  supposing  a  period  at  which  this  liberality 
reaches  its  limit.  Men  have  then  no  longer  anytliing  to  expect 
fipom  that  quarter.  The  consequence  Ls  inevitable,  that  the  ten- 
dency of  mankind  to  increase  will  be  paralyzed,  that  the  progress 
of  population  will  be  arrested.     No  economic  regime  can  obviate 
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this  necessity.  According  to  the  hypotliesis  we  have  laid  down, 
every  increase  of  population  would  be  repressed  by  mortality.  No 
pbilanthropy^  no  optimism,  cait  make  us  believe  that  the  increase 
of  human  beings  can  continue  ita  progression  when  the  progressive 
increase  of  subsistence  has  conclusively  terminatcd. 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  new  order  of  things ;  and  the  harmony 
of  the  social  laws  might  be  called  in  question,  had  they  not  pro- 
vided for  a  state  of  matters  the  existence  of  which  is  possible, 
although  very  diflTorcnt  from  that  which  now  obtains. 

The  difficulty  we  have  to  deal  with,  then,  comes  to  this  r  When 
A  ship  in  mid-ocean  cannot  reacli  land  in  less  than  a  montli,  and 
has  only  a  fortnight*3  provisions  on  board,  what  is  to  be  done? 
Clearly  this,  reduce  the  allowance  of  each  sailor.  This  ia  not 
cruelty — it  is  prudence  and  justice. 

In  the  same  way,  when  population  shall  have  reached  the 
extreme  limit  that  all  the  land  in  the  world  can  maintain,  a  law 
which,  by  gentle  and  infallible  means  prevents  the  fiirther  multi- 
plication of  mankind,  cannot  be  considered  either  harsh  or  unjust. 
Now,  it  ia  landed  property  still  which  aftbrds  us  a  solution  of  the 
difficulty.  The  institution  of  property,  by  applying  the  stimulant 
of  self-interest,  causes  the  land  to  produce  the  greatest  possible 
quantity  of  subsistence,  and  by  the  division  of  inheritances  puts 
each  family  in  a  situation  to  estimate  the  danger  to  itself  of  an 
imprudent  multiplication.  It  is  very  clear  that  any  other  r«^gime 
— Communism,  for  example— would  be  at  once  a  less  effective 
spur  to  production,  and  a  less  powerful  curb  to  population. 

Afii^r  ally  it  appears  to  me  that  Political  Economy  has  discharged 
her  duty  when  she  has  proved  that  the  great  and  just  law  of  the 
mxthiality  of  services  operates  hiirnionioufily,  so  long  as  human 
progress  is  not  conclusively  arrested.  Is  it  not  consoling  to  think 
that  up  to  that  point,  and  under  the  empire  of  freedom,  it  is  not 
in  the  power  of  one  class  to  oppress  another?  Is  economic 
Science  bound  to  solve  this  further  problem  :  Given  the  tendency 
of  mankind  to  multiply,  what  will  take  place  when  there  is  no 
longer  room  in  the  world  for  new  inhabitants?  Does  God  hold 
in  reser\'e  for  that  epoch  some  creative  catiiclysm,  some  marvellous 
manifestation  of  His  almighty  power?  Or,  aa  Christians,  do  we 
believe  in  the  doctrine  of  the  world's  destruction?  These  evi- 
dently are  not  economical  proldems,  and  there  is  no  science 
which  does  not  encounter  similar  difliculties.  Natural  philosophe 
know  well,  that  all  bodies  which  move  on  the  surface  of  the  earth 
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have  a  tendency  to  descend,  not  to  aaccnd.  After  all,  a  day  must 
come  when  the  mountaina  shall  have  tilled  tip  the  valleys,  when 
the  embouciiure  of  oiir  rivers  will  be  on  the  same  level  as  their 
source,  when  the  waters  can  no  lougcr  flow,  &c.  &c.  What  will 
happen  then  ?  Is  Natural  Science  to  cease  to  ohserve  and  to  ad- 
mire the  harmony  of  the  actual  worl<l,  because  she  cannot  divine 
by  what  oilier  harmony  God  will  provide  for  a  state  of  things  far 
distant  no  doubt,  but  inevitable?  It  seems  to  me  that  at  this  point 
the  Kconomist,  like  the  natural  philoHopher,  pliould  substitute  for 
an  exercise  of  curiosity  an  exercise  of  faith.  He  who  has  so 
marvellously  arranged  the  medium  in  which  we  now  live,  knows 
\v>At  how  to  prepare  another  medium  suitable  to  other  circum- 
stances. 

\Vc  judge  of  the  productiveness  of  the  soil  and  of  human  skill 
by  the  facta  of  which  wc  arc  witncsHcs.  Is  this  a  rational  mode  of 
proceeding?  ^*hen,  adopting  it,  we  may  sny,  Since  it  hus  required 
six  thousand  ycai-s  to  bring  a  tenth-part  of  tlic  earth  to  the  sorry 
state  of  cultivation  in  which  we  find  it,  how  many  hundreds  of 
ages  must  elapse  before  its  entire  surface  shall  be  converted  into  a 
garden  ? 

Yet  in  this  appreciation,  comforting  as  it  is,  wc  suppose  merely 
the  more  general  difliision  of  our  present  knowledge,  or  rather  our 
prpfient  ignorance,  of  agriculture.  But  is  this,  I  repeat,  an  admis- 
sible rule?  Does  not  analogy  tell  us  that  an  impenetrable  veil 
conceals  from  ua  the  power — the  indefinite  power  it  may  be — of 
art  ?  The  savage  wbo  lives  by  the  chase  rcfiuires  a  square  league 
of  territory.  What  would  be  his  surprise  were  he  told  that  the 
pastoral  life  enables  ten  times  the  number  of  men  to  suhsist  upon 
the  same  space?  The  nomad  shepherd  would,  in  like  manner,  Iw 
quite  astonished  to  be  tiild  that  a  system  of  triennial  cultivation 
[la  culture  triennaJc}  admits  easily  of  a  population  ten  times  greater 
still.  Tell  the  peasant  accustomed  to  this  routine  that  tlie  same 
progress  will  again  be  the  result  of  alternate  culture*  [In  culture 
afterne]^  and  he  will  not  believe  you.  Alternate  culture  is  for  us 
the  latest  improvement — la  it  the  latest  improvement  for  the 
human  nice?  Let  us  cotufort  ourselves  regarding  the  future 
destiny  of  the  species — a  long  tract  of  ages  is  before  us.  At  all 
events,  let  us  not  require  Political  Economy  to  resolve  problems 
wbicb  are  not  witliin  her  domain — and  let  us  with  confidence  com- 

■  AUertier  mm  cJuttup,  i»  to  rvar  alternate  crop!  of  orn  and  liajr  in  a  fluid. 
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mit  the  destinies  of  ftiture  races  to  the  keeping  of  that  great  and 
good  aad  wise  Boin^  who  shall  have  called  them  into  uxiatence. 

Let  us  recapitulate  the  ideas  contained  in  this  chapter. 

These  two  phenomena.  Utility  and  Value — the  co-opexation  of 
nature  and  the  uo-opcrutiou  of  inan^  consequently  Community  and 
Property — are  combined  in  the  work  of  agriculture,  aa  in  every 
other  department  of  industry. 

In  the  prtMliicf  ion  of  uoni  which  appeases  our  hunger,  wo  remark 
something  analogous  to  what  takea  place  in  the  fonnation  of  water 
which  quenches  our  thirst.  The  ocean^  which  is  the  theme  of  the 
poet's  inspiration,  offers  to  the  Economist  also  a  fine  subject  of 
meditation.  It  is  this  vast  reservoir  which  gives  drink  to  all 
human  creatures.  And  yet  how  can  that  be,  when  many  of  them 
are  situated  at  a  great  die^tance  from  its  shores,  and  when  its  water 
is  besides  undrinkable ?  It  is  here  that  we  have  to  admirt\  the 
marvellous  industry  of  nature.  Wc  mark  how  the  sun  warms  the 
heaving  mas;*,  and  subjects  it  to  a  slow  evaporation.  The  water 
takes  the  form  of  gas,  and,  disengaged  from  the  salt,  which  ren- 
dered it  unfit  for  use,  it  rises  into  the  high  regions  of  the  atmosphere. 
Gales  of  wind,  increasing  in  all  directions,  drift  it  towards  inhab- 
ited continents.  There  it  encounters  cold,  which  condenses  it,  and 
attaches  it  in  a  solid  form  to  the  sides  of  mountains.  By  and  by, 
the  gentle  heat  of  spring  melts  it.  Carried  along  by  its  weight, 
it  is  filtered  and  purified  through  beds  of  schist  and  graveL  It 
ramifies  and  distributes  itself,  and  supplies  and  feeds  refreshing 
springs  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Hei-c  we  liave  an  immense  and 
ingenious  industry  carried  on  by  nature  for  the  benefit  of  the 
human  race.  Chango  of  form,  change  of  place,  utility,  nothing  is 
wanting.  But  where  is  value '^  Value  has  not  yet  come  into  ex- 
istence ;  and  if  what  we  must  call  the  work  of  God  is  to  be  paid 
for  (it  would  be  paid  for  if  it  possessed  exchangeable  vohtc)  — 
who  could  tell  tlie  value  of  a  single  drop  of  this  precious  liquid? 

All  men,  however,  have  not  a  spring  of  pure  water  at  their  door. 
In  order  to  queuch  their  thirst,  they  must  take  pains,  nuUte  eflbrta, 
exert  foresight  and  skill.  It  is  this  svpplemcuUiry  human  labour 
which  gives  rise  to  oiTangements,  transactions,  ^timates.  It  ia 
here,  then,  that  we  discover  the  origin  and  foundation  of  value. 

Man  ia  originally  ignorant.  Knowledge  is  acquired.  At  the 
beginning,  then,  he  is  forced  to  carry  water,  to  accomplish  the 
supplementary  lal*our  which  nature  has  left  him  to  execute  with 
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the  mfM-imum  of  trouble.  It  ia  at  tliis  stage  that  water  has  the 
greatest  vnhtc  in  exchange.  By  degreeR  the  wnter-earricr  inventa 
a  l>arru\v  and  wheels,  trains  horBcs,  construeta  pipe»,  discovers 
the  law  of  the  siphon,  &c. ;  in  short,  he  transfers  part  of  his  la- 
bour to  the  pratuJtoufl  forces  of  nature ;  and,  in  proportion  aa  lie 
does  so,  the  value  of  water,  but  not  its  utility,  is  diniinislie<l. 

There  is  here,  however,  a  clreuuistance  which  it  is  necessary 
thoroughly  to  comprehend,  if  we  would  not  see  disconlanco  where 
there  is  in  reality  only  haraiony.  It  is  this,  that  the  purchaaer 
of  water  obtains  it  on  easier  temw,  that  is  to  say,  gives  a  less 
amount  of  labour  in  cxchaugc  for  a  given  quautity  of  it,  each  time 
that  a  step  of  pn^grees  of  this  kind  is  gained,  although  in  such 
circumstances  he  has  to  give  a  remuneration  for  the  instniment  by 
tneoua  of  which  nature  ia  constrained  to  act.  Formerly  he  paid 
for  the  labour  of  carrying  the  water ;  now  he  pays  not  only  for 
that,  but  for  the  lal>our  expended  in  constructing  the  Imrrow,  the 
wheel,  and  the  pipe — and  yet,  everyOiing  inchdedj  he  pays  leaa; 
and  this  shows  us  how  false  and  tiitilc  the  reasoning  is  which 
would  persuade  us  tliat  tliut  part  of  the  remuneration  which  is 
applicable  to  capital  is  a  burden  on  the  consnmer.  Will  these 
rcttsoners  never  understand  that,  for  each  result  obtained,  capital 
^ffUpersedes  more  labour  than  it  exacts? 

All  that  1  have  said  ia  equally  applicable  to  the  production  of 
com.  In  that  case  also,  anterior  to  all  human  labour,  there  has  been 
an  immense,  a  measureless,  amount  of  natural  industry  at  work, 
the  secrets  of  which  the  most  advanced  science  cjin  yet  give  no 
account  of.  Gases,  salts,  are  diffused  through  the  soil  and  the 
atrnosphere.  Electricity,  affinity,  the  wind,  the  rain,  light,  heat, 
.vegetable  life,  play  successively  their  parts,  often  unknown  to  us, 
'in  trauH[X)rting,  transforming,  uniting,  dividing,  combining  those 
elements ;  and  this  marvelloos  industry,  the  activity  and  utility  of 
which  elude  our  appreciation  and  even  our  imagination,  has  yet  no 
value.  Value  makes  its  appearance  at  the  Hrst  intcrrcntion  of  the 
labour  of  man,  who  has,  in  this,  more  perhaps  tlian  in  the  other 
inatancc  we  have  given,  a  ttupifhrnentary  laboui'  to  perform,  in 
order  to  complete  what  nature  haa  begun. 

To  direct  these  natural  forces,  and  remove  the  olwtaclea 
which  impede  their  action,  man  t.ikcs  possession  of  an  instnimont, 
which  is  the  soil,  and  he  does  so  without  injury  to  anyone;  for 
this  instrument  had  previously  no  value.  This  is  not  a  matter  of 
nent,  but  a  matter  of  fact.    Show  mo,  in  any  part  of  the  world 
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you  clioose,  Innd  which  has  not  been  subjected  directly  or  indiiectljr 
to  human  action,  and  I  will  show  you  laud  destitute  of  value.* 

*  On  tlw  imbject  of  Rent,  nnd  tho  ooiiRtitnont  elcmenu  of  the  Vmlao  of  Luidf 
BftBliat  wnuld  Hectn  t^i  have  niliiptud.  tbough  porhAjM  uuooDWtoiuljr,  Uie  tfaeoiy  of 
Mr  Cany,  in  hU  able  and  orif^iul  work  on  The  finndptes  of  Poiitical  Eenmom^ 
(PllilAdelphu^  1K:17-38).  I^rftcticiilly,  do  doubt.  MrOurey'a  riciv  of  the  aubject  to  % 
gn«t  extent  holds  true.  If  wc  t&ku  Into  account  all  tho  kboar  imd  cApitAl  laid  ont 
in  pernuinent  niueliomtioTiH  upon  a  fluid  or  a  fonn,  front  itx  first  cloamnce  to  the 
present  moment,  it  may  Ik  true  that  there  is  flcarcvlr  any  land  now  nnder  cultira- 
tion  trhicb  w  worth  what  it  ca\<.\  and  that  the  Rent  \'icli1ed  by  such  Und,  conM- 
quently,  resolves  itMlfiuto  tbt'  remuucration  of  anterior  laboar.  But  the  sweeping 
assertion  of  llastiAt,  that  **  land  which  hax  not  been  salQectod,  directly  or  indirectly, 
to  htiman  action  is  everywhere  destitato  of  value,"  is  certainly  not  correct  as  m 
**  matter  of  fact ; "  for  Irom  the  spot  whore  I  am  now  writing,  I  can  wo  thousands  nf 
acreft  which  have  never  since  the  creation  hnd  a  8pn4li>,  or  a  plough,  or  a  bottuui 
baud  nppliLHl  to  thmii,  winch  nevertlicloss  do  yield  a  Kent — a  tmall  rent,  a  sbiUing, 
fl  penny,  an  acre,  it  may  lie — hnt  a  return  which  can  by  no  procewt  of  analysis  ba 
resolved  into  the  remuiioration  of  anterior  labour  or  cajatal.  With  rrj^rd  to  such 
land,  the  question  of  rent  or  no  rout  would  Hcem  todvjfcnd  on  the  current  and  usual 
roto  of  profita. 

Land  to  its  natnrol  state,  and  without  cultivation,  is  capable  of  prodwung  gnus 
for  tlie  fcHxl  nf  cattle,  and  other  products  capable  of  rendering  service  to  man. 
BuppoKC,  for  cxjimple.  thnt  the  agriculture  of  a  country  has  reached  tlie  least  pro- 
ductive cum-Uuid,  which  yields  a  return  of  £120  fi>r  each  XIOO  of  capital  employed 
in  its  cultivation,  and  that  much  of  tho  remaining  Und  is  incapable  of  cultivation. 
— a  tract  of  moorlnnd,  or  rongb  ]Ni)f>tnrc,  fnr  instance,  lilce  some  pnrtx  of  the  11  ighlands 
of  Bcotland.  Whether  such  Und  will  nr  will  not  yield  a  rent  munt  depend  on 
whether  the  retnm,  in  sheep,  Mtfic,  copsi-wootl,  fir  frtber  prnducc,  after  replacing 
the  capital  employed,  cxceodn  or  EaJU  short  of  20  per  cent. 

SappORc  tlwt  a  penion  poswseed  of  a  capiul  equal  to  £100,  Instead  of  npp1,Wng 
that  capital  to  the  cultivation  of  the  least  prodnctivc  eoru-land,  witb  a  retuni  erjual  to 
£130,  employs  his  £100  in  purchasing,  lending,  and  brinpng  tu  mjirkot  100  sheep, 
— if  the  onntial  produce  and  increase  of  his  6ock,  over  and  above  liis  necvBsary  out- 
gotogs,  fiuiounts  only  to  10  {ler  cent,  on  his  capitaj,  of  counw  he  will  liud  tl)o 
roaring  of  sheep  unproBtiible,  and  give  up  the  tnulo.  Ue  can  in  that  ca^e  jiay  no 
rent,  for  bis  return  is  nut  eitual  tu  even  Uio  ordinary  profitM.  But  if  the  increase  of 
his  flock,  over  and  above  his  outgoings,  amounts  to  30  per  cent,  on  tho  capital 
employed,  then  the  Uud  to  which  we  refer  will  yield  a  rent  cqnul  to  lU  per  cent,  on 
that  capiul.  Wbethcr  this  shall  be  the  rent  of  10,  of  fti),  or  100,  or  luOO  ayores  of  Und, 
dep4!nds  entirt-ly  on  how  much  land  is  rcqairod  to  feed  100  sheep;  the  gnuitor  tlia 
extent  of  land,  the  less  will  be  the  rent  of  each  acre ;  it  may  be  a  pound,  or  a  shiUIng, 
or  a  penny  an  Bcruj  still  every  acre,  and  ovory  part  ^>f  every  acre,  will  yield  «  rent. 
Nor  docs  the  qQcsUon  of  rent  or  no  rent  depend  ou  the  amoimt  of  the  captul  em- 
ployed; for  if  A  capital  of  £100  employed  on  10,000  acres  uf  land  yields  a  cloar 
return  of  £130  when  profits  are  at  20  jht  cenL,  the  surplus  £10  clearly  constitutes 
rent.  Rent  depends  on  the  ratio  of  the  product  to  the  capital  employed,  und  if  that 
pHMluct,  or  its  value,  exceed  the  capiUl,  or  its  value,  by  more  than  tho  ordinary 
rate  of  pn^fils,  a  rent,  greater  or  less  in  ami>uuL,  according  tu  the  value  of  tbo 
capital  and  the  extent  of  aurUco  over  which  that  capital  is  spread,  will  be  yielded 
by  every  inch  of  Und  capable  of  giving  nourishment  to  a  bhule  of  grass. 

Ou  a  MaiGhtng  analysis  of  rent,  then,  we  always  find  a  ratduum  which  cannot 
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In  the  meantime,  the  agriculturist,  in  order  to  effect,  iu  conjunc- 
tion with  nature,  the  production  of  corn,  executes  t^vo  kinds  of 
labonr  which  arc  quite  distinct.  The  oue  kind  is  applicable 
directly  and  immcdiatnly  to  thy  crop  of  tlie  year — is  applicable 
only  lo  that,  and  must  he  j)aid  for  by  that — such  as  sowing,  weed- 
ing, reaping,  &c.  The  other,  as  building,  cleAriug,  draining, 
enclosing,  ia  applicable  to  an  indefinite  series  of  crops,  and  must 
be  charged  to  aud  spread  over  a  course  of  years,  and  calculated 
according  to  the  tables  of  intcroat  and  annuities.  The  crops 
constitute  the  remuneration  of  tttc  agriculturist  if  he  consumes 
them  bimself.  If  he  excliangca  them,  it  is  for  services  of  another 
kind,  and  the  appreciation  of  the  services  so  exchanged  constituted 
their  value. 

Now  it  is  easy  to  see  that  this  class  of  permanent  works  executed 
by  the  agriculturist  upon  the  land  is  a  inilue  wliich  has  not  yet 
received  its  entire  recompense,  buf  which  cannot  fail  to  receive  it. 
It  cannot  be  BUp[>08ed  that  he  is  to  throw  up  his  land  and  allow 
another  to  step  into  lua  shoes  without  compensation.  The  value 
has  been  incorporated  and  mixed  up  with  the  soil,  and  tliis  is  the 
reason  why  we  can  with  propriety  employ  a  metonymy  and  say 
the  land  has  valnr.  1 1  lias  value,  in  fact,  because  it  can  be  no  longer 
acquired  without  giving  in  exchange  the  equivalent  for  this  lab(jur. 
But  what  I  contend  for  is,  that  this  land,  on  which  its  natural 
productive  power  had  not  originally  conferred  any  value,  has  no 
value  yet  in  this  respect.  TUis  natural  power,  which  was  gratui- 
tous then,  is  gratuitous  now,  and  will  be  always  gratuitous.  We 
may  say,  indeed,  that  the  land  has  rafuej  but  when  we  go  to  the 
root  of  the  matter  we  tind,  that  what  possesses  value  is  the  human 

'  Iw  nwolrod  into  the  romun oration  uf  Anterior  labour  or  capital ;  and  as  the  value  of 

'  land  in  itii  natural  nnd  nncultiTiitod  stntn  dependii  on  the  nmonnt  of  this  rcHdnum, 

\  or  rent,  if  that  tbIiiu  in  to  In  lirought  within  the  limits  of  Uaxtiat'a  tlieory,  we  must 

|a^ly  to  it  the  luime  |mnciple  which  he  applied  (Chap.  V.,  pp.  113,  114  ante)  to 

[tjbfl  caae  of  a  diamond  found  by  accidcot.  and  resoWe  it,  not  into  service  rendered 

hy  undergoing  labour,  or  malintf  an  effort,  for  another,  but  into  ocrvice  nrndered 

by  taring  another  from  undt^rgoing  the  lalxinr  or  ntuking  tlie  effort  for  lumaelf. 

Bastiat  lecms  to  have  felt  thi«  aa  he  approached  chi;  conclusion  of  the  present 

chapter,     ificzpott,  p.  2560 

In  this  part  of  bis  wnrlc,  DantJat,  in  hia  deniro  to  rofnte  the  fiUIacicfl  of  the 
Bodalists  oitd  Cotniuunists  on  the  subject  of  property,  M-ems  to  have  gone  beyond 
the  proper  domain  of  Tolitical  L^onomy ;  for  in  Btrictnent  it  ia  not  the  btuineH 
of  that  Acieiuui  to  vindicnte  tbo  institution  of  prupcrty,  or  to  exjtlain  iti*  origin.  It  i« 
enongh  for  thr  EA:onoinii4t  that  pmpcrty  exists,  and  aU  that  he  i»  concerned  to  do  ii 
tti  oxplaia  the  Uwa  which  rrguliite  the  produotion,  diiitiibatiun,  and  consumption  of 
wealth. — TramblitoMi 
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labour  which  has  improved  the  land,  and  the  capital  which  has 
be«n  expended  on  it.  Ilencc  it  is  rigorously  exact  to  say  that  the 
proprietor  of  the  land  is,  atitcr  all,  the  proprietor  only  of  a  vnlne 
which  he  has  created,  of  services  which  he  has  rendered ;  and 
wliat  property  can  be  more  legitimate?  It  is  property  created  at 
no  one's  cxpenw;,  and  ncitlier  intercepts  nor  taxfs  the  gifts  of  God. 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  capital  which  has  been  advanced,  and  the 
interest  of  which  is  spread  over  the  crop  of  sncccesive  years,  is  so 
far  from  increasing  tlie  price  of  the  produce,  and  forming  a  burden 
on  the  consumers,  that  tlie  latter  acquire  agricultural  products 
chea|jer  in  proportion  as  this  capital  is  augmented,  that  is  to  say, 
in  proportion  as  the  value  of  tlic  soil  is  increased,  I  have  no 
doubt  that  this  assertion  will  be  tliought  jiaradosieal  and  tainted 
with  exaggerated  optimism,  so  much  have  people  been  accustomed 
to  regard  the  value  of  laud  as  a  calamity,  if  not  a  piece  of  injustice. 
For  my  own  part,  I  affirm,  that  it  is  not  enough  to  say  that  the 
value  of  the  soil  has  been  created  at  no  one's  exjicnse  ;  it  ia  not 
enough  to  say  that  it  injures  no  one  ;  we  should  rather  say  that  it 
benefits  everybody.  It  is  not  only  legitimate,  but  advantageous, 
even  to  those  who  possess  no  pmport)'. 

We  have  here,  in  fact,  the  plienomenon  of  our  previous  illustn^ , 
tion  reproduced.  We  remarked  that  from  the  moment  the  watci^J 
carrier  invented  the  barrow  and  the  wheel,  the  purchaser  of  the 
water  had  to  pay  f(»r  two  kinds  of  labour :  1st,  The  labour  employed 
in  making  the  barrow  and  the  wheel,  or  rather  the  interest  of  the 
capital,  and  an  annual  contribution  to  a  sinking  fimd  to  replace 
that  capitul  when  worn  out ;  2d,  The  direct  labour  which  the 
water-carrier  must  still  perform.  But  it  is  equally  tine  that  these 
two  kinds  of  labour  united  do  not  equal  in  amount  the  labour  which 
had  to  be  undergone  before  the  invention.  Why  ?  because  a  por- 
tion of  the  work  has  now  been  handed  over  to  the  gratuitous  for 
of  nature.  It  is,  indeed,  in  consequence  of  this  diminution  of  hu- 
man labour  that  ihu  invention  has  been  cjiMed  forth  anil  adopted. 

All  tliis  takes  place  in  exactly  the  same  way  in  the  case  of  land 
and  tite  production  of  com.  As  often  as  an  agricnlmrist  expends 
capital  in  permanent  ameliorations,  it  is  certain  that  the  successive 
crops  are  burdened  with  the  interest  of  that  capital.  But  it  ia 
equally  certain  tliat  the  other  species  of  laliour — rude,  unskilled, 
present,  direct  labour — ia  rendered  unncccasnry  in  a  still  greater 
proportion ;  so  that  each  crop  is  obtained  by  the  proprietor,  and 
consequently  by  the  consumer,  on  easier  terms,  on  leas  oneroua 
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coaditjons — tlic  jirojii^r  action  of  capital  consistiug  prcciwly  in 
stihatitutin^  natural  and  gratuitoujj  co-oi)eration  for  human  labour 
which  mast  be  paid  for. 

Here  18  an  example  of  it.  In  order  to  obtain  a  good  crop,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  field  should  be  freed  from  superfluoua  moisture. 
Suppose  this  species  of  labour  lo  be  still  included  in  the  first 
category.  Suppose  that  the  cultivator  goes  every  morning  with  a 
jar  to  carry  off  the  stagnant  water  where  it  is  productive  of  injury. 
It  is  clear  that  at  the  year's  end  the  land  would  have  acquired  no 
additional  valu€f  but  the  price  of  the  grain  would  be  enormously 
enhanced.  It  would  be  the  same  in  the  case  of  all  those  who  fol- 
lowed the  same  process  while  the  art  of  draining  waa  in  this  prim- 
itive state.  If  the  proprietor  were  to  make  a  drain,  that  moment 
the  land  would  acquire  valuej  for  this  labour  j)ertnin8  to  the  second 
categorj' — that  which  is  incorporated  with  the  land — and  must  be 
reimburaed  by  the  products  of  consecutive  years ;  and  no  one  could 
expect  to  acquire  the  land  without  recompensing  this  work.  Is  it  not 
true,  however,  that  it  would  tend  to  lower  tlie  value  of  the  crop  ?  Is 
it  not  true  that  although  during  the  first  year  it  exacted  an  extraordi- 
nary exertion,  it  saves  in  the  long-run  more  labour  Ihau  it  has  occa- 
sioued  ?  Is  it  not  true  tliat  the  draining  thenceforth  will  be  exe- 
cuted by  the  gratuitous  law  of  hydrostatics  more  economically  than 
it  could  be  by  muscular  force  ?  la  it  not  true  that  the  purchasers 
of  corn  will  benefit  by  this  operation?  Is  it  not  true  that  they 
should  esteem  themselves  fortunate  iu  this  new  value  acquired  by 
the  soil?  And,  having  reference  to  more  general  conaidemtions, 
is  it  not  true,  in  fine,  that  the  value  of  the  soil  attests  a  progress 
realized,  not  for  the  advantage  of  the  proprietor  only,  but  for  that 
of  society  at  large?  How  absurd,  then,  and  suicidal  in  society  to 
exclaim ;  The  additional  price  charged  for  corn,  to  meet  the  in- 
terest of  the  capital  expended  on  this  drain,  and  ultimately  to 
replace  that  capital,  or  its  equivalent,  as  representrd  in  the  value 
of  the  land,  is  a  privilege,  a  monopoly,  a  ihet't!  At  this  rale,  to 
cease  to  Ik;  a  monopolist  and  a  thief,  the  proprietor  should  have 
only  to  fill  up  his  drain,  and  betake  himself  to  hia  jar.  Would 
the  man  who  has  no  property,  and  lives  by  wages,  be  any  gainer 
by  that  ? 

Review  all  the  permanent  ameliorations  of  which  the  sum  total 
makes  up  the  value  of  land,  and  you  will  find  that  to  each  of  them 
the  same  remark  »pplios.  Having  filled  up  the  drain,  demolish 
the  fence,  and  so  force  the  agriculturist  to  mount  guard  upon  hie 
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field ;  destroy  the  well,  pull  down  the  "bern,  dig  up  the  road,  bura 
the  plough,  efface  the  levelling,  remove  tlie  artificial  mould ;  re- 
place in  the  field  the  looae  atonea,  the  weeds,  the  roota  of  trees ; 
you  will  then  have  realized  the  Utopia  of  Equality.  The  land, 
and  the  human  race  along  with  it,  will  have  reverted  to  the  primi- 
tive stjite,  and  will  have  no  longer  any  value.  The  crops  will 
have  no  longer  any  connexion  with  capital.  Their  price  will  bo 
freed  from  tliat  accursed  clcmcut  called  interest.  Everything, 
literally  everything,  will  be  done  by  actual  labour,  visible  to  the 
naked  eye.  Political  Economy  will  be  nuicli  simplitied.  Our 
country  will  support  a  man  to  the  square  league.  The  rest  of  her 
inhabitants  will  have  died  of  hunger; — but  then  it  can  no  longer 
be  said  that  property  is  a  monopoly,  an  injustice,  and  a  thi?t't. 

Let  us  not  be  insensible,  then,  to  those  economic  hannonies 
which  unfold  themselves  to  our  view  more  and  mote  as  we  iuialyise 
the  ideas  of  excliange,  of  value,  of  capital,  of  interest,  of  prt>|>erty, 
of  community. — Will  it  indeed  be  given  me  to  describe  the  entire 
circle,  and  complete  the  demonstration  ? — But  we  have  already, 
perhaps,  advanced  sufficiently  far  to  be  convinced  that  the  social 
world,  not  less  than  the  material  world,  beairs  the  imj)Q;38  of  a 
Divine  hand,  from  which  Hows  wisdom  and  gooclness,  and  towards 
which  we  shouhl  raise  our  eyes  in  gratitude  and  admiration. 

I  cannot  forbear  reverting  here  to  the  view  of  this  subject  taken 
by  M.  Considerant. 

Setting  out  with  the  proposition,  that  the  soil  has  a  proper  value, 
independent  of  all  human  labour,  that  it  constitutes  jtrimittve  and 
UTtcr&Ueii  wjfUidj  he  concludes,  in  perfect  consistency  with  his  own 
views,  that  appropriation  is  vsujjxUion.  This  supposed  iniquity 
leads  him  to  indulge  in  violent  tirades  against  the  institutions  of 
modem  society.  On  the  other  hand,  he  allows  that  permanent 
ameliorations  confer  an  (tddiU'onal  value  on  this  primitive  capital, 
an  accessory  so  mixed  up  with  the  principal  that  we  cannot  sepa- 
rate them.  What  are  we  to  do,  then  ?  for  we  have  here  a  total 
value  composed  of  two  elements,  of  which  one,  the  fruit  of  labour, 
is  legitimate  property ;  and  the  other,  the  gifi  of  God,  appropriated 
by  man,  is  an  iniquitous  nsnrjiation. 

This  is  no  trifling  difficulty.  M.  Considerant  resolves  it  by  ref- 
erence to  the  liight  to  Employraont  [Droit  an  travail]. 

"  The  develupment  of  Mankind  evidently  demandK  tluit  the  Soil  sliall  not 
be  left  in  its  wild  »ii<]  tincultlvaled  state.  The  (Iv^tiiiy  of  the  hituuui  race  is 
oppoMd  lu  property  in  land  retaining  fV«  rmitf  aufi primitivr  form. 
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"  In  the  midst  of  forcnts  anrl  GavBnnait,  the  savAge  cnjo^  fonr  natural 
riclits,  namelv,  the  rights  of  Himting,  ot"  Fishing,  of  (.iathenngthc  froits,  of 
Fa^turiuK.     ^ucli  i»  Ihe  primitive  I'oriu  ofjiryjifrty  ui  land. 

'•  In  all  civilized  sofictii's,  tht-  worktng-clHiiNifi,  the  ProI^tJiires,  who  inherit 
nothing,  aiid  possess  nothing,  nrc  simply  deftpuilud  of  ihbae  rights.  We  cannot 
say  that  the  primitive  Right  has  cluuiged  its  form,  for  it  no  longer  exists. 
The  form  and  the  substance  have  alike  disappeared. 

'*  Nijw  in  wlmt  Form  can  such  Kiglite  lie  reconciled  with  the  coDditiooB  of 
Ma  uiduiftrial  Society  ¥    The  aimwer  it-  plain : 

"In  the  savage  state,  in  order  to  avnil  htniech'  of  his  Itif^ht.  man  is  obliged 
'  1o  ad.  The  labtntr  of  Fbhing.  of  Iluntuig,  of  Gittherine,  of  Pasturing,  are  the 
couditiuDf  of  the  exercise  of  his  Right.  The  primitive  Right,  then,  is  a  Right 
Uf  tntfiitgf.  in  thfuc  cmfihrjpumU. 

"  Verj-  well,  let  nn  indnstrial  Society,  which  has  appropriateil  the  land,  and 
taken  away  frtini  man  the  power  of  exercising  freely  n»d  at  will  \\\»  Tour 
natural  Rights,  let  this  society  ccdolo  the  individual,  in  compensation  for  those 
Rights  of  which  it  has  debpoiletl  him,  the  Uitjht  to  Emploifmenl.  On  this 
principle,  rightly  understooo  and  applied,  the  individual  has  no  longer  any 
reason  to  com]>lHiii. 

"Tlie  coodiiion  sine.  quS  noH,  then,  of  the  Legitimacy  of  Property  is,  that 

Society  should  concede  to  the  Prol^taire — the  man  who  has  no  property — 

tJie  liiifht  to  Empioyrtiaii ;  and,  in  exchange  for  a  given  exertion  of  aclivitr, 

,  oann-fl  him  of  meiuis  of  Kubijiittencc,  at  least  as  adequate  as  such  exercise  could 

rluive  procured  him  in  the  primitive  state." 

I  cannot,  without  being  guilty  of  tiresome  repetition,  discuss  this 
question  with  M.  Considf^rant  in  all  its  bearings.  If  I  demonstrate, 
thnt  what  lie  terms  uncreated  caftital  is  no  capital  at  all ;  that  what 
he  terms  the  addithmd  talue  of  the  soil,  is  not  an  additional  value, 
but  the  total  value  •  he  mtist  acknowledge  that  his  argument  has 
fallen  to  pieces,  and,  with  it,  all  hi.s  complaints  of  the  way  in 
which  mankind  have  judged  it  proper  to  live  since  the  days  of 
Adam.  But  this  controversy  would  oblige  me  to  repeat  all  that 
I  have  already  said  upon  the  essentially  and  indelibly  gratuitous 
character  of  natural  agents. 

I  shall  only  remark,  that  if  AL  Consid^rant  speaks  in  behalf  of 
the  non-proprietary  class,  he  is  so  very  accommodating  that  tbcy 
may  think  themselves  betrayed.  What !  proprietors  have  usarped 
the  soil,  and  all  the  miracles  of  vegetation  which  it  displays !  they 
have  usurped  tlie  sun,  the  rain,  the  dew,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and 
azote,  BO  far  at  least  as  tliese  co-operate  in  the  productiou  of  agri- 
cultural products — and  you  ask  them  to  assure  to  the  man  who 
has  no  property,  as  a  compensation,  at  least  as  muoli  of  the  means 
of  subsistence,  in  exchange  for  a  given  exertion  of  activity,  as  that 
exertion  could  have  procured  him  in  the  primitive  and  savage  state ! 

But  do  you  not  sec  that  landed  property  has  not  waited  for  your 
injunctions  in  order  to  be  a  million  times  more  generous?  for  to 
what  is  your  demand  limited  ? 
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In  the  primitive  state,  your  four  rights  of  Bshing,  hunting,  ga- 
thering the  fruita,  and  pasturing,  maintain  in  existence,  or  rather 
in  a  state  of  vegetation,  amid  all  the  horrors  of  destitution,  nearly 
one  man  to  the  square  league  of  territory.  The  usurpation  of  tlie 
land  will  then  be  legitimate,  according  to  you,  when  those  who 
have  been  guilty  of  that  u3uq>atiou  support  one  man  for  every 
square  league,  e:uicting  from  him  at  the  8ame  time  as  much  ac- 
tivity as  is  displayed  by  a  Huron  or  an  Iro^iuois.  Pray  remark, 
that  France  conaiata  of  only  thirty  thousand  square  leagues;  that 
consequently,  if  its  whole  territory  8up|K)rt3  thirty  thousand  in- 
habitants in  that  condition  of  existence  which  the  savage  state 
affords,  you  renounce  in  behalf  of  the  non- proprietary'  claaa  all 
farther  demands  upon  projjcrty.  Now,  there  arc  tliirty  millions  of 
Frenchmen  who  have  not  an  inch  of  land,  and  among  the  number 
we  meet  with  many — the  president  of  the  republic,  ministers, 
magistrates,  bankers,  merchants,  notaries,  advocates,  pliysiciana, 
brokers,  soldiers,  sailors,  professors,  journalists,  &c.^ — who  would 
certainly  not  be  disposed  to  exchange  their  condition  for  that  of 
an  loway.  Landed  property,  then,  must  do  much  more  for  us  than 
you  exact  iiom  it  You  demand  from  it  tho  liight  to  Kmploifment, 
up  to  a  certain  point — that  is  to  say,  until  It  yields  to  the  masses — 
and  in  exchange  for  a  given  amount  of  labour  too — as  much  sub- 
sistence as  they  could  earn  in  a  state  oi  barbarism.  Landed 
property  does  much  more  than  that — it  gives  more  than  the  Right 
to  Employment — it  gives  Employment  itself,  and  did  it  only  clear 
the  land-tax,  it  would  do  a  hundred  times  more  than  you  ask  it 
to  do. 

I  find  to  my  great  regret  that  I  have  not  yet  done  with  landed 
property  and  its  value.  I  have  still  to  state,  and  to  refute,  in  as 
few  words  as  poasible,  an  objection  which  is  specious  and  even 
formidable. 

It  is  said, 

'■  Your  theory  is  contradicted  by  facts.  Undoubtedly,  as  long 
as  there  is  in  a  country  abun<lancc  of  uncultivated  land,  the  exis- 
tence of  such  land  will  of  itself  hinder  the  cultivated  land  from 
acquiring  an  uudue  value.  It  is  also  beyond  doubt,  that  even  when 
all  the  land  has  passed  into  tlie  appropriated  tlomain,  if  neighbour- 
ing nations  have  extensive  tracts  ready  for  the  plough,  freedom  of 
tra<lc  is  sutfieient  to  restrain  the  value  of  landed  property  within 
just  limits.  In  these  two  cases  it  would  seem  that  the  Price  of 
land  can  only  represent  the  capital  advance^l,  and  the   Ueut  of 
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land  tlic  interest  of  that  capital.  Whence  wc  must  conclude,  as 
you  do,  that  the  proper  action  of  the  soil  and  the  intervention  of 
natural  agents,  going  for  nothing,  and  not  influencing  tlie  value  of 
the  crops,  remain  gratuitous,  and  therefore  common.  All  this  ia 
specious.  We  may  have  difficulty  in  discovering  the  error,  and 
yet  this  reasoning  ia  eri'oncous.  In  order  to  Le  convinced  of  it,  it 
13  sufficient  to  point  to  the  fact,  that  there  are  in  France  cultivated 
lands  wliich  are  worth  from  100  francs  to  60(X)  francs  the  hectare, 
an  enormous  difference,  which  is  much  easier  explained  by  llie 
diffeieuce  of  fertility  thau  by  the  ditiei-ence  of  the  anterior  labour 
applied  to  these  lands.  It  ia  vain  to  deny,  then,  that  fertility  has 
it«  own  value,  for  not  a  sale  takes  place  which  doca  not  attest  it. 
Every  one  who  purchases  a  laud  estate  examines  its  quality,  and 
pays  for  it  accordinfrly-  If,  of  two  properties  which  lie  alongside 
each  other,  the  one  cousiats  of  a  rich  alluvium,  and  the  other  of 
barren  sand,  the  first  ia  surely  of  more  value  tlum  the  second, 
although  both  may  have  absorbed  the  same  capital,  and  to  say 
truth,  the  purchaser  gives  himself  no  trouble  on  tliat  seoro.  His 
attention  is  fixed  upon  the  future,  and  not  upon  the  pa.st.  What 
he  looks  at  b  not  wliat  the  land  has  cost,  but  what  it  will  j'ield, 
and  he  knows  that  its  yield  will  be  in  proportion  to  its  fertility. 
Then  this  fertility  has  a  proper  and  intrinsic  value  which  is  inde- 
I  pendent  of  all  human  labour.  To  maintain  the  contrary  is  to 
endeavour  to  base  the  legitimacy  of  individual  appropriation  on  a 
Bubtilt^',  or  rather  on  a  paradox." 

I4et  us  inquire,  then,  what  is  the  true  foundation  of  the  value 
of  land. 

I  pray  the  reader  not  to  forgot  that  this  question  is  of  grave  im- 
,  portance  at  the  present  moment.  Hitherto  it  has  been  neglected 
^  or  glossed  over  by  Economists,  as  a  question  of  mere  curiosity. 
The  legitimacy  of  individual  appropriation  waa  not  formerly  con- 
tested, but  this  is  no  longer  tlie  case.  Theories  which  have  ob- 
tained but  too  much  success  have  created  doubts  in  the  minds  of 
otir  beat  thinkers  on  the  institution  of  pro^wrty.  And  upon  what 
do  the  authors  of  these  theories  found  their  complaints  ?  Why, 
exactly  upon  the  aoaertion  contained  in  the  objection  which  I  have 
just  explained — upon  ihe  fact,  unfortunately  admitted  by  all 
schools,  that  the  soil,  by  reaaon  of  its  fertility,  possesses  an  in- 
herent value  communicated  to  it  by  nature  and  not  by  human 
means.  Now  value  ia  not  transfen-cd  gratuitously.  The  very 
■wortl  excludes  the  idea  of  gratuitousness.     Wc  say  to  the  propric- 
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tor,  then — you  demand  from  rac  a  value  which  is  the  fruit  of  my 
labour,  and  you  offer  me  in  exchange  n  value  which  is  not  the 
fruit  of  your  labour,  or  of  any  labour,  but  of  the  liberality  of 
nature. 

Be  assured  that  this  would  be  a  fearful  complaint  were  it  well 
founded.  It  did  not  originate  with  Messieurs  Conaid^'rant  and 
Proudhon.  We  find  it  in  the  works  of  Smith,  of  Ricardo,  of 
Senior,  of  all  the  Economists  without  exception,  not  as  a  theoiy 
merely,  but  as  a  subject  of  complaint.  These  authoi-a  have  not 
only  attributed  to  the  soil  an  extra-human  value,  they  have  boldly 
deduced  the  consequence,  and  branded  landed  property  as  a 
privilege,  a  monoiK>ly,  a  usurjmtion.  No  doubt,  after  thus  brand- 
ing it,  they  have  defended  it  on  the  plea  of  necessity.  But  what 
does  such  a  defence  amount  to,  but  an  error  of  reasoning  which 
the  Commimist  logicians  liave  lost  no  time  in  rectifying. 

It  is  not,  then,  to  indulge  an  unhappy  love  for  subtilties  that  I 
enter  on  this  delicate  subject.  I  should  have  wished  to  save  both 
the  reader  and  myself  the  ennui  which  even  now  I  feel  hovering 
over  the  conclusion  of  this  chapter. 

The  answer  to  the  objection  now  under  consideration  is  to  be 
found  in  the  theory  of  Value,  explained  in  \\\&Jiffk  chapter  of  this 
work.  I  there  said  that  value  does  not  essentially  imply  labour; 
still  less  is  it  neceMarily  proportionate  to  labonr.  T  have  shown 
that  the  foundation  of  value  is  not  so  much  the  pains  taken  by  the 
person  who  transfers  it  aa  the  pains  saiwi  to  the  person  who  re- 
ceives it ;  and  it  is  for  that  reanon  that  I  have  made  it  to  reside  in 
something  which  embraces  these  two  elements — in  service.  I  have 
aaid  that  a  person  may  render  a  great  service  with  veiy  little  effort, 
or  that  with  a  great  effort  one  may  render  a  very  trifling  service. 
The  sole  result  is,  that  labour  does  not  obtain  necessarily  a  remu- 
neration which  is  always  in  proportion  to  its  intensity,  in  the  case 
either  of  man  in  an  isolated  condition,  or  of  man  in  the  social  state. 
Vfduc  is  determined  by  a  bargaiu  between  two  contracting  par- 
ties. In  making  that  bargain,  each  lias  his  own  views.  You  offer 
to  sell  me  com.  What  matters  it  to  me  the  time  and  pains  it  may 
have  cost  you  to  produce  it?  What  I  am  concerned  alxjul  is  the 
time  and  pain»  it  would  have  cost  me  to  procure  it  from  another 
quarter.  The  knowledge  you  have  of  my  situation  may  render 
you  more  or  less  exacting  j  the  knowledge  I  have  of  yours  may 
render  me  more  or  leas  anxious  to  make  the  piurchiise.  There  is 
no  necessary  measure,  then,  of  the  recompense  which  you  are  to 
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from  yoor  labour.  That  depends  upou  the  circumstances, 
and  the  value  which  these  circumatimcea  confer  upon  the  two  ser- 
vicefi  which  we  are  desirous  to  eschan^.  By  and  by  wc  shall 
call  attention  to  an  external  force  called  Competition,  whose  mis- 
sion is  to  regulate  values,  and  render  them  more  and  more  pro- 
portional to  efforts.  Still  this  proportion  is  not  of  the  essence  of 
value,  seeing  that  the  proportion  is  established  under  the  pressure 
of  a  contingent  fact. 

Keeping  this  in  view,  I  maintiin  that  the  value  of  land  arises, 
fluctuates,  and  is  determined,  like  that  of  gi^Id,  iron,  water,  the 
lawyer's  advice,  the  physician's  consultation,  the  singer's  or  dan- 
cer's performance,  the  artist's  pictun^ — in  short,  like  all  other 
values;  that  it  is  subject  to  no  exceptional  lawsj  that  it  conati- 
tntea  a  property  the  same  in  origin,  the  same  in  nature,  and  aa 
legitimate,  as  any  other  property.  But  it  docs  not  at  all  follow, 
as  you  must  now  see,  tliat,  of  two  exertions  of  labour  applied  to 
the  soil,  one  should  not  be  much  better  remunerated  than  the 
other. 

Let  us  revert  again  to  that  industry,  the  most  simple  of  all,  and 
the  best  fitted  to  show  na  the  delicate  jwint  which  separates  the 
onerous  labour  of  man  from  the  gratuitous  co-operation  of  natm*e. 
I  allude  to  the  humble  induatrj*  of  the  water-carrier. 

A  man  procureis  and  brings  home  a  Iwirrel  of  water.  Docs  he 
become  possessed  of  a  value  necessarily  proportionate  to  hia  labour? 
In  that  caae,  the  value  would  be  independent  of  the  aer^'ice  the 
water  may  render.     Nay  more,  it  would  be  fixed ;  for  the  labour, 

,ce  over,  is  no  longer  susceptible  of  increase  or  diminution. 

Well,  the  day  after  he  procures  and  brings  home  this  barrel  of 
water,  it  may  lose  its  value,  if,  for  example,  it  has  rained  during 
tlie  night.  In  that  case,  every  one  is  provided — the  water  can 
render  no  service,  and  is  no  longer  wanted.  In  economic  lan- 
guage, it  has  ceased  to  be  in  demand. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  acquire  considerable  value,  if  extra- 
ordinary wants,  unforeseen  and  pressing,  come  to  manifest  them- 
selves. 

What  is  the  consequence  ?  that  man,  working  for  the  future,  is 
not  exactly  aware  beforehand  what  value  ihe  future  will  attach 
to  his  labour.  Value  incorporated  in  a  material  object  will  be 
higher  or  lower,  according  as  it  renders  more  or  less  service,  or,  to 
express  it  more  clearly,  human  lalKHU",   which  is  th«  source  of 

uCj  receives  according  to  circumstances  a  higher  or  lower  rc- 
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miineration.     Such  eventualities  are  an  exercise  for  foresight,  and 
foresight  also  has  a  riglit  to  remaneriition. 

But  what  connexion  is  there,  I  would  ask,  between  these  fluctua- 
tions of  value,  between  these  variations  In  the  recompense  of  labour, 
and  that  marvcUoua  natural  industry,  those  admirable  physical 
laws,  which  without  our  i)articIpatioH  have  brought  tlic  water  of 
the  ocean  to  the  spring.  Because  the  value  of  this  barrel  of  water 
varies  according  to  circunistanccs,  are  we  to  conclude  that  nature 
charges  sometimes  more,  sometimes  le^s,  sometimes  nothing  at  all, 
for  evaporation,  for  carrying  the  clouds  from  the  ocean  to  the 
mountains,  for  freezing,  melting,  and  the  whole  of  that  admirable 
industry  which  supplier  the  spring? 

It  is  exactly  the  same  thing  in  the  case  of  agricnltural  products. 

The  value  of  the  soil,  or  rather  of  the  capital  applied  to  the  soil, 
is  made  up  not  of  one  clement  but  of  two.  It  depends  not  only 
on  the  labour  which  has  Ix^cn  employed,  but  also  on  the  ability 
which  society  possesses  to  remunerate  that  labour — on  Demand  as 
well  OS  on  Supply. 

Take  the  case  of  a  field.  Not  a  year  passes,  perhaps,  in  which 
there  is  not  some  labour  bestowed  upon  it,  the  effects  of  which  are 
permtmcnt,  and  of  course  an  increase  of  vahic  is  the  result. 

Koads  of  access,  besides,  are  improved  and  made  more  direct, 
the  security  of  person  and  property  becomes  more  comjdete, 
markets  are  extended,  population  increases  in  number  and  in 
wealth — difiereut  systems  of  culture  are  introduced,  and  a  new 
career  is  opened  to  intelligence  and  skill ;  the  cftect  of  tliis  change 
of  medium,  of  this  general  pK>sperity,  being  to  confer  additional 
value  on  both  the  present  and  the  anterior  labour,  and  conse4^ucntly 
on  the  field. 

There  is  here  no  injustice,  no  exception  in  favour  of  landed 
property.  No  species  of  labonr,  from  that  of  the  banker  to  tliat  of 
the  day-labourer,  fails  to  cxliibit  the  same  phenomenon.  No  one 
fails  to  see  his  remuneration  improved  by  tlie  improvement  of  the 
society  in  which  his  work  is  carried  on.  This  action  and  reaction  of 
the  proeperity  of  each  on  tlie  prosperity  of  all,  and  vice  vereay  is  the 
very  law  of  value.  So  false  is  the  conclusion  which  imputes  to 
the  soil  and  its  productive  powers  an  imaginary  value,  that  intel- 
lectual labour,  professions  and  trades  which  have  no  connexion 
with  matter  or  the  eo-ojwration  of  physical  laws,  enjoy  the  siime 
advantage,  which  in  fact  is  not  exceptional  but  universal.  The 
lawyer,  the  physician,  the  professor,  the  artist,  the  poet,  receive  a 
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higher  rennmeration  for  an  equal  amount  of  labour,  in  proportion 
as  the  town  or  country  to  which  they  belong  increases  in  wealth 
and  prosperity,  in  projwrtion  as  the  taste  or  demand  for  their  ser- 
vices becomes  more  ^^cnerally  diflused,  in  proportion  as  the  public 

'  IB  more  able  and  more  willing  to  remunerate  them.  The  acquisi- 
tion of  clients  and  customers  is  regulated  by  this  principle.  It  ia 
Btill  more  apparent  in  the  case  of  the  Basqne  Giant  and  Tom 
Thumb,  who  live  by  tlic  simple  exhibition  of  tbeir  exceptional 
stature,  and  reap  a  much  better  harvest,  from  the  curiosity  of  the 
numerous  and  wealthy  crowds  of  our  large  towns,  tlian  from  that 

I  of  a  few  poor  and  straggling  villagers.  In  this  case,  demand  not 
only  enhances  value,  it  creates  it.  Why,  then,  should  we  think  it 
exceptional  or  unjust  that  demand  should  also  exert  an  influence 
on  the  value  of  land  and  of  agricultnral  products? 

Is  it  alleged  that  land  may  thus  attain  an  exaggerated  value  ? 
They  who  say  so  have  never  reflected  on  the  immense  amount  of 
labour  which  arable  land  has  absorbed.  I  dare  afBrm,  that  there 
is  not  a  field  in  this  coimtry  which  iV  u'orth  what  it  has  cost,  which 
could  be  exchanged  for  as  much  labour  as  has  been  expended  in 
bringing  it  to  its  present  state  of  productiveness.  If  this  obser- 
vation ia  well  founded,  it  is  conclusive.  It  frees  landed  property 
from  the  slightest  taint  of  injustice.  For  this  reason,  I  shall  return 
to  the  subject  when  I  come  to  examine  Ricardo'a  theory  of  Rent, 
and  I  shall  show  that  wc  must  apply  to  agricultural  capital  the 
law  which  I  have  stated  in  these  terms :  In  proportion  as  capital 
increases,  products  are  divided  between  capitalists  or  proprietors 

^aad  labourers,  in  such  a  way  that  the  relutwe  share  of  the  former 
on  continually  diminishing,  although  their  ahaolute  share  ia 
mcreased,  whilst  the  share  of  the  latter  is  increased  both  absolutely 
and  relatively. 

The  illusion  which  haa  induced  men  to  believe  that  the  productive 
powers  of  the  soil  have  an  independent  value,  because  they  possess 
Utility,  has  led  to  many  errors  and  catastropiies.  It  has  driven  them 
frequently  to  the  premature  establishment  of  colonies,  the  history  of 

.which  is  nothing  else  than  a  lamentable  martj-'rology.    They  have 

^reasoned  in  this  way :  In  our  own  couutry  we  can  obtain  value  only 
by  labour,  and  when  we  have  done  our  work,  we  have  obtained  a 
value  which  is  only  proportionate  to  our  labour.  If  we  emigrate 
to  (luiana,  to  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  to  Australia,  to  Africa, 
we  shall  obtain  possession  of  vast  territories,  tmcuJtivated  but 
fertile ;  and  our  reward  will  be,  tliat  we  shall  become  possessed 
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not  of  the  value  we  have  created,  hut  also  of  the  inherent  and  in- 
dependent value  of  the  land  we  may  reclaim.  They  set  out,  and  a 
cruel  cxpeTience  soon  couliruis  the  truth  of  the  theory  wliich  I  am 
now  explain  ing.  They  laUiur,  they  clear,  tliey  exhauat  themaelves ; 
they  are  exposed  to  privattonSj  to  sufferings,  to  diseases ;  and  then 
if  they  wish  to  dispose  of  the  land  which  they  have  rendered  fit 
for  production,  they  cannot  obtain  for  it  what  it  has  cost  them, 
and  tiiey  are  forced  to  ackuowledgu  that  value  is  of  human  creation. 
I  defy  you  to  give  me  an  instance  of  the  establishment  of  a  colony 
which  IvAA  not  at  the  beginning  been  attended  with  disaster. 

"  Upwardt;  of  a  ttiousaiul  labourerB  were  sent  oat  to  the  Sirnn  Rivor  Colony ; 
but  the  extreme  chenpiwuH  of  Und  (elghieenponce  or  loss  than  two  t>Aucs  xn 
acre),  and  the  extravagant  rate  of  wage^,  aflfurded  tliem  !)Uch  fncilitie-^  and 
inctucemeiitfl  to  bocome  landowners,  that  capitalista  could  no  longer  gut  any 
one  to  cultivate  tlieir  Innili!.  A  capital  of  x'JOO.iXH)  t,liv«  millions  of  franc*) 
was  lost  in  con»equence,  and  the  colony  became  a  scene  of  desolation.  The 
labniirers  tiAring  lett  their  employers  from  the  delusive  desire  to  become 
landowners,  agricultural  implement*  were  allowed  to  ruKt — seciU  mtled — and 
sheep,  cattle,  and  horses  perished  for  want  of  attention.  A  frightful  famine 
curea  the  labourera  of  their  uifatuation,  and  they  returned  to  ask  employnieut 
from  the  capitalists ;  but  it  was  too  hite." — Proeeedinga  of  Oic South  Austmliam 
AModaium. 

The  associationj  attributing  this  disaster  to  the  cheapness  of 
land,  raised  its  price  to  12s.  an  acre.  But,  adds  Carey,  from  whom 
I  borrow  this  quotation,  the  real  cause  was,  that  the  labourers, 
being  persuaded  that  land  possesses  an  tnherent  value,  apart  from 
the  lalx)ur  bestowed  on  it,  were  anxious  to  exercise  "the  power  of 
appropriation,"  to  which  the  power  to  demand  Kent  is  attributed. 

What  follows  supplies  us  with  an  argument  still  more  conclusive : 

"  In  1836,  the  landed  estates  in  the  colony  of  Swan  River  were  to  be  pur- 
chaxed  from  the  ori^al  settlers  at  one  shllUng  an  acre.'* — AVir  Monthly 
Magazine. 

Thus  the  land  which  was  sold  by  the  company  at  128. — ^upon 
which  the  settlers  had  bestowed  much  labour  and  money — was 
disposed  of  by  thera  at  one  shilling!  What  then  became  of  the 
value  of  the  natural  and  indestructibh  j^roduclive  poipers  oftJie  aoxlf^ 

I  feel  that  the  vast  and  important  subject  of  the  Value  of  Land 
has  not  been  exhausted  in  this  chapter,  written  by  snatches  and 
amid  many  distractions.  I  sliall  return  to  it  hereafter;  but  in  the 
mean  time  I  cannot  resist  submitting  one  observation  to  my  rcadexB, 
and  more  especially  to  Economists. 

The  illustrious  savants  who  have  done  so  much  to  advance  the 
science,  whose  lives  and  wTttings  breathe  benevolence  and  philsn- 

*  Bioardo. 
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tliropy,  and  who  hare  discloaed  to  us,  at  least  in  a  certain  aspect, 
and  witliiu  the  limita  of  their  rescarcht's,  the  true  solution  of  the 
social  problem — the  Quesnays,  the  Turgots,  the  Smiths,  the  Mal- 
thuses,  the  Says — have  not  however  escaped,  I  do  not  say  from 
refutation,  for  that  is  always  legitimate,  but  from  calumny,  dis- 
paragement, and  insult.  To  attack  thiMr  writings,  and  even  their 
motivea,  has  betomc  fashionable.  It  may  be  said,  perhaps,  that  in 
this  chapter  I  am  furnishing  anns  to  their  detniclors,  and  truly 
tliC-  moment  would  l>e  ill  chosen  for  me  to  tnm  against  those  wliom 

y  I  candidly  acknow^ledge  as  my  initiators,  my  masters,  and  my 

(i^ides. 

But  supreme  homage  is,  after  all,  due  to  Tnitli,  or  what  T  re- 
gard aa  Truth.  No  book  was  ever  written  without  some  admix- 
ture of  error.  Now  a  single  error  in  Political  Economy,  if  wc 
press  it,  torture  it,  deduce  from  it  rigorously  its  logical  consequences, 
involves  all  kinds  of  errors — in  fact,  lands  us  in  chaos.  There 
never  was  a  book  from  which  wc  could  not  extract  one  proposition, 
isolated,  incomplete,  false,  including  consequently  a  whole  world 
of  errors  and  confusion.  In  my  conscience,  1  believe  that  the 
definition  which  the  Economists  have  given  of  the  word  Value  is 
of  this  number.  We  have  just  seen  that  this  definition  has  led 
tliem  to  cast  a  serious  doubt  on  the  legitimacy  of  pro|>erty  in  land, 
and,  by  consequence,  in  capital ;  and  they  have  only  been  8topi>ed 
short  on  this  fatal  road  by  an  inconsistency.  This  inconsistency 
has  .saved  them.  They  have  resumed  tlieir  march  on  the  road 
of  Ti-uth  ;  and  their  error,  if  it  he  one,  is,  in  their  works,  an  isolated 
blot.  Then  the  Socialists  have  come  to  lay  hold  of  this  false  de- 
finition, not  to  refute  it,  but  to  adopt  it,  strengthen  it,  make  it  the 
foundation  of  their  propaganda,  and  deduce  from  it  all  its  conse- 
quences. Hence  has  arisen  in  oiu*  day  an  imminent  social  danger ; 
and  it  is  for  that  reason  that  I  have  thought  it  my  duty  to  be 
explicit  on  this  subject,  and  trace  the  erroneous  theory  to  its 
Bonrce.  If  you  conclude  that  I  have  separated  myself  from  my 
masters  Smith  and  Say,  from  my  friends  Blanqui  and  Gamier, 
l>ecaafle,by  an  oversight  in  their  learned  and  admirable  works,  they 
have  made,  as  I  think,  an  erroneous  application  of  the  word  value  ; 
if  you  conclude  from  this  that  I  have  no  longer  faith  in  Political 
Economy  and  Political  Economists,  T  can  only  protest,  and  appeal 
to  the  very  title  of  the  present  volume. 
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There  is  not  in  the  wliolc  vocabulary  of  Political  Economy  & 
word  which  has  roused  the  iury  of  modern  reformers  so  much  a» 
the  word  Competitionj  which,  in  order  to  render  it  the  more  odious, 
they  never  fail  to  couple  with  the  epithet  anarchiral. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  anarchical  comjfetilioti  ?     I  really  don't 
know.    What  could  we  substitute  for  it?     I  am  equally  ignorant. 

I  hear  people,  indeed,  calling  out  Organuofion  /  Aasociationf 
What  docs  that  mean?  Let  us  come  to  an  understanding,  once 
for  all.  I  desire  to  know  what  sort  of  authority  these  writer* 
intend  to  exercise  over  me,  and  all  other  living  men  ;  for  1  ac- 
knowledge only  one  species  of  authority,  that  of  reason,  if  indeedj 
they  have  it  on  their  side.  Is  it  their  wish,  then,  to  deprive  me  of 
the  right  of  exercising  my  judgment  on  what  concerns  my  own 
fluhsistence  ?  Is  their  object  to  take  from  me  the  power  of  com- 
paring the  services  which  I  render  witli  those  wliich  I  receive  ? 
Do  they  mean  that  I  should  act  under  the  influence  of  restraint, 
exerted  over  me  by  them  and  not  by  my  own  intelligence  1*  If 
they  leave  me  my  liberty,  Competition  remains.  If  they  deprive 
me  of  freedom,  I  am  their  slave.  Association  will  be  free  and 
voluntary^  they  say.  Be  it  ao.  But  then  each  group  of  associates 
will,  as  reganls  all  other  groups,  be  just  what  individuals  now  are 
iu  relation  to  each  other,  luid  we  sliall  still  have  Competition.  The 
association  will  be  «nfe;yra/.  A  good  joke  truly.  What  I  Anar- 
chical Competition  is  now  desolating  society,  and  we  must  wait , 
for  a  remedy,  until,  by  dint  of  your  persuasion,  all  the  nations  of 
the  earth — Frenchmen,  Englishmen,  Chinese,  Japanese,  Caffres, 
Hottentots,  Laplanders,  Cossacks,  Patagonians — make  up  tlieir 
minds  to  unite  in  one  of  the  forms  of  association  which  you  have] 
devised?  Why,  this  is  just  to  avow  that  Competition  is  inde- 
fltruetible ;   and  will  you  venture  to  say  that  a  phenomenon  which 
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is  tndcdtrnctiblcj  and  consequently  providential,  can  be  miflchio- 

VOTIS? 

After  all,  what  ih  Competition  ?  Is  it  a  thing  which  crista  and 
is  self-acting  like  the  cholera?  No,  Competition  is  only  the  ab- 
sence of  constraint.  In  what  concerns  my  own  interest,  I  desire 
to  choose  for  myseU",  not  llmt  another  should  choose  for  me,  or  in 
spite  of  me — that  is  all.  ^Vnd  if  any  one  pretends  to  substitute  hia 
judgment  for  mine  in  what  concerns  me,  I  should  ask  to  su1>stitute 
mine  for  his  in  what  concerns  kirn.  What  guarantee  have  we 
that  things  would  go  on  better  in  this  way?  It  is  evident  tliat 
Competition  is  Liberty.  To  take  away  the  liberty  of  acting  is  to 
destroy  the  possibility,  and  consetjuently  the  power,  of  choosing, 
of  judging,  of  compiu-iug ;  it  \a  to  annihilate  intelligence,  to  anni- 
hilate thought,  to  annihilate  man.  From  whatever  quarter  they 
set  out,  to  this  point  all  modern  reformers  tend — to  ameliorate 
Bociety  they  begin  by  amiihilating  the  individual,  under  the  pre- 
text that  all  evils  come  from  this  source — aa  if  all  good  did  not 
come  from  it  too. 

We  have  seen  that  services  are  exchanged  for  services.  In 
reality,  every  man  comes  into  the  world  charged  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  ])roviding  for  Lis  satisfactions  by  his  cflbrts.  When 
another  man  saves  us  an  effort,  we  ought  to  save  him  an  effort  in 
kretum.  He  imparts  to  us  a  satisfaction  resulting  from  his  effort ; 
we  ought  to  do  the  same  for  him. 

But  who  is  to  make  tlic  comparison  ?  for  between  these  efforts, 
these  pfuns,  these  services  exchanged,  there  is  necessarily  a  com- 
parison to  be  made,  in  order  to  arrive  at  equivalence,  at  justice ; 
— unless  indeed  injustice,  inequality,  chance,  is  to  be  our  rule, 
which  would  just  be  another  way  of  putting  human  intelligence 
hora  dt  cause.  We  must,  then,  have  a  judge ;  and  who  is  this  judge 
to  be?  Is  it  not  quite  natural  that  in  every  case  wants  should  Ih: 
iJudged  of  by  those  who  experience  them,  satisfactions  by  those  who 
seek  them,  efforts  by  tlioae  who  excJiange  them  ?  And  is  it  se- 
riously proposed  to  8ul>stitute  for  this  universal  vigilance  of  the 
parties  interested,  a  social  authority  (suppose  that  of  the  reformer 
himself),  charged  with  determining  in  all  parts  of  the  world  tlio 
delicate  conditions  of  these  countless  acts  of  interchange  ?  Do  you 
not  see  that  this  would  be  to  set  up  the  moat  fallible,  the  most 
universal,  the  most  arbitrary,  the  most  inquisitorial,  the  most  in- 
supportable— we  are  fortxmately  able  to  add,  the  most  impossible — 
of  all  de8})otisms  ever  conceived  in  the  brain  of  pasha  or  mufti  ? 
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It  is  sufficient  to  know  tbat  Competition  is  nothing  else  than  tlio 
absence  oi*  an  arbitrary  authority  as  ju*^ge  of  exchanges,  in  order 
to  be  satisfied  that  it  is  uidestnictible.  Illegitimate  force  may  no 
doubt  restrain,  counteract,  trammel  the  liberty  of  exchan^ng,  &a 
it  may  the  liberty  of  walking-;  but  it  can  annihilate  neither  the 
one  nor  the  otlicr  without  aiuuhihiting  man.  This  being  so,  it 
remains  for  ua  to  inquire  whether  Comi>etitiou  tends  to  the  happi- 
ness or  misery  of  mankind ;  a  question  which  amounts  to  this, — 
-  Is  tlic  human  race  naturally  progressive,  or  are  its  tendencies 
fetally  retrograde? 

I  hesitate  not  to  say  that  Competition,  which,  indeed,  we  might 
denominate  Liberty,  despite  the  repulsion  wliich  it  excites,  de9|)ilc 
the  declamations  to  which  it  has  given  rise,  is  a  law  wliich  is  de- 
mocratical  in  its  essence.  Of  all  the  laws  to  wliich  Providence 
has  confided  the  progress  of  human  society,  it  is  tlie  most  progres- 
sive, levelling,  and  communautnire.  It  is  this  law  which  brings 
Bucceasively  into  the  camntmi  domain  the  use  and  enjoyment  of 
commodities  which  nature  has  accorded  gratuitously  only  to  cer- 
tain countries.  It  is  this  law,  again,  which  brings  into  the  common 
domain  all  the  conquests  which  the  genius  of  each  age  bequeaths 
to  succi^eding  generations,  leaving  them  only  supplementary  la- 
bours to  execute,  which  last  they  continue  to  exchange  with  one 
another,  without  succeeding,  as  they  desire,  in  obtaining  a  recom- 
pense for  the  co-operation  of  natural  agents;  and  if  these  labours, 
as  hai>pena  always  in  the  Itcginning,  possess  a  value  which  is  not 
proportionate  to  their  intensity,  it  is  slili  Competition  which,  by 
its  incessant  but  unpcrcoived  action,  restores  an  equilibrium  which 
is  sanctioned  by  justice,  and  which  is  more  exact  than  any  that 
the  fallible  sagacity  of  a  human  magistracy  could  by  possibility 
establisli.  Far  from  Competition  leading  to  inequality,  as  has 
been  erroneously  ailegeJ,  we  may  assert  that  all  fiictitious  ine- 
quality is  imputable  to  its  absence ;  and  if  the  gulf  between  the 
Grand  Lama  and  a  Paria  is  more  profound  than  that  which  sepa- 
rates the  President  from  an  artisan  of  the  United  States,  the  reasoo 
is  this,  that  Competition  (or  Liberty),  which  is  curljed  and  put 
down  in  Asia,  is  not  so  in  America.  This  is  the  reason  why, 
whilst  the  Socialists  see  in  Competition  the  source  of  all  that  is 
evil,  we  trace  to  the  attacks  which  have  been  made  upon  it  the 
disturbance  of  all  that  is  good.  Although  this  great  law  has  been 
misunderstood  by  the  Socialists  and  their  adepts;  although  it  is 
frequently  harsh  in  its  operation,  no  law  is  more  fertile  in  social 
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harmoniea,  more  l>eneficeut  in  geaerul  reaulta ;  no  law  attests  more 
brilliantly  the  measureless  superiority  of  the  designs  of  God  over 
the.  vain  and  powerless  combinations  of  men. 

I  must  here  remind  the  reader  of  tliat  singular  but  unquestion- 
ftblo  result  of  the  social  order  to  winch  I  have  alrcfldy  invittd  his 
fttt-ention,*  and  which  the  power  of  linbit  bides  too  frequently  from 
our  view.  It  is  this,  thot  the  stnn  total  of  satisfactions  which  JafU 
*io  each  menther  of  sociHy  w  muck  superior  to  those  which  he  could 
procure  for  himsfilfhr/  his  own  iffort^.  In  other  words,  there  is  an 
evident  disproportion  lictwccn  our  consumption  and  our  labour. 
This  phenomenon,  which  all  of  ua  can  easily  verify,  if  we  turn  our 
reganls  upon  ourselves,  ouglit,  it  seems  to  me,  to  inspire  some 
gratitude  to  society,  to  which  we  owe  it. 

Wc  come  into  this  world  destitute  of  everything,  tormented  with 
numerous  wants,  and  provided  with  notliing  but  faculties  to  enable 
us  to  struggle  against  them.  A  priori^  it  would  seem  that  all  we 
could  expect  would  Im  to  obtain  satisfactions  pro]x>rtionate  to  our 
labour.  If  we  obtain  more,  infinitely  more,  to  what  do  wc  owe 
the  excess  ?  Precisely  to  that  natural  organization  against  which 
wo  are  constantly  declaiming,  when  we  are  not  engaged  in  seeking 
to  subvert  it. 

In  itself  the  phenomenon  is  truly  extraordinary.  That  certain 
men  consume  more  than  tliey  produce  is  easily  explained,  if  in  one 
way  or  other  they  usurp  the  rights  of  other  people — if  they  receive 
services  without  Rendering  them.  But  how  can  that  be  tme  of  all 
men  at  the  same  time  ?  How  happens  it  tliat,  after  having  ex- 
changed their  services  without  constraint,  without  sjKjliation,  upon 
a  footing  of  equivalence,  each  man  can  say  to  himself  with  tnith, 
I  consume  in  a  day  more  than  I  could  produce  in  a  century  ? 

The  reader  lias  seen  that  the  additional  element  which  resolves 
the  problem  is  the  co-o|wratton  of  natural  agents,  constantly  be- 
coming more  and  more  elfective  in  the  work  of  production ;  it  is 
gratuitous  utility  fulling  continually  into  the  domain  of  Commu- 
nity; it  is  the  labour  of  heat  and  of  cold,  of  light,  of  gravitation,  of 
aifinlty,  of  elasticity,  coming  progressively  to  be  added  to  tho 
labour  of  man,  diminishing  the  value  of  services  by  rendering 
them  more  easy. 

I  must  have  but  feebly  explained  the  theory  of  value  if  the 
'reader  imagines  that  value  diminishes  immediately  and  of  its  own 
accord,  by  the  simple  fact  of  the  co-operation  of  natural  forces, 
«  AnUy  p.  16  tn  itq. 
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and  the  relief  there>>y  afibrtU'd  to  Iiuinan  labour.  It  is  not  go;  for 
then  we  miglit  say  with  thu  English  Ecouoinists  that  value  is  pro- 
portional to  hibour.  The  man  who  is  aided  by  a  natural  and 
gratuitous  force  renders  kia  services  more  easily ;  but  he  does  not 
on  that  account  renounce  voluntarily  any  jjortion  whatever  of  his 
accustomed  remuneration.  To  induce  him  to  do  tliat,  external 
coercion — pressure  from  without — severe  but  not  unjust  pressure 
— is  necessary.  It  is  Competition  which  exerts  this  pressure.  As 
long  as  Competition  does  not  intervene,  as  long  as  the  man  who 
has  availed  himself  of  a  nattural  agent  preserves  his  secret,  tliat 
natural  agent  is  gratuitous,  but  it  is  not  yet  common.  The  victory 
has  been  gained,  but  to  the  profit  only  of  a  single  man,  or  a  singlo  ■ 
class.  It  is  not  yet  a  boneiit  to  maukiud  at  large.  No  chango 
has  yet  taken  place,  except  that  one  description  of  services,  although 
j>artly  relieved  from  the  pain  of  muscular  exertion,  still  exacts  all 
its  fi)ruier  remuneration.  We  have,  on  the  one  hand,  a  man  Avho 
exacts  &om  all  his  fellows  the  same  amoimt  of  labour  as  formerly, 
although  he  oSiers  them  a  limited  amount  of  his  own  labour  in 
return.  On  the  other,  we  have  mankind  at  large,  who  are  still 
obliged  to  make  the  same  sacrifice  of  time  and  of  labour  in  ordear 
to  obtain  a  product  now  realized  in  part  by  natiu-e. 

Were  things  to  remain  in  this  state,  a  principle  of  indefinite  in- 
equality would  be  introduced  into  the  world  with  every  new  in- 
Tcntion.  Not  only  could  we  not  say  that  value  is  proportional  to 
labour ;  we  could  not  even  say  that  value  tends  to  l>ecome  pro- 
portiomd  to  labour.  All  that  we  have  said  in  the  preceding 
chapters  about  gratuitous  utility  and  progressive  community  would 
be  chimerical.  It  would  not  be  time  that  services  are  exchanged 
against  services,  in  such  a  way  that  the  gifts  of  God  are  traeis- 
fcrred  gratuitously  from  one  man  to  another,  down  to  the  ultimate 
recipient,  who  is  the  consumer.  Each  would  continue  to  be  paid, 
not  only  for  hia  labour,  but  for  the  nattiTa!  forces  wliieli  he  had 
once  succeedetl  in  setting  to  workj  in  a  word,  society  would  be 
constituted  on  the  principle  of  universal  Monopoly,  in  place  of  on 
the  principle  of  progressive  Community. 

But  it  is  not  so.  God,  who  has  bestowed  on  all  his  creatures 
heat,  light,  gravitation,  air,  water,  the  soil,  the  marvels  of  vege- 
table life,  electricity,  and  countless  other  benefits  which  it  is  be- 
yond my  power  to  enujnerate, — God,  who  has  placed  in  the  human 
breast  the  feeling  ofptrsonal  interest^  which,  like  a  magnet,  attracta 
everything  to  itself, — Gx)d,  I  say,  has  placed  also  in  the  bosom  of 
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another  spring  of  action,  wliidi  lie  haa  char^^rl  with  tlie 
ciLTc  of  presen'ing  to  his  benclits  their  original  de^tinatiuii,  which 
was,  that  they  should  be  gratuitous  and  common.  This  spring  of 
action  is  Competition. 

Thus,  Pcrfloual  Intereat  is  that  irreprcaaiblc  force  belonging  to 
tlic  individual  which  urges  on  to  progresa  and  discovery,  which 
spurs  us  on  to  exertion,  but  leads  also  to  monopoly.  Competition 
is  tliat  force  belonging  to  the  species  whicli  ia  not  less  irrepressible, 
and  which  snatches  ]>rugress,  as  it  is  realized,  from  individual 
hands,  and  makes  it  the  common  inheritance  of  tlie  great  family 
of  mankind.  These  two  forces,  in  each  of  which,  considered  indi- 
vidiuiUy,  wc  might  find  something  to  blame,  thus  conntitutc  social 
Harmony,  by  the  play  of  thebr  combinations,  when  regarded  in 
conjunction. 

And  we  may  remark,  in  passing,  that  wo  ought  not  to  he  at  all 
surprised  that  the  individual  interests  of  men,  considered  as  pro- 
ducers, should  from  the  beginning  have  riaeu  up  against  Compe- 
tition, should  have  rebuked  it,  and  sought  to  destroy  it — calling 
in  for  this  purpose  the  assistance  of  force,  fraud,  privilege,  sophistry, 
monopoly,  restriction,  legislative  protection,  &c.  The  morality  of 
the  means  shows  us  clearly  enough  the  morality  of  the  end.  But 
the  astonishing  and  melancholy  thing  is,  that  science  heraelf — 
false  science,  it  is  true — propagated  with  so  much  zeal  by  the  social- 
ist schools,  in  the  name  of  philanthropy,  equality,  and  fraternity, 
should  have  espoused  the  cause  of  Individualism,  in  its  narrowest 
and  must  exclusive  manifestation,  and  should  have  deserted  the 
cause  of  humanity. 

Let  us  see  now  how  Competition  acts : — 

]^Ian,  under  the  influence  of  self-interest,  is  always,  and  necea- 
earily,  on  the  outlook  for  such  circimastances  as  may  give  the 
greatest  value  to  his  services.  He  is  not  long  in  discovering  that, 
as  regards  the  gifts  of  God,  he  may  be  favoured  in  three  ways: 

1.  He  may  appropriate  to  his  own  exclusive  use  these  gifts 
Ihcmselves;  or, 

2.  Ue  may  alono  know  the  process  by  which  they  can  be  ma<lc 
useful ;  or, 

3.  He  alone  may  possess  the  inatrtimerU  by  means  of  which 
their  co-operation  in  the  work  of  production  can  be  secured. 

In  any  of  these  cases,  he  gives  UttU  of  Jiis  own  labour  in 
exchange  for  mu4^  of  the  labour  of  otlier  men.  His  services  have 
a  high  relative  value,  and  wc  arc  led  to  believe  that  this  excess  of 
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Talue  resides  in  tlie  natural  agent.  If  it  were  ro,  this  value  would 
not  be  subject  to  full.  Nnw,  what  proves  that  the  value  is  in  the 
service  is^  that  we  find  Competition  diminishing  both  value  and 
service  simultaneously. 

1.  Natural  agents — the  gifts  of  God — are  not  distrilrated  uni- 
formly over  the  different  countries  of  the  world.     Wlmt  an  infinitaJ 
variety  of  vegetable  pro<luct!ons  arc  spread  over  the  wide  rangei 
extending  from  the  region  of  the  pine  to  the  region  of  the  palm 
tree !     Here  the  soil  is  more  productive,  there  the  heat  is  mor 
vivifying.     In  one  quarter  we  meet  witli  stone,  in  another  withi 
lime,  in  another  with  iron,  copper,  or  coal.     Water-power  is  not 
to  be  found  everywhere,  nor  can  we  everywhere  avail  ourselves  to 
an  equal  extent  of  the  power  of  the  winds.     Distance,  from  the 
objects  we  find  essential,  of  itself  makes  a  vast  ditfercnce  in  the 
obstacles  which  our  efforts  encounter.     Even  the  human  faculties 
vary  in  some  measure  witli  climntc  and  races. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that,  but  for  the  law  of  Competition,  this  ine- 
quality in  the  distribution  of  tlic  gifts  of  God  would  lead  to  a 
corresponding  inequality  in  the  condition  of  men. 

Wlioever  happened  to  have  within  reach  a  natural  advantage 
would  profit  by  it,  but  his  fellow-men  would  not.  He  would  not 
permit  other  men  to  parliciiwite  in  it  through  his  instrumentality, 
without  stipulating  an  excessive  remuneration,  the  amount  of 
which  he  would  have  tlie  power  of  fixing  arbitrarily.  He  could 
attach  to  his  services  any  value  he  pleased.  We  have  seen  that 
the  extreme  limits  between  which  it  must  be  determined  arc,  the 
paiiis  taken  by  the  man  who  renders  the  service,  and  the  paina 
saved  to  the  man  who  receives  it.  Competition  alone  hinders  its 
being  always  raised  to  the  maximum.  The  inhabitant  of  the 
tropics,  for  example,  would  say  to  the  European — *'  Tlianks  to 
the  sun's  rays,  I  can,  with  labour  equal  to  /m,  procure  a  given 
quantity  of  sugar,  coffee,  cocoa,  or  cotton,  whilst  you,  obliged  in 
your  cold  climate  to  have  recourse  to  hot-houses,  stoves,  and  shel- 
ter, cannot  obtain  the  same  quantity  but  with  labour  equal  to  a 
htndr&L  You  wish  to  obtain  my  coffee,  sugar,  or  cotton,  and  you 
would  not  be  sorry  were  I  to  tike  into  account  in  the  transaction 
only  the  paina  which  I  have  taken,  tlie  labour  I  have  cxp<:nded. 
But  what  I  regard  principally  is  the  pains,  the  labour,  I  have 
saved  yon  ;  for,  aware  that  that  is  the  limit  of  your  resistance,  I 
make  it  the  limit  of  my  exaction.  As  what  I  produce  with  an 
amount  of  labour  equal  to  ten^  you  could  produce  only  with  labour 
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equal  to  a  hundred,  were  I  to  demand  in  exchange  for  my  sugar  a 
commodity  which  coat  you  labour  equal  to  101,  you  wonid  cer- 
tainly reftise ;  but  all  that  I  ask  ia  labour  equal  to  99.  You  may 
higgle  and  look  gruJf  for  a  little,  but  you  will  come  to  my  tenna  j 
for  at  this  rate  you  liave  still  an  advantage  by  the  exchange.  You 
think  tlu-se  terms  unfair;  but,  after  all,  it  is  not  to  you  but  to  mc 
that  God  has  vouchsafed  the  advantage  of  a  higher  temperature. 
I  know  that  I  am  iu  a  position  to  take  advantage  of  this  gift  of 
Providence,  by  depriving  you  of  it,  imless  you  pay  mc  a  tax,  for 
I  have  no  competitors.  Here,  then,  are  my  sugar,  my  cocoa,  my 
cofiee,  my  cotton — take  them  on  the  conditiona  I  impose — or  raise 
them  for  yourself — or  do  without  them," 

It  is  true  that  the  European  might  hold  to  the  inlmbitant  of  the 
tropics  some  such  language  aa  tbia:  "  Turn  over  your  soil,  dig 
pitrtj  search  for  iron  and  roal,  and  felicitate  yourself  if  you  find 
any  j  for  if  uot,  it  is  my  detenninatitm  to  push  my  exactions  to  an 
extreme  also.  God  has  vouchsafed  to  us  both  precious  gifts.  We 
appropriate  as  much  of  them  as  we  require^  but  we  will  not  sufTur 
others  to  touch  them  without  paying  us  a  tax." 

Even  if  things  took  place  in  this  way,  scientific  exactness  would 
not  allow  UB  to  attribute  to  natural  agents  tlxat  Value  which  re- 
sides only  in  serct'rejt.  But  the  error  would  be  hannless,  for  the 
result  would  be  absolutely  the  same.  Ser\-ices  would  still  be 
exchanged  against  services,  but  they  would  exhibit  no  tendency 
to  conform  to  eflorts,  or  labour,  as  a  measure.  The  gifts  of  God 
would  htpentonal  privileges,  not  cmnmon  benefits;  and  we  might 
perhaps  have  some  reason  to  complain  that  the  Author  of  things 
had  treated  us  iu  a  way  so  incurably  unequal.  Should  we,  then, 
be  brethren?  Could  we  regard  onrstdvcs  as  the  children  of  a 
common  Father  ?  The  absence  of  Competition,  that  is  to  say  of 
Liberty,  would  in  the  first  instance  be  an  insuperable  bar  to 
Equality.  The  absence  of  Equality  would  exclude  all  idea  of 
Fraternity — and  nothing  of  the  republican  motto*  would  then  be 
left. 

But  let  Competition  be  introduced,  and  we  shall  sec  it  instantly 
present  an  insuperable  barrier  to  all  such  leonine  bargaiiL'«,  to  all 
such  forestalling  of  the  gifts  of  God,  to  all  suck  revolting  preten- 
sions in  the  appreciation  of  services,  to  all  such  inequalities  with 
efforts  exchanged. 

And  let  us  remark,  first  of  all,  that  Competition  acta  forcibly, 

•  Liberty,  Equality,  aod  Fniterntty. — Tkak«l«tob. 
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called  fortli  aa  it  is  by  these  very  inequalities.  Labour  betakes 
itaelf  instinctively  to  the  quarter  wtiere  it  is  best  remunerated, 
and  never  fails  to  put  an  end  to  this  exceptional  advantage, 
BO  that  Inequality  ia  only  a  spur  which  urj:;;ea  us  on  in  spite  of 
ourselves  towards  Equality.  It  is  in  truth  one  of  the  most  l)eau- 
tiftil /t/iaZ  mtentiojiH  obscr^'able  In  the  social  mechanism.  Infinite 
Goodness,  which  manifests  beneficence  everywhere,  would  seem  to 
have  made  choice  of  the  avaricious  producer  in  order  to  effect  an 
equitable  distribution  among  all ;  and  truly  it  is  a  marvellous  sight 
this,  of  self-interest  realizing  continually  what  it  ever  desires  to 
avoid.  Man,  as  a  producer,  is  nece-ssarily,  ine\ntably,  attracted  by 
excessive  returns,  which  he  thus  reduces  to  the  ordinary  rate.  He 
pursues  his  own  interest ;  and  without  knowing  it,  williout  wish- 
ing it,  without  seeking  it,  he  promotes  the  general  good. 

Thus,  to  recur  to  our  former  example,  the  inhabitant  of  the 
tropics,  trafficking  in  the  gifts  of  God,  realizes  an  excessive  re- 
muneration, and  by  that  very  means  brings  down  upon  himself 
Competition.  Human  labour  exerts  itself  in  proportion  to  tlie 
magnitude  of  the  inequality,  if  I  may  u?c  the  expression,  and 
never  rests  until  that  inequality  is  effaced.  Under  the  action  of 
Competition,  we  sec  the  tropical  labour,  which  was  equal  to  ten^ 
exchanged  succrsaively  for  European  laljour  equal  to  80,  50,  40, 
20,  and  finally  to  10.  Under  tlie  empire  of  the  natairal  laws  of 
society,  there  is  no  reason  wliy  this  should  not  take  place  j  tliat  is 
to  say,  there  is  no  reason  why  services  exchanged  should  not  be 
measured  by  the  lalwur  performed,  the  pains  taken, — the  gifts  of 
God  on  both  sides  being  gratuitous  and  into  tl»o  bargain.  We  have 
only  to  consider,  in  order  to  appreciate  and  bless  the  revolution 
which  is  tlius  effected.  In  tlie  first  instance,  the  lalxiur  imdergonc 
on  both  sides  is  equal,  and  tliis  satisfies  the  human  mind,  wliich 
always  desires  justice.  Then  what  has  become  of  the  gift  of 
God  ?  Attend  to  this,  reader.  No  one  has  been  deprived  of  it. 
In  this  respect  we  have  not  allowed  ourselves  to  be  imposed  upon 
by  the  clamours  of  the  tropical  producer.  The  Brazilian,  in  aa  far 
as  he  is  himself  a  consumer  of  sugar,  or  cotton,  or  coffee,  never 
ceases  to  profit  by  the  sun's  rays — his  good  fortune  does  not  ceAsa 
to  aid  him  in  the  work  of  production.  Wliat  he  has  lost  is  only 
the  mijust  power  of  levying  a  tax  upon  the  consumption  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Europe.  The  beneficence  of  Prfjvidence,  because 
gratuitous,  has  become,  as  it  ought  to  become,  common  ;  for  ornnmon 
and  gratuitous  are  in  reality  the  same  thing. 
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The  gift  of  God  Las  become  common  —  and  the  reader  will 
observe  that  I  avail  mvBell*  here  of  a  special  fact  to  elucidate  a 
phenomenon  which  is  universal — this  gift,  I  say,  iiats  become  com- 
mon to  all.  This  ia  not  declamation,  but  tlio  expression  of  a  truth 
which  ia  demonstrable.  Why  lias  this  beautiful  phenomenon 
been  misunderstood?  Because  community  is  realized  under  the 
form  of  value  annihiUitedj  and  the  mind  with  ditficulty  lays  hold 
of  negations.  But  I  ask,  Is  it  not  true  that  when,  in  order  to 
obtain  a  certain'  quantity  of  Rupar,  coffee,  or  cotton,  I  give  oidy 
one-tenth  of  the  labour  which  I  should  find  it  neccasary  to  exp*;nd 
in  producing  the  commodity  myself,  and  this  because  the  Brazilian 
Run  performs  tlie  other  nine-tenths  of  the  work, — Ts  it  not  true, 
I  say,  that  in  tliat  case  I  still  exchange  labour  for  labour,  and 
really  and  truly  obtain,  over  and  above  the  Brazilian  labour,  and 
into  the  bargain,  the  co-operation  of  the  climate  of  the  tropics  ? 
Can  I  not  allirm  with  rigorous  exactitude  that  I  have  become,  that 
all  men  have  become,  in  tlie  same  way  as  the  Indians  and  Ameri- 
cana, that  is  to  aay  gratuitously,  participators  in  the  liberality  of 
nature,  so  far  as  the  commodities  iu  (piestiou  are  concerned? 

England  possesses  productive  coal  mine^.  That  is  no  doubt  a 
great  local  advantage,  more  especially  if  we  suppose,  as  I  shall  do 
for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the  Continent  posseeses  no  coal 
mines.  Apart  from  the  consideration  of  exchange,  the  advantage 
which  this  gives  to  the  people  of  Etigland  is  tlie  possession  of  fuel 
in  greater  abundance  than  other  nations, — fuel  obtained  with  less 
labour,  and  at  less  expeuse  of  useful  lime.  As  soon  as  exchange 
comes  into  operation — keeping  out  of  vie  w  Competition — the  exclu- 
sive possession  of  these  minca  enables  the  people  of  England  to  de- 
mand a  considerable  remuncrationj  and  to  set  a  high  price  upon  their 
labom*.  Not  being  in  a  situ.ition  to  perform  tliis  labour  omselve^, 
or  procure  what  we  want  from  another  quarter,  we  have  no  alter- 
native hut  to  submit.  English  lal>our  devoted  to  this  description 
of  work  will  be  well  remimcrated ;  in  other  words,  coal  will  be 
dear,  and  the  bounty  of  nature  may  be  considered  as  confeiTed  on 
the  people  of  one  nation,  and  not  on  mankind  at  large. 

But  this  state  of  things  ainnot  hist ;  for  a  great  natural  and 
social  law  is  opposed  to  it — Competition.  For  ihe  very  reason 
that  this  species  of  labour  is  largely  remunerated  in  England,  it 
will  be  in  great  demand  there,  for  men  are  always  in  quest  of  high 
remuneration.  The  number  of  miners  will  increase,  botli  in  conse- 
quence of  the  sons  of  miners  devoting  themselves  to  their  fathers' 
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trade,  and  iu  consequence  o£  men  transferring  their  industry  to 
mining  from  other  departments.  Tliey  will  offer  to  work  for  a 
smaller  recompense,  and  their  remuneration  will  go  on  diminishing 
until  it  reach  the  normal  rat^y  or  the  rate  generally  given  in  the 
country  for  analogous  work.  This  means  that  the  price  of  English 
coal  will  fall  in  Fnmce;  that  a  given  amount  of  French  labour 
will  procure  a  greater  and  greater  quantity  of  English  coal,  or 
rather  of  English  labour  incorporated  and  worked  up  in  coal; 
and,  finally  (and  this  is  what  T  pray  you  to  remark),  that  the  gift 
which  nature  would  appear  to  have  bestowed  upon  Guglund  has 
in  reality  been  conferred  on  the  whole  human  race.  The  coal  of 
Newcastle  is  broiight  within  the  reach  of  all  men  gratixtousfy,  aa 
far  as  the  mere  material  is  concerned.  This  is  neither  a  paradox 
nor  an  exnggeration, — it  is  brought  within  their  reach  like  the 
■water  of  the  brook,  on  the  single  condition  of  going  to  fetch  it,  or 
remunerating  those  who  undertake  that  labour  for  us.  When  we 
purchase  coal,  it  is  not  the  coal  that  we  pay  for,  but  the  labour 
necessary  to  extract  it  and  transport  it.  All  that  we  do  is  to  gpve 
a  corresponding  amount  of  labour  which  we  have  worked  up  or 
incorporated  in  wine  or  in  silk.  So  true  is  it  that  the  liberality 
of  nature  has  been  extended  to  France,  tliat  the  labour  which  we 
refund  is  not  greater  thau  that  which  it  would  have  been  necessary 
to  undergo  had  the  deposit  of  coal  l>eeii  in  France.  Competition 
has  established  equality  between  the  two  nations  as  far  as  coal 
is  concerned,  except  as  regards  the  inevitable  and  inconsiderable 
difference  resulting  from  distance  and  carriage. 

I  have  giveu  two  examples,  and,  to  render  the  phenomenon 
more  striking,  I  have  selected  international  transactions,  wliich  are 
effected  on  a  great  scale.  I  fear  I  may  thus  have  diverted  tlie 
leader's  attention  from  the  same  phenomena  acting  incessantly 
around  us  in  our  every-day  transactions.  Let  him  take  in  his 
baud  the  most  familiar  objects,  a  glass,  a  nail,  a  loaf,  a  piece  of 
cloth,  a  book.  Let  him  meditate  on  such  ordinary  products,  and 
reHect  how  great  an  amount  of  gratuitous  utility  would  never  but  for 
Competition  have  become  common  for  humanity'  at  large,  although 
remaining  gratuitous  for  the  producer.  He  will  find  that,  thanks  to 
Competition,  in  purchasing  his  loaf  he  pays  nothing  for  the  action 
of  the  sun,  nothing  for  the  rain,  nothing  for  the  frost,  nothing  for  the 
laws  of  vegetable  physiology,  nothing  even  for  the  powers  of  the  soil, 
despite  all  that  has  been  said  on  thnt  subject ;  nothing  for  the  law 
of  gravitation  set  to  work  by  the  niiUcr;  nothing  for  the  law  of 
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combustion  set  to  work  by  the  baker ;  nothing  for  the  horse-power 
set  to  work  by  the  carrier ; — that  he  pays  only  for  the  Ber\nceiJ 
rendered,  the  pains  taken,  by  human  ajfents;  and  let  him  reflect 
that,  but  for  Competition,  he  must  have  paid,  over  and  above^  a 
tax  for  the  intervention  of  all  these  natural  agents ;  that  that  tax 
would  have  had  no  other  limit  tlian  the  difficulty-  which  he  miglit 
himself  have  experienced  in  prociu-ing  the  loaf  by  his  own  efforts, 
and  tliRl  consequently  a  whole  life  would  not  have  been  sufficient 
to  supply  the  remuneration  which  would  have  been  demanded  of 
Itim.  Let  him  think  farther,  that  he  does  not  make  use  of  a  single 
commodity  which  might  not  give  rise  to  the  same  reflections,  and 
that  these  reflections  apply  not  to  hira  only,  but  to  all  mankind, 
and  he  will  then  comprehend  the  radical  error  of  tiiose  socialist 
theories  which,  looking  only  at  the  surface  of  things,  the  epidermis 
of  society,  have  been  set  up  with  so  much  levity  against  Competi- 
tion, in  other  words,  against  human  Liberty.  He  will  then  regard 
Competition,  which  preserves  to  the  gifta  of  nature,  unequally  dis- 
tributed, their  common  and  gratuitous  character,  as  the  principle 
of  a  just  and  natural  equalisation ;  he  will  admire  it  as  the  force 


which  holds   in  check   the  egotism  of  individual  interest,  with 


•  which  at  the  same  time  it  is  so  artistically  combined  as  to  ser\'e 
both  as  a  curb  to  avarice  and  a  spur  to  exertion  *  and  he  will  bless 
it  as  a  most  striking  manifestation  of  God^a  impartial  solicitude 

tfor  the  good  of  all  his  creatures. 
From  what  has  been  said,  we  may  deduce  the  solution  of  one  of 
the  problems  which  have  been  most  keenly  controverted,  namely, 
that  of  free  trade  as  between  nation  and  nation.     If  it  be  true,  as 

■  eteems  to  me  incontestable,  that  Competition  leads  the  various 
countries  of  the  globe  to  exchange  with  one  another  nothing  else 
than  labour,  exertion  more  and  more  equalized,  and  to  transfer 

■  at  the  same  time  reciprocally,  and  into  ihe  bargmn^  the  natural 
I      advantages  that  each  possesseji ;  how  blind  and  absurd  must  those 

men  be  wlio  exclude  foreign  products  by  legislative  raeasurea, 
under  the  pretext  that  they  are  clieap,  and  have  little  value  in 
proportion  to  their  aggregate  utility;  that  is  to  say,  precisely 
because!  they  include  a  large  proportion  of  gratuitous  utility  I 

»I  have  said,  juid  I  ro]K?at  it,  that  T  have  confidence  in  a  theory 
when  I  find  it  in  accordance  with  universal  practice.     Now  it  is 
certain  that  countries  would  effect  many  exchanges  with  each  other 
^Tverc  they  not  interdicted  hy  force.     It  requires  the  bayonet  to 
Hprevent  them  ;  and  for  that  reason  it  is  wrong  to  prevent  them. 

L  • 
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2.  Another  circumstance  places  certain  men  in  a  favourable  and 
exceptional  situation  as  regards  remuneration — I  mean  the  personal 
and  exclusive  knowledge  of  tlie  proce»s€8  by  means  of  wUicK  tiot- 
ural  agents  can  alone  be  appropriated.  What  we  term  invention 
is  a  conquest  by  human  genius ;  and  these  beautiful  and  pacific 
conqncstHj  which  are,  in  the  firat  instance.,  a  source  of  wealth  for 
those  who  achieve  them,  become  by  and  by,  under  the  action  of 
Competition,  the  common  and  gratuitous  patrimony  of  alL 

The  forces  of  nature  belong  indeed  to  all.  Gravitation,  for 
instance,  is  common  property  ;  it  surrounds  us,  pervades  us,  com- 
mands us.  And  yet  were  there  but  one  mode  of  making  gravita- 
tion co-operate  towards  a  useful  and  determinate  result,  and  but 
one  man  acquainted  with  that  mode,  this  man  might  set  a  high 
price  upon  his  work,  or  refuse  to  work  except  in  exchange  for  a 
very  high  remuneration.  His  demands  would  have  no  limit  until 
they  reached  the  point  at  which  the  consumers  must  make  grcAter 
fiacrifices  than  the  old  processes  entailed  upon  them.  He  may 
have  contrived,  for  example,  to  annihilate  nine-tenths  of  the  labotir 
necessary  to  produce  a  certain  commodity,  x.  But  x  baa  at  present 
a  current  market-price  determined  by  tlie  labour  which  its  produc- 
tion by  the  ordinary  metho<ls  exacts.  The  inventor  sells  x  at  tl»e 
market-price ;  in  other  words,  his  labour  receives  a  recompense 
ten  times  higher  than  that  of  his  rivals.  This  is  the  first  phase  of 
the  invention, 

80  far  we  discover  nothing  unjust  or  nnfair.  It  is  just  and 
equitable  that  the  man  who  makes  the  world  acquainted  with  a 
uaeftil  process  should  be  rewarded  for  it  j  —  A  cAocun  selon  sa 
capacity. 

Observe,  too,  that  as  yet  mankind,  with  the  exception  of  the 
inventor,  have  gained  nothing  unless  virtually,  and  in  perspective, 
00  to  speak,  since  in  order  to  procure  the  commodity  a;,  each  ac- 
quirer must  make  a  sacrifice  equal  to  the  former  cost, 

Now,  however,  the  invention  enters  its  second  phase — that  of 
imUatiim.  Excessive  remuneration  awakens  covetousness.  The 
new  process  is  more  generally  adopted ;  the  price  of  the  coramoditjr 
X  continues  to  fall,  and  the  remuneration  goes  on  diminishing  in 
proportion  as  the  imitation  becomes  more  distant  in  date  from  the 
original  invention,  that  is  to  say,  in  proportion  as  it  becomes  more 
easy,  and  for  that  reason  less  meritorious.  Surely  there  is  nothing 
in  all  this  that  cannot  be  avowed  by  a  legislation  the  most  ad- 
vanced and  the  most  impartiaL 
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At  length  tlie  invention  reaches  ita  third  phase,  its  final  sta^, 
that  of  universal  diffunion^  when  it  becomes  comrHon  and  gratuitous* 
The  cycle  has  been  completed  when  Competition  has  brought  back 
the  remuneration  of  the  producers  of  z  to  the  general  and  normal 
rate  yielded  by  all  analogous  work.  Then  the  nine-tentlta  of  the 
labour,  which  by  the  hypothesis  wc  supposed  to  be  saved  by  the 
invention,  become  an  acquisition  to  mankind  at  large.  The  utility 
of  the  commodity  x  remains  the  same;  but  nine-tenths  of  that 
commo<lity  are  now  the  product  of  gravitAtion,  a  force  which  was 
formerly  common  to  all  in  principle,  but  has  now  become  common 
to  nil  in  this  special  application.  So  true  is  this,  tliat  all  the  con- 
sumers of  that  commodity  throughout  the  world  may  now  acquire 
it  with  one-tenth  of  the  labour  which  it  formerly  cost.  The  sur- 
plus labour  has  been  entirely  annihilated  by  the  new  process. 

If  wc  consider  that  there  is  no  human  invention  which  has  not 
described  this  circle,  that  x  is  here  an  algebraical  sign  which  repre- 
sents com,  clothing,  books,  ships, — in  the  production  of  which  an 
incalculable  amount  of  Labour  or  Value  has  been  annihilated,  by 
the  plough,  the  spinning-jenny,  the  printing-press,  and  the  sail  j 
that  this  observation  is  applicahle  to  the  humblest  of  tools  ob  well 
AS  to  the  most  complicated  mechanism,  to  the  nail,  the  wedge,  the 
lever,  as  well  as  to  the  steam-engine  and  the  electric  telegraph, 
we  shall  come,  I  trust,  to  understand  the  solution  of  this  grand 
problem  of  human  society,  that  an  amount  of  yUility  avd  enjoymenty 
always  greater^  and  more  and  more  equally  dintributed^  corner  to 
remumrate  each  determinate  quantity  of  human  lafjour. 

3.  1  have  shown  how  Competition  brings  into  the  domain  of  the 
oommoti  and  gratuitous  both  natural  agents  and  the  processes  by 
which  they  are  made  operative.  It  remains  to  show  that  Compe- 
tition executes  the  same  function  with  reference  to  the  instnunenta 
by  means  of  which  we  set  these  agenta  to  work.  It  is  not  enough 
that  there  should  exist  in  nature  a  force,  such  us  he^t,  light,  gravi- 
tation, electricity ;  it  is  not  enough  that  intelligence  conceives  the 
means  of  making  that  force  available} — there  must  bo  instrttmenti 
to  realize  this  conception  of  the  mind,  and  provisioiui  to  maintain 
those  who  devote  themselves  to  it  during  the  operation. 

As  regards  remuneration,  there  is  a  third  circumstance  which 
favours  a  man,  or  a  class  of  men,  namely,  the  [Kjasession  of  Capital, 
Tlje  man  who  has  in  his  hands  t!ie  tools  necessary  for  labour,  the 
materials  to  work  upon,  and  the  provisions  for  his  subsistence 
during  the  operation,  is  in  a  situation  to  determine  his  own  rerou- 
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neration.  The  principle  of  this  is  equitable,  for  capital  is  only 
anterior  labour  which  has  not  yet  been  remunerated.  The  cap- 
italist is  in  a  good  position  to  impose  terms ;  but  observe  that, 
even  when  free  from  Comi}elitiou,  there  is  a  limit  which  his 
demands  never  can  exceed — this  limit  is  the  point  at  which  his 
remuneration  would  absorb  all  the  advantages  of  the  service 
wliich  he  renders.  In  these  circumstances,  it  is  unreasonable  to 
talk,  as  is  so  often  done,  of  the  tyranny  ofctipUaly  seeing  that  even 
in  the  most  extreme  cjises  ncitlicr  its  presence  nor  its  absence  can 
injure  the  condition  of  the  labourer.  Ijike  the  inliahttant  of  the 
tropics,  who  has  an  intensity  of  heat  at  his  disposal  which  nature 
has  denied  to  colder  regions — or  like  the  inventor,  wlio  posseHstis 
the  secret  of  a  process  unknown  to  other  men— all  that  the  cap- 
italist can  say  is :  "  Would  you  profit  by  my  labour — I  set  such  a 
price  upon  it;  if  yon  iind  it  too  high,  do  as  you  have  done  hitlierto 
— do  without  it." 

But  Competition  takes  place  among  capitalists.  Tools,  mate- 
rials, and  provisions,  contribute  to  the  creation  of  utilities  only 
when  employed.  There  is  an  emulation,  then,  among  cupitalista 
to  Und  employment  for  th  eir  capital.  All  that  this  emulation  forces 
them  to  abate  from  the  extreme  demand,  of  which  I  have  just 
assigned  the  limits,  resolving  itself  into  a  reduction  of  the  price  of 
the  commodity,  is  so  much  cIcAr  proht,  so  much  ^rahtUoua  gain, 
for  the  consumer,  that  is  to  say,  for  mankind. 

This  f^ain,  however,  can  clearly  never  hi  ahsohdcly  gratuitous; 
for,  since  capital  represents  labour,  that  capital  must  always  pos- 
sess in  itseU*  the  principle  of  remuneration. 

Transactions  relative  to  Capital  are  subject  to  the  universal  law 
of  exchanges ;  and  exchanges  take  place  only  bccansn  there  is  an 
advantage  for  the  two  contracting  parties  in  effecting  thcra, — an 
advantage  which  has  no  doubt  a  tendency  to  be  equalized,  but  which 
accidentally  may  be  greater  for  the  one  than  for  the  other.  There 
is  a  limit  to  the  remuneration  of  capital,  beyond  which  limit  no  one 
will  consent  to  borrow  it.  This  limit  is  the  minimum  of  service 
for  the  borrower.  In  the  same  way,  theni  is  a  limit  beyond 
which  no  one  will  consent  to  lend,  and  this  limit  is  the  minimum 
of  remuneration  for  the  lender.  This  is  self-evident.  If  the 
requirements  of  one  of  the  contracting  partien  are  pushed  so  far  as 
to  reduce  to  zero  the  benefit  to  be  derived  by  the  other  from  the 
transaction,  the  loan  becomes  impos-nible.  The  remuneration  of 
capital  oscillates  between  these  two  extreme  terms,  pressed  toward* 
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the  maximum  by  the  Competition  of  boirowprfl,  brought  back 
towarde  tho  minimum  by  the  Competition  of  lenders ;  so  that,  by 
n  necesftity  which  is  in  harmony  with  justice,  it  rises  when  capital 
is  scarce,  and  fatls  when  it  is  abundant. 

Many  Economiata  imagine  that  the  number  of  borrowers  in- 
creases more  rapidly  than  it  is  possible  to  create  capital  to  lend  to 
them,  whence  it  would  ioUow  that  the  natural  tendency  of  interest 
is  to  rise.  The  foet  is  decidedly  the  other  way,  and  on  all  sidea 
accordingly  we  perceive  civilisation  lowering  the.  return  for  capital. 
This  return,  it  is  said,  is  30  or  40  per  cent,  at  Rome^  20  per  cent 
in  Brazil,  10  per  cent,  in  Algeria,  8  per  cent,  in  ypain,  6  per  cent, 
in  Italy,  5  per  cent,  in  Germany,  4  per  cent,  in  France,  3  per  cent, 
in  KngUind,  aud  still  less  in  Holland.  Now  all  that  part  of  the 
return  for  capital  which  is  annihilated  by  progress,  although  lost 
to  the  capitalist,  is  not  lost  to  mankind.  If  interest,  originally  at 
40  per  cent,  is  reduced  to  2  per  cent.,  all  commotlities  will  be 
freed  from  38  parts  in  40  of  this  element  of  cost,  Tbey  will 
reach  the  consumer  freed  from  this  charge  to  the  extent  of  nine- 
teen-twentietlis.  This  is  a  force  which,  like  natural  agents^  like 
expeditive  processeej  resolves  itself  into  abundance,  equalization^ 
and,  finally,  into  an  elevation  of  the  general  level  of  the  humao 
race. 


I  have  still  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  Competition  of  labourer 
with  lalwurer, — a  subject  which  in  these  days  lias  given  rise  to  so 
mach  sentimental  declamation.  But  have  wo  not  abready  exhausted 
this  subject  y  I  have  shown  that,  owing  to  the  aetiou  of  Competi- 
tion, men  cannot  long  receive  an  exceptional  remmieration  for  tlio 
co-operation  of  natural  forces^  for  their  acquaintance  with  new 
protvsaeSf  or  (or  the  possession  of  itt^trurnents  by  means  of  which 
they  avail  themselves  of  these  forces.  This  proves  that  efforta 
have  a  tendency  to  be  exchanged  on  a  footing  of  equality,  or,  iii 
other  words,  that  value  tends  to  become  proportionate  to  labour. 
Then  I  do  not  sec  what  can  justly  be  termed  tlie  Competition  of 
labourers;  still  less  do  I  see  how  it  can  injure  their  condition, 
since  in  this  point  of  view  workmen  are  themselves  the  consumers. 
The  working  class  means  everybody,  and  it  is  precisely  this  vast 
community  whicli  reaps  ultimately  the  benelits  of  Competition,  and 
all  the  advantage  of  values  succcasively  annihilated  by  progress. 

The  evolution  is  tliis:  Services  are  exchanged  against  services, 
valuer  against  values.      \\  hen  a  man   (or  a  class)  appropriates  a 
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natural  agent,  or  a  new  process,  his  demands  are  regulated^  not  by 
tlie  lalxtur  wliicli  he  undergoes,  but  by  tlie  labour  which  he  saves 
to  others.  He  prcBscs  his  exactions  to  tlio  ejetreme  limit,  without 
ever  being  able  to  injure  the  condition  of  others,  lie  seta  the 
greatest  possible  value  on  his  services.  But  gradually,  by  the 
operation  of  Competition,  this  value  tends  to  become  projrortioncd 
to  the  labour  performed;  so  that  the  evolution  ia  brought  to  a  conclu- 
sion when  equal  labour  is  exchanged  for  equal  labour,  both  serving 
as  the  vehicle  of  an  ever  increasing  amount  of  gratuitoua  utility, 
to  the  benefit  of  the  commuuity  at  large.  In  such  circumstances, 
to  assert  that  Competition  can  be  injurious  to  the  labourexj  would 
be  to  fall  into  a  palpable  contradiction. 

And  yet  tliia  is  constantly  asserted,  and  constantly  believed ; 
and  why?  Because  by  the  word  labourer  is  understood  not  the 
great  labouring  community,  but  a  particular  class.  You  divide 
the  community  into  two  classes.  On  one  side,  you  place  all  those 
who  are  possessed  of  capital,  who  live  wholly  or  partly  on  anterior 
labour,  or  by  intellectual  labour,  or  the  proceeds  of  taxation ;  on 
the  other,  you  place  those  who  have  nothing  but  their  hands, 
who  live  by  wages,  or — to  use  the  consecrated  expression — the 
proUtctires.  You  look  to  the  relative  position  of  these  two  classes, 
and  you  ask  if,  in  that  relative  position,  the  Competition  which 
takes  place  among  those  who  live  by  wages  is  not  fatal  to 
them  ? 

The  situation  of  men  of  this  last  class,  it  is  said,  is  essentially 
precarious.  As  they  receive  their  wages  from  day  to  day,  they 
live  from  hand  to  mouth.  In  the  discussion  which,  under  a  free 
rtSgimc,  precedes  every  bargain,  they  cannot  wait;  they  must  find 
work  for  to-morrow  on  any  terms,  under  pain  of  death.  If  this  be 
not  strictly  true  of  them  all,  it  is  at  least  true  of  many  of  them, 
and  that  is  enough  to  depress  the  entire  class ;  for  those  who  are 
the  most  pressed  and  the  poorest  cflpitulatc  first,  and  establish  the 
general  rate  of  wages.  The  result  is,  that  wages  tend  to  fall  to  the 
lowest  rate  which  is  compatible  with  bare  subsistence — and  in  this 
state  of  things,  the  occurrence  of  tlic  least  excess  of  Competition 
among  the  labourers  ia  a  veritable  calamity;  for,  as  regards  them, 
the  question  is  not  one  of  diminished  prosperity,  but  of  simple 
existence. 

Undoubtedly  there  is  much  that  is  true,  much  that  is  too  trae, 
%n  factf  in  this  description.  To  deny  the  suflferings  and  wretched- 
ness of  that  cla.1^  of  men  who  bear  so  material  a  part  in  the  bus!- 
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ness  of  prtxluclion,  would  be  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  light  of  day. 
It  is,  in  fact,  this  deplorable  condition  of  a  great  uurabcr  of  our 
bretliTcn  which  forma  the  subject  of  what  has  been  justly  called  the 
social  problem  ;  for  althougli  other  classes  of  society  are  visited  also 
with  disquietudes,  sufferiuga,  sudden  changes  of  fortune,  commer- 
cial crises,  and  economic  convulsions,  it  may  nevertheless  be  said 
with  truth  tliat  liberty  would  be  accepted  as  a  solution  of  the 
problem,  did  mere  liberty  not  appear  powerless  to  cure  that  rank- 
ling sore  which  we  denominate  Pauperism. 

And  althougli  it  is  here,  pre-eminently,  that  the  social  problem 
lies,  the  reader  will  not  expect  that  I  should  enter  upon  it  in  this 
place.  Its  solution,  please  God,  may  be  the  result  of  the  entire 
work,  but  it  cleArly  Ciinnot  be  the  result  of  a  single  chapter. 

I  am  at  present  engaged  in  the  exposition  of  general  laws,  which 
I  believe  to  be  harmonious ;  and  I  trust  the  reader  will  now  be- 
gin to  be  convinced  that  these  laws  exist,  and  tliat  their  action 
tends  towards  community,  and  consequently  towards  equality. 
But  1  have  not  denied  that  the  action  of  these  laws  is  profoundly 
troubled  by  disturbing  causes.  If,  then,  we  now  encounter  ine- 
quality as  a  stubborn  ^;?icf,  how  can  we  be  in  circumstances  to  form 
a  judgment  regarding  it  until  we  have  first  of  all  investigated  the 
regular  laws  of  the  social  order,  and  the  causes  which  disturb  the 
action  of  these  laws  ? 

On  the  other  hand,  I  have  ignored  neither  the  existence  of  evil 
nor  its  mission.  I  have  ventured  to  assert,  that  Jreowill  having 
been  vouchsafed  to  man,  it  is  not  necessary  to  confine  the  term 
harmony  to  an  aggregate  from  which  evil  should  be  excluded ; 
for  free-will  implies  error,  at  least  possible  error,  and  error  is  evil, 
8ocial  harmony,  like  everj'thing  which  concerns  man,  is  relative. 
Evil  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  machinery  destined  to  overcome 
error,  ignorance,  injustice,  by  bringing  into  play  two  great  laws 
of  our  nature — responsibility  and  solidarity. 

Now,  taking  pnuperism  as  an  existing  fact,  are  we  to  impute  it 
to  the  natural  laws  which  govern  tlie  social  order, — or  to  human 
institutions  which  act  in  a  sense  contrary  to  these  laws, — or,  finally, 
to  tJie  people  tiiemselvesj  who  are  the  victims,  and  who,  by  their 
errors  and  their  faults,  have  brought  down  this  severe  chastisement 
on  their  own  heads? 

In  other  words,  does  pauperism  exist  by  providential  destina- 
tion,— or,  on  the  contrary,  by  what  remains  of  the  artificial  in  our 
political  organization, — or  as  a  personal  retribution?     Fatality, 
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Injustice,  ReajMiDsibility — to  which  of  these  three  CHUSee  mnst  we 
attribute  this  frightful  Hore? 

I  hesitate  not  to  aRsert  that  it  cannot  be  the  result  of  the 
natural  hiws  winch  have  hitherto  been  the  subject  of  our  invea- 
tifrationB,  seeing  that  these  hiws  all  tend  to  equalization  by  ameli- 
oration ;  that  18  to  say,  to  bring  all  men  to  one  and  the  same  level, 
which  level  is  continually  rising.  This,  theuj  is  not  the  place  to 
seek  a  solution  of  the  problen^  of  pauperism. 

At  present,  if  we  would  consider  specially  that  class  of  labourers 
who  execute  tlie  most  material  portion  of  the  work  of  production, 
and  who,  in  general,  having  no  interest  in  the  proHts,  live  upon  a 
fixed  remuneration  called  \cage»^  the  question  we  have  to  investi- 
gat-e  is  this :  Apart  from  the  consideration  of  good  or  bad  economic 
institutions — apart  from  the  consideration  of  the  evils  which  the 
men  who  live  by  wages  [the  proUtaires]  bring  upon  themselve 
by  tlieir  faults— what  is,  as  regards  them,  the  proper  effect  of" 
Competition  ? 

For  this  class,  as  for  all,  the  operation  of  Competition  is  twofoldtJ 
They  feel  it  both  as  buyers  and  as  sellers  of  services.  The  erroi 
of  those  who  write  upon  these  subjects  is  never  to  look  but  at  one 
side  of  the  question,  like  natural  philosophers,  who,  if  they  took. ' 
into  account  only  centrifugal  force,  would  never  cease  to  believa' 
and  to  prophesy  that  all  was  over  with  us.  Grant  their  false 
datum,  and  you  ^all  sec  with  what  irrefragable  logic  they  conduct 
you  to  this  sinister  conclusion.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
lamentations  which  the  Socialists  found  upon  the  exclusive  consid- 
eration of  ccntriftigal  Competition,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  exprea- 
flion.  They  forget  to  take  into  account  centripetal  Competition ; 
and  that  is  sufficient  to  reduce  their  doctrines  to  puerile  declama- 
tion. They  forget  that  the  workman,  when  he  presents  himself 
in  the  market  with  the  wages  he  has  earned,  becomes  a  centre 
towards  which  innumerable  branches  of  industry  tend,  and  that 
he  profits  then  by  that  universal  Competition  of  which  all  trades 
complain  in  their  torn. 

It  is  true  that  the  labourer,  when  he  regards  himself  as  a  pro- 
ducer, as  the  person  who  supplies  labour  or  services,  complains 
also  of  Competition.  Grant,  then,  that  Competition  benefits  him 
on  one  side,  while  it  pinches  him  on  the  other,  the  question  comeft 
to  be,  Is  the  balance  favourable  or  unfavourable — or  is  tliere  com- 
pensation ? 

I  must  have  explained  myself  very  obscurely  if  the  reader  doei*] 
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not  see  tbnt  in  the  play  of  this  marrcUoas  mecbflnidm,  the  actiou 
of  Competition,  apparently  autagoiiistic,  tends  to  the  singular  and 
consoling  resultj  that  there  is  a  balance  which  is  favourable  to  all 
at  the  aivme  time  ;  caused  by  gratuitous  Utility  continually  enlarg- 
ing the  circle  of  production,  and  falling  continually  into  the 
domain  of  Community.  Now,  that  which  becomes  common  is 
profitable  to  all  without  hurting  any  one  ;  we  may  even  say — for 
this  is  mathematically  certain — is  profitable  to  each  in  proportion 
to  his  previous  poverty.  It  is  this  portion  of  gratuitous  utility, 
ibrced  by  Competition  to  become  common^  which  causes  the  ten- 
dency of  value  to  become  proportioned  to  labour,  to  the  evident 
benefit  of  the  labourer.  This,  too,  renders  evident  the  social 
solution  which  I  have  pressed  so  much  on  the  attention  of  the 
reader,  and  which  is  only  concealed  by  the  illusions  of  habit, — 
for  a  determinate  amount  of  labour  each  receives  an  amount  of 
satisfactions  which  tends  to  be  increased  and  equalized. 

Moreover,  the  condition  of  the  labourer  does  not  depend  upon 
one  economic  law,  but  upon  all.  To  become  acquainted  with  that 
condition,  to  discover  the  prospects  and  the  future  of  the  labourer, 
this  is  Political  Economy  j  for  what  other  object  could  that  science 
have  in  view?  ,  .  .  But  I  am  wrong — we  have  still  spoliators. 
What  causes  the  equivalence  of  services  ?  Liberty.  What  impairs 
that  equivalence  ?  Oppression.  Such  is  the  circle  we  have  still 
to  traverse. 

As  regards  the  condition  of  tliat  class  of  laboiu?era  who  execute 
the  more  immediate  work  of  production,  it  cannot  be  appreciated 
until  we  are  in  a  situation  to  discover  in  what  manner  the  law  of 
Competition  is  combined  witli  that  of  Wages  and  Population,  and 
also  with  the  disturbing  efifects  of  unerjual  taxes  and  monopolies. 

I  shall  add  but  a  few  words  on  the  subject  of  Competition.  Tt 
is  very  clear  that  it  has  no  natural  tendency  to  diminish  the  amount 
of  the  enjoyments  which  are  distributed  over  society.  Does  Com- 
petition tend  to  make  this  distribution  miequal?  If  there  be 
anything  evident  iu  the  world,  it  is  that  after  liaving,  if  I  may  so 
express  myself,  attached  to  each  service,  to  each  value,  a  larger 
proportion  of  utility,  Competition  labours  incessantly  to  level  tho 
services  themselves,  to  render  them  proportional  to  efforts.  Is 
Competition  not  the  spur  which  urges  men  into  profitable  branches 
of  industry,  and  urges  them  out  of  those  which  are  unprofitable? 
Its  proper  action,  then,  is  to  realize  eqtiality  more  and  more,  by 
elevating  the  social  level. 
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Let  us  not  misunderstand  each  other,  however,  on  this  word 
equality.  It  does  not  imply  that  all  men  are  to  have  the  same 
remuneration,  but  that  they  are  to  have  a  remuneration  propor- 
tioned to  the  quantity,  and  even  to  the  quality  of  their  efforts. 

A  multitude  of  circumstances  contribute  to  render  the  remuner- 
ation of  labour  unequal  (1  speak  here  only  of  firce  labour,  subject 
to  Competition) ;  but  if  we  look  at  it  more  narrowly,  we  shall  find 
that  this  fancied  incx^uality,  almost  always  just  and  necessary,  is 
in  reality  nothing  else  than  substantial  equality. 

Ckeieris  paribus^  there  are  larger  profits  in  those  trades  which 
are  attended  with  danger  than  in  those  which  are  not  so ;  in  those 
which  require  a  lengthened  apprenticeship,  and  expensive  training 
long  unremunerated — ^which  imply  the  patient  exercise  of  certain 
domestic  virtues — tlian  in  those  where  mere  muscular  exertion  iB 
sufficient;  in  professions  which  demand  a  cultivated  mind  and  re- 
fined taste,  than  in  trades  which  require  mere  brute  force.  la  not 
all  this  just?  Now,  OmpetitCon  establishes  necessarily  these  dis- 
tinction:)— and  society  has  no  need  of  the  assistance  of  Fourier  or 
Louis  Blanc  in  the  matter. 

Of  all  these  circumstances,  that  which  operates  in  the  greatest 
number  of  cases  is  tlic  inequality  of  instruction.  Now  here,  aa 
everywhere  else,  we  find  Competition  exerting  its  twofold  action, 
levelling  classes,  and  elevating  society. 

If  we  suppose  society  to  be  composed  of  two  layers  or  strata, 
placed  one  aV>ove  another,  in  one  of  which  the  intelligent  principle 
prevails,  and  in  the  other  the  principle  of  brute  force ;  and  if  wo 
study  the  natural  relations  of  these  two  layers,  we  shall  easily  dis- 
cover a  force  of  attraction  in  the  one,  and  a  force  of  aspiration  in 
the  other,  which  co-operate  towards  their  ftision.  The  very  ine- 
quality of  profits  breathes  into  the  inferior  ranks  an  inextinguish- 
able ardour  to  mount  to  the  region  of  ease  and  leisure;  and  this 
ardour  is  seconded  by  the  superior  knowledge  which  distinguishes 
the  higher  classes.  The  methods  of  teaching  are  improved ;  books 
fall  in  price;  instruction  is  ac(|nired  in  less  time,  and  at  a  smaller 
cost ;  science,  formerly  monopolized  by  a  class  or  a  caste,  and 
veiled  in  a  dead  language,  or  sealed  up  in  hieroglyphics,  is  written 
and  printed  in  the  vulgar  tongue ;  it  pervades  the  atmosphere,  if 
I  may  use  the  expression,  and  is  breathed  as  &eely  as  the  air  of 
heaven. 

Nor  is  this  all.  At  the  same  time  that  an  education  more  uni- 
versal and  more  equal  brings  the  two  classes  of  society  into  closer 
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approximation,  some  very  important  economic  plienomena,  which 
are  connected  with  the  gre^t  law  of  Competition,  come  to  aid  and 
Accelerate  their  ftiaion.  The  progress  of  the  mechanicAl  nrta  di- 
minishes continually  the  proportion  of  manual  labour.  The  di%nsion 
of  labour,  by  simplifying  and  scpiwating  each  of  the  operations 
which  concur  in  a  productive  result,  brings  within  the  reach  of  all, 
branches  of  industry  which  could  formerly  be  engaged  in  only  by 
a  few.  Alorcover,  a  great  many  employments  which  required  at 
the  outset  much  fenowledge  and  varied  acquirements,  fall,  by  the 
mere  lapse  of  time,  into  routine,  and  come  within  the  sphere  of 
action  of  classes  generally  the  least  instructed,  as  has  happened  in 
the  case  of  agriculture.  Agricultural  processes,  which  in  ancient 
times  procured  to  their  discoverers  the  honours  of  an  apotheosis, 
are  now  inherited  and  almost  monopolized  by  the  rudest  of  men; 
and  to  such  a  degree,  that  this  important  branch  uf  human  indus- 
try is,  so  to  speak,  entirely  withdrawn  from  the  teelt  educated  classes. 

From  the  preceding  observations  it  is  possible  that  a  false  con- 
clusion may  be  drawn.  It  may  be  said — "  We  perceive,  indeed, 
that  Competition  lowers  remuneration  in  all  countries,  in  all  de- 
partments of  industry,  in  all  ranks ;  and  levels,  hy  reducing,  it ; 
but  in  that  case  the  wages  of  unskilled  labour,  of  physical  exertion, 
must  become  the  tj'pe,  the  standard,  of  all  remuneration." 

I  mtist  have  been  misunderstood,  if  you  have  not  perceived  that 
Competition^  which  labours  to  bring  down  all  excessive  remimer- 
ation  towards  an  average  more  and  more  uniform,  raises  necessa- 
rily this  average-  I  grant  that  it  pinches  men  in  their  capacity  of 
producers,  but  in  so  doing  it  ameliorates  the  condition  of  the  ha*  I 
man  race  in  the  only  way  in  which  it  can  reasonably  be  elevated,  I 
namely,  by  an  increase  of  material  prosperity,  ease,  leisure,  moral 
and  intellectual  improvement,  in  a  word,  by  enlarging  conftumplion* 

Will  it  be  said  that,  in  point  of  iact,  mankind  have  not  made 
the  progress  that  this  theory  seems  to  imply? 

I  answer,  in  the  first  place,  that  in  motlem  society  Competition 
isjar  Jrom  occupying  the  sphere  of  its  natural  action.  Our  laws 
run  counter  to  it,  at  least  in  as  great  a  degree  as  they  favour  its 
action;  and  when  it  is  asked  whether  the  inequality  of  conditions 
is  owing  to  its  presence  or  its  absence,  it  is  suiHcient  to  look  at  the 
men  who  make  the  greatest  figure  among  us,  and  dazzle  na  by  the 
display  of  their  scandalous  wealth,  in  order  to  assure  ourselves  that 
inequality,  bo  far  as  it  is  artificial  and  unjust,  has  for  foundation 
conquests,  monopolies,  restrictions,  privileged  offices,  functions,  and 
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placed,  miuiatertal  trafficking,  public  borrowing, — all  things  vriOi 
which  Competition  haa  nothing  to  do. 

Moreover,  I  believe  we  have  overlooked  the  real  progress  which 
mankind  have  made  since  the  very  recent  epoch  to  which  we  must 
assign  the  partial  cnfranchiaempnt  of  lal)our.  It  has  been  jugtly 
said  that  miieli  philosophy  is  needed  in  order  to  discern  facta  which 
are  continually  pa-ssing  l)efore  lis.  We  are  not  astonished  at  what 
an  honest  and  laborious  family  of  the  working  class  daily  con- 
sumes, because  habit  iio^i  made  ms  familiar  with  this  strange  phe- 
nomenon. If,  however,  we  compare  the  comfortable  circumstances 
in  which  such  a  family  finds  itself,  with  the  condition  in  which  it 
would  be  placed  under  a  social  order  which  excluded  Competition 
— if  statisticians,  armed  with  an  instrument  of  sutficient  precision, 
could  measure,  as  with  a  dynamometer,  the  relation  of  a  working 
man's  labour  to  his  enjoyments  at  two  different  periods,  we  should 
acknowledge  that  liberty,  restrained  as  it  still  is,  has  accomplished 
in  his  favour  a  prodigy  wliich  its  very  permanency  liinders  us  from 
remarking.  The  contingent  of  human  efforts  which,  in  relation 
to  a  given  result,  has  been  annihilated,  is  truly  incalculable.  Time 
was  when  the  artisan's  day's  labour  would  not  have  sufficed  to 
procure  him  the  most  trumpery  alrannac.  At  the  present  day,  for 
a  halfpenny,  or  the  tiftietli  part  of  his  dny's  wage*,  he  can  obtain 
a  gazette  containing  the  matter  of  a  volume.  The  same  might  be 
eaid  of  clothing,  locomotion,  carriuge,  lighting,  and  a  multitude  of 
other  satisfactions.  To  what  is  this  result  owing  ?  To  this,  that  an 
enormous  proportion  of  human  labour,  which  had  formerly  to  be 
paid  for,  has  been  handed  over  to  be  performed  by  the  gratuitous 
forces  of  nature.  It  is  a  value  annihilated,  and  to  be  no  longer 
recompensed.  Under  the  action  of  Competition,  it  has  been  re- 
placed by  common  and  gratuitous  utility.  And  it  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  when,  in  consequence  of  progress,  the  price  of  any 
commodity  conies  to  fall,  the  labour  saved  to  the  poor  purchaser  in 
obtaining  it  is  always  proportionally  grc^nter  than  the  labour  saved 
to  the  rich  purchaser.     That  is  demonstrable. 

In  fine,  this  constantly  increasing  current  of  utilities  which  la- 
bour pours  into  all  the  veins  of  the  body  politic,  and  which  Com- 
petition distributes,  is  not  all  summed  np  in  an  accession  of  wealth. 
It  is  absorbed,  in  great  part,  by  the  stream  of  advancing  numbers. 
It  resolves  itself  into  an  increase  of  population,  according  to  lawB 
which  have  an  intimate  affinity  with  the  subject  which  now  en- 
gages us,  and  which  will  be  explained  in  annthpr  chapter. 
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Let  U9  now  aU^p  for  a  moment,  and  take  a  rapid  glance  at  the 
ground  over  whicli  wc  liavt:  just  travelled, 

Man  has  wants  which  are  unlimited — desires  which  are  insati- 
able. In  order  to  provide  for  them,  he  has  materials  and  agents 
which  are  furnished  to  him  hy  nature — faculties,  instruments,  all 
things  which  lahourHeU  iu  motion.  Labour  is  the  resource  which 
has  been  most  equally  distributed  to  all.  Each  man  seeks  in- 
stinctively, ami  of  nece.s3ity,  to  avail  himself  to  the  utmost  of  the 
co-operation  of  natural  forces,  of  talents  natural  and  acquired,  and 
of  capital,  iu  order  that  the  result  of  this  co-operation  may  be  a 
greater  amount  of  utilities  procbiced,  or,  what  comes  to  the  same 
thiTig,  a  greater  amount  of  satisfaettons  acquired.  Thus,  the  more 
active  co-operation  of  natural  agents,  the  indefinite  development 
of  intelligence,  the  progressive  increase  of  capital,  give  rise  to 
this  phenomenon  (which  at  first  sight  seems  strange) — that  a  given 
quantity  of  labour  furnishes  an  always  Increasing  amount  of  util- 
ities, and  that  each  man  can,  without  despoiling  anyone,  obtain 
a  mass  of  omsumable  commodities  out  of  all  proportion  to  what 
bis  own  efforts  could  Iiave  realized. 

But  this  phenomenon,  whicli  is  the  result  of  the  divine  harmony 
which  Providence  has  established  in  the  mechanism  of  society, 
would  have  been  detrimental  to  society,  by  introducing  the  germ 
of  indefinite  inequality,  had  there  not  been  combined  with  it  a 
harmony  no  less  admirable,  namely,  Competition,  which  is  one  of 
the  branches  of  the  great  law  of  human  »oUdan'fi/. 

In  fact,  were  it  possible  for  an  individual,  a  family,  a  class,  a 
nation,  possessed  of  certain  natural  advantages,  of  an  important 
discovery  in  manufactures,  or  of  the  instruments  of  production  in 
the  shape  of  accumulated  capital,  to  be  set  permanently  free  from 
the  law  of  Competition,  it  is  evident  that  this  individual,  this 
family,  this  nation^  would  have  for  ever  the  monopoly  of  an  exc;ep- 
tionally  high  remuneration,  at  the  expense  of  mankind  at  large. 
In  what  situation  should  we  be,  if  the  inhabitants  of  the  tropical 
regions,  set  free  from  all  rivalry  with  each  other,  could  exact  from 
us,  in  exchange  for  their  sugar,  their  coflee,  their  cotton,  their 
spices,  not  the  equivalent  of  labour  equal  to  their  own,  but  an 
amount  of  labour  equal  to  what  we  must  ourselves  undergo  in 
order  to  produce  these  commodities  under  our  inclement  skies? 
What  an  luculculable  distance  would  separate  the  various  condi- 
tions of  men,  if  the  race  of  Cudmus  alone  could  read,  if  the  direct 
descendants  of  Triptolemus  alone  could  handle  the  plough,  if 
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printing  were  confined  to  the  family  of  Gutenberg,  cotton-spinning 
to  the  children  of  Arkwright,  and  if  the  posterity  of  Watt  could 
alone  work  the  steam-engine  I  Providence  has  not  ordered  things 
thus,  but,  on  the  contrary,  has  placed  in  the  social  macliine  a  spring 
whose  power  is  only  less  surprising  than  its  simplicity — a  spring 
by  llie  operation  of  which  all  productive  power,  all  superiority  in 
manufacturing  processes,  in  a  word,  all  exclusive  advantages,  slip 
from  the  hands  of  tlie  producer,  having  remained  there,  in  the 
Bha]>e  of  exceptional  remuneration,  only  long  enough  to  excite  Ills 
zeal,  and  come  at  length  to  enlarge  the  common  and  gratuitous 
patrimony  of  mankind,  and  resolve  themselves  into  individual 
enjo}-ment3  always  progressive,  and  more  and  more  equally  dis- 
tributed— this  spring  is  Competition,  We  have  already  seen  its 
economical  effects — and  it  now  remains  for  us  to  take  a  rapid 
survey  of  its  moral  and  political  consequences.  I  shall  coniine 
myself  to  the  more  important  of  these. 

Superficial  thinkers  have  accused  Competition  of  introducing 
antaffonism  among  men.  This  is  true  and  inevitable,  if  we  consider 
men  only  in  the  capacity  of  producers,  but,  regarded  from  another 
point  of  view,  as  consumers,  the  matter  appears  in  a  very  different 
light.  You  then  see  this  very  Competition  binding  together 
individuals,  families,  classes,  nations,  and  races,  in  the  bonds  of 
universal  fraternity. 

Seeing  tliat  the  advantages  which  appear  at  first  to  be  the  prop- 
erty of  certain  individuals,  become,  by  an  admirable  lawof  Di^Tnc 
beneficence,  the  common  patrimony  of  all ;  seeing  that  the  natural 
advantageti  of  situation,  of  fertility,  of  temperature,  of  mineral 
riches,  and  even  of  manufacturing  aptitude,  slip  in  a  short  time 
from  the  hands  of  producers,  by  reason  of  their  competition  with 
each  other,  and  tarn  exclusively  to  the  profit  of  consumers,  it 
follows  that  there  is  no  country  which  is  not  interested  in  the 
advancement  and  prosperity  of  all  other  countries.  Every  step 
of  progress  made  in  tlie  East  is  wealth  in  perspective  for  the 
West  Fuel  discovered  in  the  South  warms  tlie  men  of  the  Nortli, 
Great  Britain  makes  progress  in  her  spinning  mills  j  but  her 
capitalists  do  not  alone  reap  the  profit,  for  the  interest  of  money 
does  not  rise ;  nor  do  her  operatives,  for  the  wages  of  labour 
remain  the  same.  In  the  long-run,  it  is  the  Russian,  the  French- 
man, the  Spaniard;  in  a  word,  it  is  the  human  race,  who  obtain 
equal  satisfactions  at  a  less  expense  of  labour,  or,  what  comes  to 
the  same  thing,  superior  satisfactions  with  cqiial  labour. 
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I  have  spoken  only  of  the  advantages — I  might  say  as  much  of 
the  disadvantages — which  affect  certain  nations  and  certain  regions. 
The  peculiar  action  of  Competition  is  to  render  general  what  was 
before  exclusive.  It  acta  exactly  on  the  principle  of  Insurance.  A 
scourge  visits  the  6e1ds  of  the  agriculturist,  and  the  consumers  of 
the  bread  are  the  sufferers.  Au  unjust  tax  is  laid  upon  the  vines 
of  France,  and  this  means  dear  wine  for  all  wine-drinkers.  Thus, 
advantages  and  disadvantages,  which  have  any  permanence,  only 
glance  upon  individuals,  classes,  or  nations.  Their  providential 
destination  in  the  long-run  is  to  affect  humanity  at  large,  and 
elevate  or  lower  the  condition  of  mankind.  Hence  to  envy  a 
certain  people  the  fertility  of  their  soil,  or  the  beauty  of  their  har- 
bours and  rivers,  or  the  warmth  of  their  sun,  ia  to  overlook  the 
advantages  in  which  we  are  called  to  participate.  It  is  to  contemn 
the  abundance  which  is  offered  to  us.  It  is  to  regret  the  labour 
which  is  saved  to  us.  Hcuce  national  jealousies  are  not  only 
perverse  feelings ; — they  are  absurd.  To  hurt  others  is  to  injure 
ourselves.  To  place  obstacles  in  the  way  of  others  —  tariffs, 
coalitions,  or  wars — is  to  obstruct  our  own  progress.  Hence  bad 
passions  have  tlieir  chastiaement  just  as  generous  sentiments  have 
their  reward.  The  inevitable  sanction  of  an  exact  distributive 
justice  addresses  itself  to  men's  interests,  enlightens  opinion,  pro- 
claims and  establishes  among  men  these  maxims  of  eternal  truth  : 
that  the  useful  is  one  of  the  aspects  of  the  just ;  tliat  Liberty  is 
the  fairest  of  social  Harmonies;  and  that  Honesty  is  the  best 
Policy. 

Christianity  has  introduced  into  the  world  the  grand  principle 
of  human  fraternity.  It  addresses  itself  to  our  hearts,  our  feelings, 
our  noble  instincts.  Political  Economy  recommends  the  same 
principle  to  our  cool  judgment ;  and,  exhibiting  the  connexion  of 
effects  with  their  causes,  reconciles  in  consoling  harmony  the  vi- 
gilant calculations  of  interest  with  the  inspirations  of  the  sublimest 
morality. 

A  second  consequence  which  flows  from  this  doctrine  is,  that 
BOciety  is  truly  a  Community,  Messieurs  Owen  and  Cabet  may 
save  themselves  the  trouble  of  seeking  the  solution  of  the  great 
Communist  problem — it  is  found  already — it  results  not  from  their 
wbitrary  combinations,  but  from  the  organization  given  by  God 
to  man,  and  to  society.  Natural  forces,  expeditivc  processes, 
instruments  of  production,  everything  is  common  among  men,  or 
has  a  tendency  to  become  so,  everything  except  pains,  labour,  in- 
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dividual  effort.  There  is,  and  there  cau  be,  but  one  inequaltti/, — 
an  inetjuality  which  (yommuniats  the  moat  absolute  must  ftdmit, 
— that  which  rosulta  from  the  inequality  of  efforts.  These  efforts 
are  what  arc  exchanged  for  one  another  at  a  price  bargained  for. 
All  tlie  utility  which  nature,  and  the  genius  of  agea,  and  human 
foresight,  have  implanted  in  the  commodities  exchanged,  we  obtain 
into  t/te  hirffain.  Kecijirocal  renmneratlona  have  reference  only 
to  reciprocal  efforts,  whether  actual  under  the  name  of  Labour,  or 
preparator}^  under  the  name  of  Capital.  Here  then  is  Community 
in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  unless  we  are  to  pretend  that 
the  personal  share  of  enjoyment  should  Ite  cf^ual,  although  the 
quota  of  labour  fiimished  is  not  so,  which  indeed  would  be  the 
moftt  iniquitous,  the  most  monstrous,  of  inequalities, — I  will  add, 
the  most  fatal ;  for  it  would  not  destroy  Competition — it  would 
only  give  it  a  rctrogmdc  action.  Wc  should  still  compete,  but 
the  Competition  would  be  a  rivalr}'  of  idleness,  stupidity,  and 
improvidence. 

In  fine,  the  doctrine, — so  simple,  and,  as  wc  think,  so  true, — 
which  we  have  Just  devcloj^d,  takes  the  great  principle  of  human 
perfeciihilihf  out  of  the  domain  of  declamation,  and  transfers  it  to 
that  of  rigorous  demonstration.  This  internal  motive,  which  is 
never  at  rest  in  the  bosom  of  the  individual,  but  stirs  hira  up  to 
improve  his  condition,  gives  rise  to  the  progress  of  art,  which  is 
nothing  else  than  the  progressive  co-oporation  of  forces,  which 
from  their  nature  call  for  no  remuneration.  To  Competition  is 
owing  the  conccB.«iion  to  the  community  of  advantages  at  first  in- 
dividually obtained.  The  intensity  of  the  labour  required  for  the 
production  of  each  given  result  goes  on  continually  diminishing, 
to  the  advantage  of  the  human  race,  which  thus  sees  the  circle  of 
its  enjoyments  and  its  leisure  enlarging  firom  one  generation  to 
another,  whilst  the  level  of  its  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral 
improvement  is  raised ;  and  by  this  arrangement,  so  worthy  of 
our  study  and  of  our  profound  admiration,  we  behold  mankind  re- 
covering the  position  they  had  lost. 

Let  me  not  be  mistinderstood,  however.  I  do  not  say  that  all 
fraternity,  all  community,  all  perfectibility,  arc  comprised  and  in- 
cluded in  Competition.  1  say  only  that  Competition  is  allied  and 
combined  with  these  tiirce  great  social  dogmaa— that  it  forms  part 
of  them,  tliat  it  exhibits  them,  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  powerful 
agel^t8  of  their  realization. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  dcBCrihe  the  general  efffcts  of  Competi- 
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and  conaoquGntly  its  l>PTiefits,  for  it  woulcl  be  impious  to 
Buppose  that  any  great  law  of  nature  should  he  at  once  hurtful 
and  permanent ;  but  I  am  &r  from  denying  that  the  action  of 
Competition  is  accompanied  with  many  hardships  and  sufferings. 
It  appears  to  me  that  the  theory  which  has  just  been  developed 
ex])]ain3  at  once  those  siiiferinffa,  and  the  inevitable  complaints  to 
■which  they  give  rifte.  Since  the  work  of  Competition  consists  in 
hveUinffj  it  must  necessarily  run  counter  to  all  who  proudly  at- 
tempt to  rise  above  the  general  levcL  Each  pro<lucer,  in  order 
to  obtain  the  highest  price  for  his  laboiu*,  endeavours,  as  we  have 
seen,  to  retain  as  long  as  possible  the  exclusive  use  of  an  a</ert^,  a 
proceasj  or  an  instrument^  of  production.  Now  the  proper  mission 
and  result  of  Competition  being  to  withdraw  this  exclusive  use 
from  the  individual,  in  order  to  make  it  commoti  property,  it  is  natu- 
ral that  all  mcn^  in  their  capacity  of  producers,  should  imite  in  a 
concert  of  maledictions  against  Competition,  They  cannot  reconcile 
themselves  to  Competition  othcnvise  than  by  taking  into  account 
their  interests  as  consumers,  and  regarding  themselves,  not  aa 
members  of  a  coterie  or  a  corporation,  but  as  men. 

Political  Economy,  we  must  say,  has  not  yet  exerted  herself 
sufficiently  to  dissipate  this  fatal  illusion,  which  has  been  the 
source  of  so  much  heartburning,  calamity,  and  irritation,  and  of  so 
many  wars.  This  science,  from  a  preference  not  very  philosophi- 
cal, has  exhausted  her  efforts  in  analyzing  the  jdicnomena  of  pro- 
duction. The  very  nomenclature  of  the  science,  in  fnct,  convenient 
as  it  is,  is  not  in  harmony  w*ith  its  object.  Agriculture,  manufac- 
tures, comraeree,  may  be  an  excellent  clnssification,  when  the 
object  is  to  dpRcribc  tlie  processes  of  art ;  but  that  description, 
however  essential  in  technolog)%  has  little  connexion  with  social 
economy; — I  sliould  even  say  that  it  is  positively  dangerous. 
When  we  have  classed  men  as  agriculturists,  manufacturers,  nnd 
merchants,  of  what  can  we  spe^ik  but  of  their  class  interests,  of 
those  special  interests  to  which  Competition  is  antagonistic,  and 
which  are  placed  in  opposition  to  the  general  good  ?  It  is  not  for 
the  sake  of  agriculturists  that  agriculture  exists,  of  manufacturers 
that  we  have  manufactures,  or  of  merchants  that  we  have  ex- 
changes, but  in  order  that  men  should  have  at  their  disposal  the 
greatest  Bniounl  of  commodities  of  every  kind.  Cfmsumptiortf 
its  law3,  what  favours  il,  and  renders  it  equitable  and  moral — 
that  is  the  interest  which  is  truly  social,  and  which  truly  affects 
the  human  race.     It  ia  the  interest  of  the  consumer  which  con- 
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Btitutes  the  real  object  of  PoUticnl  Economy,  and  upon  which 
the  science  should  concentrate  its  clearoat  lights.  This,  in  truth, 
forma  the  bond  which  unites  classes,  nations,  races — it  is  the 
principle  and  explanfttion  of  human  fraternity.  It  is  wilh  regret, 
then,  that  we  see  Economists  expending  their  talents  and  sagacity 
on  the  anatomy  oi'|)roduction,  and  throwing  into  the  fag-end  of  their 
books,  or  into  supplementary  chapters,  a  ff  w  common-places  on  the 
phenomena  of  consumption.  Have  we  not  even  seen  a  justly  cele- 
brated proft'Bsor  suppressing  entirely  that  branch  of  the  science, 
confining  himself  to  the  ■nieana^  withontever  speaking  of  the  resuhf 
ftnd  banishing  from  his  course  everything  in  connexion  with  the 
007i8umpt ion  of  wealth,  as  pertaining,  in  his  opinion,  to  morals  rather 
than  to  PoliticiJ  Economy?  Can  we  be  surprised  that  men  are 
more  struck  with  the  inconveniences  of  Competition  than  with  its 
advantages,  since  the  former  affect  them  specially  as  producers, — 
in  which  character  ihey  are  constantly  considered  and  talked  of; 
while  the  latter  aflect  them  only  in  their  capacity  of  consumers, — 
a  capacity  which  is  altogether  disregarded  and  overlooked  ? 

I  repeat  that  I  do  not  deny  or  ignore,  on  the  contrary  I  deplore 
as  much  any  one  can,  the  sufferings  attendant  on  Competition; 
but  is  this  any  reason  for  shutting  our  eyes  to  its  advantages? 
And  it  is  all  the  more  consohng  to  observe  these  advantages,  in- 
asmuch as  I  believe  Competition,  like  alt  the  great  laws  of  nature, 
to  be  Indestructible.  Ilad  it  bten  otherwise,  it  would  assuredly 
have  succnmhcd  to  the  universal  i-esistance  which  all  the  men  who 
have  ever  co-operated  In  the  production  of  commodities  since  the 
beginning  of  the  world  have  offered  to  it,  and  more  especially  it 
would  have  perished  under  the  levic  en  masse  of  our  modem  re- 
formers. But  if  they  liave  been  foolish  enough  to  attempt  its 
destruction,  ihey  have  not  been  strong  enough  to  effect  it. 

And  what  progressive  principle,  I  would  ask,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  world,  the  beneficent  action  of  which  is  not  mingled,  especially 
in  the  lieginning,  with  sufi'ering  and  misery?  The  mnasing  to- 
gether of  hiunan  beings  in  rast  agglomenitions  is  favourable  to 
boldness  and  independence  of  thought,  but  it  frequently  seta 
private  life  free  from  the  wholesome  restraint  of  public  opinion, 
and  gives  shelter  to  debauchery  and  crime.  Wealth  and  leisure 
united  give  birth  to  mental  cultivation,  but  they  also  give  birth 
to  pride  and  luxury  among  the  rich,  and  to  irritation  and  cove- 
tousness  among  the  poor.  The  art  of  printing  brings  home  know- 
ledge and  truth  to  all  ranks  of  society ;  but  it  has  brought  also 
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afflicting  donlit  ami  subversive  error.  Political  liberty  has  un- 
chained tempests  and  revolutions,  and  haa  modified  the  simple 
manners  of  primitive  nations,  to  such  a  degree  as  to  induce  think- 
ing men  to  ask  tliemselves  whether  they  would  not  have  preferred 
tranquillity  under  the  cold  shade  of  despotism.  Christianity 
herself  has  cast  the  nohle  seed  of  love  and  charity  into  b  soil 
rated  with  the  blood  of  mart>Ts. 
Why  haa  it  entered  into  tlie  designs  of  Infinite  Goodness  and 
Justice  that  the  happiness  of  one  region  or  of  one  cm  should  be 
purchased  at  the  expense  of  the  suifcrlngs  of  onother  region  or  of 
another  era?  What  is  the  Divine  purpose  which  is  concealed 
under  this  great  law  of  soli'dartti/,  of  which  Competition  is  only 
one  of  the  mysterious  aspects?  Human  science  cannot  answer. 
What  we  do  know  is  this,  that  good  always  goes  on  increasing, 
and  that  evil  goes  on  diminishing.  From  the  beginning  of  the 
social  state,  such  aa  conquest  had  made  it,  when  there  existed 
only  masters  and  slaves,  and  the  inequality  of  conditions  waa 
extreme,  the  work  of  Competition  in  approximating  rankiJ,  for- 
tunes, intelligences,  cotihl  not  l>c  accomplislied  without  indict- 
ing individual  hardi^hips,  the  intensity  of  which,  however,  as  the 
work  proceeded,  has  gone  on  diminishing,  like  the  vibrations  of 
aouud  and  the  oscillations  of  the  ]X!ndulum.  To  the  eufierings 
yet  in  reserve  for  them,  men  learn  every  day  to  oppose  two 
powerful  remedies  —  namely,  foresightj  which  is  the  fruit  of 
knowledge  and  experience}  and  aasociaiwriy  v>'\uv:)\  is  organized 
fioi«sigbt 
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In  the  first  part  of  this  work — alaal  too  hastily  written — I  hare 
endeavoured  to  keep  the  reader's  attention  fixed  upon  the  line  of 
demarcation^  always  tlcxible^  but  always  marked,  which  aeparatea 
the  two  regions  of  the  ecoHomic  world — natural  co-opcrationj  anil 
human  labour — the  bounty  of  God,  and  tJie  work  of  man — the 
gratuitous,  and  the  onerous — that  which  in  exchange  is  rcmnncr- 
atcd,  and  ttiat  which  ia  transfurred  without  remuneration — aggre- 
gate utility,  and  the  fi-actional  and  supplementary  utility  which 
constitutes  value — ab&olute  wealth,  and  relative  wealth — the  co- 
operation of  chemical  or  mechanical  forces,  constrained  to  aid 
production  by  the  iuatnmjents  which  render  them  available,  and 
the  just  recompense  of  the  labour  which  has  created  these  instru- 
raentd  themselves — Coramxmity,  and  Property, 

It  is  not  enough  to  mark  these  two  orders  of  phenomena  which 
arc  so  essentially  diifercnt,  it  is  necessary  also  to  describe  their 
relations,  and,  if  I  may  so  express  myaclf,  their  harmonious  evolu- 
tions. I  have  essayed  to  explain  how  the  business  of  ProjKirty 
consists  in  conqiuring  utility  for  the  human  race,  and,  casting  it 
into  the  domain  of  Community,  to  move  on  to  new  conquests — bo 
that  each  given  effort,  and  consequently  the  aggri'gate  of  efforts, 
should  continually  be  delivering  over  to  mankind  saliafactiona 
which  are  always  increasing.  Human  services  exchanged,  while 
preserving  their  relative  value,  become  the  veliiele  of  an  always 
increasing  proportion  of  utility  which  is  gratuitous,  and,  therefore, 
common ;  and  in  this  consists  progress.  The  possessors  of  value, 
then,  whatever  form  it  assumes,  far  from  usur])ing  and  mouopoliz- 
ing  the  gifts  of  God,  multiply  these  git^e,  without  causing  them 
to  lose  the  character  which  Providence  has  ai&Lcd  to  them,  of 
being — Gratuitous. 

In  proportion  as  the  satisfactions  which  arc  handed  over  by 
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progress  to  the  charge  of  nature  fall  by  that  very  fact  into  the  do- 
main  of  Commuiuty,  they  become  equal — it  living  imposnible  for 
OB  even  to  conceive  inequality  except  in  the  domuin  of  human  ser- 
vices, which  are  comparedj  appreciated,  and  estimated  with  a  view 
to  an  exchange  j  whence  it  follows  tliat  Equality  among  men  is 
necessarily  progressive.  It  is  so,  likewise,  in  another  respect,  the 
action  of  Comix^tition  having  for  its  inevitable  result  to  level  and 
equalize  the  services  tliemselvea,  and  to  bring  their  recompense 
more  and  more  into  projwrtion  with  their  merit. 

Let  lis  now  throw  a  glance  back  on  the  ground  over  which  we 
have  passed. 

By  the  light  of  the  theory,  the  foundation  of  which  has  been 
laid  in  the  present  volume,  we  sliall  have  to  investij^aie : 

Tile  relations  of  man  with  the  Kconomic  phenomena,  in  hia 
capacity  of  producer,  and  in  his  character  of  consumer  j 

The  law  of  Rent; 

That  of  Wages; 

That  of  Credit; 

That  of  Taxation,  which,  introducing  us  into  the  domain  of  Poli- 
tics, properly  so  called,  will  lead  us  to  compare  those  services  which 
are  private  and  voluntary  with  those  which  arc  public  and  com- 
pulsory ; 

The  law  of  Population- 

We  shall  then  be  in  a  situation  to  solve  some  practical  problems 
which  are  still  disputed — I'Vee-tratlc,  Machinery,  Luxury,  Leisure, 
Association,  Organization  of  Labour,  &c 

1  hesitate  not  to  say,  that  the  result  of  this  exposition  may  be 
expressed  beforehand  in  these  terms:  The  constant  ajfj>rojcxinutit/n 
of  all  meri  towards  a  level  itkich  u  altcays  risiiuf — in  other  terms : 
Improt^emcnt  and  Eqitalization  ;  in  a  single  word,  HAnMONT. 

Huoh  is  the  definitive  result  of  the  arrangements  of  Providence 
— of  the  great  laws  of  nature — when  they  act  without  impediment^ 
when  we  regard  them  as  they  are  in  themselves,  and  apart  from 
any  disturbance  of  their  action  by  error  and  violence.  On  behold- 
ing this  Harmony,  the  Economist  may  well  exclaim,  like  the 
astronomer  who  regards  the  planetary  movements,  or  the  phyBiolo- 
gist  who  contemplates  the  structure  and  arrangement  of  the  human 
organs — Ditfitus  Dei  est  hie! 

But  man  is  a  free  agent,  and  consequently  fallible.  He  is  sub- 
ject to  ignorance  and  to  passion.  His  will,  which  is  liable  to  err, 
enters  as  an  element  into  the  play  of  the  economic  laws.     He  may 
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misnnderetand  tliem,  forget  thera,  divert  them  from  tlietr  pi 
Aa  the  physiologist,  after  ailuilring  th«  inHiiite  wiintlum  diBplayed 
in  the  structure  and  relations  of  oar  organs  and  viscera,  studies 
these  organs  likewise  in  their  abnormal  statcwhen  sickly  and  dis- 
eased, we  shall  have  to  penetrate  into  a  nevr  world — the  world  of 
social  Uiaturbanees. 

We  shall  pave  the  way  for  this  new  study  by  some  considera- 
tions on  man  kimsclf.  It  would  he  impossible  for  us  to  give  an 
account  of  social  evil,  of  its  origin/ its  eftects,  its  design — of  the 
limits,  always  more  and  more  contracted,  within  which  it  is  shut 
up  by  its  own  action  (which  constitutes  what  I  might  almofit  veu- 
turc  to  call  a  hannonic  dissonance),  did  we  not  extend  our  in- 
vestigation to  the  necessaiy  consequences  of  Free- Will,  to  the  errors 
of  Self-luterest,  which  are  cwiatantly  corrected,  and  to  the  great 
laws  of  human  Responsibility  and  Solidarity. 

AVe  have  seen  the  germ  of  all  the  social  lldrmtmies  included  in 
these  two  principles — PbopkrI'V,  LiBEtrrv.  We  shall  see  that  all 
social  Dissmnnces  arc  only  the  development  of  these  two  antago- 
nistic principles — Spoliation,  Urp«E.ssiON. 

The  words  Property  and  Liberty,  in  fact,  express  only  two  as- 
pects of  the  same  idea.  In  an  economical  ]>oint  of  view,  Liberty- 
is  allied  to  the  act  of  production— Property  to  the  things  produced. 
And  since  Value  has  its  foundation  in  the  human  act,  we  may 
conclude  that  Lil>crty  implies  and  includes  Propcrtj'.  The  same 
relation  exists  between  Oppression  and  Spoliation. 

Liberty !  here  at  length  we  have  the  principle  of  harmony.  Op- 
pression !  liere  we  have  the  principle  of  dissonance.  The  struggle 
of  tliesc  two  powers  fills  the  annals  of  the  human  race. 

And  as  the  dcjiign  of  Oppression  is  to  eifcct  an  unjust  appropri- 
ation, as  it  resolves  itself  into  and  is  summed  up  in  sjwliation,  it 
is  Spoliation  that  must  form  the  subject  of  our  inquiry. 

Man  comes  into  this  world  bound  to  the  yoke  of  Want,  which 
is  pain. 

He  cannot  escape  from  it  but  by  subjecting  himself  to  the  yoke 
of  Labour,  which  is  pain  also. 

He  has,  then,  only  a  choice  of  pains,  and  he  detests  pain. 

This  is  the  reason  why  he  looks  aromid,  him  and  if  he 
that  his   fellow-man  has   aecumulate^l  wealth,  he  conceives 
thought  of  appropriating   it.      Hence  comes   faUe  projierty,  or 
Spoliation. 

Spoliation  1  here  we  have  a  new  element  in  the  economy  oif  society. 
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From  the  day  whni  it  first  made  its  ap]>earance  in  the  world 
dovn  to  the  day  when  it  shall  have  completely  disapi^earexi,  if 
that  day  ever  come,  this  element  haa  affected  and  will  aJfTect  pro- 
foundly the  whole  social  mechanism ;  it  will  disturb,  and  to  the 
extent  of  rendering  them  no  longer  rccognisahle,  those  Iowa  of 
social  harmony  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  discover  and  de- 
scribe^ 

Our  duty,  then,  will  not  have  been  accomplished  until  we  have 
completed  the  mouograpby  of  Spoliation. 

It  may  be  imagined  that  we  have  here  to  do  with  an  accidental 
and  exceptional  fact,  a  transient  derangement  unworthy  of  tho 
investigations  of  science. 

But  in  truth  it  is  not  so.  On  the  contrary,  Spoliation,  in  the 
traditions  of  families,  in  the  history  of  nations,  in  the  occupations 
of  individuals,  in  the  physical  and  intellectual  energies  of  classes, 
in  the  schemes  and  designs  of  governments,  occupies  nearly  as 
prominent  a  place  as  Property  itself. 

No;  Spoliation  is  not  an  ephemeral  scourge,  affecting  acciden- 
tally the  social  mechanism,  and  which  economical  science  may 
disregard  as  exceptional. 

The  sentence  pronounced  n|)on  man  in  the  beginning  was,  In 
the  Bw&it  ofthjf  hrotn  shalt  thou  eat  bread.  Whence  it  appears  that 
effort  and  satisfaction  are  indissolubly  united,  and  that  the  one 
must  be  always  the  recompense  of  the  other.  But  on  all  sides 
we  find  man  revolting  against  this  law,  and  saying  to  his  brother, 
Thine  be  the  labour,  and  mine  the  fruit  of  tliat  labour. 

Repair  to  the  hut  of  the  savage  hunter,  or  to  the  tent  of  the 
nomad  shepherd,  and  what  spectacle  meets  your  eyes  ?  The  wife, 
lank,  pale,  disfigured,  affrighted,  prematurely  old,  bears  the  whole 
burden  of  the  household  cares,  while  the  man  lounges  in  idicnesa. 
What  idea  can  we  form  of  family  llannonies?  The  idea  has  dis- 
appeared, for  Strength  here  throws  upon  Feebleness  the  weight 
of  labour.  And  how  many  ages  of  civilizing  effort  will  be  needed 
to  raise  the  wife  from  this  state  of  frightful  degradation? 

Spoliation,  in  its  most  bnital  foi-m,  armed  wilh  torch  and  sword, 
fills  the  annals  of  the  world.  Of  what  names  is  history  made 
upV  Cyrus,  Sesoetris,  Alexander,  Scipio,  Csesar,  Attila,  Tamer- 
lane, Mahomet,  Pizarro,  William  the  Con cjoeror— pure  Spoliation 
from  beginning  to  end  in  the  shape  of  Conquest.  Hers  are  (he 
■  laurels,  the  monuments,  the  statues,  tho  triumphal  arches,  tho 
H     song  of  the  poet,  the  intoxicating  entliusiasra  of  the  fair  1 
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The  Conqueror  soon  finds  thftt  be  can  turn  his  victories  to  more 
profitable  account  than  by  putting  to  death  the  vanquished ;  and 
Slavery  covers  the  earth.  Down  to  our  own  times,  all  over  the 
world  this  has  been  the  fona  in  which  societies  have  existed, 
bringing  with  it  hates,  resistance,  internal  struggles,  and  revolu- 
tions. And  what  is  Slavery  but  organized  oppression — organized 
for  the  ptirpoae  of  Spoliation  V 

But  Spoliation  not  only  arras  Force  against  Feebleness — she 
turns  Intelligence  against  Credulity.  Wliat  hard-working  people 
in  the  world  has  escaped  l)eing  sweated  hy  sacerdotal  theocracies, 
Egyptian  priests,  Greek  oracles,  Roman  auguries,  Gallic  dniids, 
Indian  braliniins,  muftis,  nlemas,  bonzes,  monks,  ministers^  moun- 
tebanks, sorcerers,  soothsayers, — spoliators  of  all  garbs  and  of  all 
denomitmtions.  Assuming  this  guise.  Spoliation  places  the  ful- 
crum of  her  lever  in  heaven,  and  sacrilegiously  prides  herself  on 
the  complicity  of  the  gods  I  She  enslaves  not  men's  limbs  only, 
but  their  souls.  She  knows  how  to  impress  tlic  iron  of  slavery 
as  well  upon  the  conscience  of  S<5ide*  as  upon  the  forehead 
of  Spartacus  —  realizing  what  would  seem  imi>ossible  —  Mental 
Slavery. 

Mental  Slavery!  what  a  frightfiil  association  of  words!  O 
Liberty !  wc  have  seen  thcc  hunted  from  country  to  country, 
crushed  by  conquest,  groaning  under  slavery,  insulted  in  courts, 
banished  from  the  schools,  laughed  at  in  saloons,  misxmderstood 
in  workshops,  denounced  in  churches.  It  seems  thou  shouldst 
find  in  thought  au  inviolable  refuge.  But  if  thou  art  to  surrender 
in  this  tliy  last  asylum,  what  becomes  of  the  hopes  of  ages,  and 
the  boasted  courage  of  tlie  human  race? 

At  length,  however,  the  progressive  natiu-e  of  man  causes  Sf 
liation  to  develop,  in  the  society  in  wiiich  it  exists,  resistanc 
which  paralyzes  its  force,  and  knowledge  which  imveils  its  im- 
postures. But  Spoliation  doei>  not  confess  herself  conquered  for 
all  that ;  she  only  becomes  more  crafty,  and,  enveloping  herself 
in  the  forma  of  government  and  in  a  system  of  checks  and  counter- 
poises, she  gives  birth  to  Politics,  long  a  prolific  resource.  We 
then  see  her  usuryjing  the  liberty  of  citizens,  the  letter  to  get  hold 
of  their  wealth,  and  draining  away  their  wealth  to  posBCBS  herself 
more  surely  of  their  liberty.  Private  activity  pai^ses  into  the 
domain  of  public  activity.  Everything  is  transacted  through 
functionaries,  and  an  unintelligent  and  meddling  bureaucracy  ovcr- 
*  800  VoltiUre'i  tragedy,  Le  Fanatignu. — ^TnAimiaTOB. 
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Bpreftds  the  land.  Tlie  public  treasury  becomes  a  vast  reservoir 
into  which  labourers  pour  their  savings,  to  be  immediately  dis- 
tributed among  placemen.  Transactions  are  no  longer  regulated 
by  free  bargaining  and  discussion,  and  the  mutualitif  of  acrvicea 
disappears. 

In  this  state  of  things  the  truo  notion  of  Property  is  extiu- 
gniahed,  and  every  one  appeals  to  the  Law  to  give  his  services  a 
factitious  value. 

We  enter  then  upon  the  era  of  privileges.  Spoliation,  ever 
improving  in  subtilty,  fortifies  herself  in  MonojKily,  and  takes 
refijge  behind  Kestrictions.  She  diaplaces  the  natiu-al  current  of 
exchanges,  and  sends  capital  into  artificial  channels,  and  with 
capital,  labour — and  with  labour,  population.  She  gets  painfully 
produced  in  the  North  wliat  is  produced  with  facility  in  the  South  ; 
creates  precarious  classes  and  branches  of  industry ;  substitutes 
for  the  gratuitous  forces  of  nature  the  onerous  fatigues  of  labour  ; 
cherishes  establishments  which  can  sustain  no  rivalry,  and  invokes 
against  competitor?  the  employment  of  force  j  provokes  interna- 
tional jealousies ;  flatters  patriotic  arrogance ;  and  invents  inge- 
nious theories,  which  make  auxiliarica  of  her  own  dupe«.  She 
constantly  renders  imminent  industrial  crises  and  bankruptcica, 
sliakes  to  its  foundation  all  confidence  in  the  future,  all  faith  in 
liberty,  all  consciousness  of  what  is  just.  At  length,  when  science 
exposes  lier  misdeeds,  she  stira  up  against  science  her  own  victims, 
by  proclaiming  a  Utopia!  and  ignores  not  only  the  science  which 
places  obstacles  in  her  path,  but  the  very  idea  of  any  possible 
science,  by  this  crowning  sentence  of  scepticism — There  are  no 
principles ! 

Under  the  pressure  of  sufiTering,  at  length  tlic  masses  rise,  and 
overturn  eveiything  which  is  above  them.  Government,  taxes, 
Icgirflation,  everytliing  is  at  their  mercy,  and  you  imagine  perhaps 
that  there  b  now  an  end  to  the  reign  of  Spoliation ; — that  the 
mutuality  of  services  is  about  to  be  established  on  the  only  possible, 
or  even  imaginable  basis — Liberty.  Undeceive  yourself.  The 
fatul  idea,  alas !  has  permeated  the  masses,  that  Property  has  no 
other  origin,  no  other  sanction,  no  other  legitimacy,  no  other  foun- 
dation, than  Law  j  and  then  the  masses  set  to  work  legislatively 
to  rob  one  another.  Suffering  irom  the  wounds  wliich  have  been 
infiicted  upon  them,  they  undertake  to  cure  each  of  their  members 
by  conceding  to  him  the  right  to  oppress  his  neighbour,  and  call 
this  Solidarity  and  Fraternity.     "You  have  produced— I  have 
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not  ])roduccd — wc  are  solidaires — let  ua  divide."  **  Tou  liav^ 
sometliing — I  have  nothing — we  are  brethren — let  us  share."  It 
will  be  our  duty  then  to  examine  the  improper  use  which  has  been 
madw  in  tlie«e  latter  daya  of  the  terms  association,  organization, 
labour,  fjnituite  du  crSdit^  &e.  We  shall  have  to  subject  them  to 
this  test — Do  they  imply  Liberty  or  Oppression?  In  other  words, 
are  they  in  unison  with  the  great  Economical  laws,  or  are  they 
disturbances  of  those  laws  ? 

Spoliation  is  a  phenomenon  too  universal,  too  jiersistent,  to 
permit  us  to  attribute  to  it  a  character  purely  accidental.  In  this, 
as  in  many  other  matters,  we  cannot  separate  tlie  study  of  natural 
laws  from  tlie  study  of  their  Perturbations. 

But,  it  may  be  said,  if  s|K)liation  enters  necessarily  info^  the  play 
of  the  social  mechanism  as  a  dissonancfy  how  can  you  venture  to 
assert  the  Harmony  of  the  Economic  laws? 

I  must  repeat  here  what  I  have  said  in  another  place,  namely, 
that  in  all  which  concerns  man,  a  being  who  is  only  jierfecttble 
because  he  is  imperfect^  Harmony  consists,  not  in  the  absolute 
absence  of  evil.,  but  in  its  gradual  diminution.  The  social  body, 
like  the  human  body,  is  provided  with  a  curative  force,  a  riJsr  medi- 
catrix,  the  laws  and  infallible  power  of  which  it  is  impossible  to 
study  without  again  exclaiming,  J}ig\iu8  i>ci  est  /«c. 


THE  END. 
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The  additions  to  the  Harmonus  ^conomiqucs  mow  suhmitt^^  to 
the  English  reader  were  written  during  the  last  illness  of  the 
author.  Prior  to  his  departure  for  Italy,  on  what  he  foresaw  might 
be  Ills  last  journey,  he  had  communicated  to  his  friends,  IklM.  de 
Fontenay  and  PaiUottet,  a  list  of  the  new  chapters,  in  the  order  in 
which  they  will  lie  found  in  the  Ntitire  of  his  Lifo  and  Writings 
prefixed  to  Part  I.*  To  die  same  friends,  in  Iiia  Iiwt  momenta,  he 
intrusted  the  manuscripts  intended  for  the  continuation  of  the  work, 
leaWng  to  them  the  task  of  selection  and  arrangement  The  duty 
thus  committed  to  them  they  discharged  veiy  judiciously,  by  ar- 
ranging the  new  portions  in  the  order  pointed  out>  without  alter- 
ing the  text,  and,  except  in  a  veiy  few  instances,  without  additions 
of  their  own ;  contenting  themselves  with  adding  some  explanatory 
notes,  consisting  chiefly  of  references  to  the  author's  other  W(>rk8. 

Some  of  the  chapters  are  unfortimately  mere  fragments,  but  most 
of  the  others  indicate  very  clearly  IJastiat's  opinions  on  the  subjects 
U)  wliith  they  relate  ;  and  sevcrul  of  them — especially  the  chapters 
on  Public  and  Private  Ser\'ices,  Responsibility,  yolidarity,  Social 
Motive  Force,  and  portions  of  others,  which  treat  of  what  he  has 
elsewhere  called  Social  Harmonies,  or  PoliUca]  Economy  in  its 
relations  with  Social  Philosophy — display  a  breadth,  a  vigour,  and 
an  originality  worthy  of  the  boat  days  of  their  lamented  author. 

Many  of  the  questions  purely  economical  which  are  here  dis- 
cussed,— such,  for  instance,  as  tliose  of  Wages,  Population,  and  the 

*  Nanrs,  etc,  p.  xxxriii.,  note. 
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relations  of  Labour  and  Capital,  etc., — are  at  this  moment  deeply 
engaging  public  attention  in  England,  as  well  as  ou  the  other  aide 
of  Uie  Channel ;  and  on  subjects  of  such  vast  practical  importance 
it  is  surely  desii'ablo  that  the  opinions  of  so  profound  and  fearless 
a  thinker  as  Baatiat  should  be  as  ividely  disseminated  as  possible. 

Having  now  completed  the  English  eiiition  of  tlie  Harmonies 
Samomiqius,  I  may  j>erlmp3  be  i>ermitted  to  refer  to  the 
interest  taken  in  the  translation  by  the  late  Mr  Cobden,  who  was 
the  correspondent  and  personal  fi-iend  of  Bastiat,  and  was»  I  need 
not  say,  so  eminently  t[ualified  to  furm  and  pronounce  an  opinion 
on  the  merits  of  liis  last  great  work.  A  short  time  after  the 
appearance  of  Part  I.  (26th  March  1860),  writing  from  Paris, 
where  he  was  then  engaged  in  negotiating  the  Commercial  Treaty, 
Mr  Cobden  says : — 

"  My  cnthuMOfim  for  Bastiat,  founded  as  much  on  a  love  of  hu  personal 
qualities  as  on  an  admiration  for  his  genius,  dates  back  nearly  twt>nty  yeftTa; 
I  need  not,  therefore,  express  any  astonishment  at  the  wamith  with  whicli  yoa 
fipeak  of  his  prodactioos.  They  arc  doing  their  work  eilcntly  but  efiectually. 
M.  Guillaumin  [the  (>nilncut  pnblUliur]  tclb  me  the  Halo  uf  tlio  last  edition  liiu 
been  steady  and  continuous,  and  a  now  one  is  now  in  hand.  Tlie  works  of 
Bastiat,  which  arc  selling  not  only  in  Franco,  but  throughout  Europe,  aru 
gradually  teachiug  those  who  by  thetr  commanding  talents  are  ca{>able  of 
l>econ)iDg  the  teachers  of  others ;  for  Baxtint  speaks  with  the  greatest  force 
to  the  bighcHt  order  of  intellects.  At  the  same  time,  he  is  almost  the  only 
Political  Economist  whose  style  is  brilliant  juid  fasciuaiiug,  whilst  his  irresistible 
logic  ia  relieved  by  sallies  of  wit  and  humour  which  make  Ins  So^tisniea  as 
amusing  as  a  novel.  No  critic  who  has  read  Bastint  will  daro  to  apply  agnin 
lo  Political  Economy  the  Barca-ttic  epithet  of  the  'drt-nrj-  science.'  His  fiuno 
is  so  well  estahltKhtid,  that  I  think  it  would  be  presumptuous  to  do  anything 
to  increase  it  by  any  other  means  than  the  silent  but  cerlaiu  diaseminatioo  of 
his  works  by  the  force  of  their  own  great  merita." 

A  Creneml  Index  has  now  lieeu  added,  which  will  facilitate 
reference  to  both  parte  of  the  work. 
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XL 
PRODUCER-CONSUMER. 


h'  the  levKl  of  the  hmnau  race  is  not  continually  rising,  man  is  not 
a  perfectible  being. 

If  the  social  teudeucy  is  not  a  constant  approximation  of  all 
men  towards  this  progressive  elevation,  the  economic  laws  are  not 
hamioniovia. 

Xow,  how  can  the  level  of  humanity  be  rising,  if  e^ch  given 
(quantity  of  lalxttu*  does  not  yield  a  constantly  increasing  amount 
of  enjo>'ments,  a  phenomenon  which  can  be  explained  only  by  tlie 
transformation  of  onerous  into  gratuitous  i\tility  ? 

And,  on  the  other  hand,  how  can  this  utility,  having  become 
gratuitous,  bring  men  nearer  and  nearer  to  a  common  level,  if  the 
utility  has  not  at  the  same  time  itself  become  common  ? 

Here,  tlien.  we  discover  the  essential  law  of  social  harmony. 

I  should  have  been  pleased  had  the  language  of  Political  Economy 
furnished  me  with  two  words  other  than  the  terms  productimi  and 
amsumption,  to  designate  so^^•ice3  which  are  rendered  anil  received. 
These  tenns  savour  too  much  of  materiality.  There  are  evidently 
sen'ices,  like  those  of  tlie  clergyman,  the  professor,  the  soldier,  the 
artist^  which  tend  to  the  furtherance  of  morality,  education,  security, 
which  have  nothing  in  common  with  mechanical  or  manu- 
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facturing  industry,  uxcept  this,  thnt  the  end  bo  be  attained  is  sati^- 
faction  or  enjoyment. 

The  ternia  I  have  referred  to  are  thnee  generally  erai)loyed,  and 
1  have  no  wish  to  bei.-oine  (i  neologist.  lUU  let  it  he  understood 
tliat  by  produdion  1  mean  wliat  confers  utility,  ami  by  consumption 
the  ei^joyment  to  which  that  utility  gives  rise. 

lx?t  tlie  prntentiouist  st^hool — wliicli  is  in  reality  a  phase  of 
Commuuifiin — believe  tliat  in  emjrloyin;;  the  terms  pvodtw^r  and 
eatmimcr  v,c  are  not  absurd  enough  to  wish  to  represent  the  human 
race  as  divided  into  two  ilistinot  classes,  the  one  enxaj!^*!  exclusively 
in  the  work  of  prtkiucing,  the  other  exclusively  in  tliat  of  con- 
suming. The  naturalist  divides  the  himian  race  into  whites  aud 
blacks,  or  into  men  and  women,  and  tht  economist,  forsooth,  is  not 
to  classify  them  as  protluuers  and  consumers,  because,  as  the  pro- 
tectionist gentlemen  sagely  remark,  producer  and  conswmer  vittke 
hut  ont  person  ! 

Why.  it  is  for  the  very  reason  that  they  do  make  but  one  that 
each  inrliviilual  comes  to  be  considered  by  the  science  of  Political 
Economy  in  this  double  capacity.  Our  business  Ls  not  to  divide 
the  human  race  into  two  classes,  but  to  study  man  under  two  very 
different  aspects.  If  the  protectionists  were  to  forbid  grammarians 
to  employ  the  pronouns  /  and  Ikoxt,  on  the  pretext  that  eveiy  man 
is  in  turn  the  7>fr«o;i  spiahinff  aud  ^//*  person  spoken  to,  it  would  be 
a  sufficient  answer  to  say,  tluit  idthough  it  be  perfectly  true  that 
we  cannot  place  all  the  tongues  on  one  side,  and  all  tlae  eai-s  on  tlie 
other,  since  every  man  has  both  ears  anA  a  tongue,  it  by  no  means 
follows  tliat,  with  reference  to  each  pTO]>osition  enunciat^-d,  the 
tongue  does  not  pertain  to  one  man  and  the  car  to  another.  In 
the  same  way,  with  rtference  to  even/  scn^ice,  the  man  who  renders 
it  is  quite  distinct  from  the  man  who  receives  it.  The  producer 
and  consumer  arc  always  set  opposite  each  other,  so  much  so  that 
they  have  always  a  controversy. 

The  ven,'  people  who  object  to  our  studying  mankind  under  the 
double  aspect  of  producers  and  consumers  have  no  difficulty  in 
making  this  distinction  when  they  address  themselves  to  legislative 
assemblies.  We  then  find  them  demanding  monopoly  or  freedom 
of  trade,  acconling  as  the  matter  in  dispute  refers  to  a  commodity 
whicli  they  sell,  or  a  commodity  which  they  purchase. 

^yithout  dwelling  longer,  then,  on  this  preliminary  exception 
taken  by  the  protectionists,  lot  us  acknowledge  tliat  in  the  social 
order  the  sei^ration  of  employments  causes  each  man  to  occupy 
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two  siluations.  sufficiently  distinct  to   render  their  action   and 
relations  worthy  of  our  atudy. 

In  general,  we  devote  ouj-selves  to  some  special  trade,  profession, 
or  career,  and  it  is  not  from  that  jtarticnlar  source  that  we  expect 
to  derive  onr  satisfactions.  We  render  and  receive  services ;  we 
supply  and  dctiiund  values ;  we  make  purchases  and  sales ;  we  work 
ftir  others,  and  others  work  for  us:  in  short,  we  ai'e  producers  and 
consumers. 

According  as  we  present  ourselves  in  the  market  in  one  or  other 
iif  these  capacities,  we  carry  thither  a  spirit  which  is  very  diftercnt, 
or  rather,  1  should  say,  very  opposite.  Suppose,  for  example,  that 
com  is  the  subject  of  tl»e  transaction.  The  same  man  has  very 
<liflerent  views  when  he  goes  to  market  as  a  purchaser,  from  what 
lie  has  when  he  goes  there  as  a  seller.  As  a  purchaser,  he  desires 
ahuudanoe ;  as  a  seller,  scarcity.  In  either  case,  these  desires  may 
be  traced  to  the  same  soui'ce — personal  interest ;  but  as  to  sell  or 
buy,  to  give  or  to  receive,  to  supply  or  to  demand,  ai-e  acts  as 
opposite  as  possible,  tbey  cannot  but  give  rise,  and  from  the  same 
motive,  to  opposite  desires. 

Antagonistic  desires  cannot  at  one  and  the  same  time  coincide 
with  the  general  good. 

In  anotlier  work,*  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  wishes 
or  desires  of  men  in  their  capacity  of  consumers  are  tljose  which  are 
in  hanmmy  with  the  public  interest;  and  it  cannot  be  othenviae. 
Tor  seeing  that  enjoyment  is  the  end  and  design  of  labour,  aud  that 
the  labour  is  determined  only  by  the  obstacle  to  be  overcome,  it  is 
evident  that  labour  is  in  this  seiiae  an  etnl,  and  that  everything 
should  tend  to  diminish  it;  that  enjo}'raent  is  a  good,  and  that 
everything  should  tend  to  increase  it 

And  here  presents  itself  the  great,  the  perpetual,  the  deplorable 
illusion  which  springs  fi-om  the  erroneous  definition  of  value,  and 
from  confounding  value  with  ittihiy. 

Value  being  simply  a  relation,  is  of  as  much  greiiter  importance 
to  each  individual  as  it  is  of  less  importance  to  society  at  large. 

What  renders  service  to  the  masses  is  utility  alone ;  and  value  is 
not  at  all  the  measure  of  it 

^\'liat  renders  sennce  to  the  individual  is  still  only  utility.    But 
value  is  the  measure  of  it;  for,  wnth  each  determinate  ydXxxQ,  he 
^obtains  from  society  the  utility  of  his  clioice,  in  the  proportion  of 
tiat  value. 

*  rSDpAiVincf  Ee0namitp*4ty  chap.  L  (1st  aeries). 
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If  we  rep^ord  nmn  as  an  isolated  l)ein^,  it  is  as  clear  as  day  that 
eousuniption,  and  not  jji'oductiou,  is  the  esseutial  tiung ;  lor  con- 
atunption  to  a  ccrtaiu  cxteut  implies  lalxiur,  but  labour  does  not 
imply  consumption. 

The  sepai'utiun  of  employmtjntfi  haa  led  certain  economiata  to 
measure  the  general  prosperity,  not  by  consumption,  but  by  lalwur. 
And  by  folloiA*iug  these  economists  we  have  come  to  this  strange 
subversion  of  principle,  to  favour  laliour  at  the  expense  of  ita 
resulta. 

The  reasoning  has  been  tliis :  The  more  difficulties  are  overcome 
the  lietter.     Tlien  au(i,anent  the  ditticulties  to  be  con(|uered. 

The  error  of  this  reasoning  is  manifest 

No  doubt,  a  certain  amount  of  dilticulties  being  given,  it  is 
fortunate  that  a  certain  quantity  of  laboui*  also  ^iven  should 
surmount  as  mimy  of  these  difficulties  as  possible.  But  to 
diminish  the  power  of  the  labour  or  augment  that  of  the  diffi- 
culties, in  onler  to  increase  value,  is  positively  monstrous. 

An  individual  member  of  society  is  interestetl  in  this,  that  his 
services,  wliile  preserving  even  the  same  degree  of  utility,  should 
increase  in  value.  Suppose  his  desires  in  this  respect  to  be  realized, 
it  is  easy  to  perceive  what  will  happen.  He  is  better  off,  but  hia 
brethren  are  worse  off,  seeing  that  the  total  amount  of  utility  has 
not  been  increased. 

We  cannot  then  reason  from  particulars  to  generals,  and  say : 
Pursue  audi  measures  aa  in  theii*  result  will  satisfy  the  desire 
which  all  individuals  entertain  to  see  the  value  of  their  services 
augmented. 

Value  being  a  relation,  we  should  have  accomplished  nothing 
if  the  increase  in  all  departments  were  proportionate  to  the  anterior 
value ;  if  it  were  arbitrary  and  uiiequal  for  different  services,  we 
should  have  done  nothing  but  introduce  injustice  into  tlie  distri- 
bution of  utilities. 

It  in  of  tlie  nature  of  every  bargain  or  mercantile  transaction  to 
give  rise  to  a  dchaU.  But  by  using  this  wortl  debate,  shall  I  not 
bring  down  upon  myself  all  the  sentimentid  schools  which  are 
nowadays  so  numeixuis  ?  Ddmie  implies  anJnffonism,  it  will  be 
said.  You  admit,  then,  that  antagonism  is  tlie  natural  state  of 
society.  Here  again  I  have  to  break  another  lance ;  for  in  this 
country  economic  science  w  so  little  understood,  that  one  caiuiot 
make  use  of  a  word  without  raising  up  an  opponent. 

I  have  been  justly  reproached  for  using  the  phrase  that  "  Between 
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tlio  seller  and  buyer  thei-o  exists  ii  nulicaJ  antagonism."  The  word 
aniwjoniisin^  M-lieu  strengtJieued  by  the  word  radical,  implies  much 
more  thiin  I  inenut  to  expre8S.  It  would  seem  to  iiujily  u  per- 
manent opposition  uf  interests,  consequently  an  indestructible 
sticiiil  dissonauce ;  wliile  what  I  wished  to  indicate  was  merely  that 
transient  debate  or  discussion  which  precedes  every  conmiercial 
triinsaclion,  and  which  is  inherent  in  the  very  idea  of  a  bargain. 

As  long  as»  to  the  regret  of  the  sentimental  utopiast,  there  shall 
remain  a  vestige  of  liberty  in  the  world,  buyers  and  sellers  will 
discuss  their  interests,  and  higgle  about  prices  ;  nor  will  the  social 
laws  cease  lo  be  harmonious  on  that  account.  Is  it  possible  to 
conceive  that  the  man  who  offers  and  the  man  who  d^miands  a 
ser\'ice  should  meet  each  other  in  the  market  without  ha^^ng  for 
the  moment  a  diti'erent  idea  of  its  value  ?  Is  that  to  set  the  world 
on  hre  ?  Must  all  commercial  transactions,  all  exchanges,  all  barter. 
all  lilwrty,  ha  Umi.shed  from  this  eartli,  or  are  wc  to  allow  each  of 
tlie  coutmclin<|j  i>arties  to  defend  liis  poiiitiou,  and  urge  and  put  for- 
ward his  motives  ?  It  is  this  very  free  debate  or  discussion  which 
gives  rise  to  the  eipiivalenco  of  services  and  the  equity  of  trans- 
actions, liy  what  other  means  can  our  syst«m-inakcrs  casurc  this 
equity  which  is  so  desirable  ?  Would  they  by  legislation  trammel 
the  liberty  of  one  of  the  parties  oidy  ?  Then  the  one  must  be  in 
the  power  of  the  other.  Would  they  take  away  from  both  the 
liberty  of  managing  their  own  affairs,  under  the  pretext  that  they 
ought  henceforth  to  l)uy  aud  sell  on  the  principle  of  fraternity  ? 
Let  me  tell  the  Socialists  that  it  is  here  their  absurdity  t>ccomes 
apparent,  for,  in  the  long-run,  tlieso  interests  must  be  regulated  and 
adjusted.  Is  the  discussion  to  be  inverted,  the  purchaser  taking 
the  part  of  tlie  seller,  and  vk€  versa  t  Such  transactions  would  be 
ver}'  diverting,  we  must  allow.  "  Please,  sir,  give  me  only  10  francs 
for  this  cloth."  "  What  say  yoii  ?  I  will  give  you  20  for  it."  "  But, 
my  g(K>d  sir,  it  is  wortli  nothing — it  is  out  of  fashion — it  will  be  worn 
out  in  a  fortnight,"  says  the  merchant.  "  It  is  of  the  best  qnality» 
and  will  last  two  winters,"  replies  the  customer.  *'  Very  well,  sir. 
to  please  you,  I  will  add  5  francs — this  is  all  the  length  that 
fraternity  will  aDow  me  to  go."  "  It  is  against  my  Hwj'alist  principles 
to  pay  less  tliau  20  francs,  but  wc  must  learn  to  make  sacrifices, 
and  I  agree."  Thus  this  whimsical  transaction  will  just  arrive  at 
the  ordinarj'  result,  and  our  systtnn-makcrs  will  regret  to  see 
accursed  liberty  still  survi>'ing,  although  turned  upside  down  and 
engendering  a  new  antagonism. 
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Thftt  is  not  ■what  we  want,  say  the  orffanisateurs ;  what  we 
desire  is  liberty.  Then,  what  would  you  be  at  ?  lor  senices  must 
still  be  exchanged,  and  conditions  adjusted.  We  expect  that  Uie 
care  of  adjusting  them  should  be  loft  to  us.  I  suspected  oa 
much 

Fraternity  I  bond  of  brotherhood,  sacred  ttame  kindled  liy  heaven 
in  man's  soid,  bow  haa  thy  name  been  abused !  In  thy  name  all 
freedom  has  beeu  stifled.  lu  thy  name  a  uew  despotism,  such  as 
the  world  had  never  before  seen,  has  been  erected ;  and  we  are  at 
length  driven  to  fear  that  the  ver^'  name  of  fraternity,  after  being 
thus  sullied,  and  huviug  served  as  the  rallying  cry  of  so  many 
incapables,  the  mask  of  so  much  ambition,  and  proud  contempt  of 
human  dignity,  shutUd  end  by  losing  altogether  its  grand  and  noble 
signiticance. 

Let  us  no  longer,  then,  aim  at  overturning  everything,  domi- 
neering aver  everything  and  everybody,  and  vsnthdrawing  all — 
men  and  things — from  the  operation  of  natural  laws.  Let  us  leave 
the  world  as  God  has  made  it.  Let  us,  poor  scribblers,  not  imagine 
ourselves  anything  else  than  observers,  more  or  less  exact,  of  what 
is  passing  aroimd  us.  Let  us  no  longer  render  ourselves  ridiculous  by 
pretending  to  change  human  nature,  as  if  we  were  ourselves  beyond 
humanity  and  its  eiTors  and  weaknesses.  Let  us  leave  producers 
and  Consumers  to  take  care  of  their  own  interests,  and  to  arrange 
and  adjust  these  interests  by  honest  and  peaceful  conventions.  Let 
us  confine  ourselves  to  the  obae^^'ation  of  relations,  and  the  effects 
to  which  they  give  rise.  This  is  precisely  what  I  am  about  to  do, 
keeping  alwii\-s  in  view  this  general  law,  which  I  apprehend  to  be 
the  law  of  human  society,  uauLely,  the  gradual  equalization  of  indi- 
viduals and  of  classes,  combined  with  general  progress. 

A  line  no  more  reseinltles  a  force  or  a  velocity,  than  it  does  ft 
value  or  a  utility.  Mathematicians,  uevertlielcsa,  midce  use  of 
diagrams;  and  why  should  not  the  economist  do  the  same  i 

We  have  values  which  are  equal,  values  the  mutual  relations  of 
which  are  known  m  tlio  half,  the  quarter,  double,  triple,  etc.  Tliere 
is  nothing  to  prevent  our  representing  these  differences  by  lines  of 
various  lengths. 

But  the  same  thing  does  not  hold  with  reference  to  utility. 
General  utility,  as  we  have  seen,  may  be  resolved  into  grattiitous 
utility  and  onerous  utility,  the  former  due  to  the  action  of  nature, 
tlie  latter  the  result  of  hmuan  Libour.  Thi.s  last  being  capable  of 
being  estimated  and  measured,  may  be  represented  by  a  line  of 
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letmuinate  length  ;  but  the  other  is  not  susceptible  of  estimation 
or  of  measm-emeal.  No  doubt  in  the  pro<luction  of  a  meaaure  of 
wheat,  of  a  cask  of  wine,  of  an  ox,  of  &  stone  of  wool,  a  ton  of  coals, 
iL  bundle  uf  faggots,  nature  does  much.  But  we  have  no  means  of 
measuring  this  natural  cooperation  of  forces,  most  of  which  ai*e 
unknown  to  us,  and  which  have  been  in  operation  since  the  begin- 
ning of  time.  Nor  have  wo  any  iutt^rest  in  doinj;  so.  We  may 
represent  gratuitous  utility,  then,  by  tui  indelinite  line. 

Now,  let  iliere  be  two  products,  the  vtUtu  of  the  one  being  double 
tliat  of  the  other,  tliey  may  be  represented  by  these  lines : — 

I  A  B 


D 


IB,  ID,  represent  the  total  product,  general  utility,  what  satisiies 
man's  wants,  absolute  wealth. 

lA,  IC.  tlie  co-operation  of  nature,  gratuitous  utility,  the  part 
which  belongs  to  the  domain  of  community. 

AB,  CD,  human  service,  onerous  utility,  caJv^,  relative  wealth, 
the  part  which  belongs  to  tlie  domain  of  property. 

I  need  not  say  that  AB,  which  you  may  suppose,  if  you  will,  to 
reprcstrnt  a  house,  a  piece  of  furniture,  a  Ivook,  a  song  sung  by 
.Jenny  Und,  u  horse,  u  Ude  of  cloth,  a  consultation  of  physiciana, 
etc.,  will  exchange  for  twice  CD,  and  that  the  two  men  who  effect 
the  exchange  will  give  into  the  barg:iiu,  luid  without  even  being 
aware  of  it,  the  one.  once  lA,  the  other  twice  IC. 

Man  is  so  constituted  tliat  his  constant  endeavour  is  to  diminish 
the  proportion  of  effort  to  residt,  to  substitute  the  action  of  nature 
for  his  own  action;  in  a  word,  to  accomplish  more  with  less.  This 
is  the  constant  aim  of  his  skill,  his  intelligence,  and  his  energy. 

Let  us  suppose  then  that  John,  the  producer  of  IB,  discovers  a 
process  by  mean.s  of  which  he  accomplishes  his  work  with  one-half 
the  labour  which  it  formerly  cost  him,  taking  everj'thing  into 
accoimt.  even  the  construction  of  the  instrument  by  means  of  which 
he  avails  Idniself  of  the  co-operation  of  nature. 

As  long  as  liu  pre8er\e3  hie  secret,  we  ahull  have  no  cliange  in 
the  tigtires  we  have  given  al>ove;  AB  and  CD  will  represent  the 
same  values,  the  same  relutious ;  for  John  alone  of  all  the  world 
lieing  mu^uaint^d  with  the  improved  process,  he  will  turn  it  exclu- 
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ftively  to  his  own  pi-ofit  aiirl  advtinta^e.  Tic  will  take  liia  eiwe 
half  the  day,  or  elsv  lio  will  luakc,  each  tiay,  twit*  the  quautity  of 
IB,  and  his  labour  will  be  better  remunerated.  The  discovery  he 
has  made  is  for  the  good  of  mankintl,  hut  mankind  in  tJiis  cnsc  is 
representod  by  one  man. 

And  Iiere  let  us  remark,  in  jinssing,  how  fallacious  is  the  axiom 
of  Uie  English  Kconoinista  that  mhir  romf^frmti  labour,  if  thereby 
it  is  intended  to  represent  vn/ut  and  faltour  i\a  proportionate.  Here 
■we  have  the  labour  diminished  by  one-half,  and  yet  no  change  in 
tlie  value.  This  is  what  constantly  happens,  and  why  ?  Because 
tlie  service  is  the  same.  liefore  as  aftijr  the  discovery,  as  long  «a 
it  is  a  secret,  he  who  gives  or  transfers  IB  renders  the  same  service. 
But  things  will  no  longer  be  in  the  same  position  when  i*eter»  the 
producer  of  ID,  is  enabled  to  say,  "  You  ask  nie  for  t^vo  hours  of 
my  labour  in  exchange  for  one  hour  of  yoiirs;  but  I  liave  found 
out  your  process,  and  if  you  set  so  high  a  price  on  your  service,  I 
ahall  serve  myself." 

Now  tide  day  must  necessarily  come.  A  process  once  realised 
is  not  lung  a  mystery.  Then  the  value  of  the  product  IB  will  fall 
by  one-half,  and  we  shall  have  these  two  figures. 


A' 


B 


D 


AA'  repi-eseut  value  annihilated,  relative  wealth  which  has  dis- 
appeared, property  become  curnmon,  utility  formerly  onerous,  now 
gratuitous. 

For,  as  regards  John,  who  iiei-e  represents  the  producer,  he  is 
reiustati'd  in  his  former  condition.  Witli  the  same  oflbrt  which 
it  cost  him  formerly  to  produce  IB,  he  can  rmw  prodtice  twaoe  as 
much.  In  or<ler  to  obtAiu  twice  ID,  we  st*  him  constrained  to 
give  twice  IB,  or  what  IB  represents,  be  it  furniture,  l>ooks,  houses, 
or  what  it  may. 

Who  profits  by  (dl  this  ?  Clearly  Peter,  the  producer  of  IP» 
who  here  nipresents  consumers  in  general,  including  John  himself. 
If,  in  fact,  John  desires  to  consmne  his  own  proiluct,  he  profits  hy 
the  saving  of  time  represented  by  the  suppression  of  AA'.  As 
regards  Petor,  tliat  is  to  say  as  regards  consimaors  iij  general,  they 
can  now  purchase  IB  with  half  the  expenditure  of  time,  eifort, 
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laliour,  valuej  tonipartnl  with  what  it  would  have  cost  tliem  before 
the  mt«rventiou  of  iiatvu-al  forces.  These  forces,  theu,  are  graluitovw, 
and,  moreover,  common. 

Since  I  liave  ventured  to  illusti-ate  luy  argument  hy  geometrical 
figures,  jierhaps  I  may  he  ]>erujitted  to  give  another  example,  and 
I  sliall  be  iiappy  if  by  this  method — somewhat  whimsical.  I  allow, 
as  aj>plied  to  Political  Economy — I  can  render  more  intelligible  to 
the  reader  the  phenomena  which  I  wish  to  describe. 

As  a  producer,  or  as  a  coosumer,  every  man  may  l>e  considered 
as  a  centre,  from  whence  radiate  the  ser\ices  wliich  he  renders,  and 
to  which  tend  the  services  which  he  receives  in  exchange. 

Suppose  then  tbat  tliere  is  placed  at  A  (Fig.  1)  a  producer,  a 
copyist,  for  example,  or  tianscriber  of  manuscripts,  who  here  repre- 
sents all  prwluccrs,  or  production  in  general.  He  furnishes  to 
society  four  manuacripts.  If  at  the  present  moment  the  value  of 
each  of  tliese  manuscripts  is  equal  to  15,  he  renders  services  equal 
to  60,  and  receives  an  etpml  value,  variously  spread  over  a  multi- 
tude of  services.  To  simplify  the  demonstration,  I  suppose  only 
four  of  them,  proceetiiug  from  four  points  of  the  circumference 
BCDE. 


pif.i. 


Fli.«. 


^"N. 


Vftlue  imdaced  =  60  Valae  jirodacvMl  ^  RO 

Tftlae  rvcoivcd   ^  50  Value  rccolrcd    ^  60 

Utility  prodaood  ^    4  Utility  produced  =    6 

This  man,  we  now  suppose,  discovers  the  ait  of  printing.  He 
can  thenceforth  lyroduce  in  40  hours  what  formerly  would  have 
cost  him  60.  Admit  that  competition  forces  him  to  reduce  pro- 
portionally the  price  of  his  books,  and  that  in  place  of  being 
worth  15,  they  are  now  worth  only  10.  But  then  in  place  of  four 
our  workman  can  now  produce  six  books.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
fund  of  remuneration  proceeding  from  the  circmnference,  amount- 
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ing  to  60,  has  imt  (.^han^'ed.     Tliere  is  re  numeral  ion  lor  aLx 
worth  lU  each,  just  an  thui-e  was  fonuL-rly  remuneration  for  four 
manosuripls,  each  worth  15. 

This,  let  me  remark  hrietly.  is  what  is  always  lost  sight  of  in  dis- 
cussing the  c[uestiou  of  luaohinery,  of  free-trade,  and  of  pTO^reas  in 
general.  Men  see  the  lahoiir  set  free  and  rendered  disjtosable  by 
the  expeditivB  process,  and  they  become  alarmed.  They  do  not 
see  that  a  com;8j»ondiiig  pn>jK)rlion  of  remuneration  is  rendered 
disposable  also  by  the  same  circumstance. 

The  new  transactions  we  have  supposed  are  represented  by 
Fig.  2,  where  we  see  radiate  from  the  centre  A,  a  total  value  of 
60,  spread  over  six  Ixioks,  in  place  of  lour  manuscripts.  From  the 
circumference  still  proceeds  a  value,  equal  to  CO.  necessary  now  as 
formerly,  to  make  up  the  balai»ce. 

\VTio  then  has  jjiaiued  by  the  change  ?  As  regnjds  rtilue,  no  onR 
As  regards  real  wealth,  positive  satisfactions,  the  countless  body  of 
consumers  ranged  roimd  the  cinnimfcrencti.  Each  of  them  can 
now  purchase  a  book  witli  an  amount  of  labour  reduced  by  one- 
third.  But  the  consumers  are  the  human  race.  For  obser\'e  that 
A  himself,  if  he  gains  nothing  in  his  capacity  of  producer, — if  he  iB 
obliged,  as  formerly,  to  perform  60  hours*  hdwm*  in  order  to  obtain 
tho  old  remuneration, — nevcrtliele-ss,  in  as  far  as  he  is  a  consumer 
of  books,  gains  exactly  as  otliers  do.  Like  them,  if  he  desires  to 
read,  lie  can  procure  this  enjoyment  with  an  economy  of  labour 
equal  to  one-third. 

But  if,  iu  his  character  of  pi'Oilucer,  he  finds  himself  at  length 
deprivetl  of  the  profit  of  his  own  inventions,  by  comi»etition,  where 
in  that  case  is  his  compensation  i 

His  compensation  consistA,  Ist,  in  this,  that  as  long  as  he  was 
able  to  preserve  his  secret,  lie  continued  to  sell  15  of  wliat  he  pro- 
duced at  the  cost  of  10  ;  2///y,  In  this,  that  he  obttiins  books  for 
his  own  use  at  a  smaller  cost,  and  thus  participates  in  the  advan- 
tages he  hua  procured  for  society.  But,  3rf/y,  His  comi>eiisation 
cimsists  above  all  in  this,  that  just  in  tlie  same  way  as  he  has  been 
forced  to  impart  to  his  fellow-men  the  benefit  of  his  own  prttgrcss, 
he  benefits  by  the  progi-ess  of  his  fellow-men. 

Just  as  the  progress  accomplishc<]  by  A  has  profited  B,  C,  D,  JEI, 
the  progress  rejdized  by  B,  C,  1),  K  ha-s  profited  A.  By  turaa  A 
finds  himself  at  the  centre  and  at  the  circumference  of  universal 
industr)',  for  he  is  by  turns  producer  and  ctmBumer.  H  B,  for 
example,  is  a  cotton-spinnor  who  has  introduced  improved  ma- 
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luieiT,  the  profit  will  redound  to  A  as  wi 
mariner  who  has  replaced  the  oar  by  the 
sail,  the  economy  of  labour  will  profit  ."^^ 

B,  A,  E. 

In  short,  the  whole  mechanism  reposeii 
on  this  law  * — 

Pro^Tess  benefits  the  producer,  as  such, 
only  during  the  time  necessary  to  re- 
compense his  skill.  It  sixm  produces  a  \  \ 
fall  of  value,  and  leaves  to  the  first 
imitators  a  fair,  but  small,  recompense. 
At  length  value  becomes  proportioned  to  the  diminished  labour, 
and  the  whole  saving  accrues  to  society  at  large. 

Thus  aU  profit  by  the  progress  of  each,  and  each  profits  by  the 
progress  of  alL  The  principle,  etwA/or  nH,  all  for  eath,  put  forward 
by  the  Socialists,  and  which  they  would  have  us  receive  as  a  novelty, 
the  germ  of  whicli  is  to  be  discovered  in  their  orgauizatious  founded 
on  oppression  and  constraint,  God  himself  has  given  us ;  and  He  has 
educed  it  from  liberty. 

God,  I  say,  has  given  us  this  principle,  and  He  has  not  established 
it  in  a  model  community,  presided  over  by  M.  Consid^rant,  or  in 
a  Phaiaiisthrt'  of  8U  hundred  iutniwnUm,  or  in  a  tentative  Icaria* 
on  condition  that  a  few  fanatics  should  submit  themselves  to  the 
arbitrary  power  of  a  monouianiac,  and  that  the  fflithless  should  f>ay 
for  the  true  believers.  No,  God  has  established  the  principle  rofh 
far  ati  and  all  for  tiuh  generally,  universally,  by  a  marvellous 
mechanism,  in  which  justice,  liberty,  utility,  antl  sociability  are 
mingled  and  reconciled  in  such  a  degree  as  ought  to  discourage 
these  manufacturers  of  social  organizations. 

Observe  tlmt  tlus  grent  law  of  earh  firr  nil  nruf  all  for  rack  is 
much  more  universal  than  my  demonsLrution  supposes  it.  Words 
are  dull  and  heavy,  and  the  pen  still  more  so.  The  writer  is 
obliged  to  exhibit  successively,  and  one  after  the  other,  with  de- 
spairing slowness,  phenomena  which  recomuiund  themselves  to 
OUT  admiration  only  in  the  aggregate. 

Thus,  I  have  just  .sjxjkeu  of  invrntioM.  You  might  conclude 
that  this  was  the  only  case  in  which  progress,  once  attained,  escapes 
from  the  producer,  and  goes  to  enlarge  the  common  fund  of  man- 
kind. It  is  not  so.  It  is  a  geuei-al  law  that  every  advantage 
of  whatever  kind,  proceeding  from  local  situation,  climate,  or  any 
*  AUQsion  to  8ociail«t  works.     Sif«  Part  1.,  p.  176. 
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other  liberality  of  nat\irc,  slips  rapidly  from  tlie  hftiids  of  the  pen^ 
sou  who  first  iliscovered  uiiil  appMpriated  it — not  on  that  account 
to  be  lost,  but  to  go  to  feed  the  vast  reservoir  from  wliich  the  ea- 
jfiynionts  of  nmnkind  are  derived.  One  condition  alone  is  attached. 
-nliich  h,  that  luhimr  and  tninsuctions  should  ho  True.  To  run 
counter  to  liberty  is  to  nin  counter  to  the  designs  of  Providence ; 
it  is  to  suspend  the  oj>eration  of  God's  law,  and  limit  progress  in  a 
double  sense. 

What  I  have  just  said  with  reference  to  tlie  transfer  of  adx-an- 
tagea  bolda  equally  true  of  evils  and  disadvantages.  Notliing 
remains  permanently  \vith  the  producer — noitlier  advantages  nor 
inconveniences.  Both  tend  to  disseminate  tliemselves  through 
society  at  large. 

We  have  just  seen  with  what  avidity  the  producer  seeks  to  avail 
hinxself  of  whatever  may  facilitate  his  work  ;  and  we  have  seen, 
too,  in  how  short  a  time  the  pro6t  arising  from  inventions  and 
discoveries  slips  from  the  inventor's  hands.  It  seems  as  if  that 
profit  were  not  in  the  hands  of  a  superior  intelligence,  but  of  a 
blind  and  obedient  instrument  of  general  progress. 

With  the  same  ardour  he  shuns  all  that  can  shackle  his  action ; 
and  this  is  a  happy  thing  for  the  human  race,  for  it  is  to  mankind 
at  large  that  in  the  long-nin  obstacles  are  prejudicial.  Suppose, 
for  example,  that  A,  the  producer  of  books,  is  subjected  to  a  heax-y 
tax.  He  must  afid  the  amount  of  that  tax  to  the  price  of  his  books. 
It  will  euter  into  the  value  of  the  books  as  a  constituent  part,  the 
effect  of  which  will  be  that  B,  C,  D,  E  must  give  more  labour  in 
exclmuge  for  the  same  satisfaction.  Their  compensation  will  cxm- 
sist  in  the  imqx>3e  to  which  Government  applies  the  tax.  If  the 
use  to  which  it  is  applied  is  beneficial,  tliey  may  gain  instead  of 
losing  by  the  arraugement.  If  it  is  employed  to  oppress  them, 
they  will  suft'er  in  a  double  sense.  But  as  far  as  A  is  concerned, 
he  is  relieved  of  Uie  tax,  although  he  pays  it  in  tlie  first  instance, 

I  do  not  moan  to  say  that  the  producer  does  not  frequently  sufler 
from  ol>stacles  of  various  kinds,  and  from  taxes  among  othei«. 
.Sometimes  he  suflcrs  most  seriously  from  the  operation  of  taxes, 
and  it  is  precisely  on  that  account  Uiat  taxes  tend  to  shift  their 
incidence,  and  to  fall  ultimately  on  the  masses. 

Thus,  in  France,  wine  has  Iwen  subjected  to  a  multitude  of  ex- 
actions. And  then  a  system  has  been  introduced  which  restricts 
its  sale  abroad. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  what  skips  and  bounds  such  burdens 
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make  in  passing  from  tlie  producer  to  Uie  conaumer.  No  sooner 
has  the  tax  or  reatrictiou  begun  to  operate  than  tiie  producer  en- 
deavours to  indemnify  himself.  But  the  demmui  of  the  consumers, 
as  well  us  the  supply  of  wine,  remaining  the  same,  tlie  price  cannot 
rise.  The  producer  gets  no  more  for  his  wiue  after,  than  he  did 
Ivefore,  the  imposition  of  tlie  tax.  And  as  1)efore  the  tax  he  re- 
ceived no  more  tliau  an  ordinarj'  and  ade<iuate  price,  detennined 
by  services  freely  exclianged,  he  finds  himself  a  loser  by  tlie 
whole  amount  of  the  tax  To  cause  the  pnce  to  rise,  he  is  obliged 
to  diuuniah  the  quantity  of  wine  produced.* 


The  consumer,  then, — the  public, — is  relatively  to  the  loss  op 
profit  which  aft'ects  in  the  fii-st  instance  certain  classes  of  producer 
what  the  earth  is  to  electricity — the  great  common  reservoir.-  All 
proceeds  from  it,  and  after  some  detours,  longer  or  shorter  as  the 
case  may  be,  and  after  having  given  rise  to  certain  phenomena  more 
or  less  varied,  all  returns  to  it  again. 

We  have  just  shown  that  tlie  economic  effects  only  glance  npon 
the  producer,  so  to  speak,  on  their  way  to  the  consumer,  and  that 
consec^uently  all  great  and  important  questions  of  this  kind  must 
be  regarded  from  the  consumer's  point  of  view  if  we  wish  to  make 
ourselves  masters  of  their  general  and  permauent  consequences. 

Tliis  sulwrdination  of  the  interests  of  Uie  producer  to  that  of  tlie 
consumer,  which  we  have  deduced  from  the  consideration  of  utility^ 
is  fully  confirmed  when  we  advert  to  the  consideration  of  morality. 

Responsibility,  in  fact,  always  rests  with  tlie  initiative.  Now 
\\liuro  is  the  initiative  ?     In  dtmayuL 

Demand  (which  implies  the  means  of  remuneration)  determines 
all — the  direction  of  capital  and  of  lobour.  the  distribution  of 
population,  the  morality  of  professions,  etc.  Di-rnaml  answers  to 
Desire,  while  Supply  answers  to  Effort  Desire  is  reasonable  or 
unreasonable,  moi-al  or  immoral.  Effort,  which  is  only  an  effect,  is 
morally  neuter,  or  has  only  a  reflected  moi-ality. 

Demand  or  Consumption  says  to  the  producer,  "  Make  that  for 
me."  The  producer  obeys.  And  this  would  be  evident  in  every 
case  if  tlie  producer  always  and  everywhere  waited  for  the  demand. 

But  in  practice  this  is  not  the  case. 

Is  it  exchange  which  has  led  to  the  division  of  labour,  or  the 

*  See  tlin  nutttur'i  diiicoano  Sur  VJmpdt  iUm  Boiuumt^  in  tlie  gecimd  cditioa  of  tbu 
pAmphlct  entitled  Ineofitpatihmtis  ParlBmentairtt. — EprroK. 
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division  of  lalwur  which  has  given  rise  to  uxcliauge  ?  This  is  r 
subtle  and  tliorny  qm?stion.  Let  uh  say  that  man  makes  exchanges 
because,  being  iiiteUigent  and  socinhle,  he  comprehends  that  IhiB  is 
one  mpang  of  increasing  the  proportion  of  result  to  effort  Thai 
which  results  exidusivcly  from  the  division  of  labour  and  from  fore- 
sight>  is  that  a  inan  does  not  wait  for  a  specific  request  to  work  for 
another.     Kxjierieiice  tenches  him  tacitly  that  demand  exists. 

He  makes  Uie  efl'orl  Iwfotxdiand  wliich  is  to  sjitisfy  the  d^ 
maud,  and  this  gives  rise  to  tnules  and  professions,  l^forehand 
he  makes  shoes,  hots,  etc,  or  prepares  himself  to  Binj»,  to  tench,  to 
pleml,  U)  fi^ht,  etc.  But  is  it  really  the  supply  wliich  precedes  the 
demand,  and  determines  it  ? 

No.  It  is  hccaiise  there  is  a  sufficient  certainty  that  these  dif- 
ferent services  will  be  demanded  that  men  prepare  to  render  them, 
although  they  do  not  always  know  pivcisely  from  what  (lunrter  t4ie 
demand  may  come.  And  the  proof  of  it  is,  that  the  relation  between 
these  different  services  is  sufliciently  well  known,  Umt  their  value 
has  been  so  widely  tested  tluit  one  may  ilevole  himself  with  some 
sccmity  to  a  particular  uianufucture,  or  embrace  a  pai-lioular  career. 

TI»e  impulse  of  demand  is  then  pre-exiatent,  seeinj^  that  one  may 
calculate  the  intensity  of  it  with  so  much  precision. 

Mort»over,  when  a  man  Ix-takcs  himsoll"  to  a  particular  trade  or 
profession,  and  sets  himself  to  produce  commodities,  about  what 
is  lni  solicitous?  la  it  about  the  utilit}'  of  the  article  which  he 
manufactures,  or  its  results,  good  or  lnui,  nmnil  or  immoiul  ?  Not 
at  all ;  he  thinks  only  of  its  mlue.  It  is  the  demander  who  looks 
to  the  ntilittf.  Utility  answers  t^  his  want,  his  desire,  his  caprice. 
A'^alue,  on  the  contnuy,  has  relation  only  to  the  effort  made,  to  the 
service  transfened.  It  is  only  when,  by  means  of  exchange,  the 
producer  in  his  turn  becomes  the  demander  tliat  utility  is  looked 
to.  Wien  I  resolve  to  manufacture  hats  rather  than  slioes,  I  do  not 
ask  myself  the  question,  whether  men  have  a  f^flter  interest  in  pro- 
tecting their  heads  or  their  heels.  No,  that  concerns  the  demander, 
and  determines  the  demand.  Tlie  demand  in  its  turn  detenuinca 
the  value,  or  the  degree  of  esteem  in  which  the  public  hoUls  the 
service.     Value,  in  short,  determines  the  effort  or  the  supply. 

Hence  result  some  very  remarkable  consequences  in  a  moral 
point  of  view.  Two  nations  may  be  equally  furnished  with  \'alUO0, 
that  is  to  say,  witli  relative  wealth  (sec  Part  I.,  chap,  vi.),  and  very 
unequally  provided  witli  real  utilities,  or  absolute  wealth;  and  this 
hapjtens  when  one  of  tliem  forms  desires  which  arc  more  unreasonable 
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tlian  those  of  the  other — wheu  the  one  considers  ita  real  wants,  and 
the  otlier  crsates  for  itsell'  waiitfi  which  are  fnctitious  or  immoral. 


AmoD*^  one  people  a  Uiste  for  education  may  predominate  ;  among 
another  a  taste  for  jjood  living.  In  3uch  eircunistances  we  render 
H  senice  to  the  iirst  when  we  have  something  to  teach  them ;  to 
the  other,  when  we  please  their  palate. 

Now,  services  are  remunei-ated  according  to  the  degree  of  im- 
])ortauce  we  attach  to  them.  If  we  do  not  exchange,  if  we  render 
these  ser\ice5  to  ourselves,  what  should  determine  ub  if  not  the 
nature  and  iuieusity  of  our  desires  I 

In  one  of  the  countries  we  have  supposed,  professors  and  teachers 
will  alxtund  ;  in  the  otlier,  cooks. 

In  both,  the  serNices  exchanged  may  he  eqnal  in  the  aggregate, 
and  may  consequently  represent  equal  values,  or  erjual  relative 
wealth,  but  not  the  same  absolute  wealtlt  In  other  words,  the  one 
tmitloys  its  labour  well,  and  the  other  employs  it  ill 

And  as  regards  satisfaitioim  the  result  will  be  thia  ;  that  the  one 
people  will  have  much  iustruclion,  and  the  other  good  dinners. 
The  ultimate  conse^iuences  of  this  diversity  of  tastes  will  have 
considerable  influence  not  only  upon  real,  but  upon  relative  wealth ; 
for  etiucation  may  develop  new  means  of  rendering  services,  which 
good  dinners  never  can. 

We  remiirk  among  natirms  a  jirodigious  diversity  of  tastes,  aris- 
ing from  tlieir  antecedents,  tlieir  character,  their  opinions,  their 
vanity,  etc. 

No  doubt  there  are  some  wants  so  imperious  (hunger  and  thirst, 
for  example)  that  we  regai'd  them  as  determinate  quantities.  And 
yet  it  iB  not  uncommon  to  see  a  man  scrimp  himself  of  food  in 
order  to  have  good  clothes,  while  another  never  thinks  of  his  dress 
until  liis  appetite  is  satisfied.    The  same  tiling  holds  uf  nations. 

But  these  imperious  Avants  once  satisfied,  everything  else  de- 
pends greatly  ou  the  will  It  becomes  an  affair  of  taste,  and  in 
that  region  moralitj"  and  good  sense  have  much  influence. 

The  intensity  of  the  various  national  desires  determines  alwa>-8 
the  quantity  of  labour  which  each  people  subtracts  from  the  aggre- 
gate of  ita  efforts  in  onler  to  satisfy  each  of  its  desires.  An 
Knglishiuan  must,  above  all  things,  be  well  fed.  For  this  reason 
he  devote  an  enormous  amount  of  his  labour  to  the  production 
of  food,  and  if  he  produces  any  other  commodities,  it  is  with  the 
intention  of  exchanging  Uiem  abroad  for  alimentary  substances. 
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Tlie  quantity  of  corn,  meat,  butter,  milk,  sugar,  etc.,  consumefl  it* 
Eugluiul  is  frightful.  A  Frenclimau  desires  to  be  amused.  He 
delights  in  wliat  pleases  his  eye,  and  in  frequent  changes.  His 
labours  are  in  accordance  with  his  tastes.  Hence  we  have  in 
France  multitudes  of  singers,  mountebanks,  niilliiiers,  eJe^nt  shops, 
cofi'ee-roouia,  etc.  In  China,  the  natives  dnMini  away  life  agreeably 
under  the  influence  of  opium,  and  this  is  the  reason  why  »o  great 
an  amount  of  their  national  liibour  is  devoted  to  procuring  tllis 
precious  narcotic,  either  by  direct  production,  or  indirectly  by 
means  of  exchange,  Jn  Spain,  where  the  pomp  of  religious  wor- 
ship is  carried  to  so  grcjit  a  height,  the  exertions  of  the  people  are 
bestowed  on  the  decoration  of  chuiches,  etc. 

I  shall  not  go  the  length  of  Oitserting  tliat  there  is  no  immorality 
in  services  wliich  pander  to  immoral  and  depraved  desires.  But 
tlie  immoral  principle  is  obviously  in  tlie  desire  itself. 

That  would  be  beyond  doubt  were  man  living  in  a  state  of 
isolation ;  and  it  is  equally  true  as  regards  man  in  society,  for 
society  is  only  individuality  enlarged. 

Wlio  then  would  tliink  of  blaming  our  labourers  in  the  south  of 
France  for  producing  brandy  i  They  Siitisfy  a  demnnd.  Tliey  dig 
their  vineyards,  dress  their  vine.s,  gather  and  distil  tlie  grapes, 
without  concerning  themselves  about  tlio  use  which  will  be  made 
of  the  product  It  is  for  the  man  who  seeks  the  enjoyment  tu 
Dnsider  whether  ib  is  proper,  moml,  rational,  or  productive  of 
The  responsibility  i-ests  with  him.  The  business  of  the 
world  coidd  be  conducted  on  no  otlier  footing.  Is  the  tailor  to  toll 
his  customer  that  he  cannot  make  him  a  coat  of  the  fashion  he 
wants  because  it  is  extravagant,  or  because  it  i>rcvents  IiLs  breatli- 
ing  freely,  etc.,  etc  ? 

Then  what  concern  is  it  of  our  poor  vine-dressers  if  rich  diners- 
out  in  London  indulge  too  fjvely  in  claret?  Or  can  we  seriously 
accuse  the  English  of  raising  opium  in  India  with  the  deliberate 
intention  of  poisoning  tlie  Chinese? 

A  frivolous  people  requires  frivolous  manufactures,  just  as  a 
serious  people  reqtiires  industry  of  a  more  serious  kind  If  the 
human  race  is  to  be  improved,  it  must  be  by  the  improved  morality 
of  the  consumer,  not  of  the  producer. 

This  is  the  design  of  religion  in  addressing  the  rich — the  great 
anuFwrners — so  seriously  on  their  immense  responsibiUty.  From 
another  point  of  view,  and  employijig  a  diilerent  language,  Political 
Economy  arrives  at  the  same  conclusion,  when  she  affirms  that  we 
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caiinot  check  the  supply  of  any  commodity  which  is  in  demand; 
that  as  regards  the  producer,  the  commodity  is  simply  a  vattie,  a 
sort  of  current  coin  which  represents  nothing  either  good  or  evil, 
whilst  it  is  in  the  intention  of  the  consumer  that  utility,  or  moral 
or  immoral  enjoyment,  is  to  be  discovered  ;  consequently,  that  it  is 
incumbent  on  the  man  who  manifests  the  desire  or  makes  the 
demand  for  the  commodity  to  weigh  the  consefjuences,  whether 
useful  or  hurtful,  and  to  answer  before  God  and  man  for  the  good 
or  bad  direction  which  he  impresses  upon  industry. 

Thus  from  whatever  point  of  view  we  regard  the  subject,  we  see 
clearly  that  consumption  is  the  great  end  of  Political  Economy ; 
and  that  good  and  evU,  morality  and  immorality,  harmonies  and 
dissonances,  all  come  to  centre  in  the  consumer,  for  he  represents 
mankind  at  large. 


XII. 
THE  TWO  APHORISMS. 


Modern  moralists  who  oppose  the  maxim,  Ohaeun  jbomp  towaj 
pour  cJuicuti,  to  tho  old  proverb,  Chacutt  pour  Mi,  eAorvn  t^et' 
have  fonnai  a  very  incomplete,  anil  for  that  reason  a  very  false, 
ami,  I  wouhl  add,  a  very  iiieluiicholy  idea  of  Society. 

Lot  us  eliminate,  in  the  first  place,  from  these  two  celebmtod 
sayings  what  is  siiperfluous.  All  far  each  is  a  redundonoy,  intro- 
duced from  love  of  antithesis,  for  it  is  expressly  included  in  focA 
for  all.  As  regards  tiio  saying  chacun  ekes  sot',  the  idea  has  no 
direct  relation  with  the  others ;  but,  as  it  is  of  great  importance 
in  I*olitical  Economy,  we  shall  make  it  hereafter  the  subject  of 
inquiry. 

It  remains  for  us  to  consider  the  assumed  opposition  l>etween 
these  two  members  of  the  adages  we  have  quoted,  namely,  eaclif&r 
ail — each  for  hifiistlf.  The  one,  it  is  said,  expresses  the  sympa- 
thtitif!  priuci])le,  the  other  the  individualist  or  selJish  principle. 
The  first  unites,  the  second  divides. 

Now,  if  we  refer  exclusively  to  the  motive  which  determines 
the  eflbrt,  the  opposition  is  incontestable.  But  I  maintain  that  if 
we  consider  the  aggregate  of  hiuuan  efforts  in  their  results,  the  caae 
is  dilVercnt.  Examine  Society,  as  it  actually  exists,  ol^eying,  as 
regards  services  which  are  capable  of  remuneration,  the  individu- 
alist or  selfish  jirineiple;  and  you  will  be  at  once  convinced  that 
every  man  in  working  for  himsdf  is  in  fact  working  for  all.  This 
is  beyond  doubt  If  the  reader  of  tliosy  lines  exercises  a  profession 
or  trade,  I  entreat  him  for  a  moment  to  turn  his  regards  upon 
himself;  and  I  would  ask  him  whether  idl  his  labours  have  not 
the  satisfaction  of  others  for  thtjir  object,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
whether  it  is  not  to  the  exertions  of  others  tlmt  he  himself  owes 
all  his  sabisfactiona. 

It  is  evident  that  they  who  assert  that  eadi  for  himself  and  tack 
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for  all  arc!  coiitit\dictorv,  conceive  that  uu  iucoinputibilit)'  exists 
between  indiWdualism  and  asstKiatiou.  They  Uiink  tliat  cflcA, /or 
Ai7«v«!// iniiilies  isolation,  or  a  tendency  to  isolation;  that  personal 
interest  divides  men,  iu  place  of  uniting  them,  and  tliat  this  prin- 
ciple tends  to  that  of  tach  htf  kiinsefj,  tliat  is  to  say,  to  the  absence 
of  all  social  relations. 

In  Uikin{|(  this  view,  1  lepeut,  they  form  a  false,  because  incom- 
plete idea  of  society,  Kveu  when  moved  only  by  personal  interest, 
men  seek  to  draw  ueai^er  etu.*h  other,  to  combine  their  efforts,  to 
muto  their  forces,  to  work  for  one  another,  to  render  reciprocal 
services,  to  aasodaie.  It  would  not  Ikj  correct  to  say  that  tliey  act 
in  this  way  in  spite  of  self-interest ;  they  do  so  in  obedience  to 
self-interest  nicy  tuisocUitt  because  tbcy  find  their  accoimt  in  it. 
If  they  did  not  Hnd  it  for  tlieir  advantage,  tliey  would  not  associate. 
Individualism,  then,  or  a  regard  to  personal  interest^  performs  Uie 
work  which  tbe  scntiinen talis ts  of  our  day  would  confide  to  Fra- 
ternity, to  self-saerifioc,  or  some  otlier  motive  opposed  to  self-love. 
And  tliis  just  establishes  tlic  conclnsiou  at  which  we  never  fail  to 
arrive — tluit  Providence  has  provided  for  tlie  social  state  much 
better  than  the  men  can  who  call  themselves  its  prophets.  For  of 
two  things  one ;  either  union  is  injurious  to  individuality,  or  it  is 
iulvantngeous  to  it  If  it  injures  it,  what  are  the  Socialist  gentle- 
men to  do,  how  can  they  nmnage,  and  what  rational  motive  can  they 
have  to  bring  about  a  state  of  Uiings  which  is  hurtful  to  everybody? 
If,  on  the  contrary,  uuiou  is  advantageous,  it  will  be  brought  about 
by  the  action  of  personal  interests  which  is  the  strongest,  the  most 
permanent,  the  most  imiform,  the  most  imivereal,  of  all  motives, 
let  men  say  wliat  tlicy  wilL 

Just  look  at  how  the  thing  actually  works  in  practice.  A  sqiintter 
goes  away  to  clejir  a  fiehl  in  the  Far  IVcsf.  Not  a  day  passes 
without  his  experiencing  the  diiHculties  wliich  isolation  creates. 
A  second  squatter  now  makes  his  way  to  the  desert  Where 
dots  he  pitch  his  tent?  Does  he  retire  naluruHy  to  a  distance 
from  the  iirst  ?  No ;  he  draws  near  Ui  him  naturaily—sm^  why  i 
Because  he  knows  all  the  advantages  that  men  derive,  with  equal 
exertion,  from  the  very  circumstance  of  proximity.  Ho  knows 
that  on  various  occjisions  they  CJvn  a*;c<fmmixlate  earh  other  by 
lending  and  borrowing  tools  and  instnuneuts,  by  uniting  their 
action,  by  conquering  ditliculties  insurmountable  by  individual 
tertion,  by  creating  reciprocjUly  a  market  for  produce,  liy  inter- 
changing their  viewB  and  opinions,  and  by  providing  for  their 
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common  safety.  A  tliinl,  ii  fourtli,  a  fiflli  wjiiatLer  jx-netnites  ittto" 
the  deaerl,  and  is  invariably  alU-acUid  by  liie  smoke  of  the  firet 
eetUemenU.  Otlier  people  ynH  then  stop  in  vnlh  larger  capitAl 
knowing  that  they  will  find  bands  there  ready  U>  l>e  set  to  wurk- 
A  colony  is  formed.  Tliey  change  somewhat  the  mode  of  culture  ; 
they  form  a  path  to  the  highway,  by  which  the  mail  passes ;  they 
import  and  export;  ennatruet  a  chmvh,  a  sohotd-house,  etc.,  etc. 
In  a  Avord,  the  jjower  of  the  colonists  is  augmented  by  the  veiy 
fact  of  their  proximity,  and  to  such  a  de^^r&c  as  to  exceed,  to  an 
incalculable  extent,  the  sum  of  their  isolatecl  and  individual  forces; 
and  this  is  the  motive  which  lias  attracted  them  towards  each  otlier. 

But  it  may  he  said  that  evtrt/  man  for  hivuxij  ia  a  frigid  uaxini, 
which  all  the  reasoning'  and  paradoxes  in  tlie  world  caimot  rvndor 
otherwise  than  repuguaut;  that  it  smells  of  ej^otism  a  mile  oflj  and 
that  egotism  is  more  than  an  evil  in  society,  heing  itself  the  source 
of  most  other  e\Tls. 

Now,  listen  a  little,  if  you  please. 

If  the  maxim  a*cri/  mum  Jot  himsi'Jf  is  understood  in  this  sense, 
that  it  is  to  i^j^ulate  all  our  thoughts,  nets,  and  relations,  tliat  we 
are  to  find  it  at  the  root  of  all  om*  family  and  domestic  affections, 
as  fathers,  sous,  brothers,  husljands,  friends,  citizens,  or  ratJier  that 
it  is  to  repi*ess  and  to  extinguish  tliese  affections,  then  I  admit  that 
it  is  frightful,  horrible,  and  such,  that  were  there  one  man  ujmii  the 
earth  heartless  enough  to  make  it,  the  rule  of  his  conduct,  tliat  man 
dared  not  even  proclaim  it  in  theory. 

But  will  the  Socialists,  in  tlie  teeth  of  fact  and  ex}>erience, 
always  refuse  to  admit  tluit  there  are  two  orders  of  Inuuan  rela- 
tions— one  dependent  on  the  sympathetic  principle,  and  which  we 
leave  to  the  domain  of  morals, — another  springing  I'rom  self-in- 
terest, and  regulating  transactions  between  men  who  know  nothing 
of  each  other,  and  owe  each  other  nothing  but  justice, — transactions 
regulated  by  voluntary  covenants  freely  adjusted  ?  Covemmts  of 
this  last  species  are  precisely  those  wliich  come  within  the  domain 
of  Political  Economy.  It  is,  in  truth,  no  more  possible  to  luLse 
commercial  transactions  on  the  principle  of  sympathy,  than  it  is  to 
base  family  and  friendly  relations  on  self-interest  To  the  Social- 
ists I  shall  never  cease  to  address  this  remonstrance :  You  wish  to 
mix  up  two  tbings  which  cannot  be  confounded.  If  you  were  fools 
enough  to  wish  to  confoimd  them,  you  have  not  the  power  to  do 
it  The  hlacksmilh,  the  cATpenter,  and  the  lal)ourcr,  who  exhaust 
their  strength  in  rude  avocations,  may  lie  excellent  fathers,  admir- 
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able  sons ;  tlu'y  may  l>»ve  the  moral  seuse  tliorouj^hly  dcvelopeil, 
and  carry  in  their  bi-easts  hearts  of  large  and  expansivo  sympatJiy. 
In  spite  of  all  that,  yon  will  never  persuade  them  to  labour  from 
moniUiy  to  nij^ht  with  the  sweat  of  their  brow,  and  iniimae  upon 
themselves  the  hartieat  privations,  upon  a  mei-e  jjriuciple  of  devo- 
tJou  to  their  fellow-mea  Your  aeuciniental  lectorea  on  this  sub- 
ject are,  and  always  vnW  l)e,  powerless.  If^  nnfortiinaU'ly,  they 
could  mialead  a  few  o}>erativca,  they  woidd  just  make  so  many 
dupes.  Let  a  merchant  sot  to  work  tu  sell  his  wares  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  Fraternity,  and  I  venture  to  predict  that,  in  less  than  u 
mouth,  he  will  see  liimself  and  his  childivJi  reduced  to  beggary. 

l^i-ovidence  has  done  well,  then,  iu  giving  to  the  social  state  very 
different  K^wnintees.  Takinir  man  a.**  we  dnd  him, — seoisibility  and 
indiv^idiudity,  l>euevolence  and  self-love  bein<^  insejwirable, — we 
cannot  hope,  we  cammot  desire  to  see  the  motive  of  jiersonal  inter- 
est universally  eradicated — nor  can  we  understand  bow  it  coidd  be. 
And  yet  nothing  short  of  tins  woiUd  be  necessary  iu  oitler  to  restore 
the  eqiulibriiuii  of  hmuan  relations;  for  if  you  break  this  main- 
spring of  action  only  in  certain  chosen  spirits,  you  create  two 
classes, — scoundrels  whom  you  thus  tempt  to  make  victims  of 
their  fellow-men — and  the  virtuous,  for  whom  the  port  of  victims 
is  reserved. 

Seeing,  then,  that  as  regonis  labour  and  exchanges,  the  principle 
eatJi/or  Aimj(f//'raust  inevitably  have  the  predominance  as  a  motive 
of  action,  tlie  marvellous  and  admirable  thing  is,  that  the  Author  of 
all  shoxdd  have  made  use  of  tliut  principle  in  order  to  realue,  in 
the  social  onler,  the  maxim  of  the  ailvocates  nf  Krati'rnity,  e/ich/or 
alL  In  His  skilful  hand,  the  obstacle  has  l»ccome  the  instrument 
The  general  interest  has  been  intruste<l  to  personal  interest,  and 
the  one  hua  l>ecome  infallihln  iHicaiise  tlie  oilier  is  indies  true  tible. 
To  me  it  woidd  seem  that,  in  presence  of  these  wondrous  results, 
the  constructors  of  artiJicial  societies  might,  without  any  excess  of 
humility,  acknowlwlgc  that,  as  regards  organixatiou,  the  Divine 
Architect  has  far  surpassed  them. 

Remark,  too,  that  in  the  natural  order  of  society,  the  principle 
of  carJt/m'  al/,  bitseil  upon  Ibe  jjrinoiple  of  tarhfor  hiuisi'If,  is  much 
more  complete,  much  more  altsolut*,  much  more  personal,  ihaii  it 
woxdd  Ihi  in  the  Socialist  and  Communist  point  of  view.  Not 
only  do  we  work  for  all,  but  we  cannot  reiUizo  a  single  step  of  pro- 
gress without  its  being  prohtablc  to  the  Commtmity  at  Uirge.  (See 
Part   I.  chapter  x.,  and   antf,  chapter  xi.)     The  order  of  things 
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Imw  been  so  manollously  arrangud,  that  when  we  have  invent 
new  process,  or  discovered  the  liberality  of  nature  in  any  departmei 
— some  new  soimxs  of  fertility  in  the  soil,  or  some  neM'  mode  of 
action  in  one  of  the  Itxws  of  the  physical  world, — the  profit  is  ours 
temporarily,  transiently,  so  long  as  to  prove  just  as  a  recompense, 
and  useful  as  an  encouragement^ — after  which  the  advantage 
escaiies  from  oar  grasp,  in  spite  of  all  our  efforts  to  retain  it.  From 
individual  it  becomes  social,  and  falls  for  ever  into  tlie  domain  of 
the  common  and  the  gratuitous.  And  while  we  thus  impart  the 
fruits  of  our  progress  to  our  fellow-men,  we  ourselves  become  par- 
ticipators in  the  progress  which  other  men  have  achieved. 

In  short,  by  the  rule  each  for  hxm^lj,  ijidividual  efforts,  rein- 
forced and  invigorated,  act  in  the  direction  of  fuch  for  all,  and 
every  partial  step  of  progress  brings  a  thousand  Limes  more  to 
society,  in  gratuitous  utility,  than  it  has  brought  to  its  inventor  in 
direct  profits. 

With  the  maxim  each  for  all  no  one  would  act  exclusively /*»* 
himstif.  What  producer  woidd  take  it  into  his  head  to  double  his 
lalwur  in  onler  tu  adil  a  thirty-millionth  part  to  his  wages  ? 

It  may  be  said,  then,  why  refute  the  Socialist  aphorism  ?  Wliat 
hann  can  it  lio  ?  Undoubtedly  it  wiU  not  introduce  into  work- 
sliops,  counting-rooms,  warehouses,  nor  establish  in  fairs  and 
markets,  the  principle  of  self-sacrifice.  But  then  it  will  either 
tejid  to  notliing,  and  then  we  may  let  it  sleep  in  peace,  or  it  will 
bend  somewhat  that  stiffness  of  the  egotistical  principle,  which, 
excluding  all  sym]mthy,  has  scarcely  right  to  claim  any. 

What  is  false  is  always  dimgerous.  It  is  always  a  dangerous 
tiling  to  represent  as  detestable  and  pernicious  on  eternal  and 
tmiversal  principle  which  God  has  evidently  destined  to  the 
conservation  and  advancement  of  tlie  himnm  race;  a  principle, 
I  allow,  as  far  as  motive  is  concerned,  which  does  not  como 
home  to  our  heart,  but  which,  wlieu  viewed  with  reference  to 
its  results,  astonishes  and  satisfies  Ihe  mind ;  a  princijde,  more- 
over, wliich  leaves  the  field  jjei-fectly  free  to  the  action  of  tliose 
more  elevated  motives  whicli  God  has  implanted  in.  the  heart  of 
man. 

But,  then,  what  happens  ?  The  Socifdist  public  adopts  only  one- 
half  the  Sochdist  maxim — the  last  half,  aU  for  each.  They  con- 
tinue as  before  to  work  cofft  for  kwmelf,  but  tliey  require,  over  and 
above,  that  all  should  work  for  tliem. 

It  must  be  so.     When  dreamers  dosircd  14>  change  tlm  grand 
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mninsitring  of  huuiau  exertion,  hy  sulKtitutin*;  fraternity  for  in- 
rlividualisui,  they  found  it  necessary  to  invent  a  li;ti)<)critical  con- 
tradiction. They  set  themselves  to  call  out  to  the  masses, — *'  StiAe 
self-love  in  your  hearts  and  follow  ua  ;  you  wnll  be  rewarded  for  it 
by  unbounded  wealth  and  enjoyment.*'  Wlien  men  tiy  to  immdy 
the  Gospel,  they  shoidd  come  to  a  GosjkjI  conclusion.  .Sclfnlcnial 
implies  wwrifice  and  ])ain — sell-devotion  means,  "Take  tlte  lowest 
8eat>  be  poor,  and  suffer  voluntarily."  Hut  under  pretence  of  abne- 
gation to  promise  enjoyment;  to  exhibit  wealtli  and  pnispcrity 
belli nd  the  pretended  sacrifice;  to  combat  n  passion  which  they 
bnmd  with  the  name  of  ep;oti8m  by  addressing  themselves  to  the 
-grossest  and  most  materiul  tendencies ; — this  is  not  only  to  render 
homage  tt)  the  indestructible  vitality  of  tlie  principle  tliey  desire  to 
overthrow,  but  to  exalt  it  to  tlie  highest  point  while  deelainiing 
against  it;  it  is  to  double  the  forces  of  the  enemy,  instead  of 
conquering  him ;  to  substitute  unjust  covetousuess  for  Utgitimate 
individimlism ;  and,  in  spite  of  all  the  artifice  of  a  mystical 
jargon,  to  excite  the  grossest  sensualism.  I^et  avnnce  answer 
this  appeal.* 

And  is  that  not  the  position  in  which  wo  now  are  ?  What  is 
tlie  imiversal  cry  among  all  ranks  and  classes  ?  All  Jor  each.  In 
pronouncing  the  word  each,  we  are  thinking  of  ourselves,  and  what 
we  ask  is  to  have  a  share  which  we  have  not  merited,  in  the  fruits 
of  other  men's  labour.  In  otlier  words,  we  systematise  spnliatiou. 
No  doubt,  spoliation,  simple  and  nakeii,  is  so  unjust  that  we  n-- 
pudiate  it;  but,  by  dint  of  the  maxim  (Ul  far  each,  wc  oUay  the 
scniples  of  conscience.  We  impose  upon  others  the  duttj  of  work- 
ing for  us,  and  M'e  arrogate  Uy  ourselves  the  right  to  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  other  men's  labour.  We  summon  the  State,  the  law,  to  impose 
the  pretended  duttj^  to  protect  the  pretended  ritjfit,  and  we  arrive  at 
the  whimsical  residt  of  rolibing  one  another  in  the  sacred  name  of 
Fraternity.  We  live  at  other  men's  exj^ense,  and  attribute  heroism 
to  Uie  sacrifice.     What  an  odd,  stmuge  thing  the  human  mind  is ! 


*  MliGn  tli«  TUi-gnord  of  the  Iciuriaii  expedition  IcH  Tlnrro,  [  quuntinucd  nunii:  of 
tlioM  Tisiaaiiies  witli  a  view  to  discuver  tticir  rt:»l  tliuugfats.  Comptienca  tasUif 
iihtaintd,  fiudi  W&8  their  l]0|>e  and  tbeir  motive.  <.>ne  or  tlicm  Miid  to  me,  "  I  un 
f^oinf;,  and  tny  brother  follows  with  Uw  m-cood  cxpcftition.  He  boa  eight  chtldrvu, 
and  yon  bcc  what  s  great  thing  it  will  be  for  him  to  hnvc  uo  longer  to  educate  and 
maintikiit  them."  "  I  see  it  at  once,"  I  replied,  "  but  that  heavy  charge  must  fall  (»n 
Korne  other  body."  To  rid  onc*i«lf  of  a  burden  and  IranHfcr  it  to  tbo  «honld«rs  of 
another,  such  waa  tlie  acnec  in  which  those  aufurtunato  people  anderstood  tho 
apophthegm  of  Fraternity— rtf//»w  tnch. 
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and  how  subtle  is  covetoui^ucss  t  It  ia  nut  enougU  tlml  cii 
us  ahutdil  eiiiiuavour  to  iucreasu  bis  sbaxu  ut  the  ifX}:>eufie  uf  Uis 
fellows,  it  is  not  enoiy^h  tliat  we  should  desire  to  jiroiit  by  labour 
that  we  have  not  i)erforuicd  ;  wc  persuade  ouraulvcs  tlmt  in  acting 
time  we  are  displaying  a  auljlinie  example  of  seU'-saoritice.  We 
almost  go  the  length  of  c'omj>arinj^'  ourselves  to  the  primitive 
Christians,  and  yet  we  blind  ourselves  so  far  as  not  to  see  that 
the  sacritices  which  makti  us  wet^p  in  fund  mimimtion  of  our  own 
virtue,  ore  sacritices  which  we  do  not  make,  but  whicii,  on  the 
contraTT,  we  exact.* 

It  is  worth  obsorvinji  the  maimer  in  which  this  mystification  is 
eHocted. 

Sttrfll !  Oh  fy,  that  is  mean — besides  it  loads  to  the  hulks,  for  the 
law  forbids  it.  But  if  the  law  authorized  it,  and  lent  its  nid,  would 
not  that  bo  very  convenient  ?  ....  \Miat  a  happy  thoi)|;ht .'  .  .  .  . 

No  time  is  lost  in  soliciting  fi-oui  the  law  some  trillin<^  jjrivilege, 
a  small  monopoly,  and  as  it  may  cost  some  pains  to  protect  it,  the 
State  is  asked  to  take  it  under  its  chai-ge.  The  State  and  the  kw 
come  to  an  understanding  to  realize  exactly  that  which  it  waa 
their  business  to  prevent  or  to  punish.  By  degrees  the  taste  for 
monopolies  gains  ground.  No  class  but  desires  a  monopoly.  All 
for  mj-h,  they  cry ;  we  desire  also  to  appear  aa  philantluopists,  and 
show  that  we  mideistand  solidarity. 

It  happens  that  tlie  privileged  classes,  in  thus  robbing  eiudi 
other,  lose  at  least  as  much  by  the  exactions  to  which  they  are 
subject,  as  they  gain  Ijy  the  contributions  which  they  le>'y. 
Besides,  the  great  body  of  the  working  classes,  to  M'hom  no 
mouopulies  can  be  accorded,  suffer  from  tliem  until  they  can 
endure  it  no  longer.  They  rise  up,  and  cover  tlie  streets  witli 
barricades  and  blood ;  and  then  we  must  come  to  a  reckoning 
with  them. 

Wiat  is  their  demand  t  Do  they  re<iuire  the  alxdition  of  the 
abuses,  privileges,  monopolies,  and  restrictions  under  which  they 
suffer  I  Not  at  all.  They  also  are  imbuetl  with  philanthropy. 
They  have  lieen  t<.ild  that  the  irelel)rated  apophthegm  nfl  for  rack 
is  the  solution  of  tiie  social  problem.  They  have  had  it  demon- 
strated to  them  over  and  over  again  tliat  monopoly  (which  in 
reality  is  only  a  theft)  is  nevertheless  ignite  moral  if  sanctioned  by 
law.  Then  they  demand  ....  Wmt  ?  .  .  .  .  Monopolies !  Tliey 
also  summon  the  SULt4i  to  supply  Uiem  with  education,  employment, 
*  See  the  pnmphlct  SpoliatwM  ut  Lot,  p.  SS  ei  tn/.— EnrmL 
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credit,  assistance,  at  the  expense  of  the  people.  What  a  strange 
illusion !  and  liow  long  will  it  last  I  We  can  very  well  conceive 
how  oil  the  hif^her  chisses,  bej<iuiiinj^  with  the  highest,  can  come 
to  demand  favotirs  an<l  privileges.  Below  ihem  there  is  a  great 
popular  mass  ujxjh  wliom  Uie  Imrdeu  falls.  But  that  the  people, 
when  once  conquerors,  should  take  it  into  their  heads  to  enter  into 
the  i.»ri\'ileged  class,  and  create  moiiojK:ilie9  for  themselves  at  their 
own  expense ;  that  tliey  should  eidarge  the  area  of  abuses  in  order 
to  live  upon  them ;  that  they  should  not  see  that  there  is  nothing 
Ih;1ow  them  to  sup])ort  those  acta  of  injustice :  this  is  one  of  the 
most  astunishiiig  plienomena  of  our  age,  or  of  any  age. 

Wliat  has  been  the  consequence  i  By  pursuing  this  course, 
Society  lias  been  brought  lo  the  verije  of  shipwreck.  Men  became 
alarmed,  and  with  reason.  The  jieopie  soon  lost  tlieir  jKjwer,  and 
the  old  spread  of  abuses  has  been  piwisioiially  resumed. 

The  lesson,  however,  1ms  not  been  quite  lost  upon  tlie  higher 
classes.  They  fintl  that  it  is  necessary  to  do  justice  to  tlie 
working  class,  'lliey  ardently  desire  to  succeed  in  this,  not  only 
because  their  own  security  depends  upon  it,  but  impelled,  as  we 
must  acknowlege,  by  a  spirit  of  equity.  Of  this  I  am  thoroughly 
couviucwl,  that  ihe  w(«dthier  chisses  desire  nothing;  more  than  to 
discover  the  solution  of  tlie  great  problem.  I  am  satislied  that  if 
wo  were  to  ask  the  greater  part  of  our  wealthy  citizens  to  give  up 
a  considerable  fvortion  of  their  fortune  in  t»nler  to  seciu^  the  future 
happiness  and  contentment  of  the  i>eople,  they  would  cheerfully 
make  the  sacritioe.  They  anxiously  seek  the  means  of  coming 
(according  to  the  consecmted  plira.se)  to  Ow  uasistnncc  of  Ihf  Inhovr- 
ing  dasmji.  But  for  that  end  on  wliat  plan  have  they  fallen  ?  .  .  . 
Still  the  communism  of  monopolies;  a  mitigated  communism, 
however,  and  which  they  hoj>e  to  subject  to  prudential  regula- 
tion-    That  is  idl — thoy  go  no  farther 
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If,  with  an  increase  in  tbe  value  of  land,  a  oorresponiling  augmen- 
tation took  ))lace  in  the  value  of  the  products  of  the  s<jil,  1  coiild 
understand  the  opposition  which  the  theory  T  have  explained  iii 
the  ])reseut  work  (Part  I.,  chap,  ix.)  lias  encountered.  It  might 
be  arguotl,  "  that  in  proiwrtion  as  civilisation  is  developed  Uio  con- 
dition of  the  labourer  V)ecomes  worse  in  comparison  \vith  that  of  thv 
proprietor.  This  may  he  an  inevitable  necessity,  l)ut  oasuredly  it 
ia  not  a  law  of  harmony." 

Happily  it  is  not  so.  In  general  tliase  circnmstaDCCS  which 
cause  an  augmentation  of  the  vaJue  uf  land  diminish  at  the  sauie 

time  the  price  of  lauded  produce Let  me  explain   this 

by  an  example. 

Suppose  a  Held  worth  £100  situated  ten  leagues  from  a  town. 
A  road  is  made  which  {wsses  near  this  field,  an\I  ofKUs  up  a  market 
for  its  produce.  The  field  immediately  lx»comes  worth  JE 1 50.  The 
proprietor  liaving  by  this  means  actpiired  facilities  for  improve- 
ment and  for  a  more  varied  culture,  then  increases  the  value  of 
the  land,  and  it  comes  to  be  worth  £200. 

The  value  of  tlie  field  is  now  doubled.  Let  us  examine  this 
added  value — both  as  regards  the  question  of  justice  and  as  regards 
the  utility  which  accrues,  not  to  the  proprietor,  but  to  the  con- 
sumers of  the  neighVwuring  town. 

As  far  as  concerns  the  increase  of  value  arising  from  amelio- 
rations which  the  proprietor  has  made  at  his  own  cost,  there  can  Ik? 
no  question.  Tim  capital  he  has  expended  follows  the  law  of  all 
capital 

I  venture  to  say  the  same  thing  of  the  capital  expended  in 

*  Two  or  tbree  short  frA^nienbt  ans  all  that  the  auth'ir  has  left  us  on  lhi«  iui- 
p>»rtfl.nt  subject.  The  reason  ir,  that  ho  propo«ed.  as  ho  has  told  us,  to  set  forth  tho 
views  of  Mr  Carey  of  rhUadelphia,  in  opposition  to  the  tbenrr  of  RJcardo. — EnrroE. 


forming  the  road  The  opemtion  is  more  circuitous,  but  the  result 
is  the  same. 

In  point  of  fact,  the  {iroprietor  has  contributed  to  the  public 
expenditure  in  pmitortion  to  the  value  of  Iii.s  licM.  For  many 
years  he  contributed  to  works  of  general  utility  executed  iu  more 
remote  parts  of  the  country,  and  at  length  a  road  has  been  made 
in  a  dimction  which  is  profitable  to  him.  The  ^toss  amoimt  of 
taxes  which  he  has  paid  may  be  compared  to  shares  taken  in  a 
Government  enterprise,  and  the  annual  augmentation  of  rent  which 
he  ilerives  frtjui  the  fonnatiou  of  this  new  road  may  be  comjiared 
to  dwideiuis  upon  these  shares. 

Will  it  be  said  that  a  proprietor  may  pay  taxes  for  ever,  without 
receinng  anything  in  return  ?  .  .  .  .  Rut  this  just  comes  back 
to  the  case  we  have  already  put.  The  amelioration,  although 
etfected  liy  the  complex  and  somewhat  questionable  process  of 
taxation,  may  be  considered  as  made  by  the  proprietor  at  his  own 
cost,  in  proportion  to  the  partial  advantage  he  derives  from  it. 

1  have  put  the  case  of  a  road.  1  might  have  cited  any  other 
instance  of  Crovemraent  inter\'ention.  Security,  for  example, 
contributes  to  give  value  to  laud,  like  capital,  or  laliour.  But 
who  ]iays  for  this  sectuity  ?  The  proprietor,  tlie  capitalist,  the 
labourer. 

If  the  State  expends  its  revenue  jmliciously,  the  value  expended 
will  reappear  and  be  replaced,  in  some  fonu  or  other,  in  the  hands 
of  the  proprietor,  the  capitalist,  or  the  labourer.  In  the  case  of  the 
proprietor,  it  must  take  the  form  of  an  increase  in  the  value  of  Uis 
land  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  State  ex^iends  iLs  revenue  inju- 
diciously, it  is  a  misfortune.  The  tax  is  lost;  and  tliat  is  thu  tiu- 
]>ayera  look-out.  In  that  case,  there  is  uo  augiuentation  of  the 
value  of  the  land,  but  that  is  no  fault  of  the  proprietor. 

But  for  the  prwliice  of  the  soil  thus  augmented  in  value,  by  tlio 
action  of  Goven»ment  and  by  individual  industrj',  do  the  consumers 
of  tlie  neighbouring  town  pay  an  enchanced  price  1  Jn  other  words, 
does  the  interest  of  the  JEldO  Injcome  a  cluirge  on  each  quarter  of 
wheat  which  tlie  tield  produces  ?  If  wc  paid  fonuorly  XI 5  for  it, 
shall  we  now  be  obliged  to  pay  more  than  £15  i  That  is  an  in- 
terestijig  question,  seeing  that  justice  and  the  universal  harmony 
of  interests  depend  on  its  solution. 

I  answer  boldly,  jVo. 

No  doubt  the  proprietor  will  now  get  £5  more  (I  assume  the  rate 
of  interest  to  be  5  per  cent.)  ;  but  he  gets  Uiis  addition  at  the  ex- 


penee  of  nobody, 
greater  prtifit. 

The  ticld  we  have  supposetl  having  been  formerly  at  a  distance 
from  t!io  market,  was  raiule  to  produce  Uttlo,  and  on  account  of  the 
difficulty  of  transit  wliat  was  sent  tti  market  sold  at  u  high  price. 
Now,  production  is  stimulated,  and  transport  made  cheaper,  a  greater 
quantity  of  wheat  comes  to  market,  and  comes  Uiore  at  less  ooat« 
and  is  sold  clieaper.  Whilst  yielding  the  proprietor  a  total  profit 
of  X5,  its  purchaser,  as  we  have  already  said,  may  realize  a  atill 
greater  profit. 

In  short,  an  economy  of  power  lias  been  realized.  For  whose 
benefit?  For  the  benefit  of  Itoth  of  the  contracting  jMirties.  Ac- 
cording to  what  law  is  tliis  gain  distributed  ?  Aoconlinjj  to  the 
law  which  we  have  described  in  tlie  case  of  capital,  seeing  tliat 
this  aujnncntJttion  of  value  is  itself  i:ji]>ital. 

When  capital  increases,  the  jwirtion  fulling  to  the  proprietor  or 
capitalist  increases  in  absolute  vidue  and  diminishes  in  relative 
value ;  while  the  portion  lallinj;  to  the  labourer  (or  consxmHsr) 
increases  both  in  absolute  aud  relative  value 

Observe  how  this  takes  pluca  In  proportion  as  civilisation  ad- 
vances, lands  wliich  are  situated  near  populous  centi-es  rise  in  value 
Proiluctions  of  an  inferior  kind  in  siich  j^laces  give  way  to  produc- 
tions of  a  superior  description.  First  of  all,  pasture  gives  way  to 
cereal  crops,  then  cereal  crops  give  way  to  market  gardening.  Pro- 
ducts are  brought  from  a  greater  distance  at  less  cost,  so  that  (and 
this  in  point  of  fact  is  incontestable)  meat,  bread,  vegetables,  even 
flowers,  are  sold  in  such  places  cheaper  than  in  neighbourhoods  less 
advanced,  although  manual  labour  cost^  more. 
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.  .  .  Scm'cts  art.  (Xfhanycd  for  srrvicfs.  Frequently  ser- 
vices prepared  beforehand  are  exchanged  for  present  or  futui'e  ser- 
vices. 

The  value  of  services  is  determined  not  by  the  labour  they  exact 
or  have  exacted,  but  by  the  lalxjur  wliich  they  save. 

Now,  in  point  of  ftict,  human  labour  goes  on  constantly  imprtn 
ing  in  elliciency. 

From  these  premises  we  may  deduce  a  phenomenon  which  is  very 
♦  Coluhnted  finnyard  'if  Rnrpumly.— Tn4iwi.*T0B. 
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imporUnt  iu  social  economy,  wliicli  is,  tbat  in  Qnuml  anterior 
laltour  loses  iii  exdiaii^'e  with  present  labour. 

Twenty  ywirH  ago  I  m an ufau lured  u  tuminodity  wliicli  cost  me 
100  days'  lalxiur.  I  propose  an  exchange,  and  I  any  to  the 
purchiUHT,  Give  me  in  exchanjie  a  tliinj;  wliich  cost  you  also  100 
days*  lalxtur.  Pi-obaltly  lie  will  be  in  a  situation  to  make  this  re- 
ply, Tliat  ^Teal  propreas  h^is  Iwen  made  in  twenty  years.  "Wliat 
you  ask  100  days'  labour  for  can  be  made  now  in  70  days.  I 
don't  measui-e  your  service  by  the  time  it  has  cost  you,  but  by  the 
.s»*r\*ice  it  nvnders  me.  That  service  is  eijual  only  to  70  days' 
UiIhjut,  I'lir  in  that  time  I  caJ»  render  it  to  myself,  or  find  one  who 
will  render  it  to  me. 

The  ajiisequence  is  that  the  value  of  capital  goes  on  continually 
dt't<;ri orating,  and  tliat  anterior  labour  and  capital  are  not  so  nnich 
favoiu-ed  as  superficial  economists  believe. 

Apart  from  tear  and  wear,  there  is  no  macliine  a  little  old  but 
loses  value,  for  the  single  reason  that  lietter  machines  of  the  same 
kind  are  made  nowadays. 

The  same  tiling  holds  in  regard  to  land.  There  are  few  soils,  to 
bring  which  iuUj  their  present  state  of  culture  and  fertility,  baa 
not  cost  more  labo\ir  than  would  be  necessary  now  with  our  more 
lifTectivc  nnxlern  appliances. 

Tills  is  what  ha]>]ieus  in  the  uvikal  case,  but  not  necesaanly  so. 

Anterior  labour  may,  ut  the  present  day,  render  greater  servic^js 
tlian  it  did  fonuerly.  This  is  rare,  but  it  sometinies  happens.  For 
txiuii])le,  1  store  up  wine  which  cost  me  twenty  days'  labour  to 
jModuce.  Had  1  sold  it  inmiediately,  my  labour  would  have 
yielded  me  a  c**rtain  remuneration.  I  have  preserved  my  wine ; 
it  baa  imjtroved;  the  succeeding  vintage  has  failed;  in  short,  the 
price  has  risen,  and  my  remuneration  is  greater.  Wliy?  Because 
I  render  a  greater  amoimt  of  service — my  customers  woidd  have 
greater  difficulty  in  procuring  themselves  such  wine  than  I  myself 
exjjerienced — I  satisfy  a  want  which  has  become  greater,  more 
fell.  etc. 

This  is  a  consideration  wlilch  must  always  be  looked  to. 

Tliere  are  a  thousiuad  of  us.  Eiu:h  has  his  piece  of  land,  and 
clears  it  Some  time  elapses,  and  we  sell  it.  Now  it  so  happens 
tliat  out  of  1000  there  are  998  who  never  receive  as  many  days' 
pr&sent  laliour  in  exchange  for  their  land  as  it  cost  them  formerly; 
and  this  just  because  the  miterior  labour,  which  was  of  a  ruder 
and  less  efficient  description,  does  not  render  as  great  an  amount 
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of  service  comparatively  as  present  labour.  But  there  are  two  i 
the  proprietors  \ihose  labour  has  betn  more  iutelliyeut,  or,  i!"  ytju 
will,  more  succesafuL  Wheu  they  briaig  their  laud  to  market, 
Uicy  find  that  it  is  capable  of  rendering  service  which  cannot  be 
rivalled.  Kvery  man  says  to  hiuukilf,  It  would  cost  ine  a  great 
deal  to  render  tliis  serWco  to  myself,  therefore  I  must  pay  well  for 
it,  for  T  am  quite  cerUiiu  that  it  would  coet  me  more  to  obtain  what 
I  am  in  quest  of  by  my  own  exertions. 

Tliis  is  just  the  case  of  the  celebi-ated  vineyard,  the  Clos-Vougeot, 
and  it  is  tlie  same  case  as  that  of  the  muu  who  tiitds  a  diamond,  or 
possesses  a  hue  voioe,  or  other  {)ersonid  advantages  or  peculiari- 
ties, etc 
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In  my  neighbourhood  there  is  much  uncultivated  land.  A 
stranger  asks,  "VMiy  not  cultivate  this  field  ?  Because  tlie  soil  is 
bad.  But  here,  alongside  of  it^  you  have  another  of  the  same 
fpiulity  which  ts  cultivated.  To  tliis  objection  the  native  has  no 
iinswer. 

Was  he  wrong  in  the  first  aii-swer  he  gave,  namely,  /(  is  had) 

No.  The  ruaaon  which  induces  him  not  to  dear  new  fields  is 
not  that  they  ai'e  bad,  for  there  are  excellent  iiclds  wliich  also 
remain  uncultivated.  His  reason  is  that  it  would  cost  him  more 
to  bring  tliis  field  into  the  same  state  of  cultivation  as  the  adjoin- 
ing held  which  is  cultivated,  than  to  buy  the  latter. 

Now,  to  any  thinking  man  this  proves  incontestably  that  the 
field  1ms  no  intrinsic  value. 

(Illustrate  tliis  idea  by  considering  it  in  various  points  of  view.)* 

*  Of  these  intended  tterdopmonta  none,  unfortnnatoly,  oxiit;  bnt  wo  may  be 
permitted  to  notico,  briefly,  the  twu  prinoipal  omuequencea  of  tho  state  of  matt«m 
supposed  by  the  author. 

1.  Two  ficlilH,  tho  ime  rultivated,  A,  the  otlicx  iiiiculKvat4?d,  B.  being  lappoaed  of 
identical  quality,  tite  amount  of  Uibiiur  furmei-Iy  duvntMl  to  tho  cloarance  of  A  is 
aaiumed  as  the  Docessary  nieasuro  of  thu  niuoDnt  of  labour  rcr[u!rt.>d  fur  ttio  dcarstioe 
of  B.  We  may  «ven  nay  that,  on  acoount  of  our  now  snjicrior  knowlt'dgo  of  agricol- 
tarc,  of  our  implements,  of  onr  improved  moaxta  of  com rautiica Iron,  cto^  &  Eru 
nmoont  of  labour  woald  now  be  neccssnry  to  bring  B  into  culiivatiuti  than  was 
fiirmcrly  rf-iininrnl  in  the  cwse  of  A.  If  land  had  Talue  in  itself,  A  would  be  worth  all 
that  it  coat  to  bring  it  lulu  culture,  plu4  tomething  additional  far  its  natural  ffrtjrtitt~ 
five  powcn;  that  ia  tu  lay,  oinch  moro  Chan  tho  sun  now  required  to  bring  B  into 
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tbe  same  state.  Now  it  is  just  the  reverse.  Tbe  field  A  is  worth  less  since  we 
bay  it  rather  than  bring  B  into  cnlttvation.  In  purchasing  A,  then,  we  pay  nothing 
for  the  natural  productive  powers,  since  the  price  does  not  even  compensate  the 
original  cost  of  bringing  it  into  cultivation. 

2.  If  the  field  A  produces  1000  measures  of  com,  the  field  B  when  caltiTated 
must  be  supposed  to  produce  the  same  quantity.  The  reason  why  A  was  formerly 
cultivated  was,  that  formerly  1000  measures  of  com  amply  remunerated  all  the 
labour  required  both  for  its  original  clearance  and  its  annual  cultivation.  The 
reason  why  B  is  not  cultivated  is,  that  now  1000  measures  of  com  would  not  re> 
mnnerate  the  same  amount  of  labour,  or  even  a  less  amount,  as  we  have  just  before 
remarked. 

And  what  does  this  show  ?  Evidently  that  the  value  of  hnman  labour  has  risen  in 
relation  to  com ;  that  a  day's  labour  is  worth  more  wages  estimated  in  com.  In  other 
words,  com  is  obtained  with  less  effort,  and  is  exchanged  for  a  less  amount  of  labour ; 
and  tiie  theory  of  the  progrculve  deamess  of  the  mearu  of  suiMUUnee  i»  erroneous.— 
Editoh. 
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Men  are  always  anxiously  on  the  outlook  for  something  rixetl. 
We  meet  sometimes  with  restless  and  unquiet  spirits  who  have  a 
craving  for  risk  and  adventure.  But,  taking  mankind  in  the  gross, 
we  may  safely  affirm  that  what  they  desire  is  to  Ije  tranquil  as 
regards  their  future,  to  know  what  they  have  to  count  upon,  and 
be  enabled  to  make  their  arrangements  beforehand.  To  be  con- 
vinced how  precious  fixity  is  in  their  eyes,  we  have  only  to  observe 
how  very  anxious  men  are  to  obtain  for  themselves  government 
employments.  Nor  is  this  on  accoimt  of  the  honour  which  such 
places  confer,  for  there  are  many  of  these  situations  where  the  work 
is  not  of  a  very  elevated  description,  consisting  in  watching  and 
vexing  their  fellow-citizens,  and  prying  into  their  affairs.  Such 
places,  however,  are  not  the  less  sought  after — and  why  ?  Because 
they  confer  an  assured  position.    Who  has  not  heard  a  father  speak 

•  See  the  author's  brochore,  Maudit  Argent.  — Editoe. 
t  See  the  author's  brochure,  Oratuite  du  Credit. — EniTOR. 
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thus  of  his  son :  "  I  am  aoliciiing  for  Uim  a  place  as  a  candidate  or 
aupernumenuy  in  such  or  such  a  goverament.  office.  It  is  a  pity, 
no  doubt,  that  so  costly  an  education  is  required — an  education 
which  might  have  ensured  his  success  in  a  more  hriUiant  career. 
As  a  public  functionary  he  will  not  get  rich,  but  he  is  certain  to 
live.  He  will  always  have  bread.  Four  or  five  years  hence  he 
will  begin  to  receive  a  salary  of  thirty  jxiuuds  a  year,  which  will 
rise  by  degrees  to  a  hundi*e<l  and  twenty  or  a  hundred  und  sixty. 
After  thirty  years'  sen'ice,  he  will  l>e  entitled  to  retire.  Hia  liveli- 
hood then  is  secured,  and  he  must  learn  to  live  upon  a  small 
income,"  etc. 

Fixity,  then,  has  for  most  men  an  irresistible  attraction. 

And  yet,  when  we  consider  the  nature  of  man,  and  of  his  occ\i- 
pations,  fixity  would  seem  to  1«  iuoompuliblo  with  them. 

Go  back  in  iuuigination  to  the  origin  of  human  society,  and  you 
will  have  difficulty  in  compreliending  how  men  can  ever  succeed 
in  obtaining  from  the  tronmiunily  a  fixed,  assured,  and  constant 
quantity  of  the  means  of  suKsisteaee.  Yet  this  is  one  of  those 
phenomena  which  strike  us  less  because  we  Imve  them  constantly 
before  our  eyes.  We  have  public  fimctiouaries  who  receive  fixed 
aalaries  ;  proprietors  who  can  count  beforehand  on  their  revenues ; 
men  of  fortune  who  can  calculate  on  their  dividends ;  workmen 
who  earn  every  day  the  same  wages.  Apart  from  the  considera- 
tion of  money,  which  is  oiJy  employed  to  facilitate  eichiuiges  and 
estimates  of  value,  we  perceive  that  what  is  fued  is  the  quantity  of 
the  means  of  subsistence,  the  value  of  tlie  satisfactions  received  by 
the  various  classes  of  workmen.  Kow,  1  maintain  that  tliis  fixity, 
which  by  degrees  extends  to  all  men  and  all  department^i  (if  indus- 
try, is  a  miracle  of  civilisation,  and  a  marvellous  eQect  of  that 
social  state  which,  in  our  day,  is  so  madly  decried. 

For,  let  us  go  Wk  to  a  primitive  sociaJ  state,  and  suppose  a 
nation  of  himters,  or  fishers,  or  shepherds,  or  warriors,  or  agrieul- 
ttirists,  to  be  told,  "  In  proportion  as  you  advance  on  the  road  of 
prfjgress,  you  \^"ill  know  more  and  more  hefon-hand  what  amount 
of  enjoyment  will  be  secured  to  you  for  each  your,"  they  would  not 
believe  us.  They  would  reply,  "  That  must  always  de])«ud  on 
somethingwhich  eludes  calculation, — the  inconstancy  of  tlie  seasons, 
etc,"  Tlie  truth  is,  tliey  could  form  no  idea  of  the  ingenioius  efforts 
by  means  of  which  men  have  succeeded  in  establishing  a  sort  of 
mutual  assurance  between  all  places  and  all  times. 

Now,  this  mutual  assurance  against  all  the  risks  and  chances  of 
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the  future  is  entirely  dependent  on  ft  branch  of  human  science 
which  I  shall  denominate  experiment^il  statisties.  This  department 
of  science,  dei>ending  as  it  does  upon  experience,  admits  of  indefi- 
nite progress,  and  consei|UC'nUy  the  fixity  of  which  we  have  spoken 
also  admits  of  indefinite  pr(>gn\ss.  That  fixity  is  favoured  by  two 
circumstances  which  are  permanent  in  their  ojieration :  1^»  Men 
desire  it.  2rf/y,  They  acquire  every  day  greater  facilities  for  re- 
alizing it. 

Before  sliowing  how  this  fixity  is  estabHshed  in  human  tionsac- 
tiona,  in  which  it  is  little  thought  of,  let  us  first  of  all  see  how  it 
operates  in  a  transaction  of  whicli  it  is  the  special  objects  The 
reader  \n.\\,  in  this  way,  comprehend  what  1  mean  by  experimental 
stati.stiL'a. 

A  number  of  men  have  each  a  house.  One  of  these  houses  h^i- 
peuH  U>  be  burnt  down  and  its  owner  is  ruined.  All  the  rest  im- 
mediately t^ke  alarm,  and  each  saya  to  himself.  "  The  same  thing 
may  Iia[>i>en  Ui  me."  We  caimot  be  surprised,  then,  tiiat  Uiese 
proprietors  should  unite  and  divide  the  risk  of  such  accidents  a* 
much  as  possible,  by  establishing  a  mutual  assurance  against  fire. 
The  bargain  is  very  simple — here  is  its  formula  :  "  If  the  house  of 
one  of  us  is  burnt  down,  the  rest  will  club  to  make  good  the  loss  to 
the  man  who  is  burnt  out." 

By  this  means  each  proprietor  acquires  a  double  security ;  in  the 
first  instance  he  must  take  a  small  share  in  all  losses  of  this  nature; 
but  then  ho  is  assured  that  he  will  never  liimself  be  obliged  to 
suffer  the  whole  loss  arising  from  any  such  miafortime. 

In  reality,  and  if  we  extend  the  calculation  over  a  great  number 
of  years,  we  see  tliat  the  proprietor  makes,  so  to  spciik,  a  bargain 
with  himself.  He  sets  aside  a  sufKeient  fund  to  repair  the  misfor- 
tmies  which  may  afterwaids  befall  him. 

This  is  asaocialion.  Indeed  it  ia  to  arrangements  of  this  nature 
that  the  Socialists  give  exclusively  the  name  of  association.  When- 
ever speculation  intervenes,  association,  as  they  think,  disappears. 
It  is  imjirovetl  and  perfected,  as  I  think,  and  as  we  shall  after- 
wards see. 

What  has  led  the  iwoprietors  to  associate,  to  enter  into  this 
mutual  assm'anco,  is  the  love  of  fixity,  of  security.  They  prefer 
known  risks  to  risks  which  are  unknown,  a  multitude  of  small 
risks  to  one  great  one. 

Their  design,  however,  has  not  yet  been  completely  attained,  and 
there  is  still  much  uncertainty  in  their  position.     Each  of  them 


_  (ly.  "  If  accidents  are  multiplied,  my  g^wta  will  become  iusup- 
pomble.  In  any  case,  I  should  like  to  know  beforehand,  and  to 
have  insured  in  the  same  way  my  furuitiixe.  my  merchandise,  etc." 

It  wouhl  seem  that  sucli  inconveuieacies  belonj;  to  the  nature  of 
things,  and  tliat  it  is  impossible  for  men  to  get  rid  of  them.  After 
each  step  of  progress  we  are  tempted  to  think  that  all  has  been 
accomplished.  How,  indeed,  can  we  elmle  tliia  w?iccrtfli7i/y,  which 
depends  upon  accidents  still  imkuown  to  us  i 

lint  mutual  assiu'ance  has  developed  in  the  social  state  an  expe- 
rimental knowledge,  namely,  tlie  avenige  annual  proportion  between 
the  values  lost  by  accident  and  the  values  assured. 

Having  made  all  the  necessary  calculations,  a  company  or  an 
individual  says  to  the  proprietors,  "  In  entering  int<i  a  mutual 
aasiuuncc,  you  have  wished  to  piu*chase  freedom  from  anxiety,  and 
the  indeterminate  quota  which  you  rcsen'e  annually  to  cover  acci- 
dents Is  the  price  which  you  pay  for  this  inununity.  But  if  you 
do  not  know  what  this  price  is  beforehand,  yovu-  tranquillity  is 
never  perfect.  I  now  propose  to  you,  therefore,  another  expedient. 
In  consideration  of  a^xt'd  annual  premium  which  you  shall  i>ay 
me,  I  take  upon  myself  all  your  chances  of  accidents,  I  will 
insure  you  all,  and  here  is  the  capital  which  will  guarantee  the  ful- 
filment of  my  engagement." 

The  proprif^tors  accept  the  proposal,  even  although  this  fixed 
premium  should  amount  to  somewhat  more  than  the  sura  wliicli 
their  mutual  assurance  cost  them ;  for  their  object  is  not  so  much 
to  save  a  few  shillings  as  to  obtain  perfect  repose  and  freedom  from 
anxiety. 

At  this  poiat  the  Socialists  pretend  that  the  principle  of  associa- 
tion is  destroyed.  For  my  part»  I  Uiink  it  is  improved,  and  on  Uie 
rood  to  other  improvements  to  which  I  can  see  no  limits. 

But,  say  the  Socialists,  the  assured  have  no  longer  any  mutual 
tie.  They  no  longer  see  each  other  and  come  to  a  common  under- 
standing. Intermediary  ])arasites  have  come  among  them,  and  the 
proof  that  the  proprietors  are  now  paj'ing  more  than  is  required  to 
cover  accidents  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  the  izisurers  obtain 
Ini^  profits. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  answer  this  objection. 

First  of  all,  association  exists,  but  under  another  form.  The 
premium  contributed  by  the  assured  is  still  the  fund  which  is  to 
make  good  the  losses.  The  assured  have  found  the  means  of 
remaining  iu  the  association  without  taking  part  in  its  business. 


This  is  e^-idently  au  advauta^je  to  each  of  them,  seeinj?  that  the 
deslgu  tliey  liave  in  view  is  neverUieless  aUaiued;  and  the  pos- 
sibility of  ruiuaiiiiwg  iu  the  assooiatioa  whilst  they  have  their 
indepeiuleuce  of  ruovemeut  and  free  use  of  their  faciillies  restui-ed 
to  tlicm,  is  just  the  characteristic;  of  social  pwtgreBS. 

As  regards  the  profit  ohtained  by  the  intermediate  party,  it  ia 
easily  explained  and  jtistified.  The  assured  remaiu  associated  for 
the  purpose  of  repairing  accidents  an<l  making  j»ooil  what  is  lost. 
But  a  company  has  stepped  in  which  offers  them  the  followiug 
advantages:  !«/,  It  takes  away  whatever  of  uncerluinly  reuminetl 
in  the  position  of  the  assured ;  2diy,  It  fi'ees  tlieni  fnim  all  care  and 
trouble  in  connexion  with  accidents.  These  are  seroiees,  and  the 
rule  is,  service  for  service.  The  proof  that  the  intervention  of  the 
company  is  a  service  jiossessed  of  value  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  it  is  freely  accepted  and  jiaid  for.  The  Socijilists  only  make 
themselves  ridiculous  when  they  declaim  acjainst  such  middlemen. 
Do  they  intrude  themselves  into  comiuercial  transactions  by  force? 
Have  they  any  other  means  of  introducing  themselves  and  their 
services  than  by  saying  to  the  parties  with  whom  they  deal,  "  I 
will  cost  you  some  trouble,  but  I  will  save  you  more  "  ?  How, 
then,  can  they  be  called  parasites  or  even  intermediaries? 

I  affirm,  moreover,  that  association  thus  transformed  ia  on  the 
direct  road  of  progress  in  every  sense. 

In  fact,  companies  which  expect  to  realize  profits  proportioned 
to  the  extent  of  their  business,  promote  insurances.  To  aid  tlicju 
in  this  they  have  agents  in  all  quarters,  they  establiali  credits,  they 
devise  a  thousand  combinatiuns  to  increase  the  number  uf  tlie 
assured — in  other  words,  of  the  asaocUtfcd  paitiea.  They  undertake 
a  multitude  of  risks  which  were  imknown  to  the  primitive  mutual 
insurance  associations.  In  short,  association  is  extended  progres- 
sively t*>  a  greater  numlwr  of  men  and  things.  In  proportion  as 
this  development  takes  place,  the  companies  find  they  can  lower 
their  prices  ;  they  are  even  forced  by  competition  to  do  so.  And 
here  we  again  get  a  glimpse  of  the  great  law,  that  profit  soon 
escapes  from  the  hands  of  the  producer  to  settle  in  those  of  the 
consumer. 

Nor  is  this  all:  companies  insure  each  other  by  reassurances,  so 
that,  with  a  Wew  to  providing  for  losses,  which  is  tlie  jirincipol 
object  in  view,  a  thousand  associations  scattered  over  England, 
France,  Germany,  and  America,  are  melted  into  one  grand  and 
unique  association.     And  what  is  the  result  ?     If  a  house  is  burnt 
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down  at  Bordeaux,  Paris,  or  elsewhere,  the  proprictore  of  the 
whole  world,  Enj^lisli,  Belgians,  Germana,  Spaiiuuxls,  club  together 
and  repair  the  disaster. 

This  is  an  example  of  the  degree  of  power,  universality,  and 
perfection,  which  may  be  reached  by  means  of  free  and  voluntary 
association.  But  to  attain  this  they  must  be  left  free  to  manage 
Uieir  owu  business.  Now,  what  liappcned  when  the  Socialists, 
those  great  partisans  of  association,  were  in  jxiwer  i  Tlieir  chief 
businesH  was  to  threaten  association  in  every  form,  and  principally 
association  fur  insurance.  And  why  ?  Just  because,  in  order  to 
render  itself  more  universal,  it  adopted  those  expedients  which 
left  each  of  its  meml)er8  in  a  state  of  independence.  How  little 
these  uufortunatAJ  Socialists  understand  the  social  mechanism  I 
They  would  bring  us  back  Ut  the  rude  and  primitive  forms  wliich 
association  assumed  when  society  was  in  its  infancy,  and  they 
wovdd  suppress  all  progress  under  the  pretext  that  it  has  departed 
fntui  these  fonns. 

We  Khali  see,  liy-and-by,  thai  from  the  same  prejudices,  the 
same  ignorance,  arise  their  incessant  declamations  against  tn/rr«rf. 
The  inltrest  and  ww/w  are/jw;/i,  and,  couseiiutintly,  improved  forms 
of  reniunHration  for  the  use  of  labour  and  cajjital. 

Tlie  wages-system  [suUarUit]  has  been  peculiarly  the  butt  of  the 
Socialists.  Tliey  have  almost  gone  the  length  of  representing  it  as 
a  modified,  and  not  greatly  mrxlitied,  system  of  slavery  and  thral- 
dooL  At  all  events,  they  see  in  it  only  a  bargain  which  is  one- 
sided and  leonine,  founded  on  liberty  merely  in  appearance,  an 
oppression  of  the  weak  by  the  strong,  or  the  tyranny  of  capital 
over  hibour. 

Continually  wrangling  about  new  institutions  to  be  foimded,  tlie 
Socialists  display  in  theii*  common  hatred  of  existing  institutions, 
and  especially  of  the  system  of  remuneration  by  wages,  a  striking 
unanimity.  If  they  cannot  attain  unity  as  to  the  new  social 
organization  to  be  established,  they  are  at  least  niarvelloualy 
united  in  calumniating,  decrying,  rimning  down,  hating,  and  making 
hated,  eveni'thing  which  actually  exists.  I  have  assigned  the 
reason  for  this  ebcwhere.* 

Much  unfortunately  takes  place  which  is  beyond  the  domain  of 
philosophical  discussion ;  and   the  Socialist  propaganda,  seconded 
by  an  ignorant  and  cowardly  press,  which,  without  avowing  Social- 
ism, seeks  for  popularity  in  fashionable  declamations,  has  suc- 
*  Beo  P«rt  I.,  clinpten  i.  and  U. 
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ceeded  iu  instilling  hatred  of  the  wagea-system  into  the  minds  of 
the  very  people  who  live  by  wages.  Workmen  have  become  dis- 
gusted with  this  form  of  remuneration.  It  appears  to  them  unjust, 
humiliating,  and  odious.  They  tliiuk  it  brands  them  with  the 
mark  of  servitude.  They  desire  to  participate  on  another  principle 
in  the  distribution  of  wealth.  Hence  they  have  fallen  passionately 
in  love  with  the  most  extra\'agant  Utopia?.  They  had  but  one 
step  to  take,  and  they  have  taken  it  Wh«n  the  revolution  of 
February  broke  out,  the  grand  object  of  the  working  classes  was  to 
get  rid  of  wages.  Upon  the  means  of  accomplishing  this  they 
consulted  their  oracles;  but  when  these  oracles  did  not  remain 
mute,  they  followed  the  usual  intjde  by  giWng  olwcure  utterances, 
in  wliich  the  word  which  predominated  was  association^  as  if 
oAsocittti/yn  and  uxiye^  were  inconiiMitible.  Then  the  workmen 
would  try  all  the  forms  of  this  lilwrty-giving  association ;  and,  to 
impart  to  it  greater  attraction,  they  were  pleased  to  invest  it 
with  all  the  charms  of  Solidarity,  and  attributed  to  it  all  the  nierita 
of  Fnitemity.  For  the  moment,  one  would  have  been  led  to  believe 
that  the  human  heart  itsell"  had  been  about  to  undergo  a  grand 
transformation,  and  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  self-interest,  in  order 
to  give  place  to  the  principle  of  sjTupathy.  IJy  a  singidar  contra- 
diction, they  hoped  ii-om  association  to  reap  at  once  all  the  glory 
of  self-sacrifice,  and  material  profits  of  hitherto  unhearrl-of  amonnt 
They  fell  d(»wu  before  the  statue  of  Fortune,  prayed,  and  decreed 
to  themselves  the  glory  of  martyrdom.  It  seemed  as  if  tlH.>se 
workmen,  thus  misled,  and  on  the  point  of  being  seduced  into 
a  career  of  injustice,  felt  it  necessary  to  shut  their  eyes  to  their 
true  position,  to  glorify  the  methods  of  spoliation  which  had  Ijeen 
taught  them  by  their  apostles,  and  place  them  co>'ered  with  a  veil 
in  the  sanctuary  of  a  new  revelation.  Never,  perhajis,  bad  so 
many  and  such  dangerous  errors,  so  many  and  such  gross  contm- 
dictions,  found  their  way  before  into  the  human  brain. 

I^t  us  inquire,  then,  what  wages  really  are,  and  consider  their 
origin,  form,  and  effects.     Let  us  trace  the  subject  to  its  foundation, 
and  make  sure  whether,  in  the  development  of  humanity,  wa 
constitute  retrogression  or  pn>gie8.s — whether  in  receiving  wages" 
there  be  anything  humiliating  or  degrading,  or  which  can  in  any 
degree  be  allied  witli  slavery. 

Services  are  exchanged  for  ser\'ice8,  labniu-,  efforts,  paius,  cares, 
natural  or  acquired  ability, — these  are  what  we  give  and  receive. 
What  we  confer  on  one  another  is  satisfaction  or  enjoyment    Wliat 
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letermines  the  exchange  is  the  common  advanta^p,  and  its  measure 
is  the  free  a]>precuitiori  of  reciprocal  ser\'ices.  Tlie  various  coia- 
binations  to  which  liuman  transactions  give  rise  have  necessitated 
a  voluminous  economic  vocahulary  ;  hut  the  wonls  Profits,  Interest, 
"Wages,  although  indicating  shades  of  difference,  do  not  cliange  the 
nature  and  foundation  of  things.  We  have  still  the  do  nt  ties,  or 
rather  the  faeio  ut  facias,  which  constitutes  the  basis  of  the  whole 
economic  evulution.* 

The  class  which  lives  by  wages  forms  no  exception  to  this  law. 
Examine  the  subject  attentively,  l^o  these  men  render  services  ? 
Unquestionably  they  do.  Are  seniccs  rendered  to  them  ?  Un- 
doubtedly they  are.  Are  these  senices  exchanged  freely  and 
voluntarily  ?  Do  we  perceive  in  this  kind  of  transaction  any  ap- 
pearance of  fraud  or  violence  ?  It  is  at  this  point,  perhaits,  that 
the  grievances  of  the  workman  begin.  They  don't  go  the  length 
of  pretending  that  they  arc  deprived  of  their  liberty,  but  they  assert 
that  this  lil>eTty  is  mppely  nominal  and  a  mockery,  because  the 
man  whose  necessities  force  the  determination  is  not  really  free. 
It  remains  for  us  to  inquire,  tJien,  whether  the  defect  of  liberty  thus 
understood  does  not  Udong  t<i  the  situation  of  the  workman  rather 
than  to  the  mode  of  his  remuneration. 

WTien  one  man  enters  into  the  senice  of  emother,  his  remunera- 
tion may  consist  in  a  part  of  the  work  produced,  or  in  a  determin- 
ate wage.  In  either  case  he  must  Ijargain  for  this  part  of  the 
product — for  it  may  be  greater  or  less, — or  for  this  wage — for  it 
may  be  higher  or  lower.  If  the  man  is  in  a  state  of  absolute  desti- 
tution, if  he  cannot  wait,  if  he  acts  on  tlie  spur  of  ui^gent  necessity, 
he  must  submit,  and  cannot  get  rid  of  the  other's  exactions.  But 
you  will  observe  that  it  is  not  the  form  of  remuneration  which 
gives  rise  to  this  depeudenoe.  Whether  he  runs  the  risk  of  the 
enterprise  by  stipulating  for  a  shai-e  of  the  product,  or  bargains  for 
a  fijced  remuneration  whether  the  other  gain  or  lose,  it  is  his  pre- 
carious situation  which  gives  hiju  an  inferior  position  in  the  dis- 
cussion which  precedes  the  ammgement.  Tliose  innovators  who 
have  represented  association  to  the  working  classes  as  an  infallible 
remedy  have  misled  them,  and  are  themselves  mistaken.  Tliuy 
can  convince  themselves  of  this  by  observing  attentively  the  cir- 
cumstances in  cases  where  the  indigent  workman  receives  part  of 
the  product  in  place  of  wages.  There  are  assuredly  no  men  iu  the 
country  worse  ofif  tlian  fiahcnneii  or  vinc-dreBflers,  although  they 
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have  the  satisfaction  of  enjoying  all  the  benefiu  which  tho  Social^ 
ista  dciioDiinate,  exclusively,  associaUon. 

But  before  proceeding  to  inquire  into  the  circumstances  which 
intinence  the  quota  of  wages,  I  must  define,  or  rather  describe,  tho 
nature  of  the  tnui  sac  lion. 

Men  have  a  tendency — which  ia  natural,  and,  therefore,  advan- 
tageous, moral,  universal,  indestnictible — to  desire  security  with 
reference  to  tlie  means  of  subsistence,  to  seek  fixity,  and  avoid  un- 
certainty. 

However,  in  the  early  stages  of  society  uncertjiinty  reigns 
supreme,  and  it  has  frequently  astonished  me  that  Political 
Economy  has  failed  to  miuk  the  great  and  hajipy  eiforts  which 
have  been  made  to  restrain  this  uncertainty  within  narrower  and 
narrower  limits. 

Take  the  case  of  a  tril>e  of  hunters,  or  a  nomad  people,  or  a 
colony  newly  founded, — is  there  a  single  man  who  can  say  with 
certaint}'  what  to-morrow's  labour  will  Iw  worth  if  Would  there 
not  even  seem  to  ha  on  incompatiliility  Itctwueu  the  two  ideas,  and 
that  nothing  can  l>e  of  a  more  causal  nature  than  the  result  of 
labour,  whether  applied  to  the  chase,  to  fishing,  or  to  agriculture  ? 

It  ^\^U  be  dilfirult,  then,  to  find,  in  an  infant  society,  anything 
whinh  resembles  stipends,  salaries,  wages,  revenues,  rents,  interest, 
assurance,  etc.,  which  are  all  things  which  have  been  invented  in 
order  to  give  more  and  more  fixity  to  j>er8oual  situatious,  to  get  quit, 
to  a  greater  and  greater  degree,  of  that  feeling  so  painful  to  men 
of  imcertainty  with  reference  to  the  means  of  subsistence. 

The  progress  whitli  has  heen  made  iu  this  direction  is  indeed 
admirable,  although  custom  has  so  familiarized  us  with  this  pheno- 
menon that  we  fail  to  attend  to  it  In  fact,  since  the  results  of 
labour,  and  consequently  the  enjojonents  of  mankind,  may  be  so 
prcfomidly  modified  by  events,  by  unforeseen  circumstances,  by 
the  caprices  of  nature,  the  uncertainty  of  the  seasons,  and  accidents 
of  every  kind,  we  may  ask  how  it  tomes  to  yAss  that  so  great  a 
nmnlier  of  men  find  themselves  set  fi-ee  for  a  time,  and  some  of 
them  for  life,  by  means  of  rents,  sahu-Jes,  and  retiring  pensions,  from 
this  specicB  of  evniiiialiii/,  of  uncertainty,  which  would  seem  to  be 
essentially  part  of  om-  nature. 

Tlie  oflicient  cause,  the  motive  power  of  this  licautiful  evolution 
of  tlie  human  race,  is  tlie  tendency  of  all  men  towards  competency 
and  material  pros]>erity,  of  which  Fixity  is  so  essential  a  part. 
The  means  consist  in  the  substitution  of  a  fixed  imcouditional  bar- 
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pnin  for  one  depenclent  merely  on  nppreciaMe  cliaiices,  or  the 
gradual  abandonment  of  that  jiriniitive  form  of  association  wliidi 
consists  iu  committing  all  tlie  parlies  concerned  irrevocably  to  all 
the  risks  and  chances  of  the  enterprise ;  in  other  words,  the  im- 
provement uf  tLssouiation.  It  is  singular  at  lea^t  that  all  our  great 
modem  reformers  e:cluhit  association  to  us  as  destroyed  by  the 
very  element  winch  inprovea  and  j^erfecU  it. 

In  order  that  men  ttliould  consent  U>  take  upon  themselves,  un- 
conditionally, risks  wliidi  fall  naturally  on  others,  it  is  necessary 
that  a  species  of  knowledge,  which  I  have  called  experimental 
statUtir.*,  slionhl  have  made  some  progress;  for  experience  alone 
can  place  them  in  a  situation  to  appreciate  these  risks,  at  least 
appi-oxiniately,  and  conswiuently  to  appreciate  thr  rti/vc  of  thf  $er- 
vicf  rendered  iu  securing  them  against  such  risks.  Tliis  is  tlie 
reason  why  the  bargains  and  transactions  of  rude  ami  ignorant 
nations  admit  no  stipulations  of  this  nature,  and  hence,  us  I  have 
said,  uncertainty  exercises  over  such  people  uncontrolled  power. 
Were  a  savage,  grown  old,  and  having  laid  up  some  stock  of  game, 
to  take  a  young  hunter  into  his  service,  he  would  not  give  Imu 
fixed  wages,  but  a  sliare  in  the  produce  of  the  chase.  How.  in- 
deed, could  either  of  them,  from  the  known  infer  tlie  unknown  ? 
The  teacliings  of  post  experience  do  not  permit  ikem  to  insure  the 
future  beforehand. 

In  times  of  barl>arism  and  inexperience,  men,  no  doubt,  aaoeiattt 
for  we  have  deuumatrated  that  othensiso  they  could  not  exist ; 
but  association  can  assume  among  Uiem  only  tliat  primitive  and 
elementary  form  which  the  Socialists  represent  as  the  only  one 
wliich  can  8cciu*e  our  future  safety. 

When  two  men  have  long  worked  on  together,  encountering 
equal  risks,  there  at  length  cornea  a  time  when,  from  experience, 
they  can  estimate  and  appreciate  the  value  of  these  risks,  and  one 
of  them  consents  to  take  the  entire  risk  upon  his  own  shoulders, 
in  consideration  of  a  fixed  recompense. 

This  arrangement  is  undoubtedly  a  step  of  progress,  and  it  is 
shnwTi  to  l»e  so  by  the  very  fact  tbnt  it  has  been  eflected  freely  and 
voluntarily  by  the  two  [mrties,  who  would  not  have  entered  into 
it  had  it  not  been  felt  to  bo  for  their  mutual  benefit.  It  is  easy  to 
see  in  wliat  the  benefit  consists.  The  one  partj' gains  by  obtaining 
the  exclusive  management  of  an  undertaking  of  which  he  takes  all 
the  risks  upon  himself;  the  other  by  attaiuiug  tliat  fixity  of  posi- 
tion which  is  80  much  desired.     And  society  at  large  most  be 
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bcBetited  by  having  an  onterpriso,  formerly  subjected  to  two  minds 
ami  two  wills,  liencvfortli  conducted  witli  tiuity  of  views  and  unity 
of  action. 

Hut  althougli  assfjciation  is  modified  in  this  way,  it  by  no  mc-ans 
fallows  tliat  it  is  dis-stilvcd.  Tlie  ctMipeTatinn  of  tlie  two  men  ia 
continued,  although  the  mode  of  dividing  the  product  of  their 
onterjtrise  has  Iwcn  changed.  Association  is  not  vitiated  by  an 
innovation  vnluntnrily  i^treed  to,  and  which  satisfies  all  parties. 

The  Cfi-oj oration  of  anterior  labour  and  present  labour  is  always, 
or  almost  always,  required  in  order  to  realize  new  means  of  satisfac- 
tion and  enjoyment.  Capital  and  labour,  in  uniting  ui  a  common 
undert^iking,  are,  in  the  first  instance,  forced  to  undertake  each  ila 
share  of  the  risk ;  and  this  continues  until  the  value  of  the  risk 
can  be  ex]*eri mentally  cstimatutL  Then  two  tendencies,  which  are 
alike  natural  to  the  human  heai-t,  miuiifest  themselves — I  mean  the 
tendencies  towards  unitt/  of  direction  anAfixiiif  of  situation.  Capital 
then  says  to  labour:  "  Kxperience  bus  taught  us  tliat  your  eventual 
profit  amounts,  on  an  av«raj,'e,  to  so  much.  If  you  wish  it,  I  will 
ensure  you  this  amount,  and  take  charge  of  the  operation,  taking 
upon  myself  the  chances  of  pitifit  or  loss." 

IaItout  may  ix)ssibly  answer :  "  Tliis  proposal  suits  me  very  welL 
Sometimes  I  earn  twenty  pounds  a  year ;  sometimes  I  earn  sixty. 
Tliese  fluctuations  are  very  inconvenient,  for  they  hinder  me  ^m 
regulating  uniformly  my  own  exjwnditure  and  that  of  my  family. 
It  is  an  advantage  to  me  to  f(et  rid  of  tbis  uncertainty,  and  lo 
receive  a  fixed  recompense  of  forty  pounds." 

By  tliis  arrangement  the  terms  of  the  contract  wUl  be  changed. 
They  will  conUnue  to  nnite  fhrir  rfforts,  and  to  shnrr  the  proc^eds^ 
and  consequently  the  association  will  not  be  dissolved ;  but  it  will 
Vte  modified  in  this  way,  that  xbe  capitalist  will  take  all  the  risks 
with  the  compensation  of  all  the  extraordinary  profits,  wliilsi  the 
laboiu*er  will  be  secured  the  advantages  of  fixity.  Such  is  the 
origin  of  AVages. 

The  agreement  may  take  place  in  the  reverse  way.  Frequently 
the  person  who  imdertakes  a  commercial  entf-rprise  says  to  the 
capitalist:  "  Hitherto  we  have  worked  together,  sharing  the  riska 
Now  that  we  are  in  a  situation  to  appreciate  these  risks,  I  propose 
to  make  a  fixed  bargain.  You  have  invested  a  thousand  pounds 
in  the  undertaking,  for  which  one  year  you  receive  twcuty-five 
pounds^  another  year  seventy-five.  If  you  agree  to  it,  I  will  give 
you  lift}'  pounds,  or  5  per  cent  per  annum,  and  fi-ee  you  from  aU 
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risk,  071  cnnditinn  tlmt  I  liave  lienceforth  the  entire  manageTncnt 
of  the  concern." 

The  capitalist  will  probably  answer :  "  Since,  with  great  and 
troublesome  fluctuations,  I  receive,  on  an  average,  only  fifty  pounds 
per  annum,  I  siiould  much  prefer  to  have  that  sum  regularly 
Assured  to  me.  I  shall,  therefore,  allow  my  capital  to  remain  in 
tlie  concern,  but  I  am  to  be  exempted  from  all  risk.  My  activity 
and  intelligence  will  now  be  free  to  engage  in  some  other  under- 
taking.'* 

Tliis  is  an  advantage  in  a  social,  aa  well  as  in  an  individual  point 
of  view. 

We  see  that  men  are  constiuitly  in  quest  of  a  iixed  and  stable 
position,  and  that  there  is  an  incessant  effort  to  diminish  and  cir- 
cumscribe on  all  sides  the  element  of  uncertainty.  'WTiere  two 
men  ^mrticipate  iu  a  common  risk,  this  risk,  having  a  substantive 
existence,  cannot  he  annihilated ;  but  the  tendency  is  for  one  of 
them  to  take  that  risk  ujxjn  himself-  If  the  capitalist  undertakes 
the  risk,  the  labourer's  remuneration  is  Iixed  under  the  uame  of 
«'a<7«t.  If  the  labourer  runs  the  chances  of  profit  or  lo&s,  then 
tJie  remuneration  of  the  capitalist  is  fixed  under  the  name  of 

And  as  capital  is  nothing  else  than  human  services,  we  may  say 
that  capiictJ  and  labour  are  t^vo  words  which  in  reality  express  one 
and  the  same  idea  ;  and,  consequently,  the  same  thing  may  be  said 
of  iuUrcj^t  and  wai/m.  Thus,  where  false  science  never  fails  to  find 
antagonism,  true  science  ever  finds  identity. 

Considered,  then,  with  reference  to  their  origin,  nature,  and  form. 

yt's  have  in  them  nothing  degrading  or  liuniiliating  any  more 
than  interoit  has.  lioth  constitute  the  return  for  present  and  an- 
terior lalwiu-  derived  fmm  the  results  of  a  common  enterprise. 
Only  it  almffst  always  happens  that  one  of  the  two  associate.**  agrees 
to  take  upon  himself  the  risk.  If  it  be  the  present  labour  which 
claims  a  tmiform  remuneration,  the  chances  of  profit  are  given  n]> 
in  considrration  of  wages.  If  it  he  the  anterii>r  labour  which 
claims  n  fixed  return,  the  capitalist  gives  up  Iiis  eventual  chance  of 
profits  for  a  detenuinate  rate  of  inUrtst. 

For  my  own  part.  I  am  convinced  that  this  new  stipulation  which 
13  ingrafted  on  the  primitive  form  of  association,  far  from  destroying 
it,  improves  and  perfects  it.  I  have  no  doubt  of  this,  when  I  con- 
sider that  such  a  stipulation  takes  its  rise  from  a  felt  want,  from 
the  uaturnl  desire  of  all  men  for  stability ;  and,  moreoN'er,  that  it 
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satisfies  all  pnrtieB.  witliout  injury,  l)ut,  on  Uio  contraiy,  by  sernng 
the  interests  of  tlie  public. 

Modem  reformers,  who,  under  pretence  of  having  invented  as- 
Rociation,  desire  io  liriiip  it  itnck  to  its  primitive  and  rudiuieRtAry 
forms,  ought  tu  tell  ua  in  what  respect  these  j£ikv/  harit'iins  we 
opposed  to  jiistice  or  equity,  in  what  respect  they  are  prejudicial 
to  progress,  and  on  what  principle  they  wish  to  interdict  theni. 
They  ought  also  to  tell  us  why,  if  such  stipidations  bear  the  stjunp 
of  barbarisn),  they  are  constantly  and  more  and  more  mixed  up 
with  that  association  wliich  is  represented  as  the  perlection  of 
human  society. 

In  my  opinion,  such  stipulations  are  among  the  most  raarvellouA 
manifestations,  as  they  are  among  the  most  powerful  springs,  of 
progress.  They  are  at  once  the  ]>erfection  and  rewan.1  of  a  past 
and  very  ancient  civilisation,  and  the  starting  paint  of  a  new  and 
imlimited  career  of  future  civilisation.  Ha«l  society  adhered  to 
that  primitive  form  of  association  which  saddles  all  tlie  )Hutie9 
interesKni  with  a  share  of  the  risks  of  an  enterprise,  nint'rty-nine 
otit  of  every  himdred  of  such  enterprises  never  would  have  been 
imdertaken.  The  man  who  at  the  present  day  (mrticipntes  in 
a  score  of  entt^rjirisca  would  have  l>ocn  ti4;d  down  for  ever  to 
one.  Unity  of  design  and  of  will  would  have  been  w^anting 
in  all  commercial  operations;  and  mankind  would  never  have 
tjistod  that  precious  good  which  is  perha|)s  the  source  of  genius — 
stability. 

The  u-ages-xi/Htcm  [salariat],  then,  takes  its  rise  in  a  natural  and 
indestructible  tendency.  Observe,  however,  that  it  satisfies  men's 
desirea  but  imperfectly.  It  renders  the  remimeration  of  worlanen 
luure  uniform,  more  equal,  and  brings  it  nearer  to  an  average  ;  but 
there  is  one  thing  wluch  it  cannot  do,  and  which  their  admission 
to  a  participation  in  profits  and  risks  could  not  accomplish,  namely, 
to  ensiu^  them  employment 

And  here  I  cannot  help  remarking  how  jK>werful  the  feeling  is  to 
which  I  have  made  reference  throughout  the  wIkiIo  uf  this  cliaptcrp 
and  the  verj'  existence  of  which  oiu"  modern  reformers  do  not  seem 
even  to  suspect, — I  mean  men's  aversion  to  uncertainty.  It  is 
exactly  this  very  feeling  which  has  mnde  it  so  easy  for  Socudist 
declaimers  to  create  such  a  hatred  on  the  part  of  the  working 
classes  to  receive  their  remuueratiou  in  the  aliape  of  wages. 

We  can  conceive  three  phases  in  the  condition  of  tlie  labourer : 
the  predominance  of  uncertainty ;  the  predouiiuauce  of  stability ; 
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UTid  an  iiitermtHliate  state,  from  which  uucertainty  U  partly  ex- 
cluded, but  not  stifficjently  so  to  give  place  to  fixity  and  stjihihty. 

What  the  working  classes  do  not  sufficiently  understand  is,  that 
the  association  which  the  Socialists  preach  up  to  them  is  the 
infancy  of  society,  the  period  when  men  are  groping  their  way, 
the  time  of  quick  transitions  and  fluctuations,  of  alternations  of 
plothi)ra  and  atrophy — in  a  word,  the  period  wheu  absolute  un- 
certainty reigns  supreme.  The  wages-system,  on  the  contrary, 
forms  the  intermediate  link  between  uncertainty  and  lixity. 

Now,  the  working;  classes,  lieing  far  as  yet  fmui  feelin.ii  them- 
selves in  a  state  of  stability,  place  their  hopes— like  all  men  ill  at 
ease — on  a  certain  change  of  position.  This  is  the  reason  why  it 
has  been  on  easy  task  for  Socialism  to  impose  upon  them  by  the 
use  of  the  graiid  term  rtasociation.  The  working  classes  fancy 
themselves  pushed  forward,  w^hen  they  are  in  reality  falling 
behind. 

Yes,  these  unfortunate  people  are  falling  hack  to  the  primitive 
and  rudimentary  stiige  of  the  social  moveiuent ;  for  what  is  the 
associution  now  so  loudly  preached  up  to  tliem  but  the  subjection 
of  all  to  all  risks  and  contingencies  ?  This  is  inevitable  in  times  of 
ignonince,  since  fixed  liargains  preHupimse  .some  pnj^Tess  at  least  in 
experimental  statistics.  But  the  doctrine  now  inculcated  is  nothing 
else  than  a  pure  and  simple  revival  of  the  reign  of  imcertainty. 

The  workmen  who  were  enthusiasts  for  association  wheu  they 
knew  it  only  in  theory,  were  enchanted  when  the  revolution  of 
February  seemed  to  render  possible  its  practical  adoption. 

At  that  period  many  employers  of  labour,  either  infected  with 
the  universal  infatuation,  or  giNnng  way  to  their  fears,  ofl'ered  to 
substitute  a  participation  in  the  returns  for  payment  by  wagea. 
But  tlie  workmen  did  not  much  fancy  this  solidarity  of  risk.  They 
understood  very  well  what  was  oClered  them ;  for  in  case  the  en- 
terprise turned  out  a  losing  concern,  they  would  have  had  no 
remuneration  of  any  kind, — which  to  them  was  death. 

We  saw  then  what  would  not  have  been  to  the  credit  of  our 
working  classes,  had  the  lilame  n<it  lain  with  the  pretended  re- 
formers, in  wliom,  unhap]aly,  they  pUoed  confidence.  The  work- 
ing chisses  demanded  a  sort  of  bastard  association  in  which  the 
rate  of  wage-s  wjus  t<i  be  maintained,  and  in  which  they  were  to  bo 
entitled  to  a  share  of  the  profits  without  being  subject  to  any  of  the 
losses. 

The  workmen  would  probably  never  of  tlieiaselves  have  thought 
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of  putiitig  forward  auch  preteusionB.  There  is  iu  humau  uaturo  a 
fund  of  good  sense  and  a  feeling  of  justice  to  wliich  such  bare- 
faced iniquity  is  repu^ant  To  corrupt  man's  heart,  you  must 
begin  by  depraving  his  intellect 

Tliis  is  wlmt  the  leaders  of  tlie  Socialist  school  did  not  fail  bo  do ; 
and  with  this  fact  before  us,  I  am  frequently  asked  whether  their 
intentions  were  not  perverse.  1  am  always  inclined  to  respect 
men's  motives ;  but  it  is  exceedingly  ditticult,  under  such  circum- 
stances, to  exculiHite  the  SociaUsl  chiefs. 

After  having,  by  tlie  unjust  and  persevering  declamations  with 
which  their  huoks  are  lilled,  irritated  the  working  classes  against 
their  employers,  jifter  having  persuaded  them  that  they  were  in  a 
state  of  war,  iu  wliich  everything  is  fair  against  the  enemy,  they 
enveloped  the  idtimatum  of  the  workmen  in  scientific  subtleties, 
and  even  in  clouds  of  mysticism.  They  figured  an  abstract  being 
colled  Society  which  owed  to  eacli  of  its  meml>ers  a  minimum,  that 
is  to  say,  an  assured  means  of  subsistence.  "  You  have,  then,  a 
right,"  they  told  the  workmen,  "  to  demand  a  fixed  wage."  In 
this  way  they  began  by  satisfying  the  natural  desim  of  men  for 
stability.  Then  they  proceeded  to  teach  them  that.  lnde])eudently 
of  wages,  the  workman  should  have  a  share  in  the  profita ;  and 
when  asked  whetlier  he  was  also  to  bear  his  share  of  the  losses, 
their  answer  was,  that  in  virtue  of  State  intervention  and  the 
guarantee  of  the  taxpayer,  they  had  invented  a  system  of  imi- 
veifsal  industry,  protected  from  all  loss.  By  this  means  thej 
removed  all  the  reuiitiiiiug  scruples  of  the  unfortunate  workmeii; 
and  when  the  revolution  of  Febniary  broke  out,  we  saw  them,  as 
I  have  said,  disposed  to  make  tliree  stipulations : — 
ls^  Continuance  of  wages ; 
2d,  Participation  in  profits; 
Zd,  Inmiunity  irom  losses. 

It  may  be  said,  perhaps,  that  these  stipidations  were  neither 
unjust  nor  so  impossible  as  tliey  appeared,  seeing  that  they 
introduced  in  many  enterprises,  ha\iug  reference  to  newspapers, 
railways,  etc. 

I  answer  that  there  is  somethuig  truly  puerile  in  allowing  one- 
self to  be  duped  by  high-sounding  names  appHed  to  very  trivial 
tilings.  A  little  cfiudour  will  at  once  convince  us  that  this  parti- 
cipation in  profits,  which  some  c-oncerns  allow  to  their  workmen 
receiving  wages,  does  not  constitute  association,  or  merit  that  title, 
nor  is  it  a  great  revolution  introduced  into  the  relations  of  two 
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"classes  of  society.  It  is  only  ou  intjenious  and  tiseful  encourage- 
meiit  given  to  workmen  receiving  wages,  under  a  fumi  which  is  nob 
exactly  new,  although  it  has  been  represented  as  an  adhesion  to 
Socialism.  Employers  who,  in  adopting  this  custom,  devote  a 
tenth,  a  twentieth,  or  a  hundredtli  part  of  their  profits,  when  they 
have  any,  to  this  largesse  bcsUiwcil  on  their  workmen,  may  make 
a  great  noise  alwut  it,  ami  proclaim  themselves  the  generous  re- 
novators of  the  social  order ;  but  it  is  rually  miworlliy  of  iKicupyiiig 
more  of  our  time  at  present,  and  1  return  to  my  ai^gmuent. 

The  system  of  payment  by  wages,  then,  was  a  step  of  progress. 
In  the  lirst  instance,  anterior  lalwjur  and  present  labour  were 
^HVPIBaiated  together  with  common  risks,  iu  common  enterprises. 
ttie  circle  of  which,  iu  such  circumstances,  must  have  been  very 
limited.  If  society  had  not  discovered  other  combinations,  no 
important  work  could  ever  have  been  uudeitakeu.  Men  would 
have  remained  hunters  and  tishers,  and  there  might  have  been 
perhaps  some  rude  attempts  at  ajrricidtui*e. 

Afterwards,  iu  obedience  to  the  double  feeling  wliich  prompts  ua 
to  seek  stability,  and,  at  the  same  time,  retain  the  direction  of  those 
operations  of  which  we  must  enconnter  the  risks,  the  two  asso- 
ciates, without  putting  an  end  to  the  association,  seek  to  supersede 
the  joint  hazard  by  a  fixed  bai^gaiu,  and  a4p*ee  that  one  of  them 
should  give  the  other  a  fixed  remmieration,  and  take  upon  himself 
the  whole  risk,  along  with  tlie  exclusive  direction  of  the  enterprise. 
WTien  this  fixity  appUes  to  the  anterior  labour,  or  capital,  it  is 
called  interest;  wheu  it  applies  to  the  present  labour,  it  is  called 
%pagex. 

But,  as  I  have  already  said,  wages  serve  only  imperfectly  to 
constitute  a  state  of  stability  for  a  certain  class  of  men,  or  of 
secm'ity  in  regard  to  the  means  of  subsistence.  It  is  one  step,  and 
a  very  marked  one,  towards  the  realization  of  this  benefit,  and  so 
dilUcult  that  at  first  sight  we  should  have  thought  it  impossible  ; 
but  it  does  not  eflect  its  entire  realization. 

And  it  is  perhaps  worthy  of  remark  in  passing,  that  fixity  of 
situation,  stability,  resembles  in  one  respect  all  the  great  resiUts 
of  which  mankind  are  in  pursuit  We  are  always  approximatiug 
to  such  results,  but  we  never  fully  attain  them.  For  the  veiy 
reason  that  stability  is  a  good,  a  benefit,  we  must  always  be 
j^  making  ofibrts  more  and  more  to  extend  its  domain  ;  but  it  is  not 
^H  in  our  nature  ever  to  obtain  oomplete  possession  of  it  We  may 
^M     even  go  the  length  of  saying  that  t^  obtain  such  possession  would 
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not  be  dusiifible  for  mau  iu  his  present  state.  Absolute  good  of 
whatever  kind  would  put  an  end  to  all  desire,  all  effort,  all  com- 
bination, all  thought,  all  foresight,  all  virtue.  Perfection  excludes 
the  notion  of  i^erfectibility. 

Th(i  working  classes  ha\nng  then,  with  the  lapse  of  time,  and  the 
progress  of  civilisation,  reached  the  improved  system  of  payment 
hy  wages,  have  not  stopped  short  at  that  point,  or  relaxed  their 
efforts  to  realize  stability. 

No  doubt  wages  come  in  with  certainty  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
day's  work  ;  but  when  circumstances — as,  for  example,  an  industrial 
crisis,  or  a  protracted  illness — have  intemipted  work,  the  wages  are 
intt^rrupted  also.  Wliat,  then,  is  the  workman  to  do  ?  Are  he  and 
his  wife  and  children  to  be  deprived  of  food  ? 

He  has  but  one  resource,  ajid  that  is,  to  Mve,  while  employed, 
the  means  of  supplying  his  wants  in  sickness  and  old  age. 

But,  in  the  individual  case,'  who  can  estimate  lieforehand  the 
comparative  length  of  time  in  which  ho  has  to  assist^  or  he 
assisted^ 

What  cannot  be  done  in  the  individual  case  may  bo  found  more 
practicable  with  reference  to  tlie  masses  in  virtue  of  the  law  of 
averages.  The  tribute  paid  by  the  workman  while  employed  to 
provide  for  his  sup[Kirt  in  periods  of  stoppage  answers  the  pur{)ose 
much  more  effectually,  and  with  much  more  regularity  and  cer- 
tainty, when  it  is  centralized  by  association,  than  when  it  is  aban- 
doned to  individual  chauees. 

Hence  tlie  origin  of  Friendly  Societies — admirahle  institutions 
which  benevolence  had  given  birth  to  long  before  the  uarae  of 
Socialism  was  ever  heard  of.  It  would  be  diltici  Jt  to  say  who  was 
their  inventor.  The  true  inventor,  I  believe,  was  the  felt  want  of 
some  such  institutions — the  desire  of  men  for  something  fixed,  the 
restless  active  instinct  which  leads  us  to  remove  the  obstacles 
which  mankind  encounter  in  their  progress  towards  stability. 

1  have  myself  seen  friendly  societies  rise  up  spontaneously,  more 
than  five-and-twenty  years  ago,  among  the  most  destitute  labourers 
aud  artisans  of  the  poorest  villages  in  the  department  of  the 
Landes. 

The  obvious  design  of  these  societies  is  to  equalize  enjoyments, 
and  to  spread  and  distribute  over  all  periods  of  life  the  wages 
earned  iu  days  of  health  and  prosperity.  In  all  localities  in  which 
they  exist,  these  societies  have  conferred  immense  benefits.  The 
contributors  are  sustained  by  a  feeling  of  security,  a  feeling  the 
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Qus  and  coiutolalory  whicli  can  enter  tlie  lieart  of  man  in 
IjfT^age  here  below.  Moreover,  they  feel  their  reciprocal 
(lependf^nce  and  their  usefulness  tu  eath  other.  They  see  at  what 
jioint  the  j>rosi»erity  or  adversity  of  each  individual,  or  of  each 
jirofcssiun,  hec<imcs  the  urosymrity  or  adversity  of  all. 

Tliey  nieot  toj^'ther  on  certain  occasions  for  relij^ioua  worship, 
as  provided  hy  their  rules ;  and  then  they  are  called  to  exercise 
over  each  other  that  vigilant  surveillance  so  proper  to  inspire  self- 
respect,  which  ia  Uie  firat  and  most  difficult  st«p  in  the  march  of 
civilisation. 

Wliat  has  hitherto  ensured  the  success  of  these  societies, — a 
success  which  has  been  slow,  indeed,  like  everything  which  con- 
cerns the  masses, — is  liberty :  of  this  there  can  be  no  doulit. 

The  natural  danger  which  they  eucoiuiter  is  the  removal  of  the 
sense  of  respousibUity.  It  is  never  without  creating  great  dangers 
and  great  dillioullies  for  the  future,  that  we  set  an  individual  free 
from  the  anisequences  of  his  own  acta.* 

Were  all  our  citizens  to  say,  "  We  will  club  together  to  assist 
those  who  cannot  work,  or  who  cannot  ilnd  employment,"  we 
should  fear  to  see  develofted  to  a  dangerous  extent  man's  natural 
tendency  to  idleness;  we  should  fear  that  the  laborious  would 
soon  become  the  dupes  of  the  slothful.  Mutual  assistance,  then, 
implies  mutual  surveillance,  without  which  the  common  fund 
would  stiou  be  exhausted.  This  reciprocal  surveillance  is  for  such 
association  a  necessary  guarantee  of  existence — a  security  for  each 
contributor  that  he  shall  not  be  made  to  play  the  part  of  dupe ; 
and  it  constitutes  l>cside8  the  true  moraUty  of  the  institution.  By 
this  means,  we  see  drmikenuess  and  debaucherj'  grixdually  diBapj>ear ; 
for  what  right  could  that  man  have  to  assistance  from  the  common 
fund  who  has  brouglit  disease  and  want  of  employment  npou  him- 
self by  Iiis  own  vicious  habits  ?  It  is  this  surveillance  which 
re-establishes  that  responsibility  which  the  association  might 
otherwise  tend  to  enfeeble. 

Now,  in  order  that  this  surveillance  should  operate  beneficially, 
friendly  societies  must  be  free  and  select,  and  have  the  control  of 
their  own  nde.s,  as  well  as  of  their  nwn  funds.  It  is  necessarj' 
also  tlmt  they  should  be  able  to  suit  their  ndes  to  the  requirements 
of  each  locality. 

Suppose  Government  to  interi'ere,  it  is  easy  to  see  the  part 
which  it  would  phiy.     Its  first  business  would  be  to  lay  hold  of  all 

*  See  post,  Chapter  xx.,  on  lifjrpOfuihUit^i, 
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tliese  fluids,  under  the  pretence  of  ceutralizing  them ;  and  Ufgive 
a  colour  to  the  proceediug,  it  would  promise  to  enlarge  the  fiind* 
from  resources  taken  from  the  taxpayer.  "Ib  it  not,"  it  M-ould 
he  said,  "  very  natural  and  verj-  just  that  the  State  should  contribute 
to  so  iJ^reat,  so  (generous,  so  philanthropic,  so  humane  a  w<irk  ? " 
This  is  the  first  injustice — to  introduce  the  element  of  force  into 
the  8rx;iety,  and,  along  with  the  contributions,  to  obtrude  citizens 
who  have  no  right  to  a  share  of  the  fund.  And  then,  under  pre- 
tence of  unity,  of  solidarity,  the  State  would  set  itself  to  fuse  all 
these  associations  into  one,  subject  to  the  same  rules. 

But,  I  would  ask,  what  will  become  of  the  morality  of  the 
institution  when  ita  funds  are  augmented  by  taxation ;  when  no 
one  except  a  government  official  lias  an  interest  to  defend  the  com- 
mon stock ;  when  eveiy  one,  instead  of  feeling  it  his  duty  to 
prevent  abuses,  will  take  pleasure  in  favouring  them ;  when  all 
mutual  surveillance  has  ceased ;  and  when  to  feign  disease  would 
only  be  to  play  off  a  good  trick  on  the  Government  ?  The  Govern- 
ment, to  do  it  justice,  is  well  disposexl  to  defend  itaolf;  but  being 
DO  longer  able  to  avail  itself  of  private  action,  it  must  necessarily 
substitute  otlicial  action.  It  will  name  examiners,  controllers, 
inspectors.  Countless  formalities  will  l>e  interposed  Iwtween  want 
and  assistance.  In  short,  what  was  originally  an  admirable  institu- 
tion will  be  transformed  into  a  mere  department  of  police. 

The  Stat«  will,  in  the  first  instance,  perceive  only  the  advan- 
tage of  swelling  the  mob  of  its  creatures,  of  multiplying  the  jdacea 
at  its  disposal,  and  of  extending  its  patronage  and  elecUoneoting 
influence.  It  will  not  remark  that  in  arrogating  to  itself  a  new 
function,  it  has  assumed  a  new  responsibility, — a  responsibility 
which  I  venture  to  designate  as  fcarfuL  For  what  must  the  im- 
mediate consequence  be  ?  The  working  classes  will  no  longer  re- 
gard the  coninioii  fund  as  a  property  wliich  tliey  administer  and 
keep  up,  and  the  limits  of  which  are  the  limits  of  their  rights. 
They  will  soon  accustom  Llicmselves  to  regard  assistance  in  cases 
of  sickness  or  want  of  employment,  not  as  proceeding  from  a 
limited  fund,  prepared  by  their  own  foresight^  but  as  a  debt  due  to 
them  by  society.  Its  resources  will  appear  to  them  unbounded, 
and  they  will  never  be  coiiUsnted  with  their  share.  The  Stale  will 
find  itself  under  the  necessity  of  demanding  constant  additions  to 
the  budget.  Encomitering  opposition  in  that,  the  Govermueut  will 
find  itseli'  involved  in  inextricable  dilhcultics.  Abuses  will  go  OD 
increasing,  which,  year  after  year,  they  will  shrink  from  reforming. 
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until  on  explosion  comes  ttt  last.  And  then  il  will  be  found  that 
have  to  deal  lA-ith  a  population  which  can  no  longer  act  for  itself, 
which  expects  everything  from  n  miuLsier  or  a  prefect,  even  sub- 
sistence, and  whose  ideas  are  so  far  perverted  as  to  have  lost  all 
ratioual  notions  of  Kight,  rroiwrty,  Liberty,  or  Justice. 

Snch  are  some  of  tlie  reasons  which  alarmed  mo,  I  confess,  when 
I  saw  laloly  that  a  Commission  of  the  Legislative  Asseuibly  had 
been  chai^jed  to  prepare  a  project  of  law  on  friendly  societies.  It 
Btruck  me  that  the  hoiu-  of  their  destruction  was  approaching,  and 
it  a(Hicte<l  me  the  more  that  I  had  thought  a  great  future  was  in 
store  fur  them,  could  we  only  preserve  them  In  the  brnciut;  air  of 
liberty.  Is  it  then,  I  would  ask,  so  very  difficult  a  thing  to  leave 
men  to  make  a  trial,  to  feel  tlieir  way,  to  make  a  choice,  to  find 
themselves  mistaken,  to  rectify  their  mistakes,  to  infonn  themselves, 
to  act  in  concert,  to  manage  their  own  property  and  their  own  in- 
terests, to  act  for  themselves  uii  tlieii'  own  proper  risk  and  peril, 
and  on  their  own  responsibility  /  Is  it  not  evident  that  this  is  the 
way  to  make  them  really  men  ?  Shall  we  never  cease  to  begin  witli 
the  fatal  hypothesis  that  all  governors  are  guardians,  and  the 
governed  only  children  ? 

i  maintain  that,  left  to  the  vigilance  of  the  pai-tics  interested, 
our  Friendly  Societies  have  before  them  a  gr*jat  future,  and  I  re- 
quire no  other  proof  of  tliis  than  what  has  taken  place  on  tlie  other 
aide  of  the  Channel. 

*'  In  England,  individual  foresight  has  not  waited  for  Government 
impulse  to  organize  a  powerfid  and  reciprocal  association  between 
the  working  classes.  For  a  long  j)eriod,  fret:  associations,  udmiii- 
isLeriog  their  own  affairs,  have  been  founded  in  all  the  principal 
towns  of  Great  Britain,"  etc.     ..... 

*'  The  total  uund>er  of  these  associations  for  the  United  Kinj^d(mi 
amounts  to  33,223.  including  not  less  than  3,052,000  individuals — 
otie  half  the  adult  population  of  Great  Britain.*'     .... 

"  Tliis  great  confederation  of  the  working  classes,  tins  institution 
of  eflective  and  practical  fraternity,  rests  on  the  most  solid  basis. 
Their  revenue  is  five  millions  sterling,  and  their  accumulated 
capital  amoimte  to  eleven  millions  and  two  hundred  thousand 
poxinds." 

"  It  is  upon  this  fund  that  the  contributors  draw  when  out  of 
employment  We  are  astonished  to  see  how  England  rallies  from 
the  immense  and  profound  perturbations  which  her  gigantic  imhi-s- 
try  experiences  from  time  to  time  and  almost  periodically — and 
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the  exjilanation  of  tlie  phenonieuon  is,  to  a  great  extent,  to  be 
foiind  in  the  facta  now  staUHi" 

"  Mr  Roebuck  wished,  on  accoiint  of  the  great  importance  of 
the  question,  that  the  Clovermnent  vould  aasuuu  the  inUiativt.  by 
taking  the  question  into  its  own  lianda.  .  .  .  Tliis  was  opj>use<i  by 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer," 

"Where  individual  interests  are  sufficient  for  their  own  free 
govommeut,  ijowor,  in  Kuglaud,  jmlges  it  useless  to  intei-prwe  its 
action.  It  watches  from  above  to  see  that  all  goes  on  regiUarly; 
but  it  leaves  to  every'  man  the  merit  of  his  exertions,  and  the  care 
of  administoriuji;  his  atlairs,  acconiiny  to  his  own  notions  and  oon- 
venient^e.  It  is  to  this  independence  of  her  citizens  Uiat  Kngland 
assuredly  owes  a  iwrtion  of  iier  groatuess  as  a  nation/'  * 

It  niigbt  have  been  added  that  it  is  to  that  independence  also 
that  the  citizens  owe  their  experience  and  j>ersonal  wortli.  To 
that  iudejwndence,  too,  the  P^iglish  Cioveniment  owes  its  relative 
freedom  from  responsibility,  and  consequently  ite  stability. 

Among  the  institutions  Avhich  may  take  their  rise  from  Friendly 
Societies,  when  tliuy  shall  have  made  that  advimce  which  lias 
scarcely  yet  been  begun,  I  shoidd  give  the  first  place,  on  account 
of  their  social  imj>f)rtan<;i%  to  the  labourers  Caissc  dn  JtrlraiJf.'f- 

There  are  persons  who  treat  such  au  int^titution  as  a  chimera. 
Such  people^  no  doubt,  pretend  to  be  acquainted  with  the  extreme 
limits,  as  regards  Stability,  I)cynnd  which  the  human  race  is  not 
|>crmitted  to  go.  I  would  ask  tliem  a  few  simple  questions :  If 
they  had  never  known  anything  beyond  the  socJal  state  of  tho^e 
barbarous  tribes  who  live  by  hunting  and  fishing,  would  they  have 
been  able  to  anticipate  t\w.  existence,  1  do  not  say  of  our  present 
land  revenues,  of  (lovernmcnt  funds,  and  fixeil  salaries,  but  even 
of  the  system  of  payment  by  wa^es,  which  is  the  first  step  towards 
fixity  in  the  comlitiou  of  the  poorest  classtis  ?  And  tlien.  if  tliey 
had  never  seen  anything  iMjyond  this  wages-system,  as  it  exists  in 
countries  which  have  not  yet  displayed  the  spirit  of  association, 
woidd  they  have  ventured  to  pnxlict  the  destinies  reserved  for 
FrUncUy  iiockim  as  we  find  them  at  work  in  our  own  day  in  Eng- 
land ?  Do  they  imagine  that  these  first  3te|>s  of  prngress  were 
more  e^sy  than  it  is  for  us  to  eslAblish  CamtiA  de  JidratUf  is 
this  third  step  more  difficult  to  take  than  the  otiier  two  ? 

•  Extract  from  Im  Preut,  ^1A  June  1650. 

-f-  t'aiue  de  lieirniu,—K  friendly  oucnmnlution  society  which  tus  for  object  to 
providu  for  tlw  labourer  in  his  ul<1  ago. — Soo  an  account  of  these  CaU»e*  iSe  HetraiU 
iu  Diotionaairf  <h>  VEcom^mif  P<Wi(i</ti«,  t  i.  p.  255, — Tiukkij^tov. 
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For  myself,  I  ««  clearly  that  mankind  thirst  after  stability.  I 
»ce  them,  century  after  centur>%  adding  to  their  incomplete  cou- 
qneata,  for  the  benefit  of  one  class  or  another,  and  this  by  marvel- 
lous processes,  wliich  would  seem  to  be  much  above  individual  in- 
vention, and  I  confess  that  I  dare  not  venture  to  predict  at  what 
poijit  men  will  stop  short  on  t!ie  road  of  progreaa. 

One  tliinf;  is  certain,  that  these  Caisstts  dr.  liHraUr  are  univer- 
sally, unanimously,  ardently  desired  by  all  our  workmen ;  and 
very  naturally  so. 

I  have  fretjuently  interrogated  them,  and  T  have  always  found 
that  the  great  pain  and  grief  of  their  existence  is  not  the  severity 
of  their  work,  nor  the  smallness  of  their  wages,  nor  even  the  irrita- 
tion which  the  spectAcle  of  iuei|uulily  is  ealcuhitetl  to  excite.  Xo, 
what  aHecta  them,  discourages  them,  pains  them,  tort-ures  them,  is 
their  uncertainty  as  regards  the  future.  Whatever  prnfyssion  we 
may  belong  to,  whether  we  are  public  fimctionaries,  or  men  of 
indt^I>t!ndent  fortune,  or  landed  proprietors,  or  merchants,  physi- 
cians, lawyers,  soldiers,  magistmies,  wo  enjoy  without  perceiWng  it» 
.eonsec|uently  without  acknowledging  it,  the  progress  which  has 
^^een  realized  by  Society — so  that  we  cannot  comprehend  the  tor- 
ture of  uncertainty.  Let  us  place  om^elves,  then,  in  the  situation 
of  a  workman,  of  an  artisan  who,  on  getting  up  every  morning,  is 
hainited  by  such  thoughts  as  these:  "  I  am  young  and  robust;  I 
work  on,  and  sometimes  harder  thaji  my  neiglibours,  and  have  less 
leisure  than  they.  Ami  yet  1  have  difficiUty  in  pixividing  for  the 
modest  wants  of  myself  and  of  my  wife  and  children.  But  what 
will  Income  of  me,  what  will  become  of  them,  when  old  age  or  dis- 
ease shall  have  palsied  my  arm  ?  To  provide  for  those  days  of 
helplessness  by  saving  from  my  wages  would  require  self-control 
and  j)rudence  almost  superhuman.  Yet  in  spite  of  siekne-ss,  I  have 
the  prospect  of  enjoying  happiness  by  means  of  a  l-'riendly  inwiety. 
Old  age.  however,  is  not  an  eventuality ;  it  will  come  inevitably 
and  without  fail.  Eveiy  day  T  feel  its  nppn»ach  ;  it  will  soon  over- 
take me  ;  and  then,  after  a  life  of  honest  laltour,  what  prospe-ct  have 
1  before  me  ?  For  myself  the  garret,  the  hospital,  or  the  jail;  for 
my  wife,  bpggar>';  for  my  ibiuyhtiir,  worse  still.  Oh  for  some  social 
institution  which  would  compel  me  even  by  force,  while  still  young, 
to  sccnre  a  provision  for  old  age  !" 

Such  are  the  thoughts,  fc<d>ly  as  I  have  expressed  them,  which 
every  day,  and  every  night,  and  every  hour,  haunt  the  terror- 
stricken  imaginations  of  vast  numliera  of  our  fellow-men.     And 


wiicn  n  problem  presenta  itself  under  aucli  conditions,  you  may 
very  sure  that  it  is  not  insoluble. 

If  in  their  efforts  to  impart  more  stability  to  their  future,  the 
M'orking  closaes  have  disseminated  alarm  among  tho  other  cJasses 
of  Rociety,  it  has  arisen  from  tlieir  having  given  to  these  efforts  a 
false,  dangerous,  and  unjust  direction.  Their  first  idea,  according 
to  French  custom,  has  been  to  attack  the  treasury;  to  found  the 
CaisneH  dt  BttraiU  on  the  oonLributions  of  the  taxpayer,  and  to 
bring  into  play  the  State  and  the  Law,  that  is  to  say,  to  secure  all 
tho  profits  of  s|)oliatiou  without  incurring  the  dangers,  or  bearing 
t!ie  shame  of  it. 

It  is  not  from  this  quarter  of  the  social  horizon  that  the  institu- 
tion so  much  desired  by  the  working  classes  may  bo  expected  to 
come.  The  Caisse  tie  Briraitc,  in  order  that  its  origin  may  be  in 
keeping  with  its  end  and  design,  and  to  ensin*  its  being  useful, 
solid,  and  respectable,  must  proceed  from  the  working  classes  them- 
selves, must  be  the  fruit  of  their  exertions,  their  energy,  their  saga- 
city, their  experience,  their  foresight  It  must  be  supported  by 
their  contributions,  and  fed  and  nourished  by  their  sacriticea.  All 
they  have  to  ask  from  Government  is  liberty  of  action  and  repres- 
sion of  fraud. 

But  has  the  time  come  when  a  Caisse  de  Reiraiit  for  the  working 
classes  is  possible  ?  I  think  it  has.  In  order  that  an  institution 
which  brings  new  stability  to  the  interests  of  a  class  should  be 
established,  a  certain  amount  of  anterior  progress  is  necessary.  It 
is  necessary  that  a  certain  stage  of  civilisation  shmdd  have  been 
reached  by  the  Society  in  the  midst  of  wliich  such  an  institution  is 
to  be  estaldishwl,  a  healthful  atmosphere  must  be  prepared  for  it. 
If  I  am  not  mistaken,  it  is  to  friejtdly  societies,  with  the  material 
resources  which  tliey  create,  and  the  spirit  of  association,  the  expe- 
rience, the  foresight,  and  tho  senpe  of  dignity  which  they  infuse 
into  the  working  classes,  that  wo  are  to  owe  the  establishment  of 
those  kiudrod  institutions  which  pronde  for  the  old  age  of  the 
workman. 

For  if  you  obser^'e  what  is  going  on  in  England,  you  will  be 
satisfied  tliat  all  such  tilings  are  bound  up  to^e.ther  and  depend 
upon  each  other,  and  that  one  step  of  progress,  in  order  to  be 
attainable,  must  be  preceded  by  another  step  of  progress. 

In  Kngland  all  the  adults  to  whom  it  is  an  object  to  join  l)enefit 
societies  have  done  so  of  tlieir  own  accord  ;  and  tliat  is  a  point  of 
veiy  great  importance,  seeing  that  operations  of  this  kind  require 
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to  be  conducted  on  a  great  scale,  and  according  to  the  law  of 
averages. 

These  societies  are  possessed  of  large  accumulnted  capitals,  and 
have,  besides,  considerable  annual  revenues. 

We  cannot  help  tliinking  that,  with  the  advance  of  civilisation, 
the  prodigious  siuus  wliii'h  these  societies  now  re<juire  to  pay  to 
their  memlwrs  will  liecome  proportionally  sraaller  and  smaller. 

Good  health  is  one  of  the  l>euefita  which  civilisation  develops. 
The  healing  art  raalces  prc^jress ;  machinery  performs  the  harder 
and  more  pninfiil  part  of  la1>our;  longevity  increases.  All  these 
causes  tend  to  lessen  the  calls  on  sm-h  ossociationa 

A  still  more  decisive  and  infallible  symptom  is  the  disappear- 
ance of  great  commernial  crises  in  England.  Such  convulsions  have 
had  their  origin  sometimes  in  sudden  manias  with  which  the  Eng- 
lish are  now  and  then  seized  for  enterprises  which  are  more  than 
hazardous,  and  which  entail  a  great  loss  of  cajiital ;  sometimes  they 
arise  from  great  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  footi,  the  consequence 
of  restrictive  laws,  for  ib  is  evident  that  when  the  price  of  bread 
and  butcher's  meat  is  ver\'  high,  all  the  restourees  of  the  people  are 
absorbed  in  the  piux-hase  of  necessaries,  and  other  brances  of  trade 
languish,  and  a  stO]>page  of  manufactures  is  the  inevitable  result 

The  first  of  these  causes  is  now  disapi)eariug  under  the  teachings 
of  eiperience  and  public  discussion ;  and  we  can  already  foresee 
that  the  English  nation,  which  in  former  days  threw  itself  into 
American  loans,  Mexican  mines,  and  railway  schemes  with  such 
sheep-like  credulity,  will  now  be  much  less  a  dupe  than  others  to 
Califomiim  illusions. 

What  shall  1  say  of  yree  Trade,  the  triumph  of  which  is  due  to 
Mr  Oobden,  not  to  Sir  Robert  Peel ; — for  the  apostle  wotJd  always 
have  called  forth  a  statesman,  but  the  statesman  could  not  have 
dispensed  with  the  apostle.  Here,  then,  we  have  a  new  power 
ushered  into  the  world,  which  I  hope  will  go  far  to  do  away  with 
commercial  stoppages  and  con\nil9ionR.  Restriction  Inus  the  admit- 
ted tendency  and  eft'ect  of  placing  many  of  the  nianufnctures  of  the 
country,  and,  consequently,  part  of  its  population,  in  a  precarious 
nituation.  As  those  piled-up  waves  which  a  transient  force  keeps 
for  a  moment  above  the  level  of  the  sea  have  a  constant  tendency 
to  descend,  so  factitious  industries,  surrctundcd  on  every  side  by 
victorioiis  couipetition,  have  a  constant  tendency  to  collapfie.  A 
modification  in  a  single  article  of  a  single  home  or  foreign  tariff 
may  bring  ruin  to  them;  and  then  comes  a  crisis.     The  varia- 
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lions  ill  the  price  of  a  commodity,  moreover,  are  mneli  prenter 
wbeii  you  limit  the  iiuld  of  competitiou.  Surround  a  department, 
or  a  (liatrict,  with  custom-houses,  and  you  render  the  iluctuation 
of  prices  much  more  marked.  Liberty  acts  on  the  principle  of 
inaurauce.  bi  diifereut  countries,  and  in  successive  years,  it  com- 
pensates bad  harvests  by  good  onesu  It  sustains  prices  thus 
brought  back  to  the  average.  It  is  a  levellinj^  and  equalizing  force. 
It  contributes  to  stability,  and  it  combats  instability,  which  is  the 
great  source  of  convulsions  and  stoppages.  There  is  no  exaggera- 
tion in  asserting  that  the  first  fruit  of  Mr  Cobden's  work  will  be 
to  lessen  many  of  those  tlangers  which  gave  rise,  in  England,  to 
friendly  societies. 

Mr  Cobden  has  undertaken  another  task  which  will  have  a  not 
less  beneficial  intluence  on  the  stability  of  the  labourer's  lot,  and  I 
doubt  not  lit'  will  succeed  in  it  j  for  good  sernce  in  the  cause  of 
truth  is  alwiiys  trimnpliaiit.  I  refer  to  his  efforts  for  the  supjires- 
sion  of  war,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  for  the  infusion  of  the  spirit 
of  peace  into  that  public  opinion  by  which  the  question  nf  peace 
or  war  cornea  alwuys  to  be  decided.  War  constitutes  always  the 
greatest  disturbing  force  to  which  a  nation  can  be  subjected  in  its 
industry,  in  its  commerce,  in  the  disposal  r»f  its  oa])ital,  even  in  its 
tastes.  Conseijuently,  it  is  a  powerful  i-ttiise  of  derangement  and 
tineasijioss  to  those  classes  who  have  difficulty  in  changing  their 
employment.  The  more,  of  course,  this  disturbing  force  is  les- 
sened, the  less  ouurous  will  the  burdens  be  wliiuh  fall  upon  benefit, 
societies. 

On  the  other  hand,  by  dint  of  progress,  by  the  mere  lapse  of' 
time,  the  re-sources  of  these  societies  ^viU  be  extended ;  and  a  day 
will  come  when  they  can  undertake  something  more  decisive — ^with 
a  view  to  lessen  the  instability  which  is  inherent  in  human  aflairs. 
These  societies  might  then  be  transformed  into  Catsafs  dt  Iicirai/t\ 
or  institutions  for  old  age,  and  tliis  will  undoubtedly  happen,  since 
it  is  the  ardent  and  univorsal  desire  of  the  working  classes  that  it 
should  be  so. 

And  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  wliile  material  circmnstauces 
thus  jMive  the  way  for  such  a  transformation,  moral  circmnstances 
arising  from  the  influence  of  these  very  societies  tend  in  the  sjiniLi 
direction.  Tlieae  societies  devoloii  among  the  working  classes 
habits,  qualities,  and  virtues,  the  possession  and  ilitViision  of  which 
are  in  this  respect  an  essential  preliminary.  Wlien  we  examine 
the  matter  closely,  we  must  be  convinced  that  the  creation  of  such 
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societies  presupjxjses  a  very  advance*!  stage  of  civilisation.  They 
are  at  once  its  effect  and  its  rewani.  They  could,  in  t'uct,  have  no 
existence  if  men  had  not  been  pi'oviously  in  the  habit  of  meeting, 
of  acting  in  concert,  and  of  managing  in  common  their  own  affnirs; 
they  could  not  exist  if  men  were  prone  to  vices  which  induce  pre- 
mature n\i\  age ;  nor  conld  they  exist  were  the  working  chiasea 
brouglit  to  think  that  everything  is  fair  as  against  the  public,  and 
that  a  coimu<jn  fund  is  tliu  object  at  which  every  one  intent  un 
fraud  may  legitimately  take  aim. 

In  order  tlmt  tlie  establishment  of  Cavae.i  de  Rftraiic  should 
not  give  rise  to  discord  and  misunderstanding,  the  wcrrking  classe-s 
should  be  mode  to  feel  that  they  must  depend  upon  nobody  hut 
themselves  ;  that  the  common  fund  nnist  be  voluntarily  created  liy 
those  who  are  to  have  the  bcneht  of  it ;  and  that  it  is  supremely 
unjust  and  anti-social  to  call  for  co-operation  l^m  other  classes, 
who  are  to  have  no  share  in  the  advantage,  and  who  can  only  be 
made  to  concur  by  means  of  the  tax-gatherer,  that  is  to  say,  by 
means  of  f(}rce.  Now,  we  have  not  yet  got  that  length — so  far 
from  it  that  the  frequent  appeals  to  the  State  show  us  but  too 
plainly  what  are  the  hopes  and  pretensions  of  the  working  classes. 
They  tliink  that  their  benefit  society  should  be  fed  and  aliment^ 
by  IState  subventions  like  Uiat  for  public  functionaries.  And  thus 
it  is  tluit  one  almse  always  gives  rise  to  another. 

But  if  these  Caisses  rfe  Rftraitr  are  to  be  maintained  excliwively 
by  the  parties  interested,  may  it  not  l>e  said  that  they  exist  already, 
fleeing  that  life  assurance  companies  present  combinations  which 
enahle  every  workman  to  provide  for  the  future  by  the  sacrifice  of 
the  present  1 

I  have  dwelt  at  great  length  upon  friendly  societies  and  Caisses  de 
Urtruiic,  although  these  institutious  are  oidy  indirectly  connected 
with  the  subject  of  this  chapter.  I  have  given  way  to  the  desire 
to  exhibit  mankind  marching  gradually  on  to  the  conquest  of 
stability,  or  mther  (for  stability  implies  something  stationary), 
emerging  victorious  from  their  struggle  with  uncniainiy — un- 
certainty, tliat  stantling  menace  which  mars  all  the  enjoyments  of 
life,  that  sword  of  Damocles  which  seems  so  fatally  8uaj>ended  oxer 
the  human  destinies.  Tliat  this  menace  may  be  progressively  and 
indefinitely  rendered  less  formidable  by  reducing  to  an  average  the 
risks  and  chances  of  all  times,  of  all  places,  and  of  all  men,  is 
certainly  one  of  the  most  admirable  social  harmonies  which  cau  be 
presented  to  the  view  of  the  philosophic  economist. 


ea 

We  mtist  not.  however,  conclude  that  this  victorr  depends  tipon 
these  two  institutions,  the  establishniGnt  of  which  may  be  niort  or 
leas  accidental  No;  did  experience  even  demonstrate  these  in- 
stitutions to  be  impracticable,  the  human  race  would  not  the  less 
find  its  way  to  fixity.  It  is  enough  to  know  that  uncertainty 
IB  an  e%il,  iu  order  to  be  assured  that  it  will  he  incessantly*  and, 
sooner  or  later,  successfully,  combated ;  for  such  is  the  law  of  our 
nature. 

If,  aa  we  have  seen,  the  system  of  remunerating  labour  by  wages 
is,  as  rejs'ards  stability,  a  more  advanced  form  of  association  between 
capital  and  hilxjui-,  it  still  leaves  too  much  room  for  the  uuceriaiu. 
As  long  as  he  continues  to  work,  tlie  labourer  knows  on  what  he 
has  to  depend.  But  how  long  will  he  have  employment,  and  how 
long  will  he  be  fit  for  work  i  This  is  what  he  is  ignorant  of,  and, 
as  regards  his  future,  it  places  l»efore  him  a  fearful  jirobleni  for 
solution.  Thf*  uncertainty  which  atfccta  the  capitalist  is  different. 
With  him  it  is  not  a  (juostion  of  life  or  death.  "I  shall  always 
derive  an  interest  from  my  means ;  but  will  that  interest  be  higher 
or  lower?"  That  is  Uie  question  which  afVticta  capital  or  anterior 
lalxnir. 

Sentimental  philanthropists  wlio  see  in  this  a  frightful  inequality 
which  they  dt^siixi  to  get  rid  of  by  artiiicial.  Bometimcs  by  \mjust 
and  violent,  means,  do  not  consider  Uiat  after  all  we  cannot  change 
the  nature  of  things.  Ante-rior  labour  must  necessarily  have  more 
security  than  pn-sent  lal)our,  simply  for  lliis  reason,  tliat  products 
already  created  must  always  present  more  certain  resources  than 
products  which  arc  yet  to  be  creatod  ;  that  sernces  already  rendered, 
received,  and  estimate*!,  prosunt  a  more  solid  foundation  for  ti»e 
future  than  servic-es  which  are  still  in  the  state  of  supply.  If  you 
are  not  surpri-sed  that  of  two  fishei*men.  the  one  who,  having  long 
laboured  and  saved,  possesses  lines,  nets,  boats,  and  some  previous 
supply  of  fish,  is  more  at  ease  as  regards  his  future  than  the  otiier 
who  has  absolutely  noUnng  but  his  willingness  to  take  part  in  the 
work,  why  should  you  1m»  astonislicii  tliat  Uie  social  order  presents 
to  a  certain  extent  the  same  differences  ?  In  order  to  justify  the 
envy,  the  jealousy,  the  absolute  spitcfulness  with  which  the  lal>ourer 
regards  the  capitfllist,  it  would  be  neccssarj'  to  conclude  that  the 
relative  stability  of  the  one  is  caused  by  the  instability  of  the 
other.  But  it  is  the  reverse  which  is  true.  It  is  precisely  tho 
capital  which  pre-exists  iu  the  hands  of  one  man  which  is  the 
giiaraiitee  of  the  wages  of  another,  however  insufhcient  that  guar- 
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antee  nmy  ftpjiear.  Bnt  for  that  capita!,  tlie  uncertaiuty  of  the 
hibuurer  wowkl  Ite  still  greater  and  more  striking.  WotUd  the 
iucrcase,  and  tlie  exteiisiou  to  all,  of  that  uncertaiuty  \>e  any  advan- 
Uigu  to  tlie  lalK>uivr  ? 

Two  men  nin  equal  risks,  whicli  we  may  represent,  for  each,  aa 
e((ual  to  40.  One  of  them  succeeds  so  well,  by  his  Uibour  and  his 
foresight,  that  he  reduces  the  risks  which  affect  him  to  10.  Those 
of  hid  companion  from  tlie  same  cause,  and  in  consequence  of  a 
mysterious  solidarity,  are  reduced,  not  to  10,  but  to  20.  Wlrnt  can 
be  more  just  than  that  the  man  who  has  the  greater  merit  should 
reap  the  greater  reward  ?  Wliat  more  admirable  tlian  that  the 
other  should  profit  by  the  virtues  of  hia  neighbour  ?  Now,  this  is 
just  what  pliilanlhropy  repudiates  imder  the  pretext  that  such  an 
order  of  things  is  op[x)8ed  to  ctiuality. 

Suppose  that  one  hne  day  the  old  fisherman  should  thus  address 
his  companion  :  *'  You  have  neither  boat,  nor  nets,  nor  any  instru- 
ment to  fisii  with,  except  your  handa,  and  you  are  likely  to  make  but 
a  poor  business  of  it  You  have  no  stock  of  proWsions,  and  it  is 
poor  work  to  fish  with  an  empty  stomach.  Come  along  with  me — 
it  is  your  intert'st  aa  well  as  mine.  It  is  yours,  for  I  will  give  you 
a  share  of  the  fish  which  we  take,  and,  whatever  the  quantity  be, 
it  will  at  least  be  greater  than  the  produce  of  your  isolated  exer- 
tions. It  is  my  interest  also,  for  the  additional  quantity  caught 
with  your  asaislauce  will  bo  greater  than  the  share  1  will  have  to 
give  you.  In  short,  the  imiou  of  your  labour  with  my  labour  and 
capit&l«  aa  compared  with  their  isolated  action,  will  produce  a  tmr- 
pfns,  and  it  ia  the  division  of  this  siirplns  which  explains  how 
association  may  be  of  advantage  to  both  of  xis" 

They  proceed  in  this  way  in  the  first  instance ;  but  afterwards 
the  young  fisher  will  prefer  to  receive  every  day  a  fixed  quantity 
of  iish.  His  uncertain  and  fluctuating  profits  are  thus  convertefl 
into  wages,  without  U»e  ad>TUitage8  of  association  being  destroyed, 
and,  by  stronger  reasi'^n,  without  the  association  itself  being  dis- 
solved. 

And  it  is  in  such  circumstances  as  tlicse  that  the  pretimdcd 
pMlantliropy  of  the  Socialists  comes  to  declaim  against  the 
tymnuy  of  boats  and  nets,  against  the  situation,  naturally  lefts 
uncertain,  of  him  who  possesses  them,  and  who  has  come  to 
possess  them  just  because  he  haa  constructeil  Lhem  in  order  to 
obviate  tiiis  uncertainty !  It  is  in  such  circumstances  that  they 
endeavour  to  persuade  the  destitute  young  iisherman  that  he  is 
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the  victim  nf  his  vofunfart/  amin^'oinent  witli  the  old  fisher 
and  that  ho  ought  instantly  to  return  to  his  state  of  isolation '. 

To  aasert  that  the  future  of  the  capitalist  is  less  uncertain  Uian 
that  of  the  workman,  is  just  to  asaert  that  the  man  who  nlrendy 
posaeases  is  in  a  lietter  situation  than  the  man  who  tloes  not  yet 
possess.  It  is  so,  and  it  must  be  so,  for  it  is  for  this  very  rea«oa 
that  men  aspire  t^i  pcissess. 

The  temlency,  tlien,  is  for  men  to  cease  boing  workmen  in  Teoeipt 
of  wages  in  order  to  become  crtpitalista.  This  progress  is  in  con- 
formity with  human  nature.  WTmt  workman  does  not  desire  to 
have  ttHiils  of  bis  own,  a  stock  of  his  owii,  a  warehouse,  a  workshop, 
a  field,  a  dwelling-house,  of  his  own  ?  What  workman  but  asjiirea 
to  liecome  im  employer  ?  Who  is  not  delighted  to  command  alter 
having  long  obeyed  i  Do  the  gre^t  laws  of  the  economic  world, 
does  the  natural  play  of  the  social  organs,  favour  or  oppose  this 
tendency  ?  This  is  the  last  tiuestion  which  we  shall  examine  in 
connexion  with  the  subject  of  wages. 

Can  its  sfilutiou  l>e  attended  witli  any  doubt  ? 

Let  us  revert  once  more  to  the  necessary  evolution  of  production : 

ituitous  utility  substituting  iUelf  incessantly  for  onerous  utility; 
huiuau  uffort-s  constantly  diminishing  iu  rvlutiun  to  each  result,  and, 
when  rendered  disjjosable,  embarking  in  new  enterprises  ;  every 
hoTir's  labour  corresponding  to  an  always  increasing  amount  of 
enjoyment.  How,  frruu  tliese  premises,  can  we  fail  to  deduce  a 
X>rogre8sive  increase  of  u^e/u/  cffeds  to  be  distributed,  con9et|uently 
a  sustained  amelioi-ation  of  the  labourer's  condition,  consequently, 
also,  an  endless  increase  and  progreaaion  of  that  amelioration  ? 

For  here  the  etlect  having  l)efonie  a  cause,  we  see  pn)gress  not 
only  advance,  but  become  accelerate<l  by  its  advance ;  rircs  acfpiircrc 
tumAo.  In  point  of  fact,  from  century  to  century  accumulation  be- 
comes more  easy,  as  the  remuneration  of  lalniur  I wconu^s  more  ample. 
Then  accumulation  increases  capital,  increases  tlie  demand  for 
labour,  and  cjinsea  an  elevation  of  wages.  This  rise  of  wages,  iti 
its  turn,  facilitates  aticuraulation  and  the  transformation  of  the 
paid  labourer  into  a  capitalist.  Between  the  remuneration  of  labour 
and  the  accumulation  of  ca]>ital,  then,  there  is  a  constant  action  and 
reaction,  M'hich  is  always  fa\oumble  to  tlic  lalwuring  class,  always 
tending  to  relieve  tliat  class  from  the  yoke  of  nrgent  necessity. 

It  may  lie  said,  perhaps,  that  I  have  brought  together  here  all 
that  can  dazzle  the  holies  of  the  working  clas.sc3,  and  that  I  have 
concealed  all  that  coidd  cause  them  discouragement     If  there  are 
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tendencies  towanls  eqtiality,  it  may  be  said,  there  are  also  ten- 
dencies towards  inequality.  Wliy  do  you  not  analyze  the  whole, 
in  order  to  explain  the  true  situation  of  the  lalwuring  classes,  and 
thus  briiij?  science  into  accord  with  the  melanclioly  facts  to  which 
it  seems  to  shut  its  eyes  ?  You  show  us  ^tuitous  utility  substi- 
tuted for  onerous  utility,  the  ^ifts  of  God  falling  more  und  more 
into  the  domain  of  comiuuiiily,  and,  by  that  very  fact,  human 
labour  obtaiiiiuji  a  continually  increasing  recompense.  From  tliirf 
increase  of  remuneration  you  deduce  an  increased  facility  of  accu- 
nmlatiou,  and  fitim  tliis  facility  of  accumvdation  a  new  increase  of 
rennmeraLiou,  leadiuj;  to  new  and  still  more  abimdant  accumu- 
lations, and  so  on  ad  infinitum.  It  may  be  that  this  system  is  as 
loj^ical  as  it  is  optimist ;  it  may  be  that  we  are  not  in  a  situation  to 
op]to9e  to  it  a  scientific  refuUition.  But  where  are  the  facts  which 
confirm  it?  Where  do  we  find  realized  this  emancipation  from 
paid  labour  ?  Is  it  in  the  ^»at  centres  of  manufactures  ?  Is 
it  among  the  ajjricuItimU  lal»ourers  ?  And  if  your  theoretical 
predictions  ai-e  not  accomplished,  is  not  this  the  reason,  that 
alongside  the  economic  laws  which  you  invoke,  there  are  other 
laws  which  act  in  an  opposite  direction,  and  of  which  you  say 
notliin^.  For  instance,  why  do  you  tell  us  nothiu«  of  that  c(nu- 
petiLion  which  takes  place  among  workmen,  and  which  forces 
them  to  accept  of  lower  wages;  of  that  urgent  want  of  the 
necessaries  of  life  wliich  piv.sses  upon  the  labourer,  and  obliges 
him  to  submit  to  the  couditious  of  the  capitalist,  so  that,  in  fact, 
it  is  the  most  destitute,  famished,  i8olat«<i,  and  consequently  the 
most  clamant  and  exacting  workman  who  fijces  the  rate  of  wages 
for  all  /  Axi<\  if,  in  spite  of  so  many  obstacles,  the  condition  of 
our  unfortunate  fellow-citizens  comes  to  be  improved,  why  do  you 
not  show  us  that  law  of  population  which  steps  in  with  its  fatal 
action,  multi}dyiug  the  multitude,  stirring  up  competition,  in- 
creasing the  supply  of  labour,  deciding  the  controversy  in  favour 
of  tlie  capitjilist,  and  reducing  the  workman  to  receive,  for  twelve 
or  sixteen  hours'  labour,  only  \rhat  is  iwUaiHnisiable  (that,  forsooth,  is 
the  consecrated  phrase)  to  t/tf  vi/iinienance  of  life? 

If  I  have  not  touched  upon  all  tliese  phases  of  the  question,  the 
reason  ia,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  include  everytliing  within 
the  limits  of  a  single  chapter.  I  liave  alreatly  explained  the 
general  law  of  Competition,  and  we  have  seen  that  tliat  law  is 
far  from  furnishing  any  class,  especially  tlie  poorer  class,  with 
serious  reasons  for  discouragement,     I  shall,  by-und-by,  explain 
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tlie  law  of  Population,  wliicb  will  be  found,  I  hope,  in  its  ^nera! 
effects,  not  more  severe.  It  is  uot  my  fault  ii"  each  great  solution — 
such,  for  example,  as  the  future  of  a  whole  class  of  men — cannot  be 
educed  from  cue  iaolatod  economic  law,  and  consequently  from 
one  cliapter  of  this  work,  but  must  l)e  educed  from  the  iigj^n^«fct& 
of  these  laws,  or  from  the  work  taken  as  a  whole. 

And.  here  1  must  remind  the  reader  of  a  distinrtion,  which  is  hy 
no  means  a  subtlety,  that  when  we  have  to  do  witli  an  efleot,  we 
must  take  good  care  not  to  attribute  it  to  the  action  of  general  and 
providentiid  laws,  if,  on  tlie  contrary ,  it  be  found  to  proceed  from  a 
violation  of  these  very  laws. 

1  by  no  means  ignore  the  cahimities  which,  under  all  forma, — 
exce^ive  labour,  irisullicicnt  wages,  uncertainty  as  to  the  future,  a 
feeling  of  inferiority, — l)ear  hard  upon  those  of  our  fellow-citizens 
who  have  not  yet  been  aUe,  liy  the  acquisition  of  Property,  to  raise 
themselves  to  a  higher  aud  moi*e  comfortable  condition.  But,  then, 
we  must  acknowledge  Uaat  uncertainty,  destitution,  aud  ignoranee 
constitute  the  starting  point  of  the  whole  htmiau  race;  and  this 
being  so,  the  question,  it  seems  to  me,  is  to  discover, — Ijrf,  II'  the 
general  providentiid  laws  do  not  tend  to  relieve  all  classes  from  the 
weight  of  tliis  triple  yoke;  2dli/,  If  the  conquests  already  secured 
by  the  more  advanced  classes  do  uot  constitute  a  facility  prepared 
beforehand  for  the  classes  which  yet  lag  beliiud.  If  the  answer  to 
these  questions  be  in  the  affiriuutive,  we  may  conclude  that  the 
social  harmony  is  established,  and  that  the  ways  of  Providence 
vuidicated,  if,  indeed,  they  needed  vindication. 

Man  )>eing  endowed  with  discreliou  and  free  will,  the  beneficent 
laws  of  Providence  uui  profit  him  only  while  he  conforms  himself 
to  tlieir  operation  ;  and  although  I  aflirm  that  man's  nature  is  per- 
fectible, I  must  not  be  understood  to  assert  that  he  makes  progress 
when  he  misimderstands  or  violates  these  laws.  Thus,  I  maiutuiu 
that  transactions  which  are  natural,  free,  voluntary,  and  exempt 
from  fraud  or  violence,  have  in  tliemselves  a  principle  of  progress 
for  idl.  IJut  that  is  not  to  aihrm  that  progress  is  inevitable,  and 
must  spring  from  war,  monop(jly,  or  inqtosturo.  I  maintain  that 
wages  have  a  tendency  to  rise,  that  tliis  rise  facJlitiites  saWng^  and 
tliat  saving,  in  its  turn,  raises  wages.  But  if  the  chiss  which  lives 
by  wages,  in  consequence  of  habits  of  dissipation  ai;d  debauchery, 
neutralize  at  the  outset  tliis  cause  of  ])rogressive  effects^  1  do  not 
euy  that  tliuae  elfecta  will  exhibit  themselves  in  the  same  way,  for 
the  contmry  is  implied  in  my  otfirmation. 
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In  order  to  bring  the  scientific  deduction  to  the  te^t  of  facts,  we 
mu8t  lake  two  epoclis  ;  for  example,  1750  and  185U. 

We  must  first  of  all  eetahlish  what,  at  these  two  periods,  was  the 
proportion  of  proUlairt^  to  propndUnrc4 — of  the  men  who  live  by 
wages  without  having  any  realized  pmperty,  to  the  men  in  the 
actual  possedsiou  of  property.  We  shall  find,  I  presume,  that  for 
a  centuiy  the  number  of  people  who  possess  some  resources  has 
much  increaseil  i-elatively  to  ihe  number  of  tlioso  who  are  iu  pos- 
session of  no  resources  whatever. 

Wo  must  then  discover  the  8j>ecific  situation  of  each  of  these  two 
classes,  which  we  caimot  do  otlierwise  than  by  observing  the  enjoy- 
ments and  satisfactions  which  they  possess  ;  and  very  prolwbly  we 
shall  find  that  in  our  day  they  derive  a  greater  amount  of  real  satisfac- 
tion and  enjoyment,  the  one  from  accumulated  labour,  the  other  from 
present  labour,  than  was  possible  in  the  middle  of  ihe  last  century. 

If  the  respective  an*l  relative  progress  of  these  classes,  especially 
of  the  working  class,  has  not  been  w  hat  we  could  wish,  we  must 
then  inquire  wliether  it  lias  not  l^een  more  or  less  retarded  by 
acts  of  injustice  and  violence,  by  errors,  by  passions — in  a  word, 
by  faults  incident  to  mankind*  by  contingent  causes  which  we 
cannot  confound  with  what  are  called  the  great  and  constant  laws 
of  the  social  economy.  Have  wo  not,  f4»r  example,  liad  wars  and 
revolutions  which  might  have  been  avoided  \  And  have  not  these 
atrocities,  iu  the  first  instance,  ab8orl)ed  and  afterwards  dissipated 
an  incalcula1>le  amount  of  capital,  consc(|ucntly  diminishes:!  the 
funds  for  the  payment  of  wages,  and  retarded  the  emancipation  of 
the  Avorking  classes  ?  Have  they  not  diverted  capital  frtmi  ite 
le^itimatti  employment,  seeking  to  derive  from  it^  not  enjoyment, 
but  destruction  ?  Have  we  not  had  monopolies,  privileges,  and 
unequal  taxation  ?  Have  we  not  had  absurd  eijienditure,  ridicu- 
lous fashions,  and  a  loss  of  ]}ow6r,  which  can  be  attributed  only  to 
puerile  tastes  and  prejudices  ? 

^Vnd  what  has  been  the  consequence  ? 

Tliere  are  general  laws  to  which  man  may  conform  himself,  or 
which  he  may  Wolat^. 

If  it  be  incontestable  that  Frenchmen,  during  Uie  hist  hundred 
years,  liave  frequently  run  counter  to  the  natural  order  of  social 
developmeiit ;  if  we  cminot  forbear  to  attribute  to  incessant  wars, 
to  periodical  revolutions,  to  acU  of  injustice,  to  monopolies,  to  dis- 
sipation, to  fulliea  of  all  kiuds,  a  featful  sacrifice  of  the  power  of 
capital  and  of  labour ; 
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Aiid  if,  on  the  otber  hand,  in  spite  of  all  this,  which  is  un" 
deuittble,  we  can  eatubliah  another  fact — namely,  that  during  thiM 
same  period  of  a  hundred  years  the  claas  possessed  of  property  has 
been  rwcruit^**!  from  the  lahourinj;^  class,  and  that  both  have  at  the 
same  tuim  had  at  their  commaud  a  greater  amount  of  satisfaction 
and  enjoyment — do  we  not,  by  rigorous  deduction,  arrive  at  this 
conclusion,  namely,  that, 

Thf  general  imcs  of  the  social  icorld  art.  in  Jutrmowy^  and  that  they 
tend  in  ail  respects  to  tJie  ivijtrovement  of  tJie  human  race  ? 

For  since,  after  a  jwriod  of  a  himdred  years,  during  which  these 
laws  have  been  so  frequently  and  so  deeply  violuted,  men  find 
themselves  in  a  more  advanced  state  of  comfort  and  wellbeing. 
the  action  of  tlie^e  laws  miLst  l>e  beneficent,  and  suJliciently  so 
even  to  compensate  the  action  of  disturbing  causes. 

How  indeed  could  it  be  otheiwise  ?  Is  there  not  something 
emiivoeal,  or  rather  redundant,  in  the  expression,  henfficcnt  general 
laws  f  How  can  geueiiU  laws  be  other  than  beneficent  ?  When 
God  placed  in  man's  heart  an  iiTCsistible  impulse  to  what  is  good, 
and,  to  enable  him  to  discern  it,  impartetl  to  him  sufficient  liyht  to 
enable  him  to"  rectify  his  errors,  from  tliat  moment  He  decreed  Ijiat 
tbt:  human  mce  was  perfectible,  and  that,  in  spite  of  many  errors, 
difliculties,  deceptions,  oi>pi'es8ions,  and  twcillations,  mankind  should 
still  march  onwards  on  the  road  of  progress.  This  onward  march, 
while  en-or,  deception,  and  oj^pn^^sion  are  aljsent,  is  precisely  what 
we  denominate  the  general  laws  of  the  social  order.  Errors  and 
oppressions  are  what  I  call  the  violation  of  these  laws,  or  disturb- 
ing causes.  It  is  not  jjossible,  then,  to  doubt  that  the  one  should 
be  beneficent,  and  the  other  the  reverse,  unless  we  go  the  lengtli  of 
doubting  whether  disturbing  ciiuse^'i  may  not  act  in  a  manner  more 
regular  and  r»ermanent  than  general  laws.  Now  that  conclusion 
would  contradict  the  premises.  Our  intelligence,  which  may  be 
deceived,  can  rectify  ita  errors,  and  it  is  evident  that,  the  social 
world  being  constituted  as  it  is,  error  might  sooner  or  later  be 
checked  by  Resjwnsibility,  and  that,  sooner  or  later,  oppression 
must  be  destroyed  by  Solidarity.  MTiencc  it  follows  that  distm*l>- 
iug  causes  are  not  in  their  nattire  pennanent,  and  it  is  for  that 
reason  tliat  the  laws  which  counter\'ail  the  action  of  such  disturb- 
ances merit  the  name  of  Genei-al  laws. 

In  order  to  confonn  ourselves  to  general  laws,  it  is  necessary  to 
be  acquainted  with  them.  Allow  me  tlien  to  enlarge  a  little  on 
the  relations,  so  ill  understood,  of  the  capitalist  and  the  lalwuror. 
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Capital  and  labour  are  indispen?al)le  tn  one  another.  Perpetually 
coulroutiug  each  oilier,  their  adJuuLiueut  cou8ULut*!S  one  ol"  the  most 
important  and  ntost  interesting  subjects  which  can  come  under  the 
ohserx'ation  of  the  economist  And  it  is  a  solemn  consideratidn 
that  tnTuneoiis  notions  and  superHcinl  observ'^tiuns  on  this  subject, 
if  they  become  popular,  may  give  hae  to  inveterate  heartburuings, 
stru^'^des,  and  bloodshed. 

Now,  I  ex]ire&s  my  deliberate  conviction  when  I  say  that  for 
some  years  the  public  mind  has  been  saturated  with  the  falsest 
theories  on  this  subject  We  have  l>een  told  that  free  and  volun- 
tary traiisaelions  between  the  capitalist  and  the  labourer  lead,  not 
accidentally,  but  necessarily,  to  monopoly  for  the  capitalist,  and 
oppression  for  the  laboiirer ;  from  which  the  obvious  conclusion  is, 
that  liberty  ought  evejy\vhere  to  be  put  down  and  stilled  ;  for,  I 
repeat,  that  when  men  have  accused  liberty  of  engendering  mono- 
poly, they  have  pretended  not  only  to  assert  a  fact,  but  to  establish 
a  law.  In  supjwrt  of  this  thesis  they  have  appealed  to  the  action 
of  macliinery  and  of  competition.  M,  de  Sismoudi  was,  1  believe, 
the  founder,  and  M  Ihiret  the  propaf^ator,  of  these  unhappy 
d(x:trines,  although  the  latter  has  stated  his  condusionft  verj'  timidly, 
and  the  ffirmer  has  not  veutuird  to  8t*ate  any  conclusion  at  ali 
But  bolder  spirits  have  succeeded  them,  who,  after  tnmipeting 
their  hatred  to  capitalists  and  men  of  property,  after  having  got 
the  miusses  to  accept  as  an  incontesUible  axiom  the  discovery  that 
lihcrty  hittk  inci^itably  to  inmiopoly,  have,  whether  desi^cdly  or 
not,  induced  the  people  to  raise  their  hands  against  this  accursed 
lilmrty.*  Four  days  nf  a  snuguiiuvry  struggle  brought  eiuancipii- 
tion,  witliout  restoring  confidence ;  tor  do  we  not  constantly  dis- 
cover the  band  of  tlie  State  (obedient  in  this  to  ^^^lgar  prejudices) 
ever  reatly  to  interjjose  in  the  relations  of  caiiital  and  laljour? 

We  have  ulrcady  deduced  the  action  of  (Mjmpetition  from  our 
theoiy  of  value,  and  we  shall  do  the  same  tlung  as  regaitls  the 
lects  of  machinery.^  Wo  must  limit  ourselves  in  this  place  to 
exposition  of  some  general  ideas  njKin  the  subject  of  tlie  recip- 
rocal i-elatious  of  the  capitalist  and  the  labourer. 

Tlie  fact  with  which  our  jtessiniist  reforaiers  are  much  struck  in 
the  outset  is.  that  the  capitalists  are  richer  than  the  workmen,  and 

*  Mmevta  uf  Jqdc  1648. 

t  Thu  chiiptor,  "  Dei  MachUtft*'  \n  one  of  those  tncluded  in  the  mtbor'a  list  of 
iDtt'ndM  adiiitionfl,  which  ha  did  not  tivu  to  write.  (See  N<HietpfLt/k  and  H'rUinfftt 
eta.,  Part  I.,  p.  xxxt)II.)--Tkai»latol 
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obtain  a  greiiter  amount  of  tmtisfactions  and  cnjovinenl.s  ;  wlienc^ 
it  resulta  tliat  they  appropriate  U»  tliemtHflves  a  gientor,  aiid  c-j^nse- 
<|uenUy  au  unjust,  ahare  of  the  produot  elA>>urated  \ty  iJieir  joint 
exertions.  It  is  in  tUiH  dimction  that  their  stnti-stics,  more  or  leaa 
impailiid,  professing  Lo  expljiiu  thi?  condition  of  the  working;  cl 
tend. 

Tliese  •^entl^nien  fiirj^'et  that  rtlwollU^'  pnverty  and  destitution 
tlie  iuevitahlti  siailing-j>oint  of  tli«  hiimau  ractf,  and  that  men  con- 
tinue ineviudtly  in  this  slate  until  they  have  acj^uired  srjiucUiiug 
for  themselves,  or  have  hati  snmethin'j  acquired  for  them  by  otbors. 
To  remark,  in  the  ^ross.  tliat  capitalism  ait?  Ijetter  off  tliau  mere 
workmen,  is  simply  to  udserl  that  those  who  have  something,  liavc 
more  tlian  those  wlio  have  nothing. 

The  queationii  -which  the  workman  ought  to  aak  himself  are  not, 
"  Does  my  lalionr  p;ive  me  much  t  l^oes  it  i^^ive  me  little  V  Does  it 
give  me  as  much  as  it  ^ivcs  to  another  i  Does  it  give  me  what  1 
deaire  V  The  questions  he  nhould  ank  lumself  iim  these  :  "  Does  my 
laliour  give  me  krss  Iwicnuse  I  empUiy  it  in  the  sor\'ii'C  of  the  capi- 
taliiit?  Would  it  jjivo  me  more  if  I  worked  in  a  state  of  isolation,  or 
if  I  associated  my  Inlxiur  with  Uiat  of  other  workmen  as  destitnte  as 
myself  ?  I  urn  ill  siiuuted,  hut  woiUtl  I  ho  liettor  fift'  were  there  no 
such  thing  as  capital  in  the  world  i  If  the  part  which  1  obtain  in 
conset|uence  of  my  arrangement  with  capital  is  greater  tiian  wliat 
I  would  ohtidn  witLoui  that  arranj^mi'nt,  wliat  reason  have  I  to 
complain  t  And  then,  accordiu;;  to  what  laws  wtmld  our  rcspec- 
dvQ  shares  go  on  iucreaainj^  or  diminishing  were  transnctiotis  free  / 
If  it  be  of  the  natm-e  of  these  transactions  t^t  allow  me,  in  ]>ropor- 
tion  as  the  total  product  to  be  divided  ineruaacs,  Ut  obUiin  a 
continually  increasing  projjortion  of  the  excess  (Part  I.,  a  vii, 
p.  183),  then  in  place  of  breathing  hatred  ajjainst  capiital,  ought  I 
not  to  treat  it  as  a  friend  i  If  it  be  indispntJibly  establislied 
that  tlie  presence  of  capital  is  favourable  to  my  interests,  and  that 
its  absence  would  \te  death  to  me,  am  I  very  prudent  or  well- 
advised  in  calumniating  it,  frightening  it  away,  and  forcinjj  its 
dissipation  or  Hight  ?"  In  the  discussion  which  precedes  the  bai-- 
gain,  an  ine«|uality  of  situation  is  constantly  alleged,  Iwciiuse 
capital  can  atlbiil  Ui  wait,  but  laltour  cannot  The  one  upon  which 
the  grcat<.^st  i)rcssurc  bears  must  give  ^"ay  to  the  other,  so  that  the 
capitalist  in  reality  Kxes  the  rate  of  wages. 

Undoubtedly,  l(K»king  at  the  surface  of  things,  he  who  has  created 
a  stock,  and  who  in  consequence  of  tliia  foresight  can  wait  on.  hua 
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this  advantage  in  the  Imi-jjpim.  Taking' uveu  an  isolated  transactiou, 
the  man  who  saya,  I)o  u4  fadtts,  is  not  in  such  a  hurry  to  come  to 
a  conclusion  as  the  niaii  wlio  replies,  Fncio  iU  des.  For,  wlien  a 
man  can  say  do,  he  possesses  something  to  give;  and  ^vhen  he 
possesses  something  to  ^ive,  he  can  wait* 

We  must  not,  however,  lose  sight  of  this,  that  value  has  the 
same  principle,  whi'ther  it  n.*si(le  in  the  service  or  in  the  product. 
If  one  of  the  parties  says  do,  iu  place  of  facia,  it  is  because  he  haa 
had  the  foresij^ht  to  execute  the/fl/'w  beforehand.  In  reality,  it  is 
the  service  on  Iwth  sides  which  is  the  measure  of  the  value.  Now, 
if  delay  for  present  labour  is  a  sulVering,  for  anterior  lal»our  it  is  a 
loss.  We  mtist  not  then  suppose  that  the  man  who  says  do,  the 
capitalist,  will  amuse  himself  (above  all  if  we  consider  the  ag^rre- 
gate  of  his  transactions)  l>v  deferring  the  barfrain.  In  point  of  fact, 
do  we  see  much  capitid  idle  for  this  reason  ?  Do  many  manu- 
facturera  stop  their  mills,  or  shipowners  delay  their  voyages,  or 
agri<ndturists  defer  their  harvests,  on  purpose  to  depreciate  wages, 
and  (»ot  hold  of  their  workmen  by  means  of  famine  ? 

But  without  denying  that  the  position  of  the  capitalist  in  rela- 
tion to  the  workman  is  favourable  in  this  respect,  is  there  not 
something  else  to  lie  considered  with  reference  to  their  arrange- 
ments ?  For  instance,  is  it  not  a  circiunstance  quite  in  favour  of 
prficnJ  fohmir  that  nccitmvJatal  labour  loses  value  by  more  lapse  of 
time  i  I  have  elsewhere  alluded  to  this  phenomenon.  But  it  is 
imptirtant  to  solicit  Uig  reader's  attention  agiun  to  it  in  this  place, 
seeing  how  great  an  influence  it  bos  upon  the  remuneration  of 
present  lalwur. 

That  which  in  my  opinion  renders  Adam  Smith's  theory,  that 
value  cottier  from  labour,  false,  or  at  least  incomplete,  is  that  this 
tlieory  assigns  to  value  only  one  element,  wMlst,  being  a  relation, 
it  has  necessarily  two.  Besides,  if  value  s]iriug3  exclusively  from 
labour,  and  represent*  it,  it  would  be  proportionate  to  that  labour, 
wliich  is  contrary  to  all  observed  facts. 

No ;  viUue  comes  from  service  received  and  rendered ;  and  the 
service  depends  as  much,  if  not  more,  on  the  pains  saved  to  the 
man  who  receives  it.  as  upon  the  pains  taken  liy  the  man  who 
renders  it  In  this  respect  the  most  common  facts  confirm  our 
nMisoning.  When  I  purchase  a  product,  I  may  indeed  ask  myself, 
"  How  long  time  has  it  taken  to  make  it  ? "     And  this  undoubb- 

*  For  an  expLiniitiuii  of  theHc  tcmift,  borrowed  (rom  the  Civil  Lnw,  ww  Part  I., 
p.  146. — Trasblatoi. 
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edly  18  one  of  the  elements  of  luy  estinirtU?  of  its  value.  Hut  again, 
oud  al>ove  all,  I  ask,  "  How  lon\i  time  would  it  take  roe  to  XDRke 
it  I  How  long  tiuie  have  I  Uiketi  to  make  the  thing  which  i£ 
naked  from  lue  iu  exchange  i "  WTien  I  purchase  a  service,  I  not 
only  aak  how  much  it  will  coet  another  to  reuder  that  service  to 
nte,  but  how  much  it  would  cost  me  to  reuder  that  servioe  to 
myself. 

These  personal  questions,  and  the  answers  which  they  caII  forth, 
are  such  essential  elemeuU  iu  every  estimate  of  value,  Uiat  they 
moat  fre<(uenlly  determine  iU 

Try  Ut  pui-iliHse  a  dianidUil  wliich  has  been  foimd  by  chance. 
Thii  Keller  will  transfer  U)  you  very  little  labom-,  but  he  will  aak 
fi-om  you  Q  great  deal.  \Vliy,  then,  should  you  consent  to  this  I 
Because  you  take  ii»U)  accoutit  the  labijiu-  which  it  saves  you,  the 
laboiu*  wliich  you  would  l»e  obliged  to  undergo  in  order  to  satisfy 
by  any  other  means  your  desire  to  possess  a  diimiontL 

When  lui  exchange,  tlicu,  takes  place  between  ajUerior  labour 
and  irrrntiU  labour,  it  is  not  at  all  cm  the  footing  of  their  inteoisity 
or  dunition,  but  on  thiit  of  tlieir  vidue,  that  is  Ki  say,  of  the  service 
which  tliey  render,  and  tlieir  relative  utility.  If  the  capitalist  shall 
say,  "  Here  is  a  product  which  cost  me  formerly  ten  hours'  lalx)ur;" 
and  if  the  laboim?r  Itc  in  a  situation  t»»  i*eply,  "  I  can  proiluce  the 
same  thing  in  five  hours  "  the  capitalist  would  be  ftjrced  to  give  up 
the  difierence ;  for  I  repeat,  that  it  does  not  concern  the  present 
ac<iuirer  of  a  commodity  to  ask  how  much  labour  it  formerly  coat 
to  produce  iL  What  concerns  him  is  to  know  what  labour  it  will 
save  him  now,  what  service  he  is  to  expect  from  it 

A  capitalist,  in  it  general  sense,  is  a  man  who.  having  foreseen 
that  such  or  such  a  service  would  be  in  demand,  has  prepared  be- 
foreliand  to  satisfy  tliis  demand  by  inoorporating  the  value  in  a 
comiiuKlity. 

When  labour  has  been  thus  expended  by  anticipation,  in  expec- 
tation of  futiu^i  remuneration,  we  cannot  tell  whether,  on  a  definite 
future  day,  it  will  render  exactly  the  same  8er\-ice,  or  save  the 
same  pains,  or  presen'e,  consequently,  a  unifonu  value.  We  cannot 
even  hazard  a  probable  conjecture  as  to  this.  The  commodity  may 
be  veiy  recherche,  very  difficidt  to  procure  in  auy  other  way ;  it 
may  come  to  render  services  wliich  will  be  better  api)rcciat<xl,  or 
appreciated  by  more  people ;  it  may  acquii-e  an  increasing  value 
with  time, — in  other  words,  it  may  exchange  for  a  continually 
in<;reasiug  proportion  of  ^iresent  lalKinr     Thus  it  ia  not  impcissible 
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that  3Uch  a  product,  a  diamond  for  exaiiipio,  n  %*iolm  of  StmdiNTi- 
rius,  a  picture  of  Kaphaol,  a  viiie-planl  from  the  Chateau-Laflittc, 
may  come  to  exchange  fur  a  thousand  times  more  lalwur  than  they 
cost.  In  fact  it  just  comes  to  this,  tlmt  the  auUrrior  Uibour  is  well 
remunerated  in  these  cases,  because  it  renders  a  great  amount  of 
service. 

The  contrary  may  also  hajijHUi.  A  nonmiodity  which  has  cost 
four  Jiours'  hibour  may  come  to  exchange  for  one  whicii  has  cost 
only  three  hoiirs'  hibour  of  ef|ual  intensity. 

But — and  this  appears  to  me  extremely  imiwrtant  as  regards  tlie 
interests  of  the  working  classes,  of  Uioso  classes  who  aspire  so  ardcuUy 
to  get  rid  of  their  present  state  of  uncertainty — although  the  two 
alternatives  we  liave  stilled  are  both  possible,  and  each  may  l»e 
realized  in  its  turn,  although  accumulated  labour  may  sometimes 
gain,  and  sometimea  lose  value,  in  relation  to  present  labour,  the 
first  alternative,  nevertheless,  is  soi-are  as  to  be  considered  accidental 
and  exceptional ;  M'hile  tlio  second  is  the  result  of  a  general  law 
which  is  inherent  in  the  verj'  organization  of  maiL  Tliat  man, 
with  all  his  intellectual  and  experiuieut&l  acquisitions,  is  of  a  pro- 
gressive nature,  is,  at  least  industrially  speaking  (for,  in  a  moral 
point  of  view,  the  assertion  might  be  clispute<l),  I»evond  doubt  It 
ifl  beyond  doubt  that  the  greater  part  of  those  conuuwlities  which 
exacted  formerly  a  given  amount  of  labour,  exact  at  the  present 
day  a  less  amount,  in  consetiuence  of  iraj)rovements  in  machiner)', 
and  the  gratuitf>us  intervention  of  natural  forces ;  and  we  may 
assert,  without  hesitation,  that  in  each  x>criod  of  ten  years,  for 
example,  a  given  quantity  of  labour  will  accomplish,  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  greater  results  tlian  the  same  ([uantity  of  labour  could 
have  accomplished  in  the  preceding  decennial  j^eriod. 

Wliut  is  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn  frxjm  this  ?  Obviously,  that 
anterior  labour  g<x's  on  constantly  deterioniting  in  value  relativtily 
to  present  labour ;  that  in  every  act  of  exchange  it  becomes  neccs- 
aaiy  to  give,  of  the  first,  a  greater  numlwr  of  hours  than  you 
receive  of  the  second;  an*!  tJiis  without  any  injustice,  but  simply 
to  maintain  the  equivalence  of  sernces.  This  is  a  consequence 
which  progress  forces  uiwn  us. 

You  say  to  me,  "  Here  is  a  raacliine  j  it  was  made  ten  years  ago 
hut  it  is  still  new.  It  cost  1000  days'  work  to  imikc  it  I  will 
give  it  to  you  in  exchange  for  an  equal  number  of  days'  labour." 
To  this  I  reply,  "  Within  tlie  last  ten  years  so  many  new  tools 
have  been  invented,  and  so  many  new  processes  discovered,  that 
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1  can  now  constnict,  or,  what  comes  to  the  same  tliinj;,  fj«t  coti- 
structed  for  me.  an  eiiuolly  gcHxl  macliiiie,  with  au  exjwndituro  at' 
only  600  days'  hibour.  I  will  not,  therefore,  give  you  more  than 
GOO  for  yours."  "  Hut  I  should  in  tliis  way  lose  400  days'  lalxuir." 
"No,"  I  reply;  "for  (i  days'  work  now  are  wortJi  10  formerly.  At 
all  events,  wliat  you  oiler  me  for  1000  I  can  now  procure  for  600." 
This  ends  the  dohate  ;  if  the  lapse  of  tinu)  has  deteriorated  the 
value  of  your  latNJur,  tliere  is  nu  reason  why  I  should  bear  the 
loss. 

Again  you  say  to  me,  "  Here  is  a  field.  In  order  to  bring  it  to 
its  present  state  of  proiluotiveness,  I  aud  my  ancestors  have  ex- 
pended lUOO  days'  labour.  They  were  miacqutuute*!,  no  doubt, 
with  the  use  of  axe,  and  saw,  and  spade,  an<l  did  all  by  muscular 
exertioiL  But  no  nrntler;  give  me  first  of  all  1000  of  your  days' 
work,  as  an  e^iuivaleut  for  the  1*K*0  which  1  give  to  you,  and  then 
add  300  as  the  value  of  the  productive  jHJwer  of  the  soil,  and  you 
shall  have  the  field."  I  answer,  "  I  will  not  give  you  1300,  or  even 
1000,  days*  laboiu*  for  it ;  and  hero  ore  ni}'  reasons :  There  are  on 
the  surfm:e  of  the  globe  au  indetlnite  numl)cr  of  productive  powers 
which  are  destitute  of  value.  We  are  now  accu-stomed  to  handle 
spade,  and  uxe,  an<l  saw.  and  plough,  and  employ  many  other 
means  of  abridging  labour,  and  rendering  it  more  productive;  so 
that,  with  tiOO  days'  work,  I  can  either  bring  an  imcultivated  field 
inU»  the  state  in  which  yours  is,  ctr  (which  comes  al»so]utely  to  the 
same  Uiing,  as  far  oa  I  am  concerned)  /  tun.  procnrr  mt/ai'lf,  hy  an 
act  of  cjcchamfef  all  tiw.  advant<f{fcs  which  you  reap  from  ymirjuid, 
1  will  give  you,  then,  600  days,  and  no  more."  "  In  that  ca.se,  not 
only  should  1  have  no  profit  from  the  pretended  value  of  the  pro- 
ductive i>owei's  of  the  soil ;  I  should  not  even  be  rcimbiu*sed  for 
the  actual  lalwur  which  I  and  my  ancestors  have  devoted  to  the 
cultivation  of  this  field.  Is  it  not  strange  that  1  should  be  accused 
by  Kicardo  of  selling  the  powers  of  nature ;  by  Senior  of  ijiter- 
cepting  the  gifts  of  God ;  by  all  the  Kconomists  of  being  a  mo- 
nopolist; by  rpoudhon  of  being  a  robber;  while  in  realit)*  1  am 
only  a  dupe  ?"  You  are  no  more  a  dupe  than  a  monopolist.  You 
i-eceive  the  ot^uivaleut  of  what  you  give ;  and  it  is  neither  nalnral, 
uor  just,  nor  possible,  that  rude  labfjur  performed  with  the  baud 
centuries  ago  sliould  exchange,  day  for  day,  against  the  more 
intelligent  and  productive  labour  of  the  present  time. 

Thus  we  see  that  by  an  admimble  effect  of  the  social  mechanism, 
when  anterior  and  present  labour  ore  brouglit  into  juxtai>ositiun. 
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I  when  tlie  business  is  to  know  in  what  \ 

duct  of  botU  is  to  be  diWded,  the  sjwcitic  su|ieriorit>'  of  the  one 
and  of  the  other  is  tiikou  into  accouut;  and  they  participate  in  tlie 
distribution  according  to  the  relative  senioes  which  they  render. 
In  Bxceptional  cases,  it  may  happen  tliat  this  BUj>eriority  is  on  the 
side  of  aiitc'rior  labour.  But  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  it  is 
othenAnse  ;  and  the  nature  of  man  ami  the  law  of  pro)jress  cause  tlie 
superiority  to  be  manifesteti  on  the  side  of  present  labour.  Progress 
is  ad\'anced  \vy  the  latter ;  and  the  deterioration  falls  upon  capital. 

Independently  of  this  re-sult,  which  sliows  how  vain  and  hollow 
the  declaraationa  of  our  mwieni  reformers  on  the  preteuded  h/ranny 
of  mpital  are,  there  is  another  consideration  still  more  fitted  to 
extinguish  in  the  hearts  of  tlie  working  classes  that  factitious 
hutretl  of  other  classes,  which  it  lias  been  attempted  but  with  too 
much  success  to  li}^ht  up. 

The  con.sideralion  I  refer  to  is  this: 

Capital,  however  far  it  may  carry  its  jireteusions,  and  however 
successful  it  may  be  in  its  endeavoura  to  ensure  the  trivimph  of 
these  pretensions,  can  never  i)lace  labour  in  a  worse  situation  tlian 
it  would  occupy  in  a  state  of  isolation.  In  other  words,  capit*d  is 
always  more  favourable  to  labour  by  its  presence  than  by  iU absence. 

Ivet  us  revert  to  the  example  wluch  I  j.'ave  a  little  aj^o. 

Two  men  live  by  fishing.  One  of  Uiem  lias  nets,  lines,  a  boat, 
and  some  provisions  to  enable  him  to  wait  for  tlie  fruit  of  his 
labour.  Tlie  other  has  nothing  but  his  peraonid  exertions.  It 
ifi  their  interest  to  associate,*  "Whatever  may  l*e  the  terms  on 
which  they  aj^ree  to  share  the  produce,  the  condition  of  either  of 
these  two  1181161711611,  whether  the  rich  one  or  the  jKnir  one,  never 
can  be  made  worse,  and  for  lliis  obvious  reason,  tliat  the  moment 
either  of  them  finds  assfxialion  disadvantageous  as  compared  with 
isolation,  he  may  return  to  isolation. 

In  6a\'age  as  in  pastoral,  in  agncidturnl  as  in  industrial  life,  tlie 
relations  of  capital  and  labour  are  always  repnssentod  by  thia 
example. 

The  absence  of  capital  is  a  limit  wliich  is  always  within  the 
power  of  kbour.  If  the  pretensions  of  ca]»ital  j^o  the  leugth  of 
rendering  joint  action  less  profitable  for  labour  than  isolattid 
action,  labour  can  take  refuge  in  isolation,  an  asylum  always 
0|»en  (except  in  a  state  of  slavery)  to  voluntary  association  fimnd 
to  be  dismlvautageous.  Labour  can  always  say  to  cupit*d,  Itathev 
•  Bco  PMrt  I.,  chapter  W. 
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than  work  jointly  on  the  conditions  which  you  offer  nie,  I  prefer  feft 
work  aloue. 

It  may  be  objected  that  this  resource  is  illusory  and  ridiculous, 
tiiat  to  labour  iaulnted  nctiou  is  forbidtlen  by  a  radical  iiiijxissi- 
bility,  and  that  to  diaixjuse  with  tools  and  iiistrunieuts  \sould  be 
fatal  to  it. 

This  is  no  doubt  true ;  but  it  just  confirms  the  tnith  of  my 
assertion,  that  even  if  caj>itfll  carries  its  exactions  to  an  extreme 
limit,  it  still  lienofits  lalwur  by  the  very  fact  of  its  being  associated 
with  it.  IjilMJiir  can  be  brought  into  a  worse  condition  tlian  the 
worst  assiKMalion  only  when  all  association  ceases  aud  ca|iilul 
retires.  Cease,  then,  apostles  of  misfortune,  to  cry  out  against 
the  tyranny  of  capitul,  since  you  allow  that  its  action  is  always 
— iu  a  greater  or  leas  degree,  no  doubt,  but  always — beuehcuiiL 
Sin^ilar  tynmuy,  whose  power  is  beneficial  to  all  those  who  desire 
to  feel  its  effects,  and  is  liurtful  only  when  withdrawn. 

But  the  objector  may  still  ijisist  that,  although  this  might  be  8o 
in  th«  earlier  Htoges  of  society,  capital  lias  at  the  present  day  in- 
vadwl  everytliing.  It  occupies  every  post,  it  lays  liold  of  every 
field,  llie  working  man  has  no  longer  eitber  air,  or  si>ace,  or  soil 
to  put  his  foot  on,  or  st^ine  to  lay  his  head  on,  without  the  per- 
mission nf  capital.  He  is  subject  to  its  inexorabh*  law,  and  you 
would  allbrd  him  no  refuge  but  isolation,  wliich  you  admit  is 
death ! 

All  this  disphiys  a  deploiuble  confusion  of  ideas,  and  a  total 
ignorance  ol'  the  aucial  economy. 

If,  as  lias  been  said,  capital  has  possi-^ssotl  itself  of  all  tbe  forces 
of  nature,  of  all  lauds,  of  all  spice,  I  wouhl  ask  for  whose  profit  f 
For  the  profit  of  the  capitidiat.  no  doubt  But  then,  how  does 
it  happen  that  a  simple  workman,  who  ha.s  nothing  hut  his 
muscular  |jower3,  can  obUiin  in  France,  in  England,  iu  Belgium, 
a  thousand,  a  million  times  greater  amount  of  satisfaction  and  en- 
joyment than  he  could  have  reui>ed  in  a  state  of  isolation, — not 
on  the  social  hypothesis  which  you  repudiate,  but  on  that  other 
hypothesis  which  you  cherish  and  cling  to,  that  which  preanppoeee 
capital  to  have  been  guilty  of  no  ufiurj>atitin. 

1  shall  continue  to  entertain  this  view  of  the  subject*  imtil  your 
new  flcience  can  give  a  better  account  of  it ;  for  I  am  convinceti  I 
have  assignetl  valid  reimons  for  tlie  conclusion  at  ■which  I  have 
arrived. — (Part  I.,  chapter  viL) 

Take  the  first  workman  you  meet  witli  on  the  streets  of  Paris. 
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Find  <jul  the  amount  of  liis  carningH  and  ihe  amount  of  enjoymenta 
ko  can  procure  bimself,  imd  when  you  have  fired  off  tiolh  a^^iiist 
that  monster,  capital.  I  will  step  in.  and  th\is  address  the  workman  : 

We  are  aliout  to  aniiiliihit^;  capital  and  all  its  works  ;  an<l  I  am 
jg'oiug  to  place  you  in  tlie  midst  of  a  hundred  thousand  atrcs  of  llie 
moat  fertile  land,  which  I  shall  pve  you  in  full  property  and  pos- 
session, with  everything  above  and  below  fpx)und.  You  will  not 
be  elbowed  by  any  eapiUUist.  You  will  have  the  full  enjoyment 
of  the  four  natural  rights  of  himting,  fisliing,  reaping  the  fruitn,  and 
pasturing  tlie  land.  True,  you  will  have  no  capital ;  for  if  you 
had,  you  wouM  be  in  precisely  the  situatiun  you  cexisure  in  the 
case  of  others.  But  you  will  no  hunger  have  reason  to  complain 
of  landlonlism,  eapitftlism,  individualictm,  usiutjrs,  stockjobl^ers, 
bunkers,  monoiK»lials.  The  laud  will  be  al>8olutely  and  entirely 
yours.     Tliiuk  if  you  would  like  to  accept  Uiis  position. 

Tliis  workman  would,  no  doubt,  imagine  at  tirst  that  he  liad 
oblainexl  tl»e  fortune  of  a  monarch.  On  reflection,  however,  he 
would  prolmbly  say ;  Well,  let  im  eidcidate.  Even  when  a  man 
]M:>s8es«es  a  hundretl  thousand  acres  of  land,  he  must  live.  Now, 
1k)W  does  the  hnad  accoimt  stand  in  the  two  situatinus  i  At  pres- 
ent I  earn  half-a-crown  a  day.  At  the  ]tresent  price  of  com  I  can 
have  three  bushels  a  week,  just  as  if  I  myself  sowed  and  reaixnl. 
Were  I  prtiprietor  of  a  hundred  tliousand  acres  of  land,  at  the 
utmost  I  could  not,  without  capital,  produce  three  bushols  of  com 
in  two  years,  and  in  tliu  interim  I  might  die  of  faiuiue.  ....  I 
ahall,  therefore,  stick  to  my  wages. 

The  trutli  is,  we  do  not  consider  sufficiently  the  progress  which 
the  human  race  nmst  have  made,  to  l>e  able  even  to  maintain  the 
wretched  existence  of  our  workmen.* 


Ameiiomtion  of  the  labourer's  lot  found  in  wages  themselves  and 
in  the  natural  laws  by  which  wages  are  regulated. 

laf,  Tlie  labourer  tends  to  rise  to  the  rank  of  a  capitalist  and 
employer. 

2d,  Wages  tend  to  rise. 

Corollary. — The  truiisition  from  the  state  of  a  paid  workman  to 
tliat  of  an  employer  Itecomes  const^uitly  less  desirable,  and  more 
easy. 

*  The  mfinmcript  broaght  from  Rome  stops  lierfc  >Vluit  is  Kubjoinod  wm  found 
RTnoDg  the  papers  left  by  the  aathor  in  Piirifi.  It  indicates  how  he  intended  to  (or- 
nuDAte  ud  suin  up  thU  chapter. — Editok. 
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SAVING. 


To  mvf,  is  uot  to  accumulate  quantities  of  corn,  of  game,  or  of 
crown-pieces.  Tliis  hnarding-up  of  luaU^rial  and  conAumablo  com- 
uiotlities,  which  must  uecessarily  from  its  uature  be  reAtraitiod 
withiu  ufUTow  bounds,  represents  only  the  mciwj  of  man  in  a  slate 
of  isolation.  All  tliat  we  have  hitherto  sairl  of  value,  of  senices, 
of  relative  wcnltli,  shows  ua  that,  socially,  saving,  although  it  pro- 
ceeds from  the  same  source,  develops  itsell'  diUcreuLly  and  assumes 
another  character. 

To  swv€  is  to  interpose  voluntarily  an  interval  between  tlie  time 
when  we  render  services  to  society  and  the  time  when  we  receive 
l>ack  from  society  equivalent  services,  A  man,  for  example,  may 
every  day,  from  the  time  he  is  twenty  imtil  he  is  sixty,  render  to 
his  neighbours  professional  Ber\'ice3  equal  to  four,  and  demand  from 
them  services  only  e<iiml  to  three.  In  that  case  he  reserves  the 
jtower  of  drawing  upon  society  in  his  old  age,  and  when  he  can  no 
longer  work,  for  payment  of  the  remaining  fourth  of  his  forty  yeara* 
labour. 

The  circumaUince  that  he  ha^  receiveil  and  accumulated  through 
a  succession  of  years  notes  of  acknowledgment  consisting  of  bills 
of  exchange,  promissory  notes,  bank  notes,  money,  is  quite  secon- 
dary, and  Udori^  only  to  the  form  of  the  transaction.  It  has  rela- 
tion only  to  the  means  of  execution.  It  changes  neitlier  the  nature 
nor  the  consequences  of  saving.  The  illusion  to  which  the  inter- 
vention of  ml^ney  gives  rise  in  this  respect  is  not  the  less  an  illu- 
sion, although  we  are  almost  always  tlie  dupes  of  it 

In  fact,  it  is  with  dlHicidty  tiiat  we  can  avoid  believing  that  tiie 
man  who  saves  witlulntws  from  cin'-ulation  a  certain  nmoimt  of 
value,  and,  in  consequence,  does  a  certain  amount  of  harm  to 
society. 

And  here  we  encounter  one  of  thoee  apparent  contradictions 
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wliich  are  at  war  with  logic,  one  of  those  barriers  which  woiUd 
seem  to  oppose  an  iiiaurmouutable  obstacle  to  profi^ress.  one  of  those 
dissonanoea  which  gives  ua  \mn  by  apjiearing  to  call  in  question 
the  Divine  powirr  and  will 

On  the  one  hand,  vra  know  tliat  the  human  race  can  only  extend 
its«lf,  raise  itself,  improve  itself,  acquire  leisure,  stability,  and,  by 
consequence,  intellectual  development  and  mural  culture,  l)y  the 
aboudaiit  creation  and  persevering  accumulation  of  capital  It  is 
tliis  rapid  augmentation  of  capital  on  which  depends  the  demand 
for  labour,  tht;  tdevation  of  wages,  and,  consoquenily,  the  progress 
of  men  towards  equality. 

Bat,  on  tlic  other  hand,  to  save  is  not  the  opposite  of  to  spmrf,  and 
if  the  man  who  spends  gives  a  fillip  Uj  industry  and  atlditioual 
emphiyment  to  luboiu*,  does  the  man  who  saves  not  do  e.xat'tly  the 
reverse  ?  If  every  one  set  himself  to  economize  as  much  as  possible, 
we  should  see  labour  languish  in  the  same  proportion,  and  if  all 
could  be  saved,  we  should  have  no  fund  for  the  emiiluymeut  of 
labour. 

In  such  circumstances,  what  advice  can  we  give?  And  what 
soUd  Imais  can  fH>Utical  economy  offer  to  morals,  when  we  appear 
to  be  able  to  educe  from  the  former  only  this  contradictory  and 
melancholy  alternative  : — 

"If  you  do  mti  sftrr,  capital  will  not  be  replaced,  but  dissipated, 
the  labouring  class  will  be  multiplied,  while  tlie  fund  for  their 
remuneration  \rill  remain  statiunarj';  they  will  enter  into  compe- 
tition with  each  other,  and  offer  their  services  At  a  lower  rate; 
wages  will  be  dei»ressed,  and  society  will,  in  tliis  respect,  be  on  the 
decline.  It  will  Ije  on  the  decline  also  in  another  respect,  for 
unless  you  save  you  will  lie  without  brewl  in  your  old  age ;  you 
l^jan  no  hingi^r  set  your  aon  out  in  the  world,  give  a  portion  to  your 
'Slighter,  or  enlarge  your  trade,"  etc. 

"  If  you  do  save,  you  diminish  the  fund  for  wages,  you  injure  a 
great  numl>er  of  your  fellow-citizens,  you  strike  a  blow  at  labour, 
which  is  the  universal  creator  of  hiunan  siitisfactions,  and  you 
lower,  consequently,  the  general  level  of  humanity." 

Now  theae  frightful  couti-atlictious  disai>|x;ar  before  the  explana- 
tion which  we  liave  given  of  saving — an  explanati<m  finm^tcd  upon 
the  ideas  to  which  our  inquiries  on  the  subject  of  value  conducted  us. 

Ser%icea  are  exchanged  for  services. 

Value  is  the  appreciation  of  t^vo  services  compared  with  each 
other. 
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In  t)»i3  view,  to  Mtre  is  U»  have  reiidered  a  service,  and  allow  tiTne 
for  rBct'iviiig  tlie  equivaltint  sorvice,  or,  in  otlier  words,  to  inu*qx*se 
aa  uiUiiA'iU  of  time  betweeu  the  senice  rendered,  and  the  service 
received. 

Now,  ill  wlmt  respect  can  a  nian  do  injury  to  society  or  to  Ultoiir 
who  merely  abstains  from  drawiuR  upon  society  for  a  service  to 
whicli  he  has  right  ?  I  can  exact  the  value  M'hich  is  due  to  me 
upon  the  iiistant,  or  I  may  dehiy  ejcacting  it  for  a  yejir.  In  Una 
case,  I  give  society  a  year's  respite.  During  that  interval,  labour 
is  ciirried  on,  and  services  are  exchanged,  just  as  if  I  did  not  exist. 
I  have  not  hy  this  memis  caused  any  disturluince.  On  the  onn- 
trary,  I  have  added  one  satisfaction  more  to  tlie  eujojiueuta  of  my 
fellow-citizens,  and  they  poesttss  it  for  a  year  gratuitously. 

Gratuitously  is  not  tlie  word,  for  I  must  go  on  to  describe  Uie 
plienomeuon. 

Tlie  iiit4;rval  of  time  which  separates  the  two  services  exchanged 
is  itself  the  suhject  of  a  hargnin,  of  an  exchange,  for  it  is  possessed 
of  m/wr.      It  is  the  origin  and  explnnation  of  mtercst. 

A  man,  for  instance,  rtuiders  a  present  service.  His  wish  is  to 
i-eceive  the  equivalent  senice  only  ten  years  hence.  Here,  then,  is 
a  %'alue  of  which  he  refuses  himsulf  the  immediate  enjoAtnent 
Now,  it  is  of  tlie  nature  of  vahu  to  be  able  to  assume  all  possible 
forms.  With  a  determinate  value,  we  are  sxae  to  obtain  any 
imaginable  service,  whether  productive  or  unproductive,  of  an 
equal  value.  He  wli<i  delays  for  ten  years  to  call  in  a  debt,  not 
only  tlelays  an  enjoyment,  but  he  delays  the  possibility  of  furtlier 
production.  It  is  on  this  account  that  he  will  meet  witli  people  in 
the  world  who  ore  disjx»sed  to  bargain  for  tliis  tlelay.  Tliey  will  say 
to  him :  '*  You  are  entitled  to  receive  immediately  a  certain  value. 
It  suit«  you  to  delay  receiving  it  for  ten  years.  Now,  for  these 
ten  years,  make  over  your  right  to  me,  plai;ii  me  in  your  room  and 
stead.  1  shall  receive  for  you  the  amount  for  which  j'ou  are  a 
creditor,  I  ^^HU  employ  it  during  these  ten  years  in  a  productive 
enterprise,  and  n?pay  you  at  the  end  of  that  time.  By  this  means 
you  will  render  me  a  scrvi^,  and  as  every  scrxice  has  a  value, 
which  we  estimate  by  comparing  it  with  another  ser\-iee,  we  have 
only  to  estimate  this  service  which  I  solicit  from  you,  and  so  fix 
its  value.  This  point  Ixjing  discussed  and  arranged,  I  shall  have 
to  repay  you  at  the  end  of  the  ten  years,  not  only  the  value  of  the 
service  for  ■which  you  are  a  creditor,  but  the  value  likewise  of  the 

pice  which  you  are  about  to  render  me." 
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It  is  the  value  of  tbis  temporary  traiieference  of  >^luea  saved 
whicli  we  denominate  itUerest. 

For  the  same  reason  tbat  a  third  party  may  desire  that  we 
shoidd  transfer  t<i  him,  for  an  aiicrons  cmisideraiinn,  the  enjoyment 
of  a  value  savetl.  tlie  oripnal  debtor  may  also  desire  to  enter  into 
the  same  l)argain.  In  both  cases  this  is  called  askiiu}  for  <rraiit. 
To  give  credit  is  to  give  time  fm-  the  ac(|uittauce  of  a  debt,  of  a 
value;  it  is  to  deprive  oneself  of  the  enjoyment  of  Unit  value  in 
favour  of  anoUter,  it  is  to  render  a  ser\'iee,  it  is  to  acquire  a  title 
to  an  e(iuivalent  service. 

Rut  to  revert  to  the  economic  effects  of  saving,  now  tliat  we  are 
acquainteil  with  all  the  details  of  the  phenomenon,  it  is  veiy  evi- 
dent that  it  does  no  injury  to  genei*al  activity  or  to  labour.  Even 
when  the  man  who  ecnnomizes  realises  his  economy,  aud,  in  ex- 
change for  services  rendered,  rueeives  hard  cash,  and  boartls  it,  he 
does  no  luutn  to  society,  seeing  tlmt  he  has  not  been  able  to  with- 
draw tlmt  amount  of  value  fntm  society  without  i-estoring  to  it 
equivalent  values.  I  unust  mid,  however,  tlmt  such  hoanling  is 
improbable  and  exceptional,  iuasmuch  as  it  is  detrimental  to  tlie 
personal  interests  of  the  man  who  woidd  practise  it.  Money  in 
the  bauds  of  such  a  man  may  be  supposed  to  say  tliis  :  "  He  M'ho 
possesses  me  has  rendered  services  to  societv',  and  has  not  been 
paid  for  them.  I  have  l>een  put  into  his  hands  to  serve  hiin  as 
a  warrant ;  I  am  at  once  on  acknowledgment,  a  juomise,  and  a 
guarantee.  The  moment  he  wills  it,  he  can,  by  cxhibitiug  and 
restoring  me,  receive  back  from  society  the  services  for  wliich  he 
is  a  creditor." 

Now  this  man  is  in  no  huny.  Does  it  follow  that  be  will  con- 
tinue to  hoard  his  money  ?  No  ;  for  we  have  seen  that  the  lapse 
of  time  which  separates  two  ser\'ices  exchanged  liecomes  itself 
tlie  Bubject  of  a  commercial  transaction.  If  the  man  who  saves 
intends  to  remain  ten  years  without  drawing  upon  society  for  the 
services  that  are  owing  to  hirn,  his  interest  is  to  substitute  a  repre- 
sentative, in  order  to  adtl  to  the  value  for  which  he  is  a  creditor 
the  viUue  of  this  special  ser\'icu.     Saving,  then,  implies  in  no  shape 

tual  hoarding. 

tLet  moi-aliata  be  no  longer  arrested  by  this  consideration.     .     . 


XVI. 
POPULATION. 


I  lUVE  been  longing  to  enter  upon  the  snbJGct  of  this  chapter,  W€ 
it  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  have  an  opportunity  »f  vin*licatii 
Maltlius  IVom  Uio  violent  attacks  which  have  been  mswie  upon  him. 
It  is  scarcely  credil)le  that  a  set  of  writers  of  no  reputation  or 
ability,  and  whose  ignorance  is  transparent  iji  every  page  of  their 
works,  should,  by  echoing  one  another's  opiuiouB,  have  succt^eded 
in  lowering  in  public  estimation  a  grave,  OiDseientious,  and  plul- 
antiiropic  aullior;  repi-esouling  as  ftl>8urd  a  theory  which  at  nJl 
events  deserves  to  be  studied  with  serious  attention. 

It  may  l)e  that  I  do  not  nayself  adopt  all  the  opinions  of  Miiltlius. 
Every  f[ue5tiou  has  two  j)haae3;  an<l  I  believe  that  Maltlius  may 
have  fixed  his  regards  too  exclusively  upon  the  sombre  side.  lu 
my  own  economical  studies  and  inquiries,  I  have  been  so  fn!i|uently 
led  to  the  conclusion,  that  whaicvt'.r  in  th-f  vwrk  of  Proritlnirc  is  ffood, 
that  when  logic  has  seemed  to  force  me  to  a  diH'erent  eoncluaion, 
I  liavo  been  inclined  to  distrust  my  logic  1  am  aware  that  thU 
faitli  in  tiiial  causes  is  not  uiuittended  with  danger  to  the  mind  of 
an  inquirer.  But  this  will  not  pnnent  me  from  acknowhidging 
that  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  truth  in  tlie  adminible  work  of  this 
economist,  or  from  rendering  homage  to  that  ardent  love  of  man- 
kind by  which  every  line  of  it  is  inspired. 

Malthus,  whose  knowledge  of  the  social  economy  was  profound, 
had  a  dear  view  of  all  the  ingenious  mechanism  with  which  nature 
has  provided  the  human  race  to  assure  its  onward  marcli  on  the 
road  of  progress.  And  yet  he  believed  that  human  progress  might 
find  itself  entirely  pai-alyzed  by  one  principle,  namely,  the  principlo 
of  Population.  In  contemplating  the  world,  he  gave  way  to  tlie 
mehmcholy  reflection,  that  "  God  apiHioi-s  to  have  taken  great  care 
of  the  species,  and  very  little  of  the  individual  In  fact,  as  r^arda 
a  certain  class  of  animated  beings,  we  see  them  endowed  with  a 
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recundity  so  prolific,  n  power  of  miilliplicuticni  so  extTaoniiiiary, 
ft  profusion  of  genna  so  supumlnLiuiaiit,  tlmt  the  destiny  of  the 
specdes  would  seem  undoubtedly  well  assured,  while  that  of  the 
individuals  of  the  species  nppenrs  very  precarious;  fur  the  whole 
of  these  jiTtrms  cannot  he  hruii^ht  t<^(  life  and  matuiily.  They 
must  either  fail  to  live,  or  must  die  prewftturtdy." 

"Man  make,'*  nn  exception  to  tliia  law."  [It  is  surprising  that 
this  should  shook  Lite  SfK'ialists.  who  have  never  done  telling  us 
that  general  must  t4ike  precedence  of  individual  right.]  "This 
much  is  certain,  Umt  Clod  has  securwl  the  continuance  of  the 
Immon  race  hy  providing  it  with  a  great  ])Ower  of  repro<lnctiou. 
The  numl>ers  of  mankind,  then,  would  come  natundly,  but  for 
prudence  aud  fon^sight,  to  exceed  wlmt  the  earth  couUl  nmintairi. 
But  man  is  eudnefl  with  foresiijht,  antl  it  is.  his  reason  aud  Uis  will 
which  can  alone  inter^iose  a  check  to  this  fatal  projjrcssion." 

Sotting  out  from  these  promises,  wliich  you  may  dispute  if  you 
will,  hut  wliicli  Malthus  rei^arded  as  incontestable,  he  attached 
necessarily  the  hi<;hbut  value  to  the  excrtuse  of  foresif»ht.  For 
Uiore  was  no  alteraative ; — man  must  eitlier  rt^strain  voluntarily 
this  excessive  muUi plication,  or  else  he  must  become  subject,  like 
all  the  other  species  of  living  creatures,  to  the  oiicratiou  of  positive 
or  rcjjreasive  cheeks. 

Malthtia,  tlien,  l)elieved  that  he  coiiUl  never  uj^  men  too  strongly 
Ui  the  exercise  of  foresight.  His  very  philanthropy  engarred  him 
to  exhibit  in  strong  relief  the  fat^il  conseq^ueuces  of  imprudent 
reproduction,  in  order  to  put  men  upon  their  guard.  He  said  to 
them :  K  you  nmltiply  inconsiderately,  you  cannot  avoid  the 
chastisement  which  awaits  you  in  some  form  or  other,  and  always 
in  a  hideous  form — famine,  war,  pestilence,  etc.  Benevolence, 
charity,  poor-laws,  and  all  other  expetlicnts,  arc  but  ineffectual 
remedies. 

In  his  ardour,  Malthus  allowed  an  expression  to  escape  him, 
which,  whou  separated  from  the  rest  of  his  system,  and  from 
the  sentiment  which  dictAted  it,  may  api«.*(ir  Imrsli.  It  occurred 
in  the  first  edition  of  his  work,  which  was  then  only  a  brochtirc, 
and  has  since  Iiecome  a  botik  of  foiu  volumes.  It  was  repre- 
sented to  him  tlmt  his  meaning  in  this  objectionable  passage 
might  give  rise  to  ernjiicous  iiiteri)retatious.  He  immediately 
suppressed  it,  and  it  has  never  since  reappeared  in  any  of  the 
numerous  editions  of  his  F^ay  on  Population. 

But  Mr  Godwin,  rme  of  his  opponents,  htul  quoted  tins  sup- 
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pressed  passage,  and  the  conscMpicnce  was^  that  M.  de  Sismoiifii 
(a  uian  who,  with  tlje  Ijest  iut^utiuiis  in  the  world,  has  done  mucti 
mischief)  reproduced  this  unlucky  sentence.  The  Sooialists  in- 
stantly laid  hold  of  it,  and  on  this  they  proceeded  to  try.  con- 
demn, and  execul*^  Miillhus.  Truly,  tl»ey  were  ninch  indebted  to 
Sismondi's  lemming,  for  they  had  never  themselves  read  either 
Maltlius  or  Godwin, 

The  Socialists  have  thus  represented  an  unguarded  passage, 
which  Multhiis  liiniself  had  suppreflse<l,  as  the  liasis  of  his  systetn. 
They  repiyit  it  ari  naiiseam.  In  a  little  ISnio  volume,  M.  Pierre 
Leroux  rcpRHluced  it  at  least  forty  times,  and  it  fonna  the  stock- 
in-trade  of  all  our  dcdaiuabory  second-mte  reformers. 

The  most  celebrated  and  the  most  vigorous  of  that  school  of 
writers  having  written  an  article  against  Malthus,  I  happened 
one  day  to  converse  with  him,  and  cited  stime  opinions  e3q')ressod 
in  the  Essay  on  Population.  I  thought  I  perceived  that  he  was 
not  acquainted  vdiii  the  work.  I  remarked  to  him,  "  You  who  have 
refuted  Malthus,  have  you  not  read  his  book  from  l)eginmng  to 
end  ? "  "I  have  not  read  it  at  all,"  he  replied.  "  His  wliole 
system  is  to  be  found  in  one  page,  and  is  condensed  in  the  famous 
'arithmetical  and  geometrical  progressions' — that  is  enough  for 
me."  "  It  seems  to  me,"  I  said,  "  that  you  are  jesting  with  the 
public,  with  Malthus,  with  truth,  with  conscience,  and  with  your- 
self." 

This  is  the  way  that  opinions  obtain  currency  with  us.  Fifl^ 
ignorant  people  rejMmt  in  chorus  somethiug  spiteful  and  absurd, 
put  forward  by  one  more  ignorant  than  lliomselves,  and  if  it 
happens  to  have  the  least  connexion  %nth  the  fashionable  opinions 
or  passions  of  the  hour,  it  is  at  once  received  as  an  axiom. 

Science,  however,  it  must  be  allowed,  cannot  enter  on  the  solu- 
tion of  a  problem  with  the  settled  intention  of  establishing  a  fore- 
gone conclusion,  however  consolatory.  Wliat  should  we  think  of  a 
man  who  should  sit  down  to  the  study  of  ]>liysiolt>gy,  resolve*!  l»e- 
forohaud  to  demonstrate  that  God  has  not  willed  that  mankind 
should  be  atHictetl  with  diseases?  Were  one  physiologist  to  fuund 
a  sj'stem  on  such  a  bn-sis  as  this,  and  another  Ut  C4mtrt>vert  it  by  un 
appeal  to  facta,  the  former  would  moat  likely  fly  into  a  rage,  and 
f-iix  his  0})jMment  witli  ivijndy ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  he 
woidd  go  the  length  of  accusing  his  opponent  himself  of  being  tlie 
author  of  diseases. 

This,  however,  is  what  has  happened  to  Malthus.     In  a  work 
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founded  ou  facta  and  figures,  lie  explaioed  a  law  wliicli  lias  given 
great  oftence  to  our  optimists ;  and  in  their  anxiety  to  ignore  the 
exiatence  of  this  law,  they  have  attacked  Mallhua  with  rancorous 
Wrulence  and  flagrant  hiul  faith,  as  if  he  Ijad  himself  dehl)erBtely 
thrown  in  the  way  of  mankind  those  obstacles  which  flowed,  as  he 
thought,  from  the  principle  of  popuhition.  It  would  surely  have 
l»een  more  philos(i]>In(:al  U*  liave  proved  simply  that  Afalthus  was 
mistaken,  and  that  his  pretended  law  had  in  reality  no  existence. 

Vopuliition,  we  must  allow,  is  one  of  a  numew)us  class  of  subjects, 
which  serve  to  remind  us  Lliut  man  has  frequently  left  him  only  a 
choice  of  evils.  Whatever  may  Iiave  been  its  ilcaigu,  sullcring  has 
entered  into  the  plan  of  I^Wdence.  Let  us  not.  then,  seek  for 
harmony  in  the  al»sence  of  evil,  hut  in  tlie  tendency  of  evil  to  bring 
us  back  to  what  is  good,  and  in  the  gnulual  contniction  of  its  own 
domain.  God  has  indued  us  with  free  will  It  is  necessary  that 
we  should  Uam, — which  is  a  lonjj  and  difficnlt  process, — and  then 
it  is  necessary  that  we  should  act  on  the  knowledge  thus  acquired, 
which  is  not  much  less  difficult  Lu  this  way  we  shall  gradually 
loipate  ouRclves  from  suffering,  but  without  ever  altogether 

aping  from  it ;  for  even  when  we  succeed  completely  in  eluding 
chastisement,  we  have  still  to  exercise  the  painful  effort  of  fore' 
sight.  In  freeing  ourselves  from  the  one,  we  must  submit  our- 
selves to  the  other. 

It  is  of  no  use  to  rebel  against  this  onler  of  things;  for  it 
envelopes  us ;  it  is  the  atmosphere  in  which  we  live  and  breathe  ; 
and  it  is  with  tbis  alternative  of  restriction  or  prevention  l^efore 
us,  which  we  caunut  get  rid  of,  and  cannot  lose  sight  of,  that  we 
proceed,  with  Malthus,  to  enter  upon  the  problem  of  population. 
On  this  great  question  I  shall  first  of  all  assume  the  fiuiclion  of  a 
mere  reporter,  and  tlien  give  yoxi  my  own  views.  If  the  laws  of 
population  can  be  comprised  in  a  short  aphorism,  it  will  be  a  happy 
thing  for  the  advancement  and  diffusion  of  the  science.  But  if, 
from  the  immbor  and  the  shifting  nature  of  the  postulates,  we  find 
that  these  laws  refuse  to  be  shut  up  in  a  brief  and  rigorous  formula, 
we  must  acquiesce.  Prolix  exactitude  is  better  than  delusive 
brevity. 

We  have  seen  that  progress  consists  in  causing  natural  forces 
to  co-operate  more  and  more  towards  the  satisfaction  of  tmr  wants, 
BO  that,  at  each  successive  epoch,  the  same  amount  of  utility  is 
obtained,  whilst  to  society  is  left  either  more  leisure,  or  a  greater 
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iiraouut  of  disposable  labour,  to  be  applied  to  the  acqiiisition  of  new 
enjoymeiita. 

On  tlio  other  baud,  we  bave  demonstrated  that  every  fresh 
conquest  we  thus  gain  over  nature^  after  having  for  a  time  brought 
additional  profit  to  the  inventor,  never  fails  to  become,  by  the 
oj)eratiou  of  the  law  of  competition,  the  common  and  gratuitous 
patrimouy  of  mankind  at  large. 

From  these  premises  we  should  conclude  that  human  happiness 
must  be  enlarged,  and,  at  the  same  time,  rapidly  equalized.  That 
it  has  not  liecn  so  iu  reality,  however,  is  a  ]toiut  beyond  all  dispute. 
Them  are  iu  the  world  multitudes  of  unfortunate  ixjople,  whose 
wretchedness  has  not  been  caused  by  their  own  misdeeds. 

How  are  we  to  account  for  this  ? 

I  believe  it  is  o^ing  to  a  multiplicity  of  causes.  One  of  them 
is  called  ttpoliaiwn,  or,  if  you  will,  injustice.  Economists  have 
referred  to  it  only  incidentally,  as  implying  some  error,  some  false 
scientific  notion.  Eu^iged  iu  the  explanation  of  genenU  laws,  it 
is  not  their  businesa,  they  think,  to  concern  themselves  with  thctse 
laws,  when  they  are  not  in  operation,  or  are  violated.  Spoliation, 
however,  baa  borne,  and  still  bears,  too  prominent  a  share  in  human 
af!'air3  to  jiermit  even  ecotiomists  to  tlirow  it  aside  as  a  consider- 
ation unwurthy  of  being  taken  into  account  What  we  have  to  do 
with  liere  is  not  accidental  thefts,  jietty  larcenies,  or  isolated  crimes. 
War,  slavery,  priestly  im|)03tures,  privileges^  monopolies,  restric- 
tions, abuses  of  Uixalion, — these  are  the  more  salient  manifestations 
of  spoliation.  It  is  easy  to  sec  what  inHucnce  disturbing  forces 
of  such  magnitude  must  have  exercised,  and  must  still  exer- 
cise by  their  presence,  or  the  deep  traces  they  have  left  beliiud 
tliem,  on  the  inequality  of  conditions;  and  it  will  be  our  business 
hert»after  to  estimate  the  vast  extent  of  their  eft'ecta. 

But  another  cause  wliicli  retards  progress,  and,  alx)ve  all,  whicli 
hinders  its  extension  to  all  classes,  is,  as  some  authors  think,  the 
principle  of  ix)pulation. 

And  no  doulit,  if  in  projjortion  as  wealth  incroaaes,  tlie  numlx^r 
of  people  among  whom  that  wealth  is  to  be  divided  increases  also, 
and  more  rapidly,  al>soIuti.*  wealtli  may  1>o  greater,  and  imli^'idua] 
wealtli  less. 

If,  moreover,  there  be  one  species  of  services  wluch  everybody 
can  render,  like  tlio  services  which  require  only  muscular  exertion, 
and  if  it  be  just  the  class  whose  business  it  is  to  render  sucli 
services,  the  worst  paid  of  all,  wliich  midtiplies  with  tlie  greatest 
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rapidity^  we  mtist  conclude  tlmt  1al>oiir  croatee  for  itself  n  fatal 
competition.  The  lowest  class  will  never  Iwuefit  by  progress,  if 
that  class  increases  laster  tlian  it  can  aprcjid  and  distt-ibute  itself. 

You  see,  then,  how  important  the  principle  of  popidation  is. 

Malthus  has  reduced  the  principle  to  this  fnnnula : 

Populatioa  luis  a  icndcnq/  to  ketp  on  a  ievcl  iHlk  the  means  of 
subsistence. 

I  cannot  help  remarking  in  passing  that  it  is  surprising  that  the 
honour  and  responsibility  of  enunciating  this  principle,  ^>G  it  true 
or  false,  should  have  been  ascrilwd  Uj  Malthus.  No  wTiter  un  such 
sulijectfl  since  the  days  of  Aristotle  but  has  proclaimed  it,  and 
frequently  in  the  veiy  same  words.* 

It  is  iiniwssible  to  look  around  us  on  the  aggregate  of  animated 
beings  without  being  convinced  beyond  doubt  thiit  nature  has  l)een 
engrossed  with  the  care  of  species  than  of  individuals. 

l*he  precautions  which  nature  has  taken  to  ensure  the  ]ierj>etuity 
of  races  are  remarkable ;  and  among  these  precautious,  a  very 
noticeable  one  is  the  profusion  of  germs  or  seeds.  This  super- 
abundance appears  to  l>e  calculated  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the 
sensibility,  intelligence,  and  piwer  with  wliich  each  8|>ecie8  is 
endowed,  to  enable  it  to  resist  destruction. 

ITiiLS,  in  the  vegetable  kingjom,  the  means  of  reproduction,  by 
seeds,  cuttings,  etc.,  which  a  single  plant  can  furnish,  are  countless. 
One  elm  (were  all  its  seeds  to  taJce  root)  might  give  birth  iu  a 
single  year  to  a  million  of  trees.  Why  should  this  not  actually 
hapi)en  ?  Because  all  tlie  seeds  have  not  the  benefit  of  the  con- 
ditions which  vegetable  life  exacts,  namely,  space  and  nourishment. 
Tliey  are  destroyed ;  and  as  plants  are  tlestitute  of  sensibility, 
nature  has  spared  neitlier  the  means  of  reproduction,  nor  those  of 
destruction. 

*  Sir  JamcB  Steoart  of  Coltness,  trbnfto  luquirt/  into  the  PrwetpJen  f»/  I\ilSiictd 
Swnomif  won  pablixhud  in  17ti7,  nine  yearn  before  the  appearance  of  Adum  Smith's 
g^reat  wtirk^  takes  the  vury  ume  vidw  nf  tlie  iiriiiciple  of  [Mipulatioii  which  Molihuti, 
thirty  yeara  aftorward«,  more  fonnally  enunciated.  "The  gcnerativQ  fjii>ulty,"  Niyi 
Sir  JnmcR  Htetiart,  "  resembles  m  Rpring  ImuliHl  with  «  vcight,  vrhich  always  exerts 
itself  ill  propurtiuii  fo  tho  diminutiou  of  resistjiiicp.  Wheu  food  haB  nrmoinoil  wma 
time  without  angmcntntioii  or  diminution,  generation  will  carry  numbent  as  high  as 
possible ;  if,  tlion,  food  com*:  to  be  diminished,  the  spring  is  OTcrpowered,  the  fnroe 
of  U  becomes  loss  than  bothing,  inhabitants  will  diminish,  at  least  in  proportion  to 
the  OTL-rchargo.  If,  on  the  otlu.-r  hnnil,  fuod  lie  increased,  the  spring  will  begin  U> 
exert  iisolf  in  prop^irtion  as  the  rcsisunoe  diminishes,  people  will  begin  to  bo  better 
fed,  tbey  wUl  multiply,  and.  in  pntp«irti<Mi  as  they  inca-ase  in  iiiimbors,  tlii:  food  will 
booomo  Karce  a^^in." — TkikbIxAtoh. 
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Animals,  too.  wliose  life  is  of  a  tyi>e  akin  to  vegetable  life,  n 
dnce  themselves  in  immense  numbers.    AVho  has  not  wondered  that 
oystora,  for  instance,  coiild  multiply  sufficienLly  to  supply  tlie  enor- 
mous consumption  of  them  ? 

As  we  advance  in  the  scale  of  animal  life,  we  find  that  the  means] 
of  reproduction  has  l)een  bestowed  by  nature  with  greater  i>arsi-j 
mony. 

Vertebrate^l  animals,  especially  the  larger  species,  do  not  multl*] 
ply  so  quickly  as  others.    The  cow  goes  nine  mouths,  produces  only] 
one  ctilf,  and  must  suckle  it  for  some  time.    Yet  evim  among  cattle 
the  reproiluctive  powersuriMases  what  might  Ix?  thought  absolutely 
necessary.     In  rich  coimtries,  such  as  England,  France,  and  Swit^J 
zerlond.  the  number  of  animals  of  this  description  increases  not-l 
witlistanding   the   enormous  destruction   of  them ;  and  had  we  i 
boundless  pastures  and  {tmiries,  tliere  can  be  no  doubt  that  we  I 
might  have  both  a  still  greater  destruction  and  more  nipid  repro-  i 
duction  of  them.     I  should  say  that  if  nourishment  and  spa*;e  were  ' 
not  limittKl,  we  miglit  have  in  a  few  years  ten  times  more  oxen  and  | 
cows,  even  if  we  conRUmed  ten  times  mm-e  meat    The  rcproductive  < 
power  of  eatlle,  thuu.  even  laying  asi<lc  the  extraneous  considera- 
tion of  the  limitation  of  sfMice  and  nourishment,  is  far  fVom  being  i 
fully  developetl. 

It  is  certain  that  the  reproductive  faculty  in  the  human  species  i 
is  less  powerful  than  in  any  other,  and  it  ought  to  be  so,     Man, 
in  the  superior  situation  in  which  nature  has  placed  Uim,  as  regards 
intelligence  and  symiMithy,  ought  not  to  be  exposed  to  destruction  i 
in  the  same  degree  as  tlie   inferior  animals.     But  we  are  not  \o 
suppose  that  ijhysicaUy  he  escajjes  from  that  law  in  \irtue  of  which 
all  species  have  the  faculty  of  multiplying  to  a  greater  extent  than  i 
space  and  noui'ishmeut  permit. 

I  say  physically,  because  I  am  speaking  here  only  of  the  physio- 1 
logical  law. 

There  is  a  wide  difference  l)etween  the  physioloffUal  power  of' 
nmltiplying  and  actual  multiplication. 

Tlie  one  is  an  absolute  organic  power  when  freed  from  all  ob-  fl 
Btacle  and  all  limitation  ah  eixtra — the  other  is  tlie  efiective  result- 
ing force  of  this  iKJwer  comhinejl  with  the  aggregate  of  all  llie 
resistance  which  limitfi  and  restrains  it.  Tims  the  power  of  multi- 
plication of  tlie  poppy  may  be  a  million  a  year,  perhaps  ;  but  in  a 
field  of  poppies  the  actual  rcjiroduction  may  be  stationary  or  even 
decrease. 
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It  is  this  physiological  Inw  that  Maltluis  essayed  to  reduce  to 
a  foriuula.  He  ij)(iuired  in  what  period  of  time  a  given  number  of 
men  would  double,  if  thtir  xjkj^t  and  food  were  unHmited. 

We  can  see  beforehand  that  us  this  hyj>othesi8  of  the  compiete 
xatis/aetioti  of  ail  tcunta  is  never  realized  in  practice,  the  thwrdie 
period  must  necessarily  be  shorter  than  any  period  of  ctdual 
doubling  which  has  ever  been  observed. 

Ul)sen'iitiitii,  in  fact,  gives  very  <Ufterent  results  for  different 
countries.  Acconling  to  the  residLs  obtained  by  M.  Moreau  de 
Jennys,  takiiig  for  basis  the  actual  increase  of  jMipulation,  tlie 
period  of  doubbng  would  require — in  Turkey,  555  years  ;  in  Swit- 
zerland, 227  ;  in  France.  13S  ;  in  Spain,  106  ;  in  Holland.  100 ;  in 
Oemiany,  76  ;  in  Kussia  and  in  England,  43  ;  and  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  25  years,  deducting  the  contingent  furnished 
by  immignitioa 

Now,  what  is  the  reason  of  such  enormous  diflerencea  ?  We 
have  no  reason  to  think  that  they  are  the  result  of  physiological 
causes.  Swiss  women  are  as  well  formed  and  us  prolific  as  Ameri- 
can womciL 

We  must  conclude,  then,  that  the  dissolute  generative  power  is 
restrained  by  external  olvstacles.  And  what  pmves  this  beyond 
doubt  is,  tliat  it  is  manifested  as  soon  as  circumstances  occur  to  re- 
move these  obstacles.  Thus  an  improved  agriculture,  new  manu- 
factures, some  new  source  of  local  wealth,  leads  invariably  in  that 
locality  U)  an  increase  of  population.  In  Uje  sauie  way,  when  a 
scourge  like  the  plague,  or  a  famine,  or  war,  destroys  a  great  port 
of  the  ])opuliition,  we  immediately  tind  that  mtilti plication  is  more 
rapidly  duvtdoi>ed, 

"Wlien  an  increase  of  population,  then,  is  retarded,  or  stops,  we 
find  that  space  and  nourishment  are  awanting,  or  likely  to  be  so; 
that  it  has  encountered  an  obstacle,  or  is  .scared  by  one. 

This  phenomenon,  the  announcement  of  which  has  Ijrought  down 
so  much  abuse  on  Molthus,  appears  in  truth  beyond  the  reach  of 
doubt. 

If  you  put  a  thousand  mice  into  a  cage,  with  only  as  much  pro- 
vision as  is  necessary  for  their  daily  sustenance,  their  number,  in 
spite  of  the  acknowleflged  fecundity  of  the  species,  can  never  ex- 
ceed a  thousand,  or  if  it  do,  there  will  be  privation  and  there  will 
^.  be  suffering, — both  tending  t^  reduce  the  numl)er.  In  this  case  it 
^H  would  be  correct  to  say  Umt  an  external  cause  limits,  not  the  power 
^B   of  fecundity,  but  the  result  of  fecundity.    There  would  assuredly 
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be  an  antagonism  Ixitweeu  the  physiological  tendency 
realraiiiing  force,  and  the  result  would  be  that  the  number  iroiild 
bo  stationary.     To  prove  thia,  increase  gradually  the  provi 
iintil  you  double  it,  and  you  will  very  soon  tiud  two  thousand 
in  the  cage. 

And  what  is  the  answer  which  is  made  to  Malthus  i    He  is 
with  the  YGvy  fart  upon  whicli  his  theory  is  founded.     The  pr 
it  is  said,  that  the  ]K>wer  of  reproduction  in  man  is  not  indetiiiite^f 
that  in  cerUiin  countries  the  population  is  stationary.     If  the  law 
of  progression  were  true,  if  jwpulation  doubled  every  twenty-fij 
years,  Frunce,  wliii;h  had  thirty  iiiillions  of  itdiabitants  in  1^ 
would  ui>w  have  more  Uion  sixty  milliona. 

Is  this  logical  ? 

I  l>egiu  by  proving  that  the  population  of  Franco  has  inc 
only  a  tilth  in  twenty-five  years,  whilst  in  other  countries  it  has 
doubled.  I  seek  for  tlie  cause  of  this ;  and  I  find  it  in  the  defc 
ciency  of  space  and  sustenance.  I  find  that  in  the  existing  at«fl 
of  cultivatiou,  population,  and  national  manners  and  habits,  there  x» 
a  difficulty  in  crediting  with  suflicient  rapi<lity  suleist^mce  for 
erations  tliat  might  be  born,  or  for  maintaining  those  that 
lu-tuidly  l)orn.  I  assert  tliat  the  means  of  subsistence  cannot 
duublwl— at  least  that  Uiey  are  not  doubled— in  Fmn(«  e\-i 
twenty-five  years.  This  is  exactly  the  aggregate  of  those  negat 
forces  whiclj  restrain,  as  1  tliink,  the  jiliysiological  power — and 
bring  forward  this  slowness  of  multiplication  in  order  to  prove  th^ 
this  physiological  ]iosver  lias  no  existence.  Such  a  mode  of 
cussing  the  question  is  mere  liifling. 

Is  the  HTgiiuienL  against  the  geometrical  progression  of  Malt 
more  conclusive  }     Afalthus  ha.s  nowhere  asserted  that,  in  poini\ 
fact,  population  iocreases  according  to  a  geometrical  progressi^ 
He  alleges,  on  the  contrarj-,  tliat  the  fa^t  is  not  so,  and  the  subj4 
of  his  in(iuiry  has  reference  to  the  obstacles  which  hinder  it     Tie 
pn^^rcssiuu  is  brought  forward  merely  as  a  formula  of  the  organum 
power  of  multiplication.  fl 

Seeking  to  (Useover  in  what  time  a  given  population  can  double 
itself,  on  (he  assumpfion  ihnl  all  Us  tnaiUs  arc  supplied,  he  ti:ccd  t^ 
period  at  twenty-five  years.  He  so  fixed  it>  because  direct  ohsedfl 
tion  had  shown  him  tluit  tliis  stiitc  of  things  actually  existed  among 
a  people,  who,  although  very  far  from  fultilliug  all  the  conditio! 
of  his  hypothesis,  came  nearer  the  conditions  he  had  assumed 
any  oUier — namely,  the  i>eople  of  America.  This  period  once  fo 
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question  liaviug  always  refereuce  to  tLo  virtual  power  of 
^  _  _  m,  he  lays  it  down  that  population  /«w  a  teminta/  to 
inereaae  in  »  geometrical  progression. 

Tlxis  is  denied ;  but  the  denial  is  in  the  teeth  of  evidence.  It 
may  be  said,  indeed,  that  the  period  of  douljlin;^  may  not  Iw  evej^- 
where  twenty-five  years ;  that  it  may  be  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty  years; 
that  it  varies  in  diffennit  countries  and  racea.  All  Uiis  is  fair  suh- 
je<:t  of  disc^ussion;  but  granting;  tliis,  it  certainly  Ciinnot  l»e  said 
that,  on  the  hypotliesis  assumed,  the  progression  is  not  geometrical. 
If,  in  fact,  a  Imndred  couples  pnsduce  two  hundred  in  a  given 
time,  why  may  not  two  himdred  produce  four  liundred  in  an 
equal  tiine? 

Because,  say  the  opponents  of  the  theory,  multiplication  will  be 
restrained. 

Tliis  is  just  wlrnt  Malthus  has  said. 

But  by  what  means  will  multiplication  be  restrained  i 

Malthns  points  out  two  general  obstacles  to  indefinite  multipli- 
cation, which  he  has  denominated  the  prevfmthr  and  repressive 
rhrrks. 

As  population  can  Ijc  kept  down  below  the  level  of  its  physiolo- 
gical tendency  only  by  a  diminution  of  the  number  of  births,  or  an 
increase  of  the  number  of  deaths,  the  nomenclature  of  Malthus  is 
undoubtedly  correct 

Moreover,  when  the  conditions,  as  regards  space  and  nourish- 
ment, are  such  that  population  cannot  go  beyond  a  certain  figure, 
it  is  evident  that  the  destructive  check  has  more  power,  in  propor- 
tion as  the  preventive  check  has  less.  To  allege  that  the  number 
of  births  may  increase  without  an  increase  in  the  number  of  deaths, 
while  the  means  of  subsistence  are  stationary,  would  be  to  fall  into 
a  manifest  contmdiction. 

Nor  is  it  less  evident,  A  priori^  and  independently  of  other  grave 
economic  considerations,  that  in  such  a  situation  voluntary  self- 
restraint  is  preferable  to  forced  repression. 

As  far  as  we  have  yet  gone,  llien,  the  theory  of  Malthus  is  in  all 
respects  incontestable. 

lie  was  wrong,  perhaps,  in  adopting  this  period  of  twenty-five 
years  as  the  limit  of  human  fecundity,  although  it  holds  gowl  in 
the  United  States.  I  am  convinced  that  in  assuming  this  peri<jd 
he  wished  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  exaggeration,  or  of  deahng  in 
pure  abstractions.  "  How  can  they  pretend,"  he  may  have  thought, 
"  that  I  give  too  miu;h  latitude  to  the  possible  if  I  found  my  prin- 
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ciple  on  what  acfi/nih/  takes  place  ? "  He  did  not  consirler  ll 
mixing  up  in  this  way  Uie  virluai  onii  the  real,  and  reprf-Scntio 
as  the  measure  of  Mr  law  of  miUliplicatwn,  without  reference  to 
law  of  Hmitalion,  a  period  which  is  the  result  of  faHs  ffovcmed  i 
both,  laifs,  he  should  exx^ac  himself  to  be  misunderstood.  This 
what  has  actually  ha]>p<?ncd.  His  geometrical  and  arithmetic 
progressions  have  been  laughed  at;  he  has  been  reproached  fa 
taking  the  United  States  as  a  tj^pe  of  the  rest  of  the  world  ;  in  i 
word,  the  confusion  he  has  given  rise  to  b)'  mixing  up  these  t\ 
distinct  laws,  has  beeu  seized  upon  to  confute  the  one  by  tl 
other. 

Wieu  we  seek  to  discover  the  abstract  power  of  propagation,  we 
must  put  aside  for  the  moment  all  cousidemtion  of  the  physical 
and  moral  checks  arising  from  deficiency  of  space,  food,  or  com- 
fortable circumstances.     But  the  question  once  proposed  in  the 
terms,  it  is  quite  suj)erlluous  to  atteuipt  an  exact  soIuUoel 
power,  in  the  human  race,  as  in  all  urgunized  existences,  aur 
in  an  enonnous  propctrtiou,  all  the  phenomena  of  rapid  multiplic-a 
tion  that  we  have  obser>'ed  in  the  past,  or  can  ever  obser\"e  in 
future.     Take  wheat,  for  example :  allowing  five  stalks  for 
seed,  and  five  gnuna  for  every  stalk,  one  grain  has  the  vir 
power  of  pro<lucing  four  hundred  millions  of  grains  in  five  yoa 
Or  take  the  canine  race,  and  suppose  four  puppies  to  each  lit 
and  six  years  of  fecundity,  we  shall  find  that  one  couple  may  ii 
twelve  years  produce  eight  millions  of  cubs. 

As  regards  the  human  race,  assuming  sixteen  as  the  age 
puberty,  and  fecundity  to  cease  at  tliirty,  each  couple  might  givi^ 
birtli  to  eight  children.  It  is  making  a  large  deduction  to  reduo 
tliis  number  to  one-half  on  account  of  premature  deaths,  since 
are  reasoning  on  the  sujqxisition  of  absolute  comfort  and  all  want 
satisfied,  which  greatly  limits  the  amount  of  mortality.  However^ 
let  us  state  the  premises  in  this  way,  and  they  give  us  in  twenty- 
five  years  2— 4— 8— Hi— 32— 64-^128— 25t>— 512,  etc. ;  in  short. 
two  millions  in  two  centuries. 

If  we  make  the  calculation  on  the  basis  adopted  by  Euler,  tb< 
period  of  duubling  will  be  twelve  years  and  a  half     Eight  sucl 
periods  will  make  exactly  a  century,  and  the  increase  in  that  s^ 
of  time  will  be  tis  512  :  2. 

At  no  era,  and  in  no  country,  have  we  ever  observed  the  imm^ 
hers  of  the  human   race   increase  with   this   frightful   rapidity 
According  to  the  book  of  Genesis,  the  Hebrews  who  entered' 
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nmounted  to  seventy  couples;*  and  we  find  from  the 
book  of  Niunbers  that  when  Moses  numbered  the  people,  two 
ceutaries  afterwards,  tliey  amounted  to  six  hundred  thotisand 
men  above  tweuty-one  years  of  ogct  which  supposes  a  popu- 
lation of  two  millions  at  least  From  this  we  may  infer  tliat 
the  period  of  doubling  was  fourteen  years.  Statistical  tables  can 
scarcely  be  admitted  to  control  Biblical  fact*.  Sliall  we  say  that 
six  hundred  thousand  men  "able  to  go  to  war"  supiMwes  a  popu- 
lation larger  than  two  millions,  and  infer  from  that  a  period  of 
doubling  less  than  Evder  haa  calculated?  In  that  cAse.  we  should 
cast  doubt  either  on  the  census  of  Moses  or  on  the  calculations  of 
Eoler.  All  that  we  contend  for  is,  that  it  should  not  be  pretended 
that  the  Hebrews  multiplied  with  greater  rapidity  tlian  it  is  possible 
to  multiply- 
After  this  exiuuple.  which  is  probably  that  in  which  nctual 
fecundity  approximates  most  nearly  to  mrlual  fecundity,  we  have 
the  case  of  the  United  StaU!8  of  America,  wliere  we  know  that  the 
population  doubles  in  less  Uian  twenty-five  years. 

It  is  uuuecessary  to  pursue  such  researches  farther.  It  is  suffi- 
cient to  know  that  in  our  species,  a^  in  all,  the  organic  powe-r  of 
multiplication  is  superior  to  the  actual  multiplication.  Moreover, 
it  would  involve  a  contradiction  to  assert  that  tlid  actual  surpasses 
the  virtual. 

Alon^^side  of  this  alwolute  power,  which  it  is  xmnecessaiy  to 
dulcrmiue  more  exactly,  and  which  we  may  safely  regard  as 
miiform,  there  exists,  as  we  have  said,  another  foi-ce,  which  limits, 
compresses,  suspends,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  action  of  the  first, 
and  opposes  to  it  obstacles  of  di6erent  kinds,  varyinjj  with  times 
and  places,  with  the  occupations,  the  manners,  the  laws,  or  tho 
religion  of  diHerent  nations. 

1  denominate  tliis  second  force  thr.  law  of  limitation ;  and  it  is 
evident  Uiat  the  progress  of  population  in  each  c-ountry,  and  in 
each  close,  is  the  result  of  the  combined  action  of  these  two 
laws. 

But  in  what  docs  this  law  uf  liniitAtiim  consist  ?  We  may  say 
in  a  very  general  way,  that  tlie  pmpn^tion  of  life  is  restrained  or 
prevented  by  the  difficulty  of  sustaining  Ufo.     This  idea,  which  we 

•  "  TUrceKore  and  ten  Hmli."—Oen.  xIW.  27,      "Serenty  »ouU.*^~£xodHM,  t.  6. 
"  Tlirecsc'^ro  otid  ten  pcr»ftn»." — Deul.  x.  Ti. — TKA^i^I.ATnK. 
t  601,7.10  "from  twenty  years  old  and  upwanU,"— A'umtrrx,  xxvL  2  and  Al. — 
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have  alroaily  exjiressed  iu  Lbo  terms  of  the  formula  of  MnlthaSn! 
is  of  iiuiK)rUiiict!  to  develop  farther,  for  it  is  Uie  essential  |>art  o^ 
our  subject* 

Organized  existences,  which  are  indued  with  life,  hut  withfui 
feehiiit,  are  entirely   passive  in  this  struggle  l>etween   tlie  t\ 
principles.    As  regards  vegetables,  it  is  strictly  true  that 
number  of  each  9])ecies  is  limited  by  the  means  of  subsistenc 
The  profu-sion  of  fierms  is  infujite,  but  the  resources  of  space  an<^ 
tenilorial  fertility  are  not  so.     These  germs  injure,  or  destroy,  «i 
anotlicr ;  they  fail  to  prow,  or  they  take  root  and  come  to  maturit 
only  to  the  extent  that  the  soil  allows  of.     Animals  are  indue 
with  feeling,  but  they  would  seem  in  general  to  be  destitute  of  for 
sight     They  breed,  increase,  and  multiply  without  regard  to  the 
fate  of  their  nfl[*R])riug.     Death,  premature  death,  aloue  limits  their 
multiplication,  and  maint^uus  tlie  equihbrium  between  their  num- 
bers aud  their  means  of  subsistence. 

M.  de  Laiuennais,  in  his  inimitable  language,  thus  addresses 
jHioplc : — 

"  There  is  room  enou<^h  iu  the  world  for  all,  and  God  has 
it  fertile  enough  to  supply  the  wants  of  all."     And,  further  on,  he 
sajTi, — '•  Tlie  Author  of  the  universe  lias  not  as8igne<l  a  worse  coc 
dition  to  man  than  to  the  inferior  anluuils.     ^Vie  not  all  invited 
the  rich  banquet  of  nature  ?     Is  one  alone  excluded  ?"     And, ; 
he  adds, — "  Plants  extend  their  roots  from  one  field  to  another,  i^ 
a  soil  whith  nourislies  them  all,  and  all  gjvw  tliere  in  peace ;  noniL 
of  them  absorbs  the  sap  of  another."  ■ 

In  all  tliis  we  see  only  fallacious  declamatirtn.  which  serves  aM 
the  basis  of  dangerous  conclusions  ;  and  we  cannot  help  regretting 
that  an  eloquence  so  admirable  should  be  devoted  to  giving  popular 
currency  to  the  most  fatal  of  errors.  h 

It  is  not  tnie  that  no  plant  robs  another  of  its  sap,  and  that  a^| 
extend  their  roots  iu  the  soil  without  injury.  Hundreds  of  millions 
of  vegetable  germs  fall  every  year  upon  the  ground,  derive  from  it 
a  beginning  of  vitality,  and  then  die  stilled  by  plants  stronger, 
ranker,  hardier  than  themselves.  It  is  not  true  that  all  animals 
wliich  are  liorn  are  invited  to  the  banquet  of  nature,  and  that  none 
of  them  is  excluded.  Wild  beasts  devour  one  another ;  and,  of 
domestic  animals,  man  destroys  a  countless  number.  Notliing  ii 
fact  is  better  calculated  than  this  to  sliow  the  existence  and 
tions  of  these  two  principles — that  of  multiplication  aud  thi 
•  VpTuI  fullows  WIS  wriitCD  in  1846.~Editoii. 
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jiuitotioa.  Why  have  we  in  this  conntry  so  many  oxen  and  sheep, 
notwithstanding  the  Iiavoc  we  make?  \\Tiy  are  there  so  few 
bears  and  wolves,  although  we  slaughter  far  fewer  of  them,  and 
they  are  so  organized  as  to  be  capable  of  multiplying  much  fftster  ? 
The  reason  is,  ttiat  man  prepares  subsistence  for  tlie  one  class  of 
animals,  and  takes  it  away  from  the  other  class.  As  regards  each, 
he  so  arranges  the  law  of  limitation  as  to  leave  more  or  less  latitude 
to  the  law  of  increase. 

Thus,  as  r^ards  Itoth  vegetables  and  animals,  the  limiting  force 
appears  only  in  one  form,  that  of  destruction.  But  man  is  indued 
with  reason  and  foresight*  and  this  new  element  raodiJies,  and  oven 
changes,  the  mode  of  action  of  this  force,  so  far  as  he  is  concerned. 

Undoubtedly,  in  as  far  as  he  is  a  being  provided  with  material 
organs,  or,  to  speak  plainly,  in  as  far  as  he  is  an  animal,  the  law  of 
limitation,  in  the  form  of  destruction,  applies  to  him.  It  is  impos- 
sible thai  the  numbers  of  men  can  exceed  their  means  of  subsistence ; 
for  to  assert  Uiat  more  men  existed  Uian  had  the  means  of  existing, 
would  imply  a  c/>ulradiction.  If,  then,  his  reason  and  foresight  ore 
lulled  asleep,  he  becomes  a  vegetable,  he  becomes  a  bnite.  In  that 
case,  he  will  ine\'itably  multiply  in  ^•i^tue  of  the  great  physiological 
law  which  governs  all  organized  nature;  and,  in  that  case,  it  is 
equally  inevitable  that  he  should  perish  in  %'irtue  of  that  law  of 
limitAtion  the  action  of  which  he  has  ignored. 

But  if  he  exercises  foresight,  Uiis  second  law  comes  wiUiin  the 
sphere  of  his  will  He  modifies  and  directs  it  It  is  in  fact  no 
longer  the  same  law.  It  ia  no  longer  a  blind,  but  an  intelligent 
force  ;  it  is  no  longer  a  mere  natural,  it  has  become  a  social  law. 
Man  is  the  centre  in  which  these  two  jjriiiciples,  matter  and  ijitel- 
ligence,  meet>  unite,  and  are  blended;  he  belongs  exclusively 
neither  t^)  the  one  rmr  to  the  other.  As  regards  the  liunian  race,  tlie 
law  of  HmUaimi  is  manifest*^d  in  both  its  aspects,  and  muintainfl 
])upuLuiou  at  the  necessary  level  by  the  double  action  of  foresight 
and  destruction. 

Tliese  two  actions  are  not  of  uniform  intensit)'.  On  the  contrary, 
the  one  is  enlarged  in  proportion  as  the  other  is  restrained.  Tlie 
tiling  te  be  acwjmidished,  the  point  to  he  reached,  is  limitation  ; 
and  it  is  so  more  or  less  by  means  of  r<y>rr-Mi*(w,  or  by  means  of 
prevmiion,  according  as  man  ia  brutish  or  spiritual,  according  as  he 
is  more  allied  to  matter  or  lo  luiud,  according  as  he  has  in  him 
mure  of  vegetative  or  of  moral  life.  The  law  may  be  extenial  to 
liim,  or  internal,  but  it  must  exist  somewhere. 
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Wo  dn  not  form  a  jii^t  idea  of  the  ^^l8t   i 
tl»e  ImnslrtUir  of  MuUlnis  hiw  mtich  i:ir'  ... 

rency  to  that  vague  and  inailequnte  oxpronsion.  ftufral 
[rotiirainfi'.  m^rff/*-],  which  he  has  si  ill  farther  limii 
tioii  ho.  luLS  given  ut  it,  nuuK'Iy,  "  Tli«  virtiio  whi' 
marr>nDg.  wlien  one  hns  not  the  moana  of  inaintaxnmg  a  fa 
and  yet  Uving  in  chafltity."     The  oliatacles  which  inieUiiient  lit| 
9tici«ty  opposed  t»»  p<i.s?fil»le  niultiplioatidii  Uike  many  other  fi^ 
hcsiilea  that  of  mural  restraint  ihns  defined.     What  me 
example,  the  pure  and  holy  ipnorance  of  eiu'Iy  life,  the  only  tg 
ance  which  it  is  criminal  to  dissipaUi,  which  uvery  one  resj 
and  over  which  the  timid  mother  watclies  va  over  hidden  treaaj 
What  means  the  modesty  which  succeeds  ilmt  ignoraucft, 
mysteriuus  dcfeuce  of  tlie  yonug  female,  which  intimidHtes  wl 
it  eaclianlK  her  lover,  and  prolongs,  while  it  entUHlishes,  Uie  ii 
cent  season  of  courtship  i    The  veil  wliich  is  thus  inteii 
first  hctweeu  ignomnce  and  tnitli.  and  then  hetweeii  truth 
happiness,  is  a  marvellous  thinji;,  and  in  ati^jtit  save  this  woul 
absurd.     What  means  that  jiower  of  opinion  which  imjiofltia 
severe  laws  on  tlie  relations  of  the  sexes,  stigmatixe-s  the  slightest] 
tmn-sgression  of  those  laws,  and  visits  it  not  only  on  the  er 
feehleness  which  suocimibs,  hut,  from  generation  to  generotvoi: 
the  unhappy  oflspriiig  ?     What  mean  that  sensitive  honour, 
rigid  reaene,  so  generally  admired  even  by  those  who  have 
oil*,  those  institutions,  those  i-eatraints  of  etiquette,  those  pr 
tions  of  all  sorts — if  they  are  not  the  action  of  that  law  (^lia 
lion  manifested  in  an  intelligent,  moral,  and  jfrnveiUive  shape — I 
shape,  consequently,  which  is  jteculiai"  to  man  ? 

Let  tliese  l)arriers  l>e  once  overturned — ^let  mankind,  in  wl 
ganls  the  sexes,  l>e  no  longer  concerned  cither  with  etiquette  or  i 
fortune,  or  witJi  the  future,  or  with  opinion,  or  with  manner 
men  lower  themselves  to  the  rank  of  vegetables  or  animals,- 
douht  that  for  the  former,  as  for  tlie  latter,  the  power  of  mtilt 
cation  woidd  act  with  a  force  to  nwx'ssiuite  the  instiint  interv* 
of  tlic  law  of  iimiiation,  mauifesb-d  under  such  circumstances  ; 
physical,  brutal,  and  repressive  shape  ;  that  is  to  say,  by  llie  aa 
of  indigence,  disease,  and  rieathi 

It  is  impossible  to  deny  that,  hut  for  foresight  and  moral  con 
orations,  marriage  would,  in  most  cases,  be  contracted  atati  t^arly  j 
or  iuunediatety  uftur  pul»erty.  If  we  fix  tliis  age  at  sixteen,  ac 
the  registers  of  a  given  countiy  show  that  marriages,  on  an  ave 
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do  cot  take  place  before  four-aud-tweuly,  we  have  then  eight  years 
deducted  by  Ou  law  of  liinitatwn,\\\  ita  moral  and  jireventive  lomi, 
from  the  action  of  the  law  of  laulliplicatioTi ;  and  if  we  add  to  this 
figure  the  nece-ssjiry  allowanee  for  tlu>se  who  never  many,  we  sliall 
be  coijvinc^il  that  t]ie  Creat<.ir  haa  not  degraded  luan  U>  tlie  level 
of  the  Iwasts  that  perish,  but,  on  the  contrary,  has  given  him  the 
power  to  transfnrni  the  rrjyrcssivf.  \\\\Ai  \\\<i  prtceiUivt  limitation. 

It  is  singular  enough  that  the  spiritualist  school  and  the 
materialist  school  shoidd  have,  as  it  wore,  chatk^^red  sides  on  this 
great  ipiestion  :  the  fonutn*  fulminatinji  agiiiuHt  fnresiglit,  and  en- 
deavouring to  set  up  the  principle  tif  aniuiiU  nittuit: ;  the  latter 
exalting  the  moral  part  of  man,  and  enforcing  the  dominion  of 
reason  over  passion  and  appetite. 

The  truth  is,  the  subject  is  not  rightly  understood.  Let  a  father 
consult  the  most  orthodox  clergyman  he  can  find  as  to  the  manage- 
ment of  his  family,  the  ooimsels  he  will  receive  are  just  tliose  which 
science  lias  exalted  luUi  prijidjtirji,  and  which,  as  such,  the  clergy- 
man might  probably  repudiate.  "  Keep  your  daughter  in  strict 
seclusion,"  the  old  minister  will  say  ;  "conceal  from  her  as  much 
as  you  can  the  scductiims  of  Uie  world  ;  cultivate,  as  you  would  a 
precious  flower,  that  holy  ignorance,  that  heavenly  modesty,  wliich 
arc  at  once  her  charm  and  her  defence.  Wait  until  an  eligible 
match  presents  itself ;  and  laltour  in  the  meantime  to  secure  her 
an  adequate  fortune.  Consider  tliat  a  poor  and  improvident  mar- 
riage brings  along  with  it  much  suffering  and  many  dangere.  Kec^all 
those  old  proverbs  which  emUxly  the  wisdom  of  nations,  and  which 
assure  its  that  cimifoitable  ciicumstauces  constitute  tlie  surest 
gtiarantee  of  union  and  domestic  peace.  Why  be  iu  a  hujTy  ? 
Would  you  have  your  daughter  at  live-and-twenty  burdened  with 
a  family  which  she  ciinnot  maintain  and  eilucate  suitably  to  your 
rank  in  life  ?  Would  you  Imve  her  husband,  feeUug  the  iuadequaty 
of  his  income  to  support  his  family,  fall  into  affliction  and  despair, 
and  finally,  perhaps,  betake  himself  to  riot  and  debtiuehery  ?  The 
subject  wliich  now  occupies  you  is  the  most  important  which  can 
come  under  your  consideratioa  Weigh  it  well  and  maturely ;  and 
avoid  precipiUition,"  etc. 

SupjMise  that  the  father,  Iwrrowing  the  language  of  M.  de 
J^mennais,  should  reply ;  "  In  the  beginning  (Jod  addressed  to 
all  men  the  commajid  to  increase  and  multi]dy,  and  replenish 
the  earth  and  subdue  it.  And  yet  you  would  persuade  a  young 
woman  to  live  single,  renounce  family  ties,  and  give  up  and  uban- 
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*\<>u  the  oIwujU^  lmpi»ines3  of  nmrried  life,  anil  the  ItoT 
niatcruily;  aud  ail  this  for  no  better  nuison  than  a  sonli<3 
poverty."    Think  you  the  old  clergyman  would  hare  no  rej 
this? 

God,  ho  might  say,  has  not  commanded  man  to  increase 
multiply  without  discretion  and  without  prudence ;  to  act 
littlo  Ti.'piTxX  to  the  future  as  the  inferior  animals.    He  hjw  noli 
dued  mail  with  it^asou,  in  ortler  tliat  ho  may  cease  to  use  it 
most  solemn  and  imj)ortant  circumstances.    He  has  coe 
man,  no  doubt,  to  iucreose,  but  in  order  to  increase  he  znust 
aud  in  order  to  live  he  must  have  tlie  means  of  liviiij^;.     In 
command  to  increase,  therefore,  there  is  implied  another  comt 
namely,  to  prepare  for  his  oflepring  the  moana  of  subsist 
Religion  has  not  placed  celibacy  iu  tlie  catalogue  of  L'Tirm^. 
for  from  that,  she  has  ranked  it  as  a  \'inue,  which  she  hunours] 
sanctJHes.     We  must  nut  think  that  we  violate  the  commandr 
of  God  when  we  are  preparing  to  fullil  it  with  prudence,  and  wit 
a  view  to  the  futm-e  jjfHid,  happiness,  and  dignity  of  our  fiuiiil) 

Now  this  reasoning,  or  reasoning  of  a  simihir  kind,  whicl 
heai'  repeated  every  day,  and  wliich  regulates  the  couiluct  of  ei 
moral  aud  eulighleneil  family,  what  is  it  but  the  iijiiiHcation 
general  doctrine  to  jMirticuJar  cases  ?     Or  rather,  what  is  that 
trine,  but  the  generalization  of  reasoning  which  applies  to  e^ 
particular  case  i     The  spiritualist  whu  reimdiates,  on  principle^ 
intervention  of  preventive  limitaUou,  is  like  the  natural  pk 
pher  who  should  say  to  us,  "Act  in  every  case  as  if 
existeil,  but  don't  admit  j^vitation  in  Uie^ry." 

In  our  observations  liitherto  we  have  followed  tho  the 
Malthus  ;  but  there  is  one  attribute  of  humanity  to  which  it  i 
tfi  me  tliat  most  of  our  authors  have  not  a.ssigne4l  that  Impor 
wliich  it  merits,  and  which  plays  an  important  port  in  the 
mena  relative  to  population,  resolves  many  of  the  problems  to 
this  great  question  has  given  rise,  and  gives  birth  in  tlie  mil 
the  ])hilauLhropist  to  a  confideuce  and  serenity  which  false  acid 
ha<l  banished ;  this  attribute,  whicli  is  comprised,  indeed,  iu  • 
notions  of  reason  aud  foresight,  is  nmn*a  pfrftrfOiUi^j/.     Man  is 
fectihle  ;  he  is  susce])tible  of  ameiioraUon  and  of  deteriomtion ; 
if,  in  n  strict  sense,  he  i;au  remain  sUitionary,  ho  can  also  m<3 
and  descend  wiUiout  limit  the  endless  ladder  of  civilisation. 
holds  true  not  oiUy  of  indi\'idual3,  but  of  families,  nations, 
races. 
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It  is  from  imt  having'  tuk«n  into  account  all  the  power  of  tliia 
progressive  priuciplc,  that  MnJtlius  lias  landed  ua  in  those  dis- 
couraging conse^iuences  which  have  rendered  his  theory  geuei-ally 
repulsive. 

For,  regarding  the  preventive  cheeky  in  a  somewhat  ascetic  and  not 
very  attractive  light,  he  could  hardly  attribute  much  force  to  it. 
Hence  lie  conchiil*^  that  it  is  the  repminitc  check  which  generally 
opemtes ;  in  other  words,  vice,  poverty,  war,  crime,  etc. 

This,  as  I  think,  is  an  error ;  and  we  are  about  to  see  that  the 
fimitfiiivc  force  presents  itself  not  only  in  the  shaj)©  of  an  effort  of 
chastity,  an  act  of  self-control,  but  also,  and  above  all,  as  a  condi- 
tion of  happiness,  an  instructive  movement  which  prevents  men 
from  dep^rading  themselves  and  their  families. 

Population,  it  has  l?eeu  said,  tends  to  keep  on  a  level  with  the 
means  of  subsistence.  I  should  say  that,  for  this  expression  means 
of  vubaisimcr,  fonnerly  in  universal  use,  J.  B.  Say  has  sulistituted 
another  which  is  much  more  correct,  namely,  tit^ane  of  e^iatcnce. 
At  first  sight  it  woidd  seem  that  subsistence  alone  ent«ra  into  the 
question,  but  it  is  not  so.  Man  dws  not  lire  hy  bi-aid  oJmu,  and  a 
reference  to  facts  shows  us  clearly  that  population  is  arrested,  or 
retanled,  when  the  aggregate  of  all  the  means  of  existence,  includ- 
ing clothing,  lodguig.  and  other  things  wliich  climate  or  even  habit 
renders  ueoessiuy,  come  to  be  awanting. 

We  should  say,  then,  that  population  tends  to  keep  on  a  level 
with  tlie  mfanx  of  existCJice. 

But  do  these  meaus  constitute  something  which  is  fixed,  abso- 
lute, and  uniform  ?  Certainly  not.  In  proportion  as  civilisation 
advances,  ttie  range  of  man's  wants  is  enlarged,  having  regard  even 
to  simple  s^thsusttmx.  Regarded  as  a  perfectible  being,  the  mcatis  of 
fxistcncc,  among  which  we  comprehend  the  satisfaction  of  moral  and 
intellectual,  as  well  as  pliysical  wants,  mlmit  of  as  many  degrees 
as  there  arc  degrees  in  civilisation  itself,  in  other  words,  of  infinite 
dt^rees.  Undoubtedly,  there  is  an  iiifurior  limit — to  appease 
hunger,  to  shelter  oneself  from  cold  to  some  extent,  is  one  con- 
dition of  life,  and  this  Uxoit  we  may  perceive  among  American 
savages  or  European  paupera.  But  a  superior  limit  I  know  not — 
in  fact  there  is  none.  Natural  wants  satisfied,  othere  spring  up, 
wliicli  are  factitious  at  first,  if  you  will,  but  wliicU  habit  renders 
natural  in  their  turn,  and,  after  these,  others  still,  and  so  on  with- 
out assignable  limit. 
B      At  each  sttip,  then,  which  man  takes  on  the  road  of  civilisation. 
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hifl  wants  embrace  a  wider  ami  more  exteiul.-l 
iwaiis  of  i\xUtencf,  Uiu  iKiint  m  herv  the  Uvwa  nf  ,, 
timiiati&n  meet,  is  removed,  and  elevated.     For  althotu/h 
Busct})til)le  of  deterioration  as  well  as  of  improvement,  Ij<5 
aft'Cr  tlie  one  and  shuns  the  other.     His  ctTorts  all  tend  Ui 
Uiin  tliti  rank  lie  hofi  gained,  and  bu  rise  still  higher;  uid 
which  lias  l)een  so  well  called  a  second  nature,  perfomxa  the 
of  the  valves  of  our  arteriiil  system,  hy  clieckiii^^  yvi^ry  ptstr 
tendency.     It  \b  very  natural,  tJien,  tliut  the  intollij^nt  and  ui£ 
control  which  man  exercises  over  his  o^^l  multijilication 
partake  of  the  nature  of  these  elforts  to  rise,  and  he  cfiml)int»d 
mixed  up  with  his  pro{;freRsive  tendencies. 

The  consequences  wliich  result  from  Uiis  oi*gaiujeatinu  aro 
rotts.    We  shall  confine  ourselves  to  pointing  out  u  few  of 
First  of  all,  we  admit  with  the  Kconomisis  that  populatioi: 
the  means  of  existence  come  to  an  cquilibriiun;  but  the 
these  terms  l>eing  infinitely  flexible,  and  varj-ing  with  m 
and  habits,  we  cannot  admit  that  in  comparin*r  nations  and  el 
population  is  jiropoitiouato  to  prtHiuctioji,  as  .1.  B.  Say  •  atlirtnsj 
income,  as  is  represented  by  M  de  Sismondi    And  then  e% 
vancing  step  of  culture  implies  greater  foresight,  and  the  mot 
preventive  check  comes  to  ueutridhio  the  i-epn^ssivo  *ine  mor 
more  as  civilisation  is  realized  in  society  at  lap^,  or  ih  ant  or  i 
of  its  sections.     Hence  it  follows  that  each  step  of  progress 
to  a  new  step  in  the  sfime  direction,  vires  an/uirii  t^Hruto; 
that  Itetter  circnmstmices  and  greater  foresight  engender  ot 
other  in  indefinite  succession.     For  the  same  reason,  when 
from  wiiatevw  cause,  follow  a  retrogi'ade  course,  ii;irr*jwe4"  cii 
stunees  and  want  of  friregight  become  reciprocally  cause  and 
and  retrogression  and  decay  would  have  no  limit  hfu\  socieC] 
boon  indued  with  Uiat  cm-ative  force,  that  r»M  m<duuinj:. 
Providence  has  vouclisafed  to  all  organized  Ixidiea.     <,>bsf4*ve 
that  at  each  step  of  tliis  retrograde  movement,  the  action 
law  of  limitation  in  its  destructive  form  becomes  at  once 
painful  atid  more  apparent.     At  first,  it  is  only  deterioralicit 
sinking  in  the  social  scale;  then  it  is  poverty,  rtinMi.-   du 
war,  death ; — painful  but  infidiihle  teachers. 

I  should  like  to  pavise  here  to  show  how  well  thiii  Liicory  cxjij 
facts,  and  how  well  facts  in  their  tm-n  justify  the  iheory. 

*  It  is  fjilr  to  mciitioQ  that  J,.  B.  Say  roproaoiits  (iw  mwMa  it/  enwfciioe  w  m  i 
qiMiitity. 
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in  the  cose  of  a  nation  or  u  class,  the  means  of  existence  have 
descended  to  that  inferior  limit  at  which  they  come  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  means  of  pure  auhsistence,  as  in  China,  in  Ireland, 
and  nmon^'  the  lowest  and  ptxirest  class  of  every  country,  the 
sniaUest  Dscillations  of  population,  or  of  the  supply  of  food,  are 
tantamount  to  death.  In  this  respect,  facts  continn  the  scientific 
induction.  Fiituine  has  not  for  a  long  j«riod  visit*.:d  Europe,  and 
we  attribute  the  absence  of  lliis  scourge  to  a  multitude  of  causes. 
The  most  general  of  these  causes  undoubtedly  is,  tlmt  tlie  meana 
of  earisiaife,  by  reason  of  social  progress,  have  risen  far  above  the 
mj^ans  of  vicrr.  suhsiMcncn.  When  years  of  scarcity  come,  we  ara 
thus  enabled  to  give  up  many  enjoyments  before  encroaching  on 
the  first  necessaries  of  life.  Not  so  in  such  countries  as  China  or 
Ireland,  where  men  have  uotlung  in  the  world  but  a  little  rice  or 
a  few  potatoes.  When  the  rice  or  iwtato  crops  fail,  they  have 
ttbs^ilutely  no  means  of  purchrwing  other  fuocl 

A  thinl  c^onsequence  of  human  peri'ectibility  we  must  notice 
here,  because  it  tends  to  m<xlify  the  doctrine  of  Malthus  in  ita 
most  atUicting  phtise.  The  formula  whicli  we  have  attril)uted  to 
that  economist  is,  that  **  Fojiuhitiun  tends  U>  keep  on  a  level  with 
the  means  of  subsistence."  We  should  say  thai  lie  has  gone  much 
farther,  and  tlmt  his  true  formula,  that  from  which  he  has  drawn 
Ilia  most  distressing  conclusions,  is  this :  "  Population  tends  to  ijo 
hcyorul  the  means  of  subsistence."  Had  Malthas  by  this  simply 
meant  to  say  that  in  the  human  race  the  power  of  propagating  life 
is  superior  to  the  power  of  sustaining  life,  there  could  have  been 
no  controversy.  But  this  is  not  what  he  means.  H*^  aftirnis  that, 
taking  into  account  absolute  fecundity  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on 
the  other,  limitation,  as  manifested  in  the  two  forms,  repressive 
and  preventive,  the  resvdt  is  still  the  tendem.y  of  population  to  go 
beyond  tlie  meana  of  suljsisteuce.*  This  IiuWh  true  of  every  species 
of  living  creatures,  except  the  human  race.  Man  is  an  intelligent 
being,  and  can  make  an  unlimited  use  of  the  preventive  check. 
He  is  perfectible,  seeks  after  improvement,  and  shuns  deterioration. 
Progress  is  his  nonnal  state,  and  progress  presupjxjses  a  more  and 
more  enlightened  exercise  of  the  preventive  check ;  and  then  ikt 

*  "Tb«n!  lire  fuw  utatci  in  whicli  tliorc  is  not  acou^Uuit  uflTort  in  tli<-  jiopnbitiaii  to 
iDcraAM  beyond  the  means  of  ■obristcnoe.  Tbis  oonsUnt  elTurt  as  fviuiantiy  trruiM  to 
snhjoot  tbo  lower  cImmr  of  ioci«ty  to  distress,  and  to  prevent  oHtf  grtnt  permaaeM 
jtietioration  of  their  rtjnilition.  .  .  .  Tlie  constant  cITort  towardji  p^^pulation  .  .  . 
iucreaaofl  the  number  of  people  l/efort  tbo  means  of  sabsiateiicc  an  incfcosod,"  etc. 
-MaLTntia  tnt  Population^  vol.  I  pp.  17,  18,  6t]i  ediliou. 
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means  of  fxisUncf  incrfase  more  rapidltf  tl  "^ivm, 

effect  z»ot  only  flows  from  the  principle  of  pti  i  y,  Imt  i^ 

confirmed  by  /ac<,  since  on  all  sides  the  range  of  satisfiictt^ 
extended.     Woto  it  tnie,  as  MfiUhug  aflserta,  that  alon 
MdUiLi(Mi  to  tlxr  meiiim  of  stilmiKtencc  tht^n*-  U  a  &\\\\  gi<  IJl 

to  the  populiilion,  the  misery  of  our  race   would   bo   fiit 
inevitAhly — progressive;    society  would   begin   with    ciWlii 
und  end  with  barbarism.     The  contnny  is  Uie  fad;  luid  wel 
conclude  that  the  law  of  limitation  has  had  siiHicii^nt  for 
restrain  the  multiplication  of  men,  and  keep  it  Ijclow  the 
plifjitioQ  of  pnxiucl^. 

It  may  be  seen  from  what  hafi  been  said  how  vast  and] 
difficult  the  question  of  population  is.  We  may  regret,  no  dl 
tliat  a  prci:!se  formula  has  not  l>ut?n  given  to  it^  and  we  regret , 
more  tliat  wc  find  ourselves  unable  to  propose  one.  But  wc 
see  how  repugnant  the  narrow  Umits  of  a  dogmatic  axiom 
such  n  subject.  It  is  a  vain  endeavour  to  tiy  to  expires*,  i^ 
form  of  an  inflexible  equation.  Uie  relations  of  data  ho  ussoi 
variable.    Allow  me  t^>  recapitulate*  these  data. 

(1.)  Thf  law  ofifiCTfOie  or  mu/tiplicalwn. — The  alisolute, 
physiological  power  which  resides  in  the  human  rare  to  pro|: 
life,  apart  from  the  con.sidertttion  of  tlie  diHiouIty  of  su^^toinir 
This  first  datum,  the  only  one  susceptible  of  anything  like 
clsion,  is  the  only  one  in  which  precision  is  su|>prtluous :  for  ■ 
matters  it  where  tlie  superior  limit  of  niuItipliL-utiori  is  pt 
the  hypothesis,  if  it  can  never  be  attained  in  the  actual  ooi 
of  man,  which  is  to  sustain  life  with  the  sweat  of  Ids  brow  ? 

(2.)  There  is  a  limii,  then,  to  the  law  of  multiidicatioij. 
is  that  limit  ?    The  means  of  existence,  it  is  replied.    But ' 
tlie  means  of  existence  ?     The  ogyregato  of  satisfactions  or 
meuts,  wliich  i-unnot  l»e  exactly  deiinecL     Tliey  varj-  with 
places,  races,  ranks,  manners,  opinions,  habits,  and  conseqt 
the  limit  we  are  in  search  of  is  shifted  or  displaced. 

(3.)  Last  of  all,  it  may  be  asked,  iu  what  cousisLs  the  forco' 
restrains  population  wiLliin  this  limit,  which  is  itself  mo^ 
As  far  OS  man  is  ooncemed.  it  is  twofold ;  a  force  which 
aud  a  force  wliich  prevents.    Now,  the  action  of  the  first,  inc 
as  it  is  in  itself  of  btiing  accurately  measured,  is,  moreover,  ent 
subordinated  to  the  action  of  the  st^cond,  \vhich  depends  oi 
degree  of  civilisation,  on  the  ptiwer  and  prevalence  uf  habit 
the  temlency  of  itolitical  ami  religious  institutions,  on  the 
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zation  of  property,  of  lnlx)«r,  of  family  relations,  etc.  Between  the 
law  of  multii)lication  and  the  law  of  limitation,  then,  it  ifi  im- 
possible to  esiabUsli  an  equation  from  which  conld  be  de<luced 
tlie  aotnal  population.  In  algebra  a  an<l  b  represent  determituite 
quantities  wliich  are  nninliered  and  mea8ure<l,  and  of  which  we 
can  fix  the  proportions;  but  wicrt/w  of  ^^tu^encf,  mornl  i/oirrnnient 
fif  Ihe  vyill,  inrvitfihir  action  of  motUdiUj,  these  arc  the  three  data 
of  the  problem  of  population,  data  which  are  flexible  in  them- 
nelves,  and  which  partnke  somewhat,  moreover,  of  the  astonishing 
Hexiliility  of  the  subject  to  which  they  have  reference — man — 
that  being  whom  Montaigne  describes  as  so  Huctiiating  and  bo 
variable.  It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  in  desiring  to  give  to 
thia  equation  a  precision  of  wbicli  it  is  incapable,  economists 
have  nvther  divitlcd  men's  minda  than  bronglit  them  into  unison, 
and  thia  because  there  is  not  one  of  the  terms  of  their  formulaa 
which  is  not  open  to  a  multitude  of  objections,  both  in  reasoning 
and  in  fact. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  say  .something  on  the  practical  appU- 
CJition  of  the  doctrine  of  population,  for  application  not  only  eluci- 
dates doctrine,  but  is  tlie  true  fruit  of  tlie  tree  vX  science. 

Ijibour,  as  we  have  said,  is  Uio  only  subject  of  exchange.  Iji 
nnlor  ti>  obtain  utility  (unless  the  utility  which  nature  ^pves  us 
gratuitously),  we  must  lie  at  the  pains  t<t  prcnluce  it,  or  remunerate 
another  who  takes  the  pains  for  us.  Man  creates,  and  can  create, 
nothing;  he  arranges,  disposes,  or  transports  tilings  for  a  useful 
purjiose ;  he  cannot  do  this  without  exertion,  and  the  resxdt  of  tliis 
exertion  l^Lomea  his  })ropnrty.  If  he  give^  away  liis  pro)>erty,  ho 
has  right  to  recompen.se,  in  the  shape  of  a  service  which  is  judgetl 
equivalent  after  free  discussion.  Such  is  the  principle  of  value,  of 
remuneration,  of  excliauge — a  principle  which  is  not  the  less  true 
because  it  is  simple.  Into  what  we  denominate  jtriythui^,  there 
enter  divers  degrees  of  naiurdl  utiHiy,  and  divers  degrees  of  artv* 
Jicial  ufilUi/;  the  latter,  which  alone  implies  labour,  is  alone  the 
subject  of  human  bargains  and  transjK'tioas ;  antl  witliout  ques- 
tioning in  tlie  least  the  celebrot4>d  and  suggestive  formula  of  J.  6. 
Say.  tliJit  "  product*  ore  exchanged  for  products,"  I  esteem  it  more 
rigorously  scientitic  to  say,  that  labour  is  ruchun^fd  Jor  IoIm/ut,  or, 
better  still,  that  sendees  are  cxchfnj^d  for  nmHres. 

It  must  not  be  inferred  from  this,  liowever,  that  quantities  of 
labour  are  exchanged  fur  each  other  in  the  ratio  of  their  duration 
or  of  tlieir  intensity ;  or  that  the  man  who  transfers  to  another  an 
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lioui's  labour,  Or  even  the  nuiu  wUo  laliours  wrth  the 
intetisity,  who,  as  it  were,  piuUos  the  ueedle  "f  the  dyiiamoE 
up  to  iou  degrees,  can  lUways  stipulate  for  an  eciual     ~ 
rctiini.     iMrtitioji  and  vtf'  [ii»  donht,  two  nf  the  ol 

taken  JJuU)  accouui  in  the  iij  ^  m'u  of  Uiiunir;  but  they 

the  only  ones ;  for  we  must  conaider,  hesidBs,  that  lahuor 
more  or  less  i*cpuf^ant,  daiij^erous,  difticidt,  intellifjoiit,  tliat  it  I 
imply  niuru  or  less  luR^si^lit,  and  may  evon  be  mor«i  m-  less  sue 
ful.     When  tninsaclioiis  are  free,  and  property  completely  < 
ea«li  hiiK  entire  roulnd  over  his  own  hibimr,  and,  consequently,  1 
only  disjioso  of  it  at  his  own  price.     The  limit  Ui  bis  0iiiu|>liij 
the  point  at  wliich  it  i«  more  advantageous  to  tbsctvc  his 
than  to  u.\chau<i:e  it;  the  limit  to  bis  exactions  is  tlic  ]ioi^ 
wlxiuh  ihe  other  jiarty  to  the  bai^aiai  liiitls  it  his  interest 
muVe  the  uxehange. 

There  are  iu  society  aa  many  stmla,  if  I  may  use  the 
as  there  are  de*;rees  in  the  scale  of  remuneration.     The  wor 
muneratexl  of  all  labour  is  that  which  uppmxiumles  most  ne 
to  brute  force.     This  is  an  ai-raugemenl  of  Providence  wl 
just,  useful,  and   inevitable.      The  mere   manual  labourer 
reaches  that  h'mit  to  Aw  exaftions  of  which  I  have  just  8j 
for  everybody  can  perform  this  kind  uf  muscular  automatic  Inl 
and  the  Hmii  to  his  cmnplianct  is  also  soon  reached,  for  he 
capable  of  the  intelligent  labour  which  his  i>wu  wants   reqt 
jyuralxon  and  iniaisitij,  which  are  altribut<!S  of  matter,  ore  tUoj 
element  of  the  remuneration  of  this  species  of  unskilled  ma 
labour ;  and  that  is  llie  reason  why  it  is  usually  paid  hy  Ou 
All   iudusU'iid   pntgress  consists  in  tliis,  uamely,  in  repl* 
(lach   product  a  certain  amoimt  of  ariifaial,  and,  conseqi: 
onerous  lUi/i/t/,  l>y  the  same  anumnt  of  luifural,  and,  the 
gratuiJoiia  utility.     ITonce  it  follows,  that  if  there  be  omi 
of  society  more  inUfre,sU^d  thau  anutlier  iu  free  com]>otition,^ 
the  lalxturing  class.    'WTiat  would  be  the  fate  of  those 
uatmal  agents,  and  ni?w  processes  and  instruments  of  prodi 
were  not  brought  continually,  by  means  of  comiKitition,  to 
graixutoHsly,  on  all,  the  results  of  their  co-operation  ?    The 
day-labourer  knows  not  how  to  make  available  in  tlie  priHlil 
of  the  cfimmoditiea  he  has  occasion  for.  heat,  gravitationi  orj 
Ucity ;  nor  can  he  discover  the  ph>ces8es,  nor  does  he  p)S8ei 
instriuueuta,  by  which  these  forces  are  rendered  lUsefuL 
such  discoveries  are  new^  the  labour  of  inventoFs.  who  are 
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the  lii^'heat  intelligence,  is  well  remunerated  ;  in  other  words,  that 
laboiir  is  the  equivalent  of  a  lurge  amount  of  nide  imakiUejl  lalxtiir ; 
or,  ftgain,  to  change  the  expression,  his  product  is  dmr.  But  com- 
petition intorposes,  the  product  falls  in  price,  the  co-operaliou  of 
natural  agents  is  no  longer  profitaMe  to  tlie  producer,  but  to  the 
consumer,  and  the  lahour  which  has  mailo  them  availa})le  approxi- 
uuites,  ns  regartis  renin nemtion,  U^  that  labour  which  is  estimated 
hj  mere  duration.  Thus,  tho  common  fund  of  gratuitous  wealth 
on  constantly  increasing.  Products  of  every  kind  tend,  day 
aPter  day,  to  become  again  invested. — and  tliey  ai-e  in  reality  in- 
vested,— with  that  condition  of  tfraiuitotmirss  which  cliaraeteri/es 
our  supply  of  air,  and  light,  and  water.  Tlie  general  level  of 
humanity  thus  continues  to  lise,  and  to  equalize  itstdf ;  and,  apart 
from  the  o]>eration  of  tlie  law  of  population,  the  lowest  class  of 
society  is  that  whose  amelioration  is  virtually  the  most  rapid 
We  have  said,  apart  from  the  operation  of  the  law  of  jKipulation; 
and  this  brings  us  back  to  the  subject  we  are  now  examining. 

Figure  to  yourself  a  basin  into  which  an  orifice  which  is  con- 
stantly enlarging  admits  a  constantly  increasing  supply  of  T**ater. 
If  we  look  only  to  this  circumstance  we  conclude  that  the  level  of 
the  M*ater  in  the  basin  is  continually  rising.  liut  if  the  sides  of 
the  basin  are  flexible,  and  capable  of  contracting  and  expanding,  it 
is  evident  that  the  height  of  the  water  will  de]xsnd  on  the  manner 
in  which  this  new  circumstance  is  combined  i-vith  the  other.  The 
level  of  the  water  will  sink,  however  great  may  lie  thu  supply  run- 
ning into  the  Ijasin,  if  the  capacity  of  the  luvsin  itself  is  enlarged 
still  more  rapidly.  It  will  rise,  if  tlie  circle  of  the  reseivoir  is 
cnlaTge<l  only  ])rtiportii>nally  and  very  slowly,  liiglier  still  if  it 
remain  fixed,  and  higliest  of  all  if  it  is  narrowed  or  contracted. 

This  is  a  ]jicture  of  the  social  class  whose  destinies  we  are  now 
considering,  and  which  ct»n.stitutes,  it  must  be  allowed,  the  great 
mass  of  mankind.  Tlie  water  which  comes  into  the  basiu  tluxiugh 
the  elastic  orifice  repre»sents  their  remuneration,  or  Uie  objects 
htted  to  supply  their  wants  and  to  sustjun  life.  The  flexibility  of 
the  sides  of  the  basin  represents  the  movement  of  population.  It 
is  certain*  that  the  means  of  existence  overtake  our  poptdation  in 
a  constantly  increasing  progression,  but  then  it  ia  equally  certain 
that  tlieir  nmnl>er3  may  increase  in  a  still  superior  progression. 
The  life  of  this  cbss.  then,  wiU  be  more  or  les9  liappy,  more  or  lesa 
comfortable,  according  as  tlie  law  of  limitation,  in  its  moi-al,  iutel- 

*  e«e  diap.  xi.  antt,  pp.  4,  5,  et  fq. 
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ligcnt,  and  ])reventivo  form,  shall  rin-nnificrilic,  to  a. , 
extent,  tin.'  alwiiluU;  Iiiw  of  inultipUcatiiui.     There  in  a 
increttse  of  the  numbera  of  the  working  chsa.    That  liniit 
point  at  wliioh  Xha  fn  "       IuikI  of  roruuneratinn  heconi< 

8ufliei«ut  fur  their  in.  e.     But  there  is  no  limit  tu 

possible  amelioration,  because  of  the  t^'O  elements  which  cot 
it,  the  one,  wealth,  is  constantly  incTCBsiiig.  and  the  otlier, 
tiou,  is  under  their  own  cdntrol. 

Wliat  we  have  jiwt  said  with  reference  to  the  lowest  social  j 
the  class  of  mere  manual  hilK>urers.  is  applicable  also  to  each 
superior  grades,  when  cl/wsifi«l  in  relation  to  one  another, 
inverse  proportion,  bo  to  speak,  to  the  rudenefis  and  materia 
their  occupations.     Taking  each  class  simply  hy  itself,  all  nroj 
jected  to  the  same  gencnd  laws.    In  all  there  is  a  struggle  bet 
the  physiological  power  of  multiplication,  and  the  moral  po^ 
limitation.     The  only  respect  in   which  one  c1a«a  dilfers 
another  is  with  reference  to  the  point  where  these  two  forces 
the  height  to  which  tlie  limit  l>etwccn  the  two  laws  may  l)e 
hy  remvmeration  or  be  ftxed  by  the  habits  uf  tl"t  luli.mr^rft- 
limit  we  have  denominated  tlie  nteans  of  €smUnci\ 

But  if  we  consider  tlie  various  classes,  no  longer  each  by 
hut  in  their  reciprocal  relations,  I  tliink  we  can  di&t;ern  the 
ence  of  two  principles  acting  in  an  inverse  sense,  and  this  wi| 
doubt  is  the  explanation  of  the  actaial  condition  of  mankind, 
liavc  shown  how  all  tho  coouomic  phenomena,  and  eajieciallj 
law  of  competition,  tend  to  an  equality  of  conditiona  Theoret 
this  appears  to  us  incontestable.    Seeiuj;  that  no  natund  rnivat 
no  ingenious  process,  none  of  the  instruments  hy  which  such, 
cesses  are  nuuh'.  available,  can  i-emain  permanently  witli  prod( 
as  such ;  and  seeing  that  the  residts  of  such  nntiuul  ndvanta 
discoveries,  by  an  irresialil>le  law  of  Providence,  tend  t^i  becor 
common,  gratuitous,  and,   consequently,  equal,  patrimony 
men,  it  is  evident  tliat  the  poorest  class  is  the  one  which  d€ 
the  greatest  rdatim  profit  from  this  admirable  aituugemeul  o^ 
laws  of  the  social  economy.    Just  as  the  po«ir  man  is  as  lil 
treatA^  as  the  rich  man  with  reference  to  tlie  air  ho  hreathj 
the  same  way  ho  becomes  equal  to  the  rich  man,  as  regartls 
portion  of  the  value  of  commodities  which  progress  is  const 
uunihiiating.    E.ssentially,  then,  the  hunuiu  race  has  a  very: 
tendency  towards  tqxuUity.    I  do  not  speak  of  a  tendency  of 
ration,  but  a  tendency  of  realization.    And  yet  equality 
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realized,  or  is  realized  so  slowly,  tliat  in  comiwiring  two  distnnb 
epochs  wc  are  scarcely  sensible  of  the  prc^jress.  Indeed  we  are  so 
little  sensible  of  it,  that  many  able  men  deny  it  altogether,  olthoxigh 
in    this   tliey  are  certainly  mistaken.     Now,  what  is   the   cause 

^  which  retards  this  fusion  of  classes  on  a  common  and  progressive 

y  level  ? 

In  searcliing  for  the  cause  we  need  not,  I  think,  look  farther 

—^  than  the  various  degrees  of  foresight  which  each  class  exercises 

H  aa  regards  the  increase  of  popiUation.     The  law  of  limitation,  as 

■  lias  Iwen  already  said,  in  as  far  as  it  is  moral  and  preveiiiivf,  we  have 
™  ujider  our  own  couU-oL     Man,  aa  we  have  also  said,  is  perfectible, 

and  in  proportion  to  his  progress  in  improvement,  he  pays  a  mora 
intelligent  regard  to  this  law.  Tlie  superior  classes,  then,  in  pro- 
portion  as  they  are  more  enlightened,  are  led  to  make  greater  ex- 

■  ertdons,  and  submit  to  greater  sacrifices,  in  order  to  nmintain  their 
H  respective  numbers  on  a  level  with  the  means  of  existence  which 
B  their  jwaitiou  in  society  demands. 

I  "Were  we  sufficiently  far  advanced  in  statistics,  wo  should  prob- 
ably  have  this  theoretical  deduction  converted  intfl  certainty,  and 
have  it  provetl  by  fact  tliat  marriages  are  less  hasty  and  precocious 
among  the  higher  than  among  the  lower  classes  of  society.     If  it 

I  be  80,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  in  the  general  market,  to  which  all 
classes  bring  their  respective  serWces,  and  in  which  labour  of 
every  kind  is  the  subject  of  exchange,  imskiUed  labour  will  be  sup- 
plied in  greater  abundance  than  skilled  labour ;  and  this  explains 
the  continuance  of  that  inet^uality  of  conditions,  which  so  many, 
and  such  powerful,  causes  of  another  kind  tend  constantly  to 
_^  eilace. 

■  The  theory  which  we  have  now  briefly  explained  leads  us  to  the 
practical  conclusion  that  the  best  forms  of  philanthropy,  tiie  liest 

I  social  institutions,  are  those  which,  while  acting  in  accordance  with 
the  Prondential  plan,  as  revealed  to  ns  by  the  social  harmonies — I 
mean  the  plan  of  progressive  equality — shall  cause  to  descend  among 
all  ranks  of  society,  and  especially  the  lowest  ranks,  knowledge, 
discretion,  morality,  and  foresight 

I  say  institutions,  becau.se,  in  fact,  foresight  results  as  much 

from  the  necessities  of  position  as  from  resolutions  piux'ly  intel- 

H  lectuaL     There  ore  certain  organizatirms  of  property,  or,  I  sliotdd 

rather  say,  of  inda^Lry,  whicli  are  more  favourable  than  otbers  to 

what  economists  call  a  knowledge  of  the  market,  and,  conswiucntly, 

B  to  foresight.     It  seems  certain,  for  example,  that  uUtayatfe  is  much 


more  eltimoious  iimn  firmofff*  (the  latter  nc 
meut  itf  (Uy-Ial«>un?rs)  in  inlori>iJHiij;<  a  pn.'. ..:.;. 
exuhemnce  uf  pupnbtinn  nmnng  tlie  lower  claasea.     A 
w/fti-tfrfn  is  ill  a  uiin'Ii  iiion*  likely  flituation  timii  a  faiuil^ 
lal>ourcre  to  expi'ricmx^  the  iticonvenieiipc-^  <<r  luL-Jty  nmr 
improvident  multiplication. 

T  Imvn  also  n.swl   IIkj  exprosfiion,  "  forms  of  pliihn 
fact,  alinsjjiving may  ettVct  a  Io(mi1  and  present  gt>od,  Im' 
must  be  limited  even  where  it  ia  not  ])rejiidicial  to  the  Impj 
of  the  labouring  olnsm^a ;  for  it  doua  not  dcvrVtji,  hut,  rtn  t.h« 
trary,  may  piiralyze,  that  \irtuc  which  is  most  iittctl  to  elevatj 
condition  of  the  labourer,  jinmeiy,  formf^kt.    To  disaeminate 
ideas,  and,  above  all,  to  intliice  those  haln'ts  which  mark  a  ci 
degree  of  self-resj>cct,  is  the  j^Tx?ateat  and  moat  perinaDenl 
which  we  can  confer  upon  the  lower  orders. 

The  iMuii»  of  f^isU:ncr,  we  cannot  to<>  oftt-n  repeat,  do  not 
tuto  a  fijced  quantity  ;  they  depend  upon  the  st^ite  of  manners, 
opinion,  and  of  habits.     Whatever  rank  a  man  holds  in  the  socia 
&Tftle,  he  hiLs  as  much  repugnance  to  dosw^nd  frrini  the  p<isitij 
which  he  has  Ixsen  accastomcd  as  can  l»e  felt  by  men  of  an  ii 
grade.     Verhapa  there  is  even  greater  Buttering  in  the  mind 
aristocrat,  tlie  noble  scions  of  whose  house  rnii  hfst  among 
boHrgcoifrir,  than  in  that  of  the  citizen  whose  sons  l>ccome  u 
lalxiurers.   or   in    that   of  manual   lalKntrora   whose   childrei 
reduced  to  pauj)eri3in.     Tlie  hahii,  then,  of  enjoying  a 
amount  of  material  ]>r<j.spftrity  and  a  certain  rank  In  life, 
strongest    stimulant    to    the    exercise   of   foresight ;    and 
workinij  clajwes  shall  once  raise  tiiemselves  to  the  posseAsior 
higher  amomjt  of  enjoyment,  and  be  unwilling  again  to  dc 
in   the   social  scale,   then,  in  order  to  maintain  thomsvlvfl 
that   position,  and    preserve   wagea  in   keeping  with   their 
haViits,  they  must  employ   the   infallible   means   of  pr 
limitation. 

It  is  for  this  rea.9on  that  I  regard  as  ono  of  the  finest 

•  "  Altlmugh  we  might  deflcribo  frrmage,  in  n  gcnerftl  way,  u  the 
letting  iif  lontl,  in  whut«Ter  fonn  it  is  done,  wo  must  (ii»tingtu?h  two  fnrnw  of  I 
cqnnlly  common  io  taHour  pjirta  or  Eumpc,  auil  vi:rv  ilitTKreiil;  in  thtfir  pfFvcfi 
tlie  one  fnnn,  the  land  i*  let  for  *  fixiM?  rwnt,  ptirnblc  in  moni;y  wttmaUj. 
oUior,  it  JB  lei  uri<1er  lh<i  wtntiiikm  **(  the  pr<nlnr«  h<;ing  liividod  !v,  iw,*  n  thi 
prictor  and  thfl  cnltivator.     It  in  to  the  first  nl"  ilii'«o  Two  inrtU-s  »(  i 
wc  give  more  |MrticiiUrly  tha  nama  of  fernifiijr.     The  olht-r  ic  gcii' 
in  France  as  meta^tufiu'" — DiciioHHaitt  Ht  c£niiwmi«  Polititfuf^  toma  L  |h.  7fiift.| 
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tations  of  jilijlanthrfipy  tlie  resolutioti  which  iippcars  to  h.ivo  been 
taken  in  Euglnnd  by  many  nf  tlie  proprietors  ami  manufacturers, 
to  pull  down  cottages  of  mud  and  thatch,  and  substitute  for  them 
brick  houses,  neat,  spacious,  woU  lighted,  well  aired,  and  convoni- 
ently  furnished.  Were  such  a  measure  to  Vjccomc  general,  it 
would  elevate  the  tone  of  Uie  working  classes.  It  would  convert 
into  real  wants  what  nro  nowadays  regarded  as  comparative 
luxm'ies ;  it  would  raise  that  limit  which  we  have  denominated 
the  wwa/M  of  existtncf,  and,  by  conse^pience,  the  fiaruiard  of  rrmu- 
Iteration,  from  its  present  low  rate.  And  why  not  ?  Tlie  lower 
orders  in  civilized  c^ituntrie-s  are  much  alx>ve  the  lower  orders 
among  savages.  They  have  raised  themselves  so  far;  and  why 
should  they  not  raise  themselves  still  more  ? 

We  must  not»  however,  deceive  ourselves  on  this  subject;  pro- 
gress can  lie  Imt  very  slow,  since  to  some  extent  it  must  l)e  gcnrrat. 
In  certain  parts  of  tlie  worM  it  might  perhaps  be  realized  rapidly  if 
the  people  exercised  no  intluenee  over  each  other ;  but  this  is  not  so. 
There  is  a  great  law  of  solidarity  for  the  hiunan  nice,  in  progress 
as  well  as  in  deterioration.  If  iu  England,  for  example,  the  con- 
dition of  the  working  classes  were  sensibly  improved,  iu  conse- 
quence of  a  general  rise  nf  wages.  French  industry  would  have 
more  chances  of  surpassing  itfi  rival,  and  by  its  oilvance  would 
moderat-e  the  progressive  movement  manifested  on  the  other  side 
of  the  ChanueL  It  woidd  seem  that,  beyond  certain  limits,  Provi- 
dence has  not  designed  that  one  people  should  rise  above  another. 
And  thus,  in  the  great  aggi*egate  of  hmnan  society,  a^  in  its  most 
minute  detiiils,  we  always  find  tliat  admirable  and  inflexible  forces 
tend  to  confer,  in  the  long-run,  on  the  masses,  individual  or  col- 
lective advantages,  and  to  bring  back  all  temporar)'  manifestations 
of  superiority  to  a  common  level,  which,  like  that  of  the  ocean 
when  the  tide  Hows,  is  always  equalizing  itself  and  alwaj's  ad- 
vancing. 

To  conclude,  perfectibility,  which  is  the  distinctive  character- 
istic of  man,  being  given,  and  the  action  of  competition  and  the 
law  of  limitation  l>eing  known,  the  fate  of  the  human  race,  as 
regards  its  worldly  destinies,  may  be  thus  summed  up: — Ist, 
Simidtaneous  elevation  of  all  the  social  ranks,  or  of  the  general 
level  of  humanity;  2//,  Indefinite  approximation  of  conditicm.s,  and 
successive  annihilation  of  the  distances  which  separate  classes,  as 
far  as  consistent  with  absolute  justice ;  Zd^  Relative  diminution  of 
the  numbers  of  the  lowest  and  highest  orders,  and  extension  of 
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interaiftdiate  classes.  It  may  be  said  that  these  U 
ahsohile  equality.  Ko  mor*.'  tlian  tho  cousUtnt  w; 
asymptotical  lines  can  iuially  lead  to  their  juncLioo. 


Ttiis  chapter,  ilio  gre»lcr  fwrt  of  which  wm  irritten  in  1846^  does 
pcrhspB  exprpu  with  Kufficient  clearnena  the  auihor's  oppufttttoa  to  ihe 
of  Mfthhua. 

UaHtiat  cxplttins  here  rery«1»ArIy  the  unpercolved  aiitl  natunilly  pre 
action  of  iiidividuiU  motive, — tlic  profTretiaive  desire  for  hftppineax,  the  unl 
of  men  to  Ijotlcr  iheir  cnitdition  ;  «nd  the  habit  which  c»u50«  cuch  to  rvg&rd 
the  competence  he  lias  gained  ae  a  tieceBsity, — an  inferior  limit  of  the  mean  9f 
rj'itience,  below  whicli  no  one  wonld  willingly  eee  his  I'amity  reduced. 
lhi«  18  in  rioine  measure  the  negative  view  of  the  law,  U  only  £>hr<ws  t 
every  society  founded  upon  the  institutions  of  property  and  family»  popu 
COASCR  to  be  a  Jang^. 

It  reniaiufi  to  be  ehown  that  population  ut  in  iUtlf  n/vrcc,  lutd  to  prove 
necessary  increase  of  productive  power  which  refsulia  f^oin  the  denui 
population.  This,  as  Ihe  author  hav  himself  i(ai<l  (Part  1.,  p.  87),  is  Ihe  im{ 
element  neglect<^  by  Malthns,  and  which  discloses  liarraony,  whoru  M 
discovered  discordance. 

Prom  the  premiicoB  indicated  in  the  chapter  on  Esxhange,  premii^s  which  hcL 
proposed  to  himself  to   develop   in   treating  of    population,  the    oonci 
which   Basiint  wished  to  draw  was  decidedly  anti-MaTthufiian.     We  fii 
stilted  in  one  of  the  last  notes  which  ho  wrote,  and  he  recommends  ita 
insisted  on  : — 

*'  In  the  chapter  on  Exchange  it  lias  been  demonstrated  that,  tn  a  state  oi 
isolation,  mau's  wants  surpass  his  faculties,  and  that,  iu  the  social  stat 
faculties  surpass  Iuh  wants. 

"This  excess  of  faculties  over  wants  proceeds  from  exuhange,  which 
ttseociation  of  efibrts— nqiaration  of  occupations. 

*'  Thence  an  action  and  a  reaction  of  catuea  and  effects,  in  a  circle  of  proj 
which  is  infinite. 

"  The  superiority  of  faculties  over  wants,  creating  for  each  generaU< 
excess  uf  wealth,  permits  it  to  rear  a  more  numerous  oAspriiig.    A  gen' 
more  numerous  implies  a  better  and  more  marked  separation  of  occu; 
and  a  new  degree  of  superiority  given  to  facultiea  over  wants. 

**  This  exhibits  an  admirable  harmony. 

"  TliUK,  At  a  given  epoch,  the  general  aggregate  of  wants  being  repres 
by  100,  and  that  of  faculties  by  UO,  tlie  excess  of  10  is  thu«  divided, — 
example,  gouft  to  the  anicliomtion  of  men's  condition,  to  the  provoking  of 
of  a  more  elevated  chnnictcr,  to  the  development  of  self-respect,  etc., — and  & 
to  the  angniButation  of  their  uorahers. 
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"  The  wants  of  the  second  generation  are  110, — namely,  5  more  in  qaantity, 
and  5  more  in  quality. 

*'  But  for  that  very  reason  (for  the  double  reason  of  the  more  complete  phy- 
sical, intellectual,  and  moral  development,  and  of  the  greater  density  of  popu- 
lation, which  renders  production  more  easy),  the  faculties  have  also  increased 
in  power.    They  will  be  represented,  for  example,  by  the  6gure8  120  or  130. 

"  New  excess,  new  division,  etc. 

"  And  let  us  not  fear  the  tropplein.  The  elevation  of  wants,  which  is  nothing 

else  than  the  sentiment  of  dignity,  is  a  natural  limit " 

Editor. 


XVII. 
PRIVATE  AND  PUBLIC  SEBVICES. 


Services  are  exchanged  for  services. 

The  equivalerice  of  services  results  from  voluntary  exchange,  and 
the  free  bargaining  and  discussion  which  precede  it 

In  other  words,  each  service  rendered  to  society  is  worth  as  much 
EU9  any  other  service  of  which  it  constitutes  the  equivalent,  pro- 
vided supply  and  demand  are  in  all  respects  perfectly  ^ee. 

It  is  in  vain  to  carp  and  refine  upon  it ;  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
ceive the  idea  of  value  without  associating  with  it  the  idea  of 
liberty. 

When  the  equivalence  of  services  is  not  impaired  by  violence, 
restriction,  or  fraud,  we  may  pronounce  that  Jitstice  prevails. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  human  race  will  then  have  reached 
the  extreme  limit  of  improvement,  for  liberty  does  not  exclude  the 
errors  of  individual  appreciations — man  is  frequently  the  dupe  of 
his  judgments  and  passions ;  nor  are  his  desires  always  arranged 
in  the  most  rational  order.  We  have  seen  that  the  value  of  a  ser- 
vice may  be  appreciated  without  there  being  any  reasonable  pro- 
portion between  its  value  and  its  utility ;  and  this  arises  from  our 
giving  certain  desires  precedence  over  others.  It  is  the  progress  of 
intelligence,  of  good  sense,  and  of  manners,  which  establishes  this 
fair  and  just  proportion  by  putting  each  service,  if  I  may  so  express 
myself,  in  its  right  moral  place.  A  frivolous  object,  a  puerile  show, 
an  immoral  pleasure,  may  have  much  value  in  one  country,  and 
may  be  despised  or  repudiated  in  another.  The  equivalence  of 
8er\'ices,  then,  is  a  different  thing  from  a  just  appreciation  of  their 
utility.  But  still,  as  regards  this,  it  is  liberty  and  the  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility which  correct  and  improve  our  tastes,  our  desires,  our 
satisfactions,  and  our  appreciations. 

In  all  countries  of  the  world,  there  exists  one  class  of  services, 
which,  as  regards  the  manner  in  which  they  are  distributed  and 
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remunerated,  accomplisliea  an  evolution  quite  different  from  that 
of  private  or  free  services.     I  allude  to  pithlu  aen^ices. 

When  a  want  assumes  a  character  so  universal  and  so  uniform 
tliat  one  can  describe  it  as  a  public  uyaiU,  it  may  be  convenient  for 
those  people  who  form  part  of  the  same  agglomeration  (he  it  dis- 
trict, province,  or  country)  to  provide  for  the  satisfaction  of  that 
want  by  collective  action,  or  a  collective  delegation  of  ])Ower.  In 
that  case,  they  name  functionaries  whose  duty  it  is  to  render  to  the 
community^  and  distribute  among  them,  the  &er\'ice  in  question, 
and  whose  remunoratiuu  they  provide  for  by  a  contribution  which 
is,  at  least  in  principle,  propoitiouate  to  the  means  of  each  member 
of  the  society. 

In  reality,  the  primordial  elements  of  the  social  economy  are  not 
necessarily  impaired  or  set  aside  by  this  peculiar  form  of  exchange, 
— above  all,  when  the  consent  of  all  parties  is  as8\imed.  It  still 
resolves  itself  into  a  transmission  of  efforts,  a  transmission  of  ser- 
vices, These  functionaries  lalx)ur  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  the  tAx- 
pflyers,  and  the  taxpayers  labour  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  the 
functionaries.  The  relative  value  of  their  reciprocal  8er\'ice8  is 
determined  by  a  metliotl  which  we  shall  have  afterwanls  to  ex- 
amine ;  but  the  essential  principles  of  the  exchange,  speaking  iu 
the  abstract  at  least,  remain  intact. 

Those  authors,  then,  are  wrong,  who,  influenced  by  their  dislike 
of  unjust  and  oppressive  taxes,  regard  as  /o«<  all  values  devoted 
to  the  public  service.*  This  unqualified  condemnation  will  not 
bear  examination.  In  so  far  as  loss  or  t/am  is  conceraed,  the  pulilic 
service,  scientifically  considered,  differs  in  nothing  from  jrrirale 
aerviee.  Wlicther  1  protect  my  field  mysell",  or  pay  a  man  for 
protecting  it,  or  pay  the  State  for  causing  it  to  be  protected,  there 
ifl  always  a  sacrifice  with  a  corresponding  benefit.  In  both  ways, 
no  doubt.  I  lose  this  amount  of  labour,  but  I  gain  security.  It  is 
not  a  loss,  but  an  exchange. 

Will  it  be  said  that  I  give  a  material  object,  and  receive  in 
return  a  thing  without  body  or  form  ?     This  is  just  to  full  back 

*  "  The  iDoment  thi«  valne  is  haiideil  over  by  tbc  taxp«]rer,  it  U  lout  to  tiim ;  tlio 
moment  !t  is  consumed  by  the  GoTcmincnt,  it  i«  Io«t  tn  everybody,  and  doet  uoC 
niturn  to  iociety." — J.  B.  Sjlv,  Traite  <f/uxmumi«  Polititpw.,  liv.  iii.  cbap.  9. 

UnquestiuaAbly ;  bat  wicioty  gaius  in  rotum  the  service  which  is  rcDdcrcd  to  it— 
■eeiuity,  for  example.  Moreover,  8Ay  rcturnn  to  tbo  correct  doctrine  almost  Imme- 
diately afterwards,  wben  ho  say*. — "  Tu  levy  a  tax  is  to  do  a  wrong  to  society — a 
wrong  which  is  compeDUtud  by  no  odTantoge,  telten  no  urEia  U  reudcrcd  tu  toeietg  in 
sxcJka  nye.^' — Ibid, 
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Upon  the  erroneoia  tlicory  of  value.    An  liing  aa  we  attril 
to  maltor,  uot  to  Bomces,  wo  miist  regard  every  public; 
being  without  value,  or  lost     AfCemanU,  when  we  begin  to] 
about  between  wliat  is  cruo  and  what  is  false,  oti  tT. 
valuy,  we  shift  about  bet%veon  wlmt  is  Iniu  and  wltut  :> 
subject  of  taxation. 

If  tAxatiim  is  not  necessarily  a  loss,  still  less  13  it  ni 
spoliation.*     No  doubt,  in  modern  soeioties,  spoliation  by 
taxation  is  perpetrated  on  a  great  scale.     We  aliall  afterwa 
that  it  is  one  of  Uie  moat  active  of  those  CAuses  which  distii 
equivalence  of  services  and  tho  harmony  of  inU'roiits,     Bu 
best  way  of  comltating  and  eradicating  the  abuses  of  tAxatjon,! 
steer  clear  of  that  exaggeration  wliich  would  represent  all  taj 
as  being  fsscnlifilli/.  and  in  Useif,  spoliatioiL 

Thus,  considered  in  theuaselvea,  in  their  own  nature,  in 
nomuU  Bt<ite>  and  a]mrt  from  abuses,  }tublic  wrvicM,  like 
Servian,  resolve  themselves  inUj  pure  exchanges. 

But  the  :iK)des  in  which,  in  tlicse  two  forms  of  exchange,  servi 
are  compared,  bargaiued  for,  and  transmitted,  the  modes  in 
they  are  brought  to  an  e([uilibrium  or  equivalence,  and  In 
Uieix  relative  value  ia  manifested,  ore  so  (UiTereut  in  thenis 
and  in  their  effects,  that  tlw  roadur  will  bear  with  me  if  I 
at  some  length  on  this  difficult  subject,  one  of  the  moat  inter 
which  can  be  presented  to  the  consideration  of  the  economic 
the  statesman.     It  is  here,  in  truUi^  tliat  we  have  the  conue 
link  between  politics  and  social  economy.     It  is  here  thAb 
cover  the  origin  and  tendency  of  the  m<>st  fiitid  error  whic 
ever  infected  the  st-icnce,  the  error  of  confounding  stx-.iety 
Government ;  society  being  the  grand  whoic^  which  includes*] 
private  and  public  servHces,  and  Government,  the  fraction 
includes  pulilio  services  alouc. 

Unfortunately,  when,  by  foUowing  the  teaching  of  lU)tts8efti] 
his  apt  scholars  the  French  republicans,  we  employ  indiffer 
the  words  Government  and  Society,  we  prouoimce  implicitlj 

*  '*  Public  contnbutitmi,  even  when  they  ura  consented  to  hy  thr  nation,' 
TJolntion  of  juxjporty,  ((cuing  Ihey  cnn  be  IcviwI  only  t.n  %*alu("- 
duccd  by  t)>Q  Intul,  caiittAl,  Ami  imliuiry  i>f  ImlivKliiaU.     Tliu- 
/A<!  tttti'mnt  imiutpt-iutabh  for  the  pre»crvntivn  of  fodeti/,  w«  must  rv^nl 
itprtliation."  — J.  B.  6*t,  TraiW  ff  Heonomu!  PtjUtiijiif.,  Uv.  iiJ,  rtr:*]!  n, 

Ilt-n%  Again,  tlic  aubwquciit  •|ii[ilirie4tiuii  corrvi  <  Li 

Tioiinly  pronounced.     Th*s  iloetrinc  Umt  ttrvUxi  «'• 
utavli  biitit  tbo  iitoblum  and  ttii  molulion. 
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forelmud,  and  without  examination,  tliat  the  State  can  and  ought 
to  absorb  private  exertion  altogether,  along  witli  lmii\idual  liljeaty 
and  rcsi)onsibiUty.  We  conclude  that  all  private  8er>'ices  fmght  to 
be  converted  into  public  services.  We  conclude  tlmt  the  aocial 
order  is  a  conventiuual  and  contingent  fact  whicli  owe.8  its  existence 
to  the  law.  We  pronounce  the  law-giver  omnipotent,  and  man- 
kind {wwerlesa,  as  having  forfeited  their  rijrhU. 

In  tiWM.  we  see  public  services,  or  govenunental  action,  extended 
OP  restrained  acconling  to  ciroumatauces  of  time  and  place,  from 
the  Cfimmunism  of  Spurta,  or  the  Missions  of  Paraguftv,  to  the 
individualism  of  the  United  States,  and  the  centralization  of 
France. 

The  (juestion  which  presents  itself  on  the  threshold  of  PoliticSj 
as  a  science,  then,  is  this  : — 

What  are  the  serxnoes  whicli  should  remain  in  the  domain  of 
private  activity?  And  what  are  the  services  which  should  fall 
within  that  of  public  or  collective  activity  ? 

The  problem,  then,  is  this: — 

In  the  great  circle  called  socUtt/,  to  trace  accurately  the  inscribed 
circle  called  government. 

It  is  eWdent  that  this  ]»roblcm  belongs  to  Politicid  Kconomy, 
since  it  implies  tlie  comparative  examination  of  two  very  diU'erent 
forms  of  exchange. 

This  problem  once  solved,  there  remains  another,  namely,  what 
is  the  best  organization  of  public  services  ?  This  last  belongs  to 
pure  Politics,  and  we  shall  not  enter  upon  it. 

Let  us  examine,  then,  first  of  all,  the  essential  differences  by 
wliich  public  and  private  services  are  charact<;rii:cd,  which  is  a 
l)reliniinary  inquiry  necessary  to  enable  us  to  fix  accurately  the 
line  which  should  divide  them. 

Tlie  whole  of  the  j)receding  portion  of  tliis  work  hrw  been  devoted 
to  exhibit  the  evolution  oi  privcUe  services.  We  have  hiul  a  glim|>8e 
of  it  in  this  formal  or  tacit  projwsition  :  Do  this/or  mt,  iind  I  nhall 
do  that  for  you  ;  which  implies,  whether  as  regards  what  we  give 
away  or  what  we  receive,  a  double  and  reciprocal  consent.  We 
can  form  no  correct  notion,  then,  of  Itarter,  exchange,  ap]>reciation, 
value,  apart  fi-om  the  consideration  of  lilKviy,  nor  of  liberty  apart 
from  r&ipojisibiiUif.  In  haWng  recourse  to  exchange,  each  ]Mrty 
consults,  on  his  own  responsibility,  his  wants,  hia  tastes,  his 
desires,  his  faculties,  his  afl'ections,  his  convenience,  his  entire 
situation  ;  and  we  have  nowhere  denied  that  to  the  exercise  of  free 
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ility  of  error,  the 


will  is  attached  the  p<  . 

and  irrational  choioe.     Tlie  error  belongs  not  to  exchaugi^ 
hiunan  imperfection ;  and  the  remedy  can  only  reside  in  H 
bility  itaelf  (that  is  to  say,  in  liberty),  8cein|:»  that  liJ»f  rty 
source  of  all  experience.     To  esiabliah  restraint  iii  the 
of  exchajage,  to  destroy  free  will  under  the  pretext  that 
err,  wuidd  be  no  improvement,  unless  it  were  first  pro\i 
that  the  aj^ent  who  orj^anizes  the  i-eatmiut  does  not  hinis^ 
cipat«  in  the  imperfection  of  oar  nature^  and  is  subject 
the  passions  nor  to  the  eiTors  of  otlier  men.     On  the  coiitnirs 
not  evident  tliat  tlm  would  be,  nut  only  to  displace  re.sjMiudiJ 
but  to  annihilate  it,  at  least  as  regards  all  that  is  valua 
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remunerative,  retributive,  experimental,  corrective,  and, 
queuUy,  pivgressive  character  ?  Again,  we  have  seen  that 
exchanges,  or  servicea  voluntarily  rendered  and  received, 
under  the  action  of  competition,  continiudly  extending  thi 
operation  of  gi-atuitous  forces,  as  comjwred  with  that  of  on 
forces,  the  domain  uf  community  as  oonijiared  with  tlie  donui 
property,  and  thua  we  have  come  to  recogiuse  in  liberty  tba^ 
whioli  promotes  progressive  equality,  or  social  harmony.       fl 

We  have  no  need  to  describe  the  form  which  exchanges  aa 
when  thus  lel't  free.  Kestraint  takes  a  thoudaud  shapes ;  Iii 
liaa  but  one.  I  repeat  once  more,  that  the  free  and  volui 
transmission  of  private  senaces  is  defined  by  the  simple  wC 
"  Give  me  this,  and  I  will  give  you  that ;  do  this  for  inegj| 
shall  do  that  for  you  " — Do  ut  r/es;  facio  ut  facias*  fl 

The  same  thing  does  not  hold  with  reference  to  the  exchanfl 
public  strricc^.     Here  constraint  is  to  a  certain  extent  ine\ 
and  we  encounter  an  infinite  number  of  dififereut  forms, 
solute  despotism,  down  to  the  universal  and  direct  iutervei 
aU  the  citizens. 

Although  this  ideal  order  of  things  has  never  been  at 
actually  realized,  and  perba]>s  may  never  be  so,  except  in 
elusory  shape,  we  may  nevertheless  assume  its  existence. 
is  the  object  of  our  inquiry  ?     We  are  seeking  to 
modifications  which  services  undergo  when  they  enter 
domain  ;  and  for  the  purposes  of  science  we  must  discaid  the 
siderution  of  individual  and  local  acta  of  violence,  and  regard 
public  service  simply  as  euoh,  and  as  existing  under  the  most  h 
imate  circiunstonccs.     In  a  word,  we  must  investigate  the  tc 

*  Ciril  Uw  terniB.     See  Port  I.,  p.  14G. 
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formation  wliieh  it  unilei^es  from  the  single  circumstance  of  ita 

I  having  becomft  public,,  apart  from  the  causes  which  hftve  ma<le 
it  so,  and  of  the  abuses  which  may  mingle  with  the  means  of 
execution. 
The  process  is  this  : — 
The  citizens  name  mandatories.  These  mandatories  meet,  and 
decide,  hy  n  majority,  that  a  c^^rtain  class  of  wants — tlie  want  of 
education,  for  example — can  no  longer  be  supplied  hy  free  exertions 
and  free  excliauges  mode  hy  the  citizens  themselves,  and  they  de- 

»cree  that  educ^ition  shall  be  pro\ided  by  functionaries  spe<nally 
delegated  and  intrusted  with  the  work  of  instruction.  So  much 
for  the  scrWce  rendered.  As  rej!;ards  the  services  rec^ved,  as  the 
State  has  secured  the  time  and  abilities  of  these  new  functionaries 
fye  the  benefit  of  the  citizens,  it  must  also  take  from  the  citizens  a 
part  of  their  means  for  the  benefit  of  the  fimctionaries.  This  is 
effected  by  an  assessment  or  general  contribution. 
In  all  civilized  communities  such  contributions  are  paid  in  money. 
B  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  behind  this  money  there  is 
lal)our.  In  reality,  it  is  a  payment  in  kind.  In  reality,  the  citizens 
work  for  the  fimctionaries,  and  the  functinnaries  work  for  the  citi- 
zens, just  as,  in  free  and  private  transactions,  the  citizens  work  for 
I  one  another. 
We  set  down  this  observation  here,  in  order  to -elude  a  voiy 
widely  spread  sophism  which  springs  from  tlie  consideration  of 
money.  We  hear  it  frequently  said  that  money  received  by  public 
functionaries  falls  back  like  refresliing  rain  on  the  citizens.     And 

I  we  are  led  to  infer  that  this  rain  is  a  second  benefit  added  to  that 
which  results  from  the  seirice.  Reasoning  in  this  way,  people  have 
come  to  justify  the  existence  of  functions  the  most  panisiticaL 
They  do  not  consider  that  if  tliia  service  had  remained  in  the 
^  domain  of  private  activity,  the  money  (whicli,  in  place  of  going  to 
^P  the  treasury,  and  from  the  treasury'  to  the  functionaries)  would 
have  gone  directly  to  men  who  voluntarily  undertook  the  duty, 

•  and  in  the  same  way  would  have  fallen  back  like  rain  up<:»n  the 
masses.  This  sophism  will  not  stand  examination,  when  we  extend 
our  regards  beyond  the  mere  circulation  of  money,  and  see  that  at 
^^  the  bottom  it  is  labour  exchanged  for  labour,  ser^nces  for  ser^'icea 
^p  In  public  life,  it  may  happen  that  functionaries  receive  services 
^^  without  rendering  any  in  return  ;  and  then  there  is  a  loss  entaild.l 
^  on  tlie  taxpayer,  however  we  may  delude  ourselves  with  reference 
^■to  this  circulation  of  specie. 
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Be  this  afl  it  may,  let  ua  resume  our  analysis : — 

We  have  here,  then,  an  exchange  under  a  new  fon 
includes  two  terms — to  give,  and  to  receive.  Jjet  us  inquire 
how  this  ti-ansaction.  which  from  being  private  has  become  J 
is  affected  in  the  double  point  of  view  of  ser^'ices  rendcr^ija 
vicea  rr^eived.  ^| 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  proved  beyond  doubt  that  public  se 
always,  or  nearly  always,  extingiiiah.  in  law  or  in  fact,  pri^^ 
vices  of  the  same  nature.  The  StAte,  when  it  undertaJces  flfl 
generally  lakes  caro  to  decree  that  no  oUier  bixly  sball  reS 
more  esfiecially  if  one  of  its  objects  be  to  derive  a  revenue  fii 
"Witness  the  cases  of  postage,  tobacco,  gunpowder,  etc  J^ 
State  not  take  this  precaution,  the  result  would  be  the  samo^ 
manufacturer  would  engage  to  render  to  the  public  a  aerviom 
the  Stale  renders  for  nothing?  We  scarcely  meet  with  an; 
who  seeks  a  livelihood  by  teaching  law  or  medicine  private! 
the  formation  of  lLi>^h-i'oads,  by  rearing  thorough-bred  horse 
foundiug  schools  of  arts  and  design,  by  clearing  lands  in  M\ 
by  establishing  museums,  etc.  And  the  reason  is  this,  iha 
public  will  not  go  to  purchase  what  the  State  gives  it  for  nqj 
As  M.  de  Cormenin  has  said,  the  trade  of  the  shoemaker^ 
soon  be  put  an  end  to,  even  were  it  declared  inviolable  by  nl 
article  of  the  constitution,  if  Government  took  it  into  ita 
furnish  shoes  to  everybody  jn'fttuitously. 

In  trutli,  in  the  word  tjnUuitou^y  as  applied  to  public 
there  luika  the  grossest  and  most  puerile  of  sophisms. 

For  my  own  part,  I  wonder  at  the  extreme  gullibility  d 
public  in  allowing  itself  to  be  taken  in  with  this  word.  Wha 
is  saidj  do  you  not  wish  gratuitous  education  ?  gratuitous  stud 

Certainly  I  wish  them,  and  I  should  also  wish  to  have  gt|fl 
food  and  gratuitous  lodging — if  it  were  possible.  B 

But  there  is  notliing  really  gratuitous  but  what  costs  nothi 
any  one.  Now  public  services  cost  soniutbing  to  cverylHxly ; 
it  is  just  because  everybody  lias  paid  for  them  beforehand  t 
no  longer  cost  anything  to  the  man  who  receives  the  be: 
man  who  lias  paid  his  share  of  the  general  contribution 
good  care  not  to  pay  for  the  service  a  second  time  by  calli 
aid  of  pri\'ate  industry. 

Public  service  is  thus  substituted  for  pri\*ate  service, 
nothing  either  to  the  general  labour  of  the  nation  or  to  i 
It  accomplishes  by  means  of  functionaries,  what  would 
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effected  by  private  industry.  The  question,  then,  is,  WTiich  of  these 
arranj,'ementa  entails  the  greatest  amount  of  inconvenience  ?  and 
the  aolulion  of  that  question  is  the  object  of  the  present  chapter. 

The  uioraeut  the  satisfactiou  of  a  want  becomes  tlie  subject  of  a 
public  service,  it  is  withdrawn,  to  a  great  extent,  from  the  domain 
of  individual  liberty  and  responsibility.  The  individual  is  no 
longer  free  to  procure  that  satisfaction  in  his  own  way,  to  purchase 
what  he  choo.ses  and  when  he  chooses,  considting  only  his  own 
situation  and  resources,  his  means,  and  his  moral  appreciations; 
nor  can  lie  any  luiii^er  exercise  his  discretion  in  re^ri.1  to  the  order 
in  which  lie  may  judj^e  it  reiwonahle  to  ))rovide  for  liis  various 
wants.  Whether  he  will  or  not,  hia  wants  are  now  supplied  by 
the  public,  liiid  he  obtains  from  society,  not  that  measure  of  service 
which  he  judges  useful,  as  he  did  in  the  case  of  private  services, 
but  the  amount  of  service  which  the  Govemmer»t  thinks  it  proper 
to  furnish,  whatever  l»e  its  quuntity  iuid  <]uality.  Perhaps  he  is  in 
want  of  bread  to  satisfy  his  hunger,  and  part  of  the  bread  of  which 
ho  has  such  urgent  need  is  withheld  from  him,  in  order  to  furnish 
him  with  education,  or  with  theatrical  entertainments,  which  he 
does  not  want.  He  cxjase^  to  exercise  free  control  over  the  satisfac- 
tion of  his  own  wants,  and  having  no  longer  any  feeling  of  respon- 
sibility, he  nf»  linger  exerts  his  intelligence.  Foresight  lias  become 
as  useless  to  him  as  ex]>erience.  He  is  less  his  own  master;  he  is 
deprived,  U)  some  extent,  of  free  will,  he  is  less  jirogressive,  he  is 
less  a  man.  Not  only  does  he  no  longer  judge  for  himself  in  a  par- 
ticular case ;  he  has  got  out  of  the  habit  of  judging  for  himself  in 
any  case.  The  uioral  t<irjK)r  which  thus  gains  upfjn  him,  gains,  for 
the  same  reason,  on  all  his  fellow-citizens,  and  in  tins  way  wc  have 
seen  wIkjIc  nations  abandon  themselves  to  a  fatal  inaction* 

•  Tl'.c  effccU  iif  *uclt  a  tnitiHft>rnintion  nre  Btrikindly  oxcmplifiwl  in  an  inatAnca 
given  by  M.  d'lUut{toul,  thr  MininUir  o(  War :~  '■  Eacli  aolrlicr,"  lio  sAjf,  "  i-ccelves 
16  centimt'9  a  day  for  hid  maintenance.  The  Clovcmmcnt  tukcd  these  Iti  centimes, 
Biid  undertakes  to  suppt^ri  him.  The  constcquonc^  ta  that  all  have  the  aame  ratioiu, 
and  (if  the  s«nie  kind,  whtChcr  it  suit  them  or  not.  One  has  too  much  bread,  and 
tkronrR  il  away.  Another  ho*  not  cnonf^h  of  bntcber'a  meat,  and  so  tm.  We  have, 
therefore,  made  an  experiment.  W'c  luavc  to  the  sotdiere  Iho  free  diftposa)  of  these 
16  cuntinics,  and  we  are  hajipy  to  find  that  thia  lias  lieen  attended  with  a  great  im- 
pnivpmont  in  their  condition.  Kui'h  now  ctmftiUta  his  oivii  tastes  and  likingn,  and 
ntadifis  ihc  market  prii**"-"!  of  wh.\t  they  want  to  pnrehase.  Generally  they  hare,  i)f 
their  own  aectird,  substituted  a  piirtion  of  butcher's  meat  for  broad.  In  some  in* 
fltaneoa  they  buy  more  hr?ad,  in  cthem  more  meat,  in  others  more  Tcgetablen.  in 
otliers  mora  flftb.  Tbeir  bcnith  U  improved  ;  they  are  better  pleated ;  and  the  Btata 
is  relieved  from  a  gnat  respoaaihiUly." 

The  reailer  will  uuder^tand  t>iat  it  is  not  as  bearing  on  military  affntrt  that  I  cita 


As  long  o-s  ft  certiiin  class  of  wants  ami  of  comisjM Hiding 
tions  remains  iu  the  domain  of  liberty,  cm-h,  in  so  fox  a«  tliis 
conconied,  lays  down  a  rule  for  biniaolf,  wliich  he  can  Tn< 
plea^urtj.     Tliis  wonld  seem  to  l»e  both  nalimU  and  fair,  sivij 
no  two  men  find  themselves  in  exactly  tho  same  situation 
there  any  one  man  whose  circumstancoa  do  not  v&ry  from! 
day.     In  this  way,  all  the  human  facidties  remain  in  exercia 
pariRon,  jud*.'nient,  foresi;,'ht.     In  this  way,  ton,  every 
judicious  resolution  brings  its  recompense  and  every  error  it 
tisement ;  and  experience,  that  rude  auhatitut«  fur  foresight 
8t  least  fulfils  its  mission  that  society  gi^es  on  imjiroving. 

But  when  the  serWce  becomes  public,  all  lndi\nduu] 
oonduot  and  action  di8api>e!ir,  and  are  mixed  up  and 
a  written,  Ci>ercive,  and  influxihle  law,  which  is  tin 
which  makes  no  allowance  for  particular  situations,  and  strili 
noblest  faculties  of  human  nature  with  numbuesa  and  torpo( 

If  State  intervention  deprive  us  of  all  self-g»>verunum^ 
reference  to  the  services  we  receive  from  the  public,  it  dt)| 
in  H  still  more  marked  dej^e  of  all  control  with  reference! 
services  whit^h  we  ren<l(^r  in  return.     Tliis  counltrpnrt,  thii 
plementaiy  element  in  the  exchange,  is  likuwiao  a  deductioi 
our  liberty,  and  is  regulat«d  by  uniform  iuHexihle  rules,  hy 
passed   beforehand,  made  operative   by   force,  and   of   wl 
cannot  get  rid.     In  a  word,  as  the  services  which  the  Statt? 
us  are  imposed  upon  us.  tliose  whit?li  it  demanda  in  return 
imposed  upon  us,  and  in  all  languages  take  the  name  of  «'»»/ 

And  here  a  multitude  of  theoretical  difficulliea  awl  incc 
ences  present  themselves;  for  practically  tlm  8tate  siinuoi 
obstacles  by  means  of  an  armed  force,  which  is  the  nc 
sequence  of  every  law.  But,  to  confiue  ourselves  to  the  thinir 
transformation  of  a  private  into  a  public  sarviw  gives  rise 
grave  questions : — 

Will  the  State  under  all  rircumstanc^s  demand  from" 
citizen  an  amo\int  of  taxation  cqKiva/riU  to  the  senicos  rend 
This  were  but  fair ;  and  this  equivnienee  is  exactly  the  result] 
we  almost  infallibly  obtain  from  free  and  voluntary 


tbin  experimvnt.     I  mfcr  to  it  iw  calcaluted  !■>  itla»tT;ir«  «  n»dia»l  tUffenincc 
puUic  aud  |irivate  service,  bvlwoDu  officinl  i-cguUtiutid  »iii)  libiTly,     Wg 
bett<ur  for  tlie  Htatu  to  take  fmm  us  our  nicnns  uf  Biipjion,  ami  itintcrL 
ur  Ui  Ikiivc  ua  Uitli  aur  meiuia  of  support  anil  the  otru  of  fftaUag  nttr 
Mitic  ((novtion  m&y  be  luked  vitli  relerttioe  to  all  out  wants. 
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nud  the  Ivirgaining  which  precedes  them.  If  the  design  of  the 
Stale,  then,  is  to  realize  tliis  equicaJcjice  (which  is  only  justice),  it 
is  not  worth  while  taking  this  class  of  semces  out  of  the  domain 
of  private  acti\nt>'.  But  etiuivalence  is  never  thought  of,  nor  can 
it  be.  We  do  not  stand  higgling  and  chafleriug  with  public 
functionaries.  The  law  proceeds  on  general  rules,  and  cannot 
make  conditions  applicable  to  each  individual  ciise.  At  the 
utmost,  and  when  it  is  conceived  in  a  spirit  of  justice,  it  aims  at 
a  sort  of  average  eij[uivalence,  an  appruximatu  equivalence,  Itetween 
the  two  services  exchanged.  Two  principles — namely,  the  propor- 
tionality and  the  progression  of  taxation — have  apijcai-ed  in  many 
respecta  to  carry  this  approximation  to  its  utmost  limit  But  the 
lightest  reilectiou  will  convince  )is  that  pm|x)rtioual  taxation 
dimot.  any  more  than  pnigi-cssive  taxation^  realize  the  exact 
equivalence  of  8er\'ices  exchanged.  Public  services,  after  ha^^ng 
forcibly  deprived  the  citizens  of  their  liberty,  as  regards  services 
both  rendered  and  received,  have,  then,  this  farther  fault  of  un- 
settling the  value  of  these  services. 

Another,  and  not  less  gi-ave,  inconvenience  is,  that  they  destroy, 
or  at  least  displace,  responsibility.  To  man  responsibility  is  all- 
important.  It  is  his  mover  and  teacher,  his  rewarder  and  avenger. 
Without  it  man  is  no  longer  a  free  agent,  he  is  no  longer  perfectible, 
no  longer  a  moral  being,  he  learns  notlung,  he  ia  uotliiug.  He 
abandons  himself  to  inaction,  and  becomes  a  mere  unit  of  Uie 
herd. 

if  it  be  a  misfortune  that  the  sense  of  responsibility  shoiUd  be 
extinguishe^l  in  the  individual,  it  is  no  less  a  misfortune  that  it 
should  be  develo|KHl  in  the  State  in  an  exaggerated  form.  Man, 
however  degraded,  has  always  as  much  light  left  him  as  to  see  the 
quarter  from  whence  good  or  evil  comes  to  him;  and  when  the 
State  assumes  tlie  charge  of  all,  it  becomes  responsible  for  all. 
Under  the  dominion  of  such  artificial  arrangements,  a  people  which 
suffers  can  only  lay  the  blame  on  its  Government,  and  its  only 
remedy,  its  only  policy,  is  to  overturn  it.  Henc«  an  inevitable 
succession  of  revolutions.  1  say  inevitable,  for, lender  such  a  regime 
the  people  must  necessarily  sutler ;  and  the  reason  of  it  is  thai 
public  services,  besides  disturbiug  and  unsettling  values,  which  is 
injustice,  lead  also  to  the  destruction  of  wealth,  which  is  ruin ; 
ruin  and  injustice,  suffering  and  discontent — four  fatal  causes  of 
effervescence  in  society,  which,  combined  with  the  displacement 
itf  i-e-siK)nsibility,  cannot  fail  to  bring  about  jtolitical  convulsions 
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like  those  from  wliicli  we  have  been  suffering  for  more  than  hi 
a  century. 

"Without  desiring  to  indulge  in  digressions,  I  cannot  help  r 
marking,  that  when  things  are  organized  in  this  fashion,  whc 
Grovernment  has  assumed  gigantic  i)roportions  by  the  successii 
transformation  of  free  and  voluntary  transactions  into  publ 
services,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  revolutions,  Mhich  constitute  i 
themselves  so  great  an  evil,  have  not  even  tlie  advantage  of  beii: 
a  remedy,  unless  the  remedy  is  forced  upon  us  by  experienc 
The  displacement  of  responsibility  has  perverted  public  oi)imo] 
The  people,  accustomed  to  expect  everj^thing  from  the  Stat*,  nev( 
accuse  Government  of  doing  too  much,  but  of  not  doing  enoug] 
They  overturn  it,  and  replace  it  by  another,  to  wliich  they  do  n( 
say,  "I)o  less,"  but  "Do  more;"  so  that,  having  fallen  into  or 
ditch,  they  set  to  work  to  dig  another. 

At  length  the  moment  comes  when  their  eyes  are  opened,  an 
it  is  felt  to  be  necessary  to  curtail  tlie  prerogatives  and  respons 
bilities  of  Government.  Here  we  are  stopped  by  difficulties  < 
another  kind.  Functionaries  alleging  vested  eights  rise  up  an 
coalesce,  and  we  are  averse  to  bear  hanl  on  numerous  interests  1 
w^hich  we  have  given  an  artificial  existence.  On  the  other  hant 
the  people  have  forgotten  how  to  act  for  themselves.  At  tt 
moment  they  have  succeeded  in  reconquering  the  liberty  of  whic 
thej'  were  in  quest,  they  are  afraid  of  it,  and  repudiate  it  Off* 
them  a  free  and  voluntary  system  of  education:*  they  belie'v 
that  all  science  is  about  to  be  extinguished.  Offer  thera  religioi 
liberty :  they  believe  that  atheism  is  about  to  invade  us, — so  ofte 
has  it  been  dinned  into  their  ears  that  all  religion,  all  wisdom,  a 
science,  all  learning,  all  morality,  resides  in  the  State  or  flo^ 
from  it. 

But  we  shall  find  a  place  for  such  reflections  elsewhere,  and  mui 
now  return  to  the  argument. 

"We  set  ourselves  to  discover  the  true  part  which  corapctitio 
plays  in  the  development  of  wealth,  and  we  found  that  it  coi 
sisted  in  giving  an  advantage  in  the  first  instance  to  the  pre 
ducer;  then  turning  this  advantage  to  the  profit  of  the  con 
munity ;  and  constantly  enlarging  the  domain  of  tlie  gratuitou 
and  consequently  the  domain  of  equality. 

But  when  private  sen'ices  become  jmblic  services,  they  escap 
competition,  and  this  fine  harmony  is  suspended.  In  fact,  th 
*  See  the  anthor'H  pamphlet,  entitled  BaecaJaurAit  et  Soeic^Ume. — Eoitoh. 
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functionary  is  divested  of  that  slimuiant  which  urges  on  to  pio* 
gress,  and  how  can  progress  turn  to  the  public  advantage  when 
it  no  longer  exists?  A  public  functionary  does  not  act  under 
tbo  spur  of  self-interest,  but  innlur  the  influence  of  tlie  law. 
The  law  says  to  him,  "You  will  render  to  the  public  such  or 
such  a  determinate  semce,  and  you  will  Tecei\'e  from  it  in  re- 
turn a  dcU^nninatc  recompense."  A  little  more  or  a  little  less 
7^  has  no  efl'ect  in  chanj^ng  these  two  1ixe<l  terms,  On  the 
contrary,  private  interest  whispers  in  the  ear  of  tlie  free  labourer, 
"  The  more  you  do  for  otliere,  the  more  others  will  do  for  you." 
In  this  case,  the  recompense  depends  entirely  on  the  eflbrts  of  the 
workman  being  more  or  less  intense,  and  more  or  less  skilful  No 
doubt  f^rU  de  corpx,  tlie  desire  for  advancement,  devotion  to  duty, 
may  prove  active  stimulants  with  the  functionar}' ;  but  they  never 
can  supply  the  place  of  the  irresistible  incitement  of  personal  in- 
terest. AH  experience  confirms  this  reasoning.  Ever}-thing  which 
has  fallen  witliin  the  domain  of  Ooveniment  routine  has  remained 
almost  stationary.  It  is  doubtful  whether  our  system  of  education 
now  is  l>etter  than  it  was  in  the  reign  of  Francis  the  First ;  and  no 
one  would  think  of  comparing  tlie  activity*  of  a  government  office 
with  the  actiWty  of  a  manufactory. 

In  proportion,  then,  as  private  services  enter  into  tlie  class  of 
public  services,  they  become,  at  least  to  a  certain  extent,  sterile 
and  motionless,  not  to  the  injury  of  those  who  render  these 
services  (their  salaries  are  fixed),  but  tu  the  detriment  uf  the 
public  at  large. 

Along  witli  these  inconveniences,  which  are  immense,  not  only 
in  a  moral  and  pulitieal,  but  in  an  economical  point  of  view — in- 
conveniences which,  trusting  to  the  sagacity  of  the  reader,  I  have 
only  sketched — there  is  sometimes  an  advantage  in  sn1»tituting 
collective  for  individual  action.  In  sttme  kinds  of  services,  the 
chief  merit  is  regularity  and  uniformity.  It  may  happen  that, 
under  certain  circumstances^  such  a  substitution  gives  rise  to 
economy,  and  saves,  in  relation  to  a  given  satisfaction,  a  certain 
amount  of  exertion  to  the  community.  The  questiiui  to  be  re- 
solved, then,  is  this :  What  services  shoiUd  remain  in  the  domain 
of  private  exertion  ?  \\Tiat  ser^aces  should  pertain  to  colleetive  or 
public  exertion  ?  Tlie  inquir)',  which  we  have  just  tiuished,  into 
essential  differences  which  clmrncterize  these  two  kinds  of 

I'ices,  will  facilitate  the  solution  of  this  imjMjrtant  problem. 

And,  first  of  nil,  it  may  be  asked,  is  there  any  principle  to  enable 
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US  to  distinp^iish  what  may  legitimately  enter  tho  circle  of  to! 
action,  aud  wiial  should  remain  in  the  cirvle  of  private  iicti*. 

I  begin  by  intimating  tJiab  in^hat  I  denominate  hero  puhii 
is  that  great  organization  whicli  has  for  rule  the  fair,  and  for 
of  execution,  force  f  in  other  wonis,  thr  ft'opn-ntnfni.  Let  it  no) 
said  that  free  and  voluntary  asaocdations  dis]>lay  likewise  colkt 
ttxertion.  Let  it  not  be  supposed  tliat  1  use  the  t^rm  privAtaH 
as  synonymous  with  imlated  action,  "What  1  say  is,  that  fifl 
voluntary  association  belongs  still  to  the  domain  of  private  act 
for  it  is  one  of  the  forms  uf  exchange,  and  the  most  jjowerful  P 
of  all  It  does  not  imiuiir  the  C()uivalence  of  seniccs,  it  doea 
affect  the  appreciation  of  values,  it  does  not  displace  responsibiliJ 
it  does  not  exclude  free  will,  it  does  not  destroy  competition 
effects ;  in  a  word,  it  has  not  constraint  for  its  principle. 

But  the  action  of  Government  is  made  general  by  conM\ 
It  ne<:e88arily  xtroceeds  on  the  compeHt  inirare.  It  acta  in  t 
of  laic,  aud  every  one  must  submit  to  it,  because  a  law  im|: 
a  sanction.  No  one,  I  think,  will  dispute  these  premises ;  wl 
are  supported  by  the  Ix^st  of  all  authorities,  tho  testimony 
universal  fact  On  all  sides  we  have  laws,  and  force  to 
the  refrdftorj'. 

Heuco,  no  doubt,  has  come  tlie  saying  that  "  men,  in  un 
society,  have  sacrificed  part  of  their  liberty  in  order  to 
remainder." — a  saying  in  great  vogue  with  those  who,  confrnm 
government  with  socieit/,  conclude  that  the  latter  is  artiiiciaL 
conventional  like  the  former.  ■ 

It  is  evident  that  this  saying  does  not  hold  true  iu  tJie  rc^ioi 
free  and  voluuLar)-  tmnsaetions.  Let  two  men,  determined  by 
prospect  of  greaUsr  profit  and  advantage,  exchange  their  scrvioai 
unite  their  efforts,  in  place  of  continuing  their  isolateii  exeition 
is  there  in  this  any  sacrifice  of  liberty  ?  Is  it  to  sacrifice  li 
make  a  better  use  of  it  ? 

The  most  that  can  be  said  is  this,  that  men  sacrifice  part 
liberty  to  preserve  the  remainder,  not  when  they  unite  in 
but  when  they  subject  themselves  to  a  Govemmeat,  since  tlie 
sarj'  mode  of  action  of  every  Government  is  force. 

Now,  even  with  this  modification,  the  pretended  p: 
erroneous,  as  long  as  Government  confines  itaelf  to  ita 
functions. 

but  what  are  these  functions  ? 

It  is  precisely  this  special  character  of  having  force  toi 
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neceasaty  auxiliar)*  whicli  marks  out  to  us  tlieir  extent  and  their 
limits.  I  aitinii  that  as  GovernvuiU  acts  only  by  the  inlntention  of 
/orcet  Us  action  is  iegifimafe  mtJy  ichtre  the  %nt€TV€iUiirn.  of  force  is 
itseif  Uffitimaie. 

Now,  where  force  interposes  legitimately,  it  is  not  Lo  sacrifice 
liberty,  hut  to  make  it  more  respected.  So  that  this  pretended 
axiom,  which  has  been  represented  as  the  basis  of  pohtical  science, 
and  which  lias  been  shown  tu  be  false  as  far  as  society  is  concerned, 
is  etiually  fake  as  regards  GiiVBroment  It  is  always  gratifying  to 
me  to  see  these  melimclioly  the^jretical  discordances  disappear  be- 
fore a  closer  and  more  seanihing  examination. 

In  what  cases  is  the  employment  of  force  legitimate  7  In  one 
case,  and,  I  i>eliuve,  in  only  one — the  case  of  k<fitimaie  defence.  If 
this  be  so,  the  foundation  of  Goverument  is  fullv  established,  as 
well  as  its  le^timate  hmits.* 

UTiat  is  individual  rij^ht? 

The  ri^*lit  whitdi  an  individual  posseaBes  to  enter  freely  and 
voluntiirily  into  bargains  and  transactions  with  his  fellow -citizena, 
which  give  rise,  as  far  as  tliey  are  concerned,  ttj  a  reciprocal  right. 
When  is  this  right  violated  i  Wlien  one  of  the  parties  encroaches 
on  the  liberty  of  the  other.  In  that  case,  it  \a  incorrect  to  any,  aa 
is  freqxicutly  done,  "lliere  is  an  excess,  an  abuse  of  liberty,"  We 
should  say,  '*  There  is  a  want,  a  destruction  of  liberty."  Aji  excess 
of  liberty,  no  doubt,  if  we  regard  only  the  aggressor,  but  a  destruc- 
tion of  liberty,  if  we  regard  the  wtim,  or  even  if  we  regard  the 
phenomenon  as  a  whole,  as  we  ought  to  do. 

The  right  of  the  man  whose  liberty  is  attacked,  or,  which  comes 
to  the  same  thing,  whose  property,  facidties,  or  labour  is  attacked, 
is  to  defend  them  even  hy  force;  and  this  is  in  fact  what  men  do 
everywhere,  and  always,  when  tliey  c^in. 

Heuce  may  be  deduced  the  right  of  a  number  of  men  of  any 
sort  to  take  counsel  together,  and  associate,  in  order  to  defend,  <Mvn 
hy  their  joint  force,  indi\'idual  liljerty  and  property. 

But  an  individual  has  uo  right  to  employ  force  for  any  other 
purpose.  I  cannot  lei^timately  force  my  neiglibours  to  be  indus- 
trious, sober,  economical,  generous,  learned,  devout;  but  I  can 
legitimately  force  them  to  be  just. 

*  Tiio  author,  in  a  prcTions  work,  hiA  nongltt  the  aolotion  of  tbe  same  qneation. 
The  subject  of  his  in<iQlr}'  wm  the  Icfn'timatc  province  of  l*w.  All  the  derclop- 
mcnts  in  the  pamphlet,  cntitltHl  La  /A>i,  nre  flpplicnhle  to  the  nihject  be  is  now 
diKnuing.    W«  refer  the  reader  tu  tluit  bnxhurt, — Eorrox. 
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For  \ho.  same  waaoii  ilie  o<tlU'cti\*?  t" 
BppUetl  lo  tieveloj)  the  love  of  iudiistr) , 
geQerosity,  of  scieDce,  of  religious  belief ;  but  it  may  be 
upplied  U)  ensure  the  predominance  of  justice^  and  nnJicat 
man's  right  ? 

For  where  can  we  seek  for  tlie  origin  of  collective  right 
imUviduiil  rij^'ht  i 

The  dejiloral)!^  mania  of  our  timea  is  the  desire  Ui  givo 
pendent  exiifteuca  to  pxixe  abstrtu^tions,  to  imagine  a  t'ity 
citizens,  a  human  nature  \nthf»ut  human  boinjp.  u  whole 
parla,  an  a^}jn"ti>;ate  without  the  individual  who  compose  it- 
might  as  well  say,  "Here  is  a  man,  suppr>SB  liim  without  met 
viscera,  oiT^ans,  body,  soul,  or  any  of  llie  elements  id  whioh  I 
composed — still  here  is  a  man." 

U  a  ri*(ht  does  not  exist  in  any  of  tlio  in<lividuals  of  wfc 
breA-ity's  sake  we  call  a  nation,  how  should  it  exist  in  the 
itself?     How,  above  all,  sliould  it  exist  in  that  fhiction  of  a 
which  exLTcides  dek-gntod  ri;;jhts  of  govonimcnt  ^     How  wii 
dividuols  delegate  rights  which  lliey  do  not  themselves  poa 

We  must,  then,  re^^ard  as  a  fundamental  principle  in  jiolitic 
incontostnblc  tnith,  that  l>etween  individuals  the  it  i 

force  is  legitimate   only  in  the  caso  of  legitimate  •_ 

that  a  coUectivu  body  of  men  caiinot  have  recot»i«e  to  force  ' 
but  -within  the  stmie  limit. 

Now,  il  is  of  the  very  e^ence  of  Glovernment  to  act  upon 
^nduals  liy  way  of  constraint    Then  it  can  have  no  nther 
fimctinns  than  the  lepitimftte  defence  of  indivi  ^    '       '  ts. 
have  no  delegated  auLliority  oxcept  to  setruro  i-  thfi 

and  property  of  tdl 

Oljserve  that  when  a  Government  j^oes  beyond  these 
enters  on  an  illimite<l  caroLT,  and  (*aunot  (i.si!iL}>e  this  conseqi 
not  only  that  it  goes  beyond  its  ml*«ion,  but  annihilates  it, 
constitutes  the  mast  nionstntiw  of  oiintmdictions. 

In  trutli,  whtru  the  State  has  raus<»l  to  l>e  respected  this  ftxe 
invariable  line  which  separates  the  rijjhts  of  the  citizens,  when^ 
mainfjiinod  amongthem  justice,  what  muld  itdn  more  without 
hreaViiig  through  that  barrier,  the  guardianship  of  which  luis 
trusted  Ui  il — in  other  wurds,  without  tk^troving  with  its  own  1 
and  by  force,  that  very  liberty  and  property  which  had  been 
under  lis  aufeguanl  ?     Beyond  the  wiministratiou  and  eufor 
of  justice,  I  ilefy  you  Lo  imagine  an  intervention  of  Govfi 
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winch  19  not  au  injiistice.  Allege,  as  long  aa  you  clioose,  acts 
inspired  by  the  purest  philanthwpy,  encourage nients  held  out  to 
virtue  and  to  industry,  premiums,  favour,  and  direct  protection, 
gifts  said  to  Ihj  gratuitous,  initiatives  styled  generous ;  luihind  all 
these  fair  appearance«.  or,  if  you  will,  these  fair  realities,  I  will 
show  you  other  realities  less  gratifying ;  the  rights  of  some  persona 
violated  for  the  benefit  of  other:^,  liberties  sacrificed,  rights  of  pro- 
perty usurped,  faculties  limited,  spoliations  consummated.  And 
can  the  people  possibly  behold  a  spectacle  more  melancholy,  more 
painful,  than  that  of  tlie  collective  force  employed  in  perpetrating 
crimes  which  it  ia  its  special  dtity  to  repress  ? 

In  principle,  it  is  enough  that  the  Government  has  at  its  disposal. 
as  a  necessary  instrument, /orcr,  in  order  to  enable  us  to  discover 
what  the  pri^^lte  services  are  which  can  legitimately  be  converted 
into  pubiic  service.  They  arc  those  which  have  ior  their  object  the 
maintenance  of  lil>erty,  property,  and  individual  right,  the  prevention 
of  crime — in  a  word,  everything  which  involves  the  jmhlic  scjyurifi/. 

(3overnments  have  yet  another  mission. 

There  are  in  all  countries  a  certain  amount  of  common  property, 
enjoyed  by  the  citizens  jointly — rivers,  forests,  mada  On  the 
other  hand,  unfortimately,  there  are  also  debts.  It  is  the  duty  of 
Government  to  administer  this  active  and  passive  portion  of  the 
public  domain. 

In  fine,  from  these  two  fimctions  there  flows  another.—that  of 
levying  the  contributions  which  are  necessary  for  the  pubiic  8erm<€. 

Thus: 

To  watcli  over  the  public  secui'ity. 

To  administer  conimou  property. 

To  levy  taxes. 

Such  I  Ix'lieve  to  be  the  legitimate  circle  within  which  Govern- 
ment functions  ought  to  be  circumscribed,  and  to  which  tliey 
sliould  be  brought  back  if  they  have  gone  beyond  it 

Tills  opinion,  I  know,  rims  counter  to  received  opinions.  "What!" 
it  will  lie  said,  "you  wish  to  reduce  Government  to  play  the  part  of 
a  jndge  and  a  police-officer !  You  woiiM  take  away  from  it  all 
initiative!  You  would  restrain  it  fmm  gi\nng  a  lively  impulse  to 
learning,  to  arts,  to  commerce,  to  navigation,  to  agriculture,  to 
moral  and  religious  ideas ;  you  would  despoil  it  of  its  fairest  attri- 
\  \>\\Xe,  tliat  of  opening  to  the  people  the  road  of  progress  !" 

To  people  who  talk  in  tliis  way,  I  should  like  to  put  a  few 
I  questions. 
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Where  has  Gul  jilaced  the  uiotive  spring  of  Iiunw 
the  aspiratioD  afler  pro}n^.<!s  ?  Is  it  tu  ull  lueu  i  or  is  it . 
sively  in  thoee  amonj;  iJiem  who  have  received,  or  usi 
delegated  authority  ol  a  legislator,  or  the  patent  of  a  pi 
Does  evrry  one  of  ils  not  ijany  in  hia  organization,  in  hia 
being,  that  boundless,  restless  principle  of  action  colled 
When  our  first  and  most  urgent  wants  arc  supplied,  are  the 
fonnt'd  wiUiin  us  cuui;cutric  and  t-xpiiusive  circles  of  desires  OJ 
order  more  and  more  elevated  ?  Does  the  love  of  arts,  of  letter 
science,  of  moi-al  and  religious  truth,  does  a  thirst  for  tlie 
of  those  problems  which  concern  our  present  and  future  es 
descend  from  collective  bodies  of  men  to  individuals,  from 
tions  to  realities,  from  mere  words  to  living  and  sentient 

If  you  set  out  witli  this  assumption — absunl  upon  the 
it — that  moi-al  euergj-  resides  in  the  State,  and  that  the  natio 
]«ssive,  do  you  not  place  morals,  doctrines,  opinions,  wealth, 
wliich  constitutes  individual  life,  at  the  mercy  nf  men  in  powei 

Then,  in  onlcr  to  enable  it  to  discharge  the  formidable  c 
which  you  would  intrust  to  it,  lias  the  State  any  resources  of 
own  ?  Is  it  not  obliged  to  take  everything  of  which  it  disxH 
down  to  the  last  i>enny,  from  the  citizens  themselves  ?  If  ii 
from  individuals  that  it  demands  the  means  of  execution^ 
viduals  have  realized  these  means.  It  is  a  contradiction 
pretend  that  individuality  is  passive  and  inert.  And  why' 
individuals  created  these  resources  ?  To  minister  to  tbeir_ 
satisfactions.  AVhat  does  the  State  do  when  it  seizes  on 
resonrces  ?  It  does  not  bring  satisfactions  into  existence, 
placfs  them.  It  deprives  tlic  man  who  earned  them  in  ord^ 
endow  a  man  whn  has  no  right  to  them.  Chai*god  to  olfl 
injustice,  it  i>erpetrates  it.  ™ 

Will  it  be  said  tliat  in  displaoing  satisfactions  it  purifies  tl 
and  renders  tliem  mnre  moral  ? — that  the  wealth  wliich  individ 
had  devoted  to  gross  and  sensual  wants,  the  State  has  devotei 
moral  purpose©  ?  Who  tlare  aftinu  that  it  is  advantageous  to  in 
violently,  by /ar4^,  by  means  of  spoliation,  the  natural  order  aoc 
ing  to  which  the  wants  and  desires  of  men  are  developetl  ? — tlu 
is  moral  to  tike  a  morsel  of  bread  fn^m  the  hungry  peasant 
order  to  bring  within  the  reach  of  the  inliabitanta  of  our  h 
towns  the  doubtful  morality  of  theatrical  entertainments  ? 

And  thou  it  must  he  remembered,  that  you  cannot 
wealth  witliout  displacing  laboiir  and  j^pidatiou.     Any 
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ment  you  can  mKke  must  be  artificial  nutl  precarious  when  it  is 
thu3  substituted  for  a  solid  uud  reguUir  order  of  things  reposing  on 
the  iuimutable  laws  of  nature. 

There  are  people  who  Iwlieve  that  by  circumscribing  the  province 
of  Government  you  enfeeble  it.  Numerous  functions,  and  nume- 
rous agenta,  they  think,  give  the  State  the  solidity  of  a  broader 
basis.  liut  this  is  pure  illusion.  If  the  State  cannot  overstep  the 
limits  of  its  proper  and  determinate  functions  without  becoiuiug 
an  instrument  of  injustice,  of  ruin,  and  of  spoliation — without 
unsettUug  the  natural  disti'ibutiou  of  lal>our,  of  enjoyments,  of 
capital,  and  of  population — without  creating  commercial  stoppages, 
industrial  crises,  and  pauperism — without  enlarging  the  proportion 
of  crimes  and  offences — witliout  recumug  to  more  and  more  ener- 
getic means  of  repression — without  exciting  discoutent  aud  dis- 
affection,— ^how  is  it  possible  to  discover  a  gnaroutee  for  stability 
in  these  accujuulated  elements  of  disorder  ? 

You  complain  of  the  revolutionary  tendencies  of  men,  but  with- 
out sufficient  re6ectioa  Wlien  in  a  great  country  we  see  private 
services  invaded,  aud  converted  into  public  services,  the  Oovem- 
ment  laying  bold  of  one-third  of  the  wealth  produced  by  the 
citizens,  the  law  converted  int<»  an  engine  of  spoliation  by  the 
citizens  themselves,  thus  impairing,  under  ]>retenc43  of  establishing, 
the  equivalence  of  services — wht?u  we  see  population  and  labour 
displaced  by  legislation,  a  deeper  and  deeper  gulf  interposed 
between  wealth  and  poverty,  capital,  which  should  give  employ- 
ment to  an  increasing  population,  prevented  from  accumulating, 
entire  classes  ground  down  by  the  hardest  privations— when  we  see 
Governments  taking  to  tliemselves  credit  for  any  prosperity  which 
may  be  observable,  proclaiming  themselves  the  movers  and  origi- 
nators of  everything,  and  thus  accepting  res|K»n.sibility  for  all  the 
evils  which  aftlict  aiwiety,— we  are  only  astonished  that  revolutions 
do  not  occnr  more  frequently,  and  we  admire  the  sacrifices  which  are 
made  by  the  people  to  the  cause  of  public  order  and  tranquillity. 

But  if  laws  and  the  Governments  which  enact  laws  conlined 
themselves  within  the  limits  I  have  indic-ated,  how  could  revolu- 
tions occur  ?  If  each  citizen  were  free,  he  would  doubtless  be 
less  exposed  to  sufferiug,  and  if,  at  the  same  time,  the  feeling  of 

H  resiKinsibility  were  brought  to  bear  on  him  from  all  sides,  how 
should  he  ever  take  it  into  his  head  to  attribute  his  sufVcrings  Ut 
a  law,  to  a  Government  which  concerned  itaelf  no  farther  with 

H  Kim  than  to  repress  his  acts  of  injustice  and  protect  liim  from  the 
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injustice  of  others  ?     Do  we  ever  find  a  village  rising 
authority  of  the  local  inai^strate  i 

Tlie  influence  of  liberty  on  the  cauae  of  order  is  sensibly  fe] 
the  United  States.  There,  all,  save  the  administrntion  of  jiu 
and  of  puldic  projierty,  is  left  to  the  free  and  voluntary  Lrans^ 
of  the  citizens ;  and  there,  accordingly,  we  find  fewer  of  the  elfl 
and  chances  of  revolution  than  iu  any  other  country  of  the  w 
"What  senihlanco  of  interest  could  the  citizeus  of  such  a 
have  in  changing  the  estoblislied  order  of  tbiugs  by  violei 
on  the  one  hand,  this  order  of  tilings  clashes  with 
interests,  and,  ou  the  other,  may  be  legally  and  rt^adily  jumL 
if  necessary  ?  fl 

But  I  am  wrong.  There  aye  two  active  causes  of  revoluffl 
work  iu  the  United  States — slavery  and  commercial  restrict 
It  IB  notorious  that  these  two  (questions  are  constantly  placinj 
jeopardy  the  public  peace  and  the  federal  union.  Nowi 
possible  to  conceive  a  more  decisive  argimient  in  support 
thesis  I  am  now  maintaining  ?  Have  we  not  here  an  inat&Qi 
the  law  acting  in  direct  antagonism  to  wliat  ought  U*  he  the  dfi 
and  aim  of  uU  laws  i  Is  n(»t  tliis  a  case  of  law  and  public  t 
sanctioniug,  strengthening,  perpetuating,  systematizing,  and  ] 
tecting  oppression  and  spoliation,  in  place  of  I'ulKUing  its  legit^ 
mission  of  protecting  lil>erty  and  property  ?  As  regards  aH 
the  law  says,  "  1  shall  create  a  force,  at  the  expense  of  the  citit 
not  to  maintain  each  in  his  rights,  but  to  aniiihilRte  altogethflfi 
rights  of  a  portion  of  the  inhabitants."  As  regards  tariffs,  t^| 
aays,  "  I  shall  create  a  force,  at  the  expense  of  tlie  citizens,  nd 
ensure  the  freedom  of  their  bargains  and  transactions,  but 
destroy  that  freedom,  to  impair  the  equivalence  of  services,  to  j 
to  one  citizen  the  liberty  of  two,  and  to  deprive  another  of  libi 
altogether.  My  function  is  to  commit  injustice,  which  I 
thcless  visit  with  the  severest  punishment  when  committed 
citizens  themselves  witliout  my  interposition." 

It  is  not,  then,  bacause  we  have  few  laws  and  few  functic 
or,  in  other  words,  because  we  have  few  public  services,  that 
tious  are  to  l>e  feared  ;  but,  ou  the  contrary,  liecause  we  haveT 
laws,  many  fimctionaries,  ami  many  public  services.  Public  serri 
the  law  which  regulaU's  them,  the  force  which  establishes  them, 
from  their  nature,  never  neutral.  They  may  Ik?  eidarged  with 
danger,  on  the  contrary  with  advantage,  when  they  are 
to  the  vigorous  enforcement  of  justice;  but  caiTied  beyoi 
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point,  they  are  so  mauy  iDstruments  of  legal  oppression  and 
spoliation,  so  many  causes  of  disorder  and  revoluliouaiy  femient. 
Shall  I  venture  to  dcscrilfc  the  poisonous  inunorality  which  is 
infused  into  all  the  veins  of  the  body  politic,  when  the  liiw  thus 
sets  itself,  upon  principle,  to  indulge  tlie  pluuderiny  propensities 
of  the  citizens  ?  Attend  a  meeting  of  the  national  representa- 
tives when  the  <|ueisti()n  happens  to  turn  on  bounties,  encourage- 
ments, favoui's,  or  restrictions.  Scv  with  wliat  shiituuless  rapacity 
all  endeavour  to  secure  a  share  of  the  spoil, — spoil  which,  as  indi- 
viduals, they  wmdd  blush  to  touch.  The  very  man  who  would 
regard  Idniaelf  as  u  highway  r<>bl>er,  if,  meeting  me  on  the  frmitier 
and  clapping  a  pistol  to  my  head,  he  prevented  me  from  concluding 
a  bargain  which  was  for  my  ailvantage,  makus  no  scruple  whatever 
in  proposing  and  vuting  a  law  which  substitutes  tlie  public  force  for 
his  own,  and  subjects  me  to  the  very  same  restriction  at  my  own 
expense.  In  this  respect,  what  a  raelanclndy  s]>ectncle  France  pre- 
sents at  this  very  moment !  All  chisscs  ai*e  snfioring,  and  in  place 
of  demanding  the  alxjlition  for  ever  of  all  legal  spoliation,  each 
turns  to  the  law,  and  says,  "  You  who  can  do  everything,  you  who 
have  the  public  tome  at  your  disposal,  you  who  can  bring  good 
out  of  evil,  l)e  pleased  to  rob  and  plnnder  all  other  classes,  to  put 
money  in  my  pocket.  Force  them  to  come  to  my  shop,  or  pay  me 
bounties  and  premiums,  give  my  family  gratuitous  education,  lend 
me  money  without  interest/'  etc. 

It  is  in  this  way  thiit  the  hiw  iKjcomes  a  source  of  demoralization, 
aud  if  anything  ought  to  surprise  us,  it  is  that  the  propensity  to  in- 
dividual plunder  docs  not  make  more  progress,  when  the  mural 
sense  of  the  nation  is  thus  perAerted  by  legislation  itself. 

■  ^iQ  deplorable  thing  is,  that  sixiliation  when  thus  sanctioned  by 
law,  and  opposed  by  no  individual  scniple,  ends  by  Ttecoming  quite 
a  learned  theory  with  an  attendant  train  of  jirofessors,  jom-uals, 
doctors,  legislators,  sophisms,  and  subtleties.  Among  the  tradi- 
tional quibldes  which  are  bwught  forward  in  its  support  we  may 
remark  this  one,  namely,  that,  ca-krut  paribus,  an  enhirgL'nient  of 
demand  is  of  advantage  to  those  by  whom  lal»o\ir  is  supi)licd,  seeing 
that  the  new  relation  l>t:tween  a  more  active  demand  and  a  supply 
which  is  stationary  ia  what  increases  the  valtif  of  the  service.  From 
these  premises  the  conclusion  follows  that  spoliation  is  of  advan- 
tage to  everybody :  to  the  plundering  class,  wliich  it  unrichcs 
dire-ctly ;  to  the  plundered  class,  by  its  reflex  influence.     The  plun- 

B  dering  class  Imvbig  become  richer  liuds  itself  in  a  situation  to 
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enlarge  the  circle  of  ita  enjoyments,  and  this  it  cannot  do  in 
creating  a  larger  daiuind  for  tlie  servif/s  of  the  cIujSs  which  hai 
robbed  Now,  as  regards  each  service,  an  enlargement  of  de 
is  un  increase  of  value.  The  classcts,  then,  wlto  arc  ]o<^lly 
deredare  too  happy  to  be  robbed,  since  the  prolit  arising 
theft  thus  redounds  to  them,  and  helps  to  And  them  emploj 

As  long  as  the  law  conftned  itself  to  robbing  the  many  1 
iKMjefit  of  the  few,  this  quibble  api>eared  s|Xfcious,  and  vn 
invoked  but  with  success,  "  Let  us  hand  over  to  the  rich,*) 
said,  "  the  taxes  levied  from  the  poor,  and  we  shall  thus? 
the  cai»iial  of  the  wealthy  classes.  The  rich  will  indulge  in  lu: 
and  luxury  will  give  employnjent  to  the  poor."  And  all,  poc 
eluded,  regarded  this  recipe  es  infallible ;  and  for  haWng  exf 
its  hoUowness,  I  have  l>eon  long  regarded,  and  am  still  n^garde 
an  enemy  of  the  working  classes. 

But  since  the  revolution  of  Fobruaiy  the  poor  have  had\ 
in  tho  making  of  our  laws.  Have  they  re*iuircd  that 
should  cease  to  sanction  sixdiation  ?  Xot  at  all  The  sopi 
the  rolKiund,  of  the  reflex  intluence,  has  got  too  firmly  int 
heads.  What  is  it  tliey  have  asked  for?  Tluit  the  law  sli 
become  impartial,  and  con.sent  tt)  rob  all  classes  iu  their  1 
They  have  asked  for  gratis  education,  gratis  advances  of 
friendly  societies  foumlcd  by  the  Slate,  piiogressive  taxatiti 
And  then  the  rich  have  set  themselves  to  cry  out.  "  Ho\ 
dalous!  All  is  over  witli  ns!  Xew  barbarians  thi-eateu 
with  an  irruption  * "  To  the  pretensions  of  the  poor  tht 
opposed  a  desperate  resistance,  first  with  the  bayonet,  anc 
with  the  ballot-box.  Hut  for  all  this,  have  the  rich  given  up  sj 
ation  ?  They  have  not  even  dreamt  of  that ;  and  the 
the  rebound  still  ser\'es  as  the  prot-ext 

Were  this  system  of  spoliation  cairied  on  by  them  direct 
without  the  inter\ention  of  the  law,  the  sophism  would  beo 
transparent     Were  you  to  take  from  tho  pocket  of  the  worknU 
franc  to  jiay  your  ticket  to  the  theatre,  woidd  you  have  the  fi 
say  to  him,  "  My  good  friend,  this  franc  will  circulate  and 
ployment  to  you  and  others  of  your  class  "  ?     Or  if  you  did. 
he  not  be  justified  in  answering,  "  The  franc  will  civcuhito  jus 
well  if  you  do  not  steal  it  from  me.   It  will  go  to  the  baker  insl 
of  tho  scene-painter.     It  will  procure  me  bread  in  place  of 
ing  you  amusement." 

We  may  remark  also  that  the  sophism  of  the  rebound  ma} 
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invoked  by  the  poor  in  their  turn.  They  may  say  in  their  turn  to 
the  rich,  "  Let  the  law  assist  us  in  robbing  you.  We  shall  consume 
more  cloth,  and  that  will  benefit  your  manufactures ;  more  meat, 
and  that  wiU  benefit  your  land  estates ;  more  sugar,  and  that  will 
benefit  your  shipping." 

Unhappy,  thrice  unhappy,  nation  in  which  such  questions  are 
raised,  in  which  no  one  thinks  of  making  the  law  the  rule  of  equity, 
but  an  instrument  of  plunder  to  fill  his  own  pockets,  and  applies 
the  whole  power  of  his  intellect  to  try  to  find  excuses  among  the 
more  remote  and  complicated  effects  of  spoliation.  In  support  of 
these  reflections  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  add  here  an  extract 
from  the  debate  which  took  place  at  a  meeting  of  the  Conseil  g^n- 
4ral  des  Manufactures,  de  I' Agriculture,  et  du  Commerce,  on  Satur- 
day the  27th  April  1850* 

*  Here  ends  the  M.S.  We  refer  the  reader  tu  the  author's  pamphlet  entitled  JS^po- 
liation  et  Lot,  in  the  second  part  of  which  he  has  exposed  the  sophisma  which  were 
given  ntterance  to  at  this  meeting  of  the  ConteU  giniroi. 

On  the  subjects  of  the  six  chapters  intended  to  follow  this,  under  the  titles  of  Tax- 
ation, Machinery,  Free  Trade,  Intermediaries,  Raw  Materials,  and  Luxury,  we  refer 
he  reader,  \tt,  to  the  Diacours  9ur  VImp&t  des  BoitaoM,  inserted  in  the  second  edi- 
tion of  the  pamphlet,  IneompiUibilita  Parlemenimret ;  2dly,  to  the  pamphlet  entitled 
Ce  qu'on  voU  el  Ce  qu'on  ne  voit  peu;  3t%,  to  the  Scphutmea  £conomique$. 


XVIII. 
DISTURBING  CAUSES. 


In  what  state  would  human  society  have  been,  had  the  transactioj 
of  mankind  never  been  in  any  shape  infected  with  force  or  fran 
oppression  or  deceit  ? 

Would  Justice  and  Liberty  have  given  rise  inevitably  to  Inequa 
ity  and  Monopoly  ? 

To  find  an  answer  to  these  questions  it  would  seem  to  me  to  1 
necessary  to  study  the  nature  of  human  transactions  in  the 
essence,  in  their  origin,  in  their  consequences,  and  in  the  co] 
sequences  of  these  consequences,  down  to  the  final  result ;  ai 
this  apart  from  the  consideration  of  contingent  disturbance 
which  might  engender  injustice;  for  it  will  be  readily  grants 
that  ijijustice  is  not  of  the  essence  of  free  and  voluntary  transa 
tions. 

That  the  entry  of  Injustice  into  the  world  was  inevitable,  at 
that  society  cannot  get  rid  of  it,  may  be  argued  plausibly,  and 
think  even  conclusively,  if  we  take  man  as  he  exists,  with  his  pa 
sions,  his  egotism,  his  ignorance,  and  his  origin^  improvidenc 
"We  must  also,  therefore,  direct  our  attention  to  the  origin  ai 
effects  of  Injustice. 

But  it  is  not  the  less  true  that  economical  science  must  set  oi 
by  explaining  the  theory  of  human  transactions,  assuming  them  : 
be  free  and  voluntary,  just  as  physiology  explains  the  nature  ar 
relations  of  our  organs,  apart  from  the  consideration  of  the  disturl 
ing  causes  which  modify  these  relations. 

Services,  as  we  have  seen,  are  exchanged  for  services,  and  tl 
great  desuleratum  is  the  equivalence  of  the  services  thus  e: 
changed. 

The  best  chance,  it  would  seem,  of  arriving  at  this  equivalenc 
is  that  it  should  be  produced  under  the  influence  of  Liberty,  ai 
that  every  man  should  be  allowed  to  judge  for  himself 
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We  know  that  ineu  may  be  miatakt-n ;  but  we  know  also  that 
tUey  liave  the  |K>wer  ^aveu  tliem  of  rectifying  their  mistakes ;  and 
the  longer,  an  it  appcjirs  tii  us,  that  enor  is  jtersiHt<'<)  in,  tlie  nearer 
we  ap])r<ixinmte  to  its  rectification. 

Kverytliing  wliich  restrains  liberty  would  seem  to  disturb  the 
equivalence  of  services,  and  everythinj;  which  distvu-lis  tlie  etpuva- 
lence  of  services  enjjenders  inequality  in  an  exaggerated  degree, 
endowing  some  with  unmerited  opulence,  entailing  on  others 
poverty  ctjually  unmerited,  toRelher  witli  the  destruction  of 
national  wealth,  and  an  attendant  train  of  evils,  heartbumiugs, 
disturbauctjs,  eouvulaioua,  and  revolutions. 

We  ahall  not  go  the  length  of  sayijig  that  Liberty — or  the 
e<iuivulence  of  services — pi-oduces  absolute  equality  ;  for  we  believe 
in  nothui^  absolute  ui  what  cuucerns  nmn.  But  we  think  that 
Liberty  leads  to  make  men  a]>proximate  towards  a  common  level, 
which  is  movable  and  always  rising. 

We  think  also  that  the  inerpiality  wliich  may  still  remain  under 
a  free  r^jimc  is  cither  the  result  of  accidental  circumstances,  or  the 
chastisemont  of  faullfi  and  vices,  or  tin*  compensation  of  other  ad- 
vanta^ci?  set  0[>iM)site  to  those  of  wealth ;  and,  oonse<iucntly,  that 
this  inequality  ought  not  to  introduce  among  men  any  feeling  of 
irritation. 

In  a  word,  we  believe  that  Liheiiy  is  Harmony,     .... 

But  in  order  to  discover  whether  this  hannony  exists  in  reality, 
or  only  in  our  own  unagination,  whether  it  bo  in  us  a  perception 
or  only  an  aapimtion,  we  must  subject  free  transactions  to  the  teat 
of  scicntitio  inquiry  ;  we  must  study  facts,  with  their  relations  and 
consequences. 

This  is  what  wo  have  endeavoured  to  do. 

We  have  seen  that  althougli  coiuitless  obstacles  are  inter- 
posed between  the  wants  of  man  and  his  satisfactions,  so  that 
in  a  stAte  of  isolation  he  could  not  exist — yet  by  the  union 
of  forces,  the  separation  of  occupations,  in  a  word,  by  exchange, 
his  faculties  are  developed  to  such  an  extent  as  to  enable  him 
gradually  to  overcome  tho  first  obstacles^  to  encounter  the  second 
and  overcome  them  ulw),  and  S(t  on  in  a  progression  as  nmch  more 
rapid  as  exchange  is  iT^ndeivd  moixj  easy  by  tho  increasing  density 
of  population. 

We  have  seen  that  his  inl^^Uiycnce  places  at  liis  disposal  means 
of  action  more  and  more  numcnius.  energetic,  and  perfect,  that  in 
proportion  as  capital  increaaes,  his  absolute  share  in  the  produce 
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incTcasL'S,  ami  his  relative  share  diininielics,  while 
iilisulut^;  aiid  rohitive  aliare  faUiug  to  Utc  labourtir  goes  oi 
stantly  iiiorenaiug.  Tliis  is  the  primary  and  most  powerful 
of  ft|\uilit y. 

We  Imve  seen  tliat  that  adinirahle  iustrumeut  of 
cftllfxl  land,  that  marvellous  laboratory  in  whicli  are  pi 
tUiniLcs  necessary  for  tlio  food,  clotliing,  and  shelter  of  ms 
Iteen  given  him  gratuiumsly  hy  the  Creator;  that  alihc 
land  ifl  nominally  a]>]iropnated,  its  productive  action  cam 
hut  i-einnins  gratuitous  tliroughout  the  whole   muge 
truTisactions. 

We  have  seen  that  Properly  has  not  only  ihis  negative 
not  cucronchingj  on  community ;  but  that  it  works   dirw 
cnnst4intly  in  cuhir^nng  its  domain  ;  and  this  is  a  boCoikI   cm 
tH|uality,  seeing  tlwt  the  more  abundant  the  common  fund 
the  more  is  the  inequality  of  pro]x*rty  efJaced. 

Wc  have  seen  that  under  the  influence  of  lilxtrty  scrvi 
to  acquire  their  noniml  value,  that  is  to  say,  a  value  prof 
to  the  labour.     This  is  a  third  cause  of  equality. 

For  these  reasons  we  conclude  that  .there  is  a  teudonc 
estahlishmeut  among  men  of  a  natural  level,  not  by  bringiug 
hack  to  a  retrograde  position,  or  allowing  theju  to  renmin  aU 
ary.  but  urging  them  on  tu  a  statu  which  is  constantly  progre 

In  fine,  we  have  seen  tliat  it  is  not  the  tendency  of  the  lai 
Value,  of  Interest,  of  Rent>  of  Population,  or  any  other  greal 
ural  law,  to  introduce  dissonance  into  the  Iteautiful  oitler  of  ad 
as  crude  science  has  endeavoured  to  persuade  us,  hut»  on  tM 
traiy,  that  oil  these  laws  lend  to  hannony.  ^ 

Having  reached  this  point,  I  tltink  I  hear  the  reador  cx] 
"  The  Economists  are  optimists  witli  a  vengeance  1  It  is  in 
that  suffering,  poverty,  ininlecjuate  wag*fs,  pauperism,  the  de 
of  children,  starvation,  crime,  rebellion,  inequality, 
their  eyes  ;  they  chant  comjdacently  the  harmony  of  tl 
laws,  and  turn  away  from  a  hiileous  sjieotacle  which  ma 
enjoyment  of  the  theorj'  in  wliich  they  are  MTapt  up.  Tl 
the  region  of  realities,  in  order  to  take  refuge,  like  tho 
dreamers  whom  they  blamu,  in  a  region  of  cliimeras.  More  ilK 
than  the  Socialists  or  the  Communists  tliemsclves — who  cc 
the  existence  of  sufferiug,  feel  it,  describe  it,  abhor  it,  and 
commit  the  error  of  prescribing  ineffectual,  impracticabh^ 
empirical  remedies — the  KconomLst^  cither  deny  tho  oxk 
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suffering,  or  are  irisensil^le  to  it,  if,  indeed,  they  do  not  engender  it, 
calling  out  todiseaatid  atid  distein{»ei'ed  society,  '  Zausn/airf,  laisses 
passer;  nil  is  for  the  l)Cst  iu  this  Ixist  of  oil  possible  worlds.*'* 

In  the  name  of  science,  I  repel,  I  repudiate  with  all  my  might, 
finch  reproaches  and  such  interpretations  of  our  words.  We  see 
the  existence  of  suffering  as  clearly  as  our  opponents.  Like  tbem, 
we  deplore  it,  like  them  we  endcjivour  tu  discover  its  causes,  like 
tlicm  we  are  ready  to  coinhat  theUL  But  we  state  tlie  question 
differently.  "  Society,**  say  they,  "  such  as  liberty  of  labour  and 
coinmereial  tnuisactions  (that  is  to  say,  the  freti  phiy  of  natural 
laws)  has  made  it,  is  detcstalde.  Break,  then,  the  wheels  of  this  ill- 
going  machine,  liberty  (which  they  take  care  to  nickname  compe- 
tition, or  oftener  anarchical  competitifin),  and  substitute  for  them, 
by  force,  new  wheels  of  our  invention."  No  sooner  said  than  done. 
Millions  of  inventions  are  paraded ;  and  this  we  might  naturally 
expect,  for  to  imaginary  space  there  are  no  limits. 

As  for  us,  after  having  studied  the  natural  and  providential  laws 
of  society,  wc  affirm  that  these  laws  are  harmonious.  Tliese  laws 
admit  the  existence  of  evil,  for  they  are  brought  hit^  play  by 
men. — by  beings  subject  to  error  and  to  suffering.  15ut  in  this 
mechauism  evil  litis  itself  a  function  to  perffirm,  which  is  to 
circumscribe  more  and  more  its  own  limits  and  ultimately  to 
check  its  own  action,  by  preparing  for  man  warnings,  corrections, 
experience,  knowledge ;  all  things  which  are  comprehended  and 
summed  up  in  the  word,  Improvement 

We  aiid  that  it  is  not  true  that  lil»erty  pre\'nils  among  men,  nor 
is  it  true  that  the  providential  laws  exert  all  their  action.  If  they 
do  act,  at  laist,  it  is  to  repair  slowly  and  painfully  the  distiu'bing 
action  of  ignorance  and  error.  Don't  arraign  us.  then,  for  using 
the  words  laisstiz  fairr,  kl  nhrw  ;  for  we  do  not  mean  by  that,  let 
man  alone  when  he  is  doing  WTong.  What  we  mean  is  this: 
Stady  the  providential  laws,  admire  them,  and  allmo  them  to 
operate.  Remove  the  obstacles  which  they  encounter  f^m  abiwea 
arising  from  force  and  fraud,  and  you  will  see  accom[il  ishexl  in 
human  society  tliis  double  manifestation  of  progress — equalization 
in  amelioration. 

For,  in  short,  nf  two  things  one :  either  the  interests  of  men  are, 
in  their  own  nature,  conconlant,  or  they  are  in  their  nature  dis- 
cordant. When  wo  talk  of  one's  Interest,  we  talk  of  a  tlujig 
towards  which  a  man  gravitates  necessarily,  unavoidably ;  other- 
wise it  would  cease  to  be   called   interest.     If  men   gravitated 
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towards  sometliing  else,  that  other  thing  would  be  termed  the 
interest  If  men's  interests,  tlien,  are  concordant,  all  that 
necessary  in  order  to  the  realization  of  harmony  and  happine 
is  that  these  interests  should  be  understood,  since  men  natural 
pursue  their  interest.  This  is  all  we  contend  for;  and  this 
the  reason  why  we  say,  Edaircz  ei  laissez  faire,  Enlighten  me 
and  let  them  alone.  If  men's  interests  are  in  their  nature  ac 
essence  discordant,  then  you  are  right,  and  there  is  no  othi 
way  of  producing  harmony,  biit  by  forcing,  thwarting,  and  mnniii 
counter  to  these  interests.  A  whimsical  harmony,  truly,  whic 
can  result  only  from  an  external  and  despotic  action  direct* 
against  the  interests  of  all !  For  you  can  easily  understand  thi 
men  will  not  tamely  allow  themselves  to  be  thwarted ;  and  i 
order  to  obtain  their  acquiescence  in  your  inventions,  you  miu 
either  begin  by  being  stronger  than  the  whole  human  family,  < 
else  you  must  be  able  to  succeed  in  deceiving  them  with  referent 
to  their  true  interests.  In  short,  on  the  hypothesis  that  men 
interests  are  natm-ally  discordant,  the  best  thing  which  coul 
happen  would  be  their  being  all  deceived  in  this  respect. 

Force  and  imposture,  these  are  yoiu'  sole  resources.  I  defy  yo 
to  find  another,  unless  you  admit  that  men's  interests  are  ha 
monious, — and  if  you  grant  that,  you  are  with  us,  and  will  sa; 
as  we  say,  Allow  the  providential  laws  to  act. 

Now,  this  you  will  not  do ;  and,  therefore,  I  must  repeat  tht 
your  starting-point  is  the  antagonism  of  interests.  Tliis  is  tl 
reason  why  you  will  not  allow  these  interests  to  come  to 
mutual  arrangement  and  understanding  freely  and  volimtarilj 
this  is  the  reason  why  you  advocate  arbitrary  measures,  and  n 
pudiate  liberty ;  and  you  are  consistent. 

But  take  care.  The  striiggle  which  is  approaching  M-ill  not  I 
exclusively  between  you  and  society.  Such  a  struggle  you  la 
youT  account  with,  the  thwarting  of  men's  interests  being  tt 
very  object  you  have  in  view.  The  battle  will  also  rage  amou 
you,  the  inventors  and  organizers  of  artificial  societies,  yourselves 
for  there  are  thousands  of  you,  and  there  will  soon  be  tens  < 
thousands,  all  entertaining  and  advocating  different  views.  Whf 
will  you  do?  I  see  very  clearly  what  you  will  do, — you  wi 
endeavour  to  get  possession  of  the  Government.  That  is  tli 
only  force  capable  of  overcoming  all  resistance.  Will  some  or 
among  you  succeed  ?  "While  he  is  engaged  in  thwarting  an 
opposing  the  Government,  he  Avill  find  liimself  set  upon  by  a 
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tlie  other  inventors,  equally  desirous  to  seize  njMtn  tht*  Oovcrn- 
luent;  iiiid  their  chances  of  success  will  be  so  imicli  the  greater, 
seeing  lliat  they  will  be  aided  tiy  that  public  disalTection  wlucL 
has  beeu  Htirrcd  up  by  the  previous  op]>osition  to  their  inttireata 
Here,  Uieii,  wo  are  launched  into  a  slurujy  sea  of  eternal  revolu- 
tions, aud  with  no  other  objcet  thau  the  solatiou  of  Uiis  questioa 
How,  and  by  whom,  can  the  intercjsta  of  mankind  be  most  effectually 
thwarted  ? 

Let  me  tiot  be  accused  of  exaggeration.  All  this  is  forced  upon 
us  if  men's  intcrcste  ore  natiu-aJly  discordant,  for  on  this  hy^iothesis 
you  never  can  i^'et  out  of  the  dilenmta,  that  eitlu^r  these  interests 
will  be  left  to  tliemsclvcs,  and  then  disorder  will  follow,  or  some 
one  must  be  strtDng  euoiig)i  t<i  nm  counter  to  tlicni,  and  in  that 
case  we  shall  still  have  disoi-der. 

It  is  true  that  tliere  is  a  third  course,  as  I  have  alrea<ly  indicated. 
It  consiste  in  deceiving  men  with  reference  to  their  true  iutereats  ; 
and  this  coitfse  being  alxivo  the  pi*wer  of  a  mere  mortal,  the  shortest 
way  is  for  the  &rganisotchr  to  erect  himself  iut^i  an  oracle.  Tliis  ifl 
a  part  wliich  these  Utopian  dreamers,  when  they  dare,  never  fail  to 
play,  until  they  become  Ministers  of  State.  They  fill  theii*  writings 
with  mysticAl  cant ;  aud  it  is  with  these  fwiper  kites  that  they  find 
out  how  the  wind  site,  and  make  their  first  expijriments  on  public 
credulity.  But,  unfortimatcly  for  them,  success  in  such  experimenta 
is  not  very  easily  achieved  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

We  confess,  then,  frankly  that,  in  onlcr  to  get  rid  of  these  in- 
extricable diDiculties,  it  is  much  to  be  desired  that,  having  studied 
bimiau  inteifst«,  we  shoiUd  find  thorn  harmonious.  Tlie  duty  of 
wi'iters  and  that  of  governments  become  in  that  case  rational  and 
«A8y. 

As  mankind  frequently  mistake  Uieir  true  interests,  our  duty  as 
writers  ought  to  be  to  explain  these  interests,  to  descrilw  them,  to 
make  them  tinderstood,  for  we  may  be  quite  certain  that  if  men 
once  see  their  interest,  tliey  will  follow  it.  As  a  man  who  ia  mis- 
taken with  reference  to  liis  own  interests  injures  those  of  the 
public  (tlus  results  from  their  harmony),  the  duty  of  (joveniment 
will  be  to  bring  liack  the  small  l>ody  of  dissentients  and  violators 
of  tl»e  providential  laws  into  the  jwlh  of  justice,  which  ia  identical 
with  that  of  utility.  In  other  worfls,  the  single  mission  of  Govern- 
ment will  l>e  to  establish  the  dominion  of  justice  ;  and  it  will  no 
longer  have  to  embarrass  itself  with  the  painful  endeavour  to  pro- 
H  duce,  at  great  cost,  aud  by  encroaching  on  individual  liberty,  a 
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Harmony  which  is  seK-created,  and  which  Government  acti( 
never  fails  to  destroy. 

After  wliat  has  l^een  said,  we  sliall  not  be  regarded  as  8U( 
fanatical  advocates  of  social  harmony  as  to  deny  that  it  may  b 
and  frequently  is,  disturbed.  I  will  even  add  that,  in  my  opinio: 
the  disturbances  of  the  social  order,  which  are  caused  by  blir 
passions,  ignorance,  and  error,  are  infinitely  greater  and  more  pn 
longed  than  are  generally  supposed;  and  it  is  these  disturbii 
causes  which  we  are  about  to  make  the  subject  of  our  inquiry. 

Man  comes  into  the  world  ha^dng  implanted  in  him  ineradicabl 
the  desire  of  happiness  and  aversion  from  pain.  Seeing  that  1 
acts  in  obedience  to  this  impulse,  we  cannot  deny  that  pe 
sonal  interest  is  the  moving  spring  of  the  individual,  of  a 
individuals,  and,  consequently,  of  society.  And  seeing  that  pe 
sonal  interest,  in  the  economic  sphere,  is  the  motive  of  himia 
actions  and  the  mainspring  of  society.  Evil  must  proceed  from 
as  well  as  Good ;  and  it  is  in  this  motive  power  that  we  must  se« 
to  discover  harmony  and  the  causes  by  which  that  harmony 
disturbed. 

Tlie  constant  aspiration  of  self-interest  is  to  silence  want,  or,  i 
speak  more  generally,  desire,  by  satisfaction. 

Between  these  two  terms,  which  are  essentially  personal  ar 
intransmissible,  want  and  satisfaction,  there  is  interposed  a  mea 
term  which  is  trans niissible  and  exchangeable, — effort. 

Over  all  tliis  mechanism  we  have  placed  the  faculty  of  comparin 
of  judging — mind,  intelligence.    liut  human  intelligence  is  fallibl 
We  may  be  mistaken.     That  is  beyond  dispute ;  for  were  any  oi 
to  assert  that  man  cannot  err,  we  should  at  once  conclude  that 
was  unnecessary  to  hold  any  farther  argument  with  him. 

We  may  be  mistaken  in  many  ways.  We  may,  for  instanc 
form  a  wrong  appreciation  of  the  relative  importance  of  our  want 
In  this  case,  were  we  living  in  a  state  of  isolation,  we  should  gi\ 
to  our  efforts  a  direction  not  in  accordance  with  our  true  interest 
In  a  state  of  society,  and  imder  the  operation  of  the  law  of  ej 
change,  the  effect  would  be  the  same ;  for  then  we  should  dire( 
demand  and  remuneration  to  services  of  a  kind  either  frivolous  c 
hurtful,  and  so  give  a  wrong  direction  to  labour. 

We  may  also  err,  from  being  ignorant  that  a  satisfaction  whic 
we  ardently  seek  for  wm  only  remove  a  suffering  by  becoming  tl: 
source  of  stUl  greater  sufferings.     There  is  scarcely  any  effect  whic 
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may  not  in  its  tuni  })ccomc  a  caxise.  Foresight  has  been  given  us 
to  enaWe  us  to  observe  tbe  w>ucateuation  of  effecta,  so  that  we  may 
not  sacrifice  the  future  to  the  present ;  but  we  are  frequently  de- 
ficient in  foresij^ht. 

llerc,  then,  is  the  first  source  of  evil,  error  arising  from  Uio 
feebleness  of  our  judgment  or  tlie  force  of  our  i^assions ;  and  it 
bclonj^'s  i)riucii>ally  to  the  domain  of  morals.  In  this  ease,  iia  the 
error  and  the  ]>aft8ion  are  individual,  Uie  resulting  evil  must,  to  a 
certain  extent,  be  individual  also;  and  reflection,  exjiericnce,  and 
the  feeling  of  resiKtusibility  are  its  proper  correctives. 

Em»rs  of  tlds  chiss,  however,  may  assume  a  social  clinracter,  and, 
when  erected  into  u  system,  may  give  rise  to  widespread  suffering. 
Then*  are  countries,  for  example,  in  wliich  tlie  governing  power  is 
strongly  convinced  that  the  prosperity  of  nations  is  measured,  not 
by  the  amount  of  wants  whicb  are  satisfied,  bnt  by  the  amonnt 
of  efforts,  whatever  ruAy  l>e  their  residts.  The  divisiim  of  labour 
assists  [xjwerfully  this  illusion.  When  wc  oliscrx'e  that  each  pro- 
fession seta  iLself  to  overcome  a  certain  species  of  obstacle,  we 
imagine  that  the  exifit*;nce  of  that  obsUicle  is  the  source  of  wealth. 
In  such  coimtries,  when  vanity,  frivolity,  or  a  false  love  of  glory  ore 
predominant  passions,  and  provoke  corresponding  desires,  and  deter- 
mine a  portion  of  the  national  in<lustry  in  that  direction,  Govern- 
ments Iwlieve  that  all  will  be  over  with  them  if  Uieir  subjects  come 
to  be  reformed  and  rendered  more  moral.  What  will  become  now, 
they  say,  of  niiUiuers,  cooks,  grooms,  embroiderers,  dancers,  lace- 
manufacturers,  etc.?  They  do  not  reflect  that  the  human  heart 
is  idways  large  enough  to  contain  enough  of  honest,  reasonable, 
and  legitimate  desires  to  afford  employment  and  support  to 
labour;  that  the  business  is  not  to  suppress  desires,  but  to 
rectify  and  purify  them ;  and  that  laltour,  consequently,  follow- 
ing the  some  evolution,  may  bave  its  direction  changed  and  stiU 
be  carried  on  to  the  same  extent  as  before.  In  countries  where 
these  melancbctly  docU'ines  prevail,  we  hear  it  frequently  said, 
"  It  is  uuJurtimate  that  morals  and  indnstr)'  cannot  march  side 
by  side.  We  should  desire,  indeed,  that  the  citizens  shoidd  be 
moral,  but  wo  CAnnot  allow  them  to  become  idle  and  poor.  This 
is  the  rea.s*jn  why  we  must  continue  to  make  laws  which  are 
favourable  to  luxury.  If  necessary,  we  uupose  taxes  on  the 
people ;  and  for  the  sake  of  the  people,  and  to  ensure  them  era- 
jdoymcnt,  we  charge  Kings,  Presidents,  Ambassiulors,  Ministers, 
wth  the  duty  of  reprcsfntinfj  them."     All  this  is  said  and  done 
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in  the  best  possible  faitli;  and  the  people  themselvea 
in  it  with  a  good  grace.     It  is  very  clear  that  when  lu 
frivolity  thus  become  a  legislative  affair,  regulated,  dec: 
posed,  systematized,  by  public  force,  the  law  of  Kesp* 
loses  all  its  moral  power.* 

*  The  author  was  unable  to  continue  this  examination  of  errors — wl 
those  who  are  misled  by  them  a  nearly  immediate  cauoe  of  goffering — nor 
another  class  of  errors,  which  make  their  appearance  in  the  shape  of  vi 
iraadf  and  the  first  effects  of  which  bear  heavily  on  others.  His  noi 
nothing  on  the  subject  of  ditturbii^  causes  but  the  preceding  fragmen 
which  followB.  We  would  also  refer  the  reader  to  the  first  chapter  of 
series  of  Sc^kisms,  entitled  Spoliation, — Editor. 


Of  all  the  circumstAuccs  which  coutribute  to  impart  to  natioua 
theii'  distinctive  character  and  aspect,  and  to  fonn  and  moiiiiy  their 
geniuii,  their  moral  condition,  their  customs,  and  tlieir  laws,  the  one 
which  exerts  a  far  more  powerful  influence  than  all  the  rest> 
because  it  iuchules  all  the  rest,  is  the  manner  in  wliich  they  pro- 
\'ide  tor  their  sulwistence.  Tor  this  uljservation  we  are  indebted  to 
Cliarlea  Comte,  and  we  have  reason  to  be  8ur}>rised  that  it  has  not 
had  a  more  prominent  place  given  to  it  iu  the  moral  and  political 
sciences. 

This  circumstance,  in  loct,  acta  upon  the  human  race  in  two 
ways,  nnd  with  etiual  power  in  both, — by  its  continmty,  and  by  its 
universality.  To  subsist,  to  better  one's  condition,  to  bring  up  a 
family,  are  not  affairs  of  time,  or  place,  or  taste,  or  opinion,  or 
choice  ;  they  are  Uie  daily,  constant,  nnd  unavoidable  concern  of  all 
men,  at  all  times,  and  in  all  countries. 

Everywhere,  the  greater  ]^rtof  their  moral,  intellectual,  and  phy- 
sical fitrce  is  devnted  fUrectly  or  indirtn^tly  t4»  create  and  replace 
the  means  of  sulii«isteuce.  The  himWr,  the  fisher,  the  shepherd,  the 
agriculturist,  the  manufacturer,  the  merchant,  tlie  Inlionrer,  the 
artisan,  tlie  capitalist, — all  think  first  of  all  how  they  are  to  live 
(prosaic  as  the  avowal  may  seem),  and  then  how  to  live  Ixjtter  and 
better,  if  they  can.  The  proof  of  it  is  that  it  Lt  only  for  tliis  end 
that  they  are  hnnters,  fishers,  manufacturers,  agriculturists,  etc.  In 
the  same  way,  the  public  func^tionarv,  tlie  soldier,  the  magistrate, 
enter  upon  their  careers  in  onler  to  ensure  the  supply  of  their 
wante.  Wo  do  not  necessarily  cha::go  a  man  with  want  of  devo- 
tion or  disinterestedness  when  we  quote  the  proverb.  The  pritut  livfs 
hy  the  altar,  for  before  l^e  belonged  to  the  priesthood  he  belonged 
to  humanity ;  and  if  at  tins  moment  he  sits  down  to  write  a  book 
against  this  vulgar  Wcw.  of  hunian  nature,  the  sale  of  his  book  will 
demolish  his  argument 
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God  forbid  that  I  should  seek  to  deny  the  existence  of  £ 
denial  and  disinterestedness.  But  it  must  be  granted  that  they 
exceptional,  and  it  is  because  they  are  so  that  they  merit  and 
forth  our  admiration.  If  we  consider  human  nature  in  its  entir 
without  having  made  a  previous  covenant  witli  the  demon  of  a 
timentalism,  we  must  allow  that  disinterested  efforts  bear  no  w 
parisoii,  as  i'es})ects  their  number,  with  those  wliicli  aare  called  fo 
by  the  hard  necessities  of  our  condition.  And  it  is  because  th 
etforts,  which  constitute  tlie  aggregate  of  our  employments,  engr 
so  large  a  portion  of  each  man's  life,  that  they  cannot  fail  to  ex 
a  powerful  influence  on  national  character. 

M.  Saint- Alarc  Girardin  says  somewhere  or  other  that  he  has  he 
led  to  acknowledge  tlie  relative  insignificance  of  pohtical  forms 
comparison  witli  those  great  general  laws  which  their  employmei 
and  their  wants  impose  uixin  nations.  "  Do  you  desire  to  know  t 
condition  of  a  people  ? "  says  he,  "  ask  not  how  they  are  govenn 
but  how  they  are  employed." 

As  a  general  view,  this  is  just ;  but  the  author  hastens  to  falsi 
it  by  converting  it  into  a  system,  Tlie  importance  of  politic 
forms  has  been  exaggerated ;  and  what  does  he  do  ?  He  deni 
their  importance  altogether,  or  acknoM-ledges  it  only  to  laugh  at 
Forms  of  government,  he  says,  do  not  interest  us  but  on  the  d; 
of  an  election,  or  when  we  are  reading  the  newspapers.  Monarc] 
or  Republic,  Aristocracy  or  Democracy,  what  matters  it  ?  Aj 
what  conclusion  does  he  arrive  at  ?  In  maintaining  that  infa 
natious  resemble  each  other,  whatever  their  political  constituti 
happens  to  be,  he  assimilates  the  United  States  to  ancient  Egy] 
because  in  both  countries  gigantic  works  have  been  execute 
Americans  clear  lands,  tlig  canals,  construct  railways,  and  they  i 
all  this  for  themselves,  because  they  are  a  democracy,  and  th< 
own  masters.  Tlie  Egyptians  raised  temples,  pyramids,  obeUsl 
and  palaces  for  their  kings  and  their  priests,  because  they  we 
slaves.  And  yet  we  are  told  tliat  the  difference  is  a  mere  affair 
form,  not  worth  regarding,  or  wliich  we  should  regard  merely 
laugh  at.  Alas  !  hoAv  the  contagion  of  classical  lore  corrupts  ai 
misleads  its  superstitious  votaries ! 

M.  Saint- Marc  Girardin,  still  proceeding  on  his  general  propositi* 
that  the  prevailing  occupations  of  a  nation  determine  its  genii 
soon  ai'ter  remarks  that  formeily  m'c  were  occupied  with  war  and  i 
ligiou,  but  nowadays  with  commerce  and  manufactiu-es.  This  is  tl 
reason  why  former  generations  bore  a  warlike  and  religious  imprei 
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Rousseau  had  long  before  remarked  that  the  care  for  subsistence 
was  the  prevailing  occupation  only  of  some  nations,  and  those  the 
most  prosuic ;  and  that  other  nations,  more  worthy  of  the  name,  had 
devoted  themselves  to  nijbler  i-xurliuns. 

Now,  in  tliis  have  not  Ijoth  M.  Saint-Marc  Giropdin  and  Iteussena 
been  the  dupes  of  an  histoncal  illusion  ?  Have  they  not  mistaken 
the  anmsements,  the  diversions,  or  tlie  pretpxtfi  and  instnuiients  of 
despotism,  which  give  employment  to  some  of  the  i>eople  for  the 
occupations  of  all  ?  And  baa  the  illusion  not  arisen  from  this,  tliat 
bistftriuns  are  always  tilling  us  altout  the  class  whicli  does  not 
work,  never  about  the  class  which  does ;  and  in  this  way  we  come 
to  regard  the  first  of  these  classes  as  the  entire  nation. 

I  cAnnot  help  thinking  that  among  the  Greeks,  among  the 
Komans,  among  the  i>eople  of  the  Middle  Ages,  men  just  did 
what  they  do  now,  and  were  subject  to  wants  so  pressing  and 
so  constantly  recurring,  that  they  were  obliged  to  provide  for 
them  under  pain  of  death.  Hence  I  cannot  help  concImLing 
that  such  omplnyraents  then,  as  at  present,  formod  the  principal 
and  absorbing  occupation  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  human  i-ace. 

Tliis  ranch  is  certain,  that  very  few  peojde  succeeded  in  li%'ing 
without  work,  on  the  labour  of  tlie  subject  mnsaos.  The  small 
number  of  idlers  who  did  so  caused  their  slaves  to  construct  for 
them  sumptuous  palaces,  magnificent  castles,  and  sombre  fortresses. 
They  loved  to  surround  themselves  with  all  the  sensual  cnjojTueuta 
of  life,  and  with  all  the  monuments  of  art.  They  amusetl  them- 
selves by  descanting  on  philosophy  and  cosmogony ;  and,  above 
all,  tliey  cultivateil  assiduously  the  two  sciences  to  which  they 
owed  tbeir  supremacy  and  their  enjo}Tuents, — the  science  of  force, 
and  the  science  of  fraud. 

Although  below  tlus  aristocracy  there  existed  coimtless  multi- 
tudes engaged  in  creating  for  themselves  the  means  of  sustaining 
life,  and  for  their  oppressors  the  means  of  revelling  in  pleasures, 
yet  as  hist<iriau3  have  never  made  the  slightest  alhision  to  those 
multitudes,  we  have  corny  to  forget  their  exist^jnce,  and  never 
taken  them  into  account.  Our  regartls  are  e-xclusively  fixed  on 
the  ariat^fcracy.  To  it  we  give  the  name  of  Old  or  Fewinl  Ftimilks; 
aud  wc  imagine  that  the  men  of  those  times  muintaincjJ  themselves 
without  having  recourse  to  commerce,  to  manufactures,  to  lal»our, 
occupations.  We  admire  their  rlisinterostedness,  their 
ity,  their  taste  for  the  arts,  their  spuituality,  their  disdain 
servile  employments,  their  elevation  of  mind  and  sentiment; 
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and,  in  higb-sounding  language,  we  assert  tliat  at  one  e] 
nations  cared  only  for  military  glory,  at  another  for  the  art 
another  for  philosophy,  at  another  for  religion,  at  another 
virtue.  "We  sincerely  lament  our  own  condition,  and 
utterance  to  all  sorts  of  sarcastic  observations,  to  the  e 
that,  in  spite  of  these  sublime  models,  we  are  unable  to  at 
the  same  elevation,  but  are  reduced  to  assign  to  labour  and 
vulgar  merits  a  prominent  place  in  the  system  of  motlern  life. 

Let  us  console  ourselves  with  the  reflection,  that  it  occupied  i 
less  important  place  among  the  ancients.  Only,  the  drudgerj 
labour,  from  which  a  limited  numlxjr  of  people  had  8ucce©de<3 
freeing  themselves,  fell  with  redoubled  weight  upon  the  ensia 
masses,  to  the  great  detriment  of  justice,  of  liberty,  of  property 
wealth,  of  equality,  and  of  progress.  Tliis  is  the  first  of  th 
disturbing  causes  to  which  I  i)ropose  to  solicit  the  attention 
the  reader. 

The  means,  tlien,  to  wliich  men  have  recourse  in  order  to  obt 
the  means  of  subsistence  cannot  fail  to  exert  a  powerful  influe: 
on  tlieir  conditiiju,  physical,  mond,  intellectual,  economical,  t 
political.  "Who  can  doubt  that  if  we  were  in  a  situation  to  obse 
ditl'erent  tribes  of  men,  one  of  wliich  had  devoted  itself  exclusiv 
to  tlie  cluxse,  another  to  fishing,  a  tliird  to  agriculture,  a  fourth 
navigation,  we  shoTild  discover  very  considerable  differences 
their  ideas,  in  their  opinions,  in  their  habits,  their  manners,  ih 
customs,  their  laws,  and  their  religion  ?  No  doubt  we  should  £ 
himian  natui*e  every^vliere  essentially  the  same ;  these  vari< 
laws,  customs,  and  religious  would  have  many  jioints  in  comm< 
and  such  points  we  designate  as  the  general  laws  of  hun 
society. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  our  gr 
modem  societies,  we  find  at  work  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  vari< 
means  of  providing  subsistence, — fisheries,  agriculture,  manuf 
tures,  commerce,  arts,  and  sciences,  altliough  in  different  proporti( 
in  different  countries.  This  is  the  reason  wliy  we  do  not  disco* 
among  nations  so  situated  such  marked  and  striking  differences 
would  Ixi  apparent  if  each  devoted  itself  to  one  of  these  occupatk 
exclusively. 

But  if  the  nature  of  the  occupations  in  which  a  people  is  enga^ 
exercises  a  powerful  influence  on  its  morality,  its  desires,  and 
tastes, — its  morality  in  its  turn  exercises  a  great  influence  upon 
occui>ation8,  at  least  upon  the  proportion  which  obtains  betwt 
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5ese  occupfttious.  But  1  shall  not  dwell  on  this  observation, 
which  1  have  presented  in  another  part  of  this  work/  but  hasten 
to  the  principal  subject  of  the  present  chapter. 


A  man  (and  the  same  thing  may  be  said  of  a  people)  may  pro- 
cure the  means  of  existence  in  two  ways, — by  creating  tliem,  or  by 
^flealin^  them. 

Each  of  these  two  great  sources  of  acquisition  presents  a  variety 
of  methods. 

We  may  crmfc  the  means  of  existence  by  the  chase,  by  fishing, 
by  agriculture,  etc. 

We  may  steal  them  by  breach  of  trust,  by  violence,  by  force, 
fraud,  war,  etc. 

K,  coufiniug  ourselves  to  the  circle  of  one  or  other  of  these  two 
categories,  we  find  that  the  predominance  of  one  of  these  methods 
establishes  so  marked  a  difference  in  tlie  character  of  nations,  how 
much  greater  must  the  difl'ereuce  be  between  a  nation  which  lives 

I  by  production,  and  a  natiua  wliich  lives  by  spoUation  ? 
For  it  is  not  one  of  our  faculties  only,  but  all  of  them,  which  the 
necessity  of  providing  for  oiu?  subsistence  brings  into  exercise ;  and 
what  can  be  more  fitted  to  modify  the  social  condition  of  nations 
than  what  thus  uioditica  all  the  human  facidtics? 
This  consideration,  important  as  it  is,  has  been  so  litUe  regarded, 
Uiat  I  rnu.'^t  dwell  ujton  it  for  au  instauL 

»The  realization  of  an  enjoyment  or  satisCaction  presupposes 
labour;  whence  it  follows  that  spoliation,  far  ^m  excluding 
productiou,  presuppftse^  it  and  t4ikos  it  fur  grauttd. 

This  consideration,  it  dcums  to  mo,  ought  to  modify  the  partiality 
■  which  historiaus,  poets,  and  novel-writers  have  displayed  for  those 
heroic  epochs  which  were  not  distinguished  by  what  Uiey  snoer  at 
mider  the  epithet  of  indudrialisin.     In  these  days,  as  in  our  own, 
H  men  livctl,  subsisted ;  and  labour  must  have  done  its  ofiico  then  as 
now.     Only  there  was  tliia  difference,  that  nationfi,  classes,  and  in- 
dividuals succeeded  in  la^ang  their  share  of  the  labour  and  toil  on 
the  sboiddera  of  other  nations,  other  chisses,  and  other  indinduals. 
H       The  chanicteristic  of  production  is  tii  bring  out  of  nothing,  if  1 
H  may  so  speak,  the  satisfactions  nnd  enjoyments  which  sustain  and 
B  embellish  life  ;  bo  that  a  man,  or  a  nat  ion,  may  multiply  nd  infini- 
"   turn  these  enjoyments  without  inflicting  pri\'ation  on  any  other 
man,  or  any  other  nation.    So  much  is  this  the  case,  that  a  pro- 

*  Sue  concladiag  part  of  chapter  xi.  ante. 
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foand  study  of  the  eoonomic  moctMHiimn  flhowa  ns 
of  one  inau'a  Ubonr  opeiu  up  a  field  for  tbe  sue 
exertions. 

The  charactemtic  of  s|M3liaiion,  on  the  coutrarj-,  i" 
cmiitot  confer  a  sotisfiu  lion  tm  one  witiiout  iuAJctuig  a  con 
ing  privation  on  another ;  for  spoliation  creates  m>thiiig;  I 
plaoea  what  labonr  has  created.  It  entnils  an  absolute  \om 
exertions  of  Ixtth  panies.  So  far,  then,  fnan  mldiu^  to 
mcuts  uf  mankind^  it  dimitushes  tltese  enjoyments, 
them,  moreover,  on  those  wlio  have  not  merited  tiiem. 

In  order  to  produce,  man  must  direct  all  liis  powers  ; 
to  obtain  the  mastery  over  natural  laws  ;  for  it  is  by 
that  he  accomplishes  his  object  Hence,  iron  conve 
plonglishare  is  the  emblem  of  production. 

To  steal,  on  tbe  other  Itand.  man  mast  direct  oil  liLs  powi 
faculties  to  obtain  the  mastery  over  liis  fellow-man ;  fotj 
tliis  muaus  that  he  atlAius  his  end.     Hence,  iron  conver 
sword  is  tbe  emblem  of  spoliation. 

Between  the  ploughshare,  which  brings  plenty,  and 
which  brin]^  destruction  and  deaths  there  ia  no  greater  dil 
than  betwc^-n  a  nation  of  indufttrious  worknifu  and  n  nnl 
Bpoliatora,  They  have,  and  can  have,  nothing'  whatever  in  co 
Tliey  Imve  neither  the  same  ideas,  nor  Uie  same  rules  of  apprec 
nor  tbe  same  l^Lsies.  manners,  character,  laws,  morals,  or  reli^ 

No  more  melancholy  spectacle  can  present  iUelf  U* 
philanthropy  than  to  see  nn  imlustrial  age  putting  fo 
eiTorLs,  in  the  way  of  education,  to  get  inoculated  with 
tlio  ftontimcnts,  the  errors,  the  prejudices,  tlie  vices,  of 
spoliation.  Owr  own  era  is  frequently  accused  of  wanting  ( 
tency,  of  displaying  little  acconlnnce  Itetween  tlie  judgment 
are  formed  and  the  conduct  that  is  ])urHUed  ;  and  I  Itelieve  tb 
ari-sea  principally  from  the  cause  whicli  I  have  just  pointefl 

Spoliation,  in  tbe  shape  of  War — that  ia  to  say,  puro^ 
barefaced  spoliation — ha^i  Wa  root  deep  in  the  liummi  heart, 
orjfonization  of  man,  in  the  universal  motives  which  act 
8(K'-ial  world,  namely,  desire  of  happiness  and  repujxuanee . 
— in  short,  in  that  principle  of  onr  nature  called  s«?lf-iutor 

I  am  not  sorry  to  find  myself  arraij^niin;?  that  principle,  for  ! 
boon  occubihI  of  devoting  tii  it  au  idolrttrous  worship,  of  n>pr 
ing  its  offects  as  productive  only  of  happiness  to  mankind,  am 
of  elevating  it  ab<ive  tbe  principle  of  sympathy,  of  disinter 
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aud  of  sftlf-sacrifice.  lu  Inith,  I  have  not  so  esteemed 
(»uly  proved  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt  it*  exiateuce  aud 
it6  omnipotence.  I  should  ill  appreciate  that  omnipotence,  and  I 
shoidd  do  violence  t.o  my  own  convictioti«,  in  rej^resentiug  personal 
interest  as  the  univeraal  actuating  motivu  uf  tlie  liuman  race,  did 
I  fail  now  to  point  out  tlie  disturbing  causes  to  which  it  gives  rise, 
just  as  I  furmerly  jminted  out  the  harmonious  laws  of  the  social 
order  which  spring  from  it. 

Man,  as  we  have  already  said,  has  an  invincible  desire  to  sup- 
jxirt  himself,  Ut  improve  his  condition,  ami  to  attain  happiness,  or 
wliat  he  conceives  to  he  happiness,  at  least  to  ajiproximate  towards 
it.     For  the  same  reason  he  shuns  jinin  and  toil 

Now  labour,  or  the  exertion  we  make  in  onler  to  cause  nature  to 
co-operate  in  production,  is  in  itself  toil  or  fatigue.  For  this  rea- 
son, it  is  repugnant  to  man,  and  he  d(Hi&  not  submit  to  it,  except 
for  the  sake  of  avoiding  a  still  greater  e\il 

Some  liave  maintained  philosophically  that  labour  is  not  an  evil 
but  a  good,  and  they  are  right,  if  we  lake  into  account  its  results. 
It  is  a  comparative  good ;  or  if  it  be  an  evil,  it  ia  an  evil  Avhich 
saves  us  firom  greater  evils.  This  is  precisely  the  reason  why 
men  have  so  great  a  tendency  to  shun  labour  when  they  think 
that,  without  having  recourse  to  it,  they  may  be  able  to  reap  its 
results. 

Othei-s  Diaiutain  thai  labour  is  in  Usf/f  a  good ;  find  that,  inde- 
pendently of  its  productive  rcsidts,  it  elevates,  strengthens,  and 
purifies  man's  eharacter,  and  is  to  him  a  source  of  health  and  en- 
joyment. All  this  is  strictly  tnie ;  and  it  is  an  additioniU  eWdence 
U}  »i8  of  the  mar^'elluus  fertility  of  those  final  intentions  which  the 
Creator  has  displayed  in  all  parts  of  His  works.  Apart  altogether 
from  the  productions  which  are  its  direct  results,  labour  promises 
to  man,  as  a  supplementary  recompense,  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound 
lx)dy ;  and  it  is  not  more  true  that  idleness  is  the  parent  of  every 
vice  than  that  labour  is  the  parent  of  many  virtues. 

But  this  does  not  at  tdl  interfere  with  the  natural  and  imcon- 
qucrable  inclinations  of  the  human  heart-,  or  with  that  feeling  which 
prompts  us  not  to  desire  labour  for  its  own  sake,  but  to  compare  it 
constantly  with  its  result^);  not  to  de^sire  to  expend  a  great  effort 
on  what  cAn  be  accomplished  witli  a  smaller  eftbrt;  not  uf  two 
eflbrts  to  choose  the  more  severe.  Nor  is  our  endeavour  to  di- 
minish the  relation  which  the  effort  bears  to  the  result  inconsistent 
with  onr  desire,  when  we  have  once  acquired  some  leisure,  to 
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devote  tliat  leisure  to  new  labours  suited  to  our  tastes,  witb 
prospect  of  thus  securing  a  new  and  additional  recompense. 

With  reference  to  all  this,  universal  facts  are  decisive.  At 
times,  and  everywhere,  we  find  man  regarding  labour  as  und< 
able,  and  satisfaction  as  the  thing  in  his  condition  which  mi 
liim  compensation  for  his  lalwur.  At  all  times,  and  everywh 
we  find  him  endeavouring  to  lighten  his  toil  by  calling  in  the 
whenever  he  can  obtain  it,  of  animals,  of  the  wind,  of  Avater-po^ 
of  steam,  of  natural  forces,  or,  alas !  of  his  fellow-creature,  w 
he  succeeds  in  enslaving  him.  In  this  last  case, — I  repeat,  fo 
is  too  apt  to  be  forgotten, — labour  is  not  diminished,  but 
placed.* 

Man,  being  thus  placed  between  two  evils,  want  or  labour, 
urged  on  by  self-interest,  seeks  to  discover  whether,  by  some  me 
or  otlier,  lie  cannot  get  rid  of  both.     It  is  then  that  spoliation  ] 
sents  itself  to  him  as  a  solution  of  tlie  problem. 

He  says  to  himself :  "  I  have  not,  it  is  true,  any  means 
procuring  the  things  necessary  for  my  subsistence  and  enjoyment 
food,  clothing,  and  lodging — unless  these  things  are  pre\^ously  ] 
duced  by  labour.  But  it  is  by  no  means  indispensable  that  i 
should  be  my  own  labour.  It  is  enough  that  they  should  be  j 
duced  by  the  labour  of  so-m-e.  one,  provided  I  can  get  the  masterj 

Such  is  the  origin  of  war. 

I  shall  not  dwell  upon  its  consequences. 

When  tilings  come  to  this,  that  one  man,  or  one  nation,  dev( 
itself  to  labour,  and  another  man,  or  another  nation,  waits  on 
that  labour  is  accomplished,  in  order  to  devote  itself  to  rapine, 
can  see  at  a  glance  how  much  human  power  is  thrown  away. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  spoliator  has  not  succeeded  as  he  desi 
in  getting  quit  of  every  kind  of  labour.  Armed  robbery  exi 
efforts,  and  sometimes  very  severe  efforts.  "While  the  produ 
devotes  his  time  to  the  creation  of  products  fitted  to  yield  satisl 
tions,  the  spoliator  employs  his  time  in  de\4sing  the  means 
robbing  him.  But  when  the  work  of  violence  has  l>een  acw 
plished,  or  attempted,  the  objects  calculated  to  yield  satisfact 
are  neither  more  nor  less  abiuidant  than  before.  They  may  minii 
to  the  wants  of  a  different  set  of  people,  but  not  of  more  wai 
Tims  all  the  exertions  which  the  spoliator  has  made  with  a  -vio^ 
spoliation,  and  the  exertions  also  wluch  he  has  failed  to  make  w 

*  We  furget  this,  when  we  propose  tho  queition,  Is  slave  labour  dearer  or  chei 
than  free  labour? 
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A'iew  to  production,  are  entirely  lost,  if  not  for  liim,  at  least  for 
society. 

Nor  IB  ihia  all  In  most  caaes  au  analogous  Iosr  takes  place  on 
the  siJe  of  the  prcducer.  It  is  not  likely  that  he  will  wait  for  the 
violence  Nrith  which  he  ia  menaced  without  taking  some  precaution 
for  his  own  protection  ;  and  all  precJiutions  of  this  kind — iirms,  forti- 
fications, munitions,  drill — are  labour,  and  labour  lost  for  ever,  not  to 
hira  who  expects  security  from  this  labour,  but  to  mankind  at  large. 

Bnt  should  the  producer,  after  undergoing  tliis  double  labour,  not 

esteem  himself  able  tu  resist  the  threatened  violence,  it  is  still 

worse  for  society,  and  power  ia  thrown  away  ou  a  much  greater 

I  Bcale ;  for,  in  that  case,  labour  will  be  given  up  altogether,  no  one 

lieing  disiKDsed  to  produce  in  order  to  be  phmdered. 

If  we  rcgai'd  the  manner  in  wliich  the  human  faculties  are 
atfected  on  Ituth  sides,  the  moral  consequences  of  spoliation  will  be 
seen  to  be  no  less  disastrous. 

IVovidence  has  designed  that  man  should  devote  himself  to 
pacific  combats  wth  natural  agent®,  and  should  reap  directly  fn»m 
nature  the  fniits  of  his  victory.  When  he  obt-ains  this  mastery 
over  natural  agents  only  by  obtaining  a  mastery  over  Ids  fellow- 
creatures,  his  mission  is  changed,  and  quite  another  direction  is 
given  to  liis  faculties.  It  is  seen  how  great  the  difl'ereuce  is  between 
the  producer  and  the  spoliator,  as  regards /(>r«fiV/A/ — foresight  which 
becomes  assimilated  in  some  degree  to  promdtncr,  for  to  foresee  is 
also  to  provide  against  [prSimr  c'est  aussi  j}ourvoir]. 

The  producer  sets  himself  to  learn  the  relation  between  caose 
and  efToct.  For  this  purpose,  he  studies  the  laws  nf  the  physical 
world,  and  seeks  to  make  them  more  and  more  useful  auxiliaries. 
If  he  turns  his  regartls  on  hi.<*  fellow-men,  it  ia  to  foresee  their 
wants,  and  to  provide  for  them,  on  condition  of  reciprocity. 

The  spoliator  does  not  study  nature,  if  he  t  urns  his  regards  on 
his  fellow-men,  it  is  to  watch  them  as  the  eagle  watches  his  prey, 
for  the  purpose  of  enfeebling  and  surprising  them. 

Tlic  same  differences  are  ol«cr\'nble  in  the  other  faculties,  and 
extend  to  men's  ideas.*     .... 

Spoliation  by  mt^ons  of  war  in  not  an  nccidenlal,  is(ilnt<x],  and 
transient  fact ;  it  Ls  a  fact  so  general  and  so  ctmstant  as  not  to  give 
place,  as  regards  pennanence,  to  lalwur  itself. 

Point  me  out  any  country  of  the  worhl  where  of  two  raws,  con- 
querors and  conquered,  the  one  docs  not  domineer  over  the  other. 
*  Soc  tlio  Author's  brochure,  Baecalaurfat  ei  Soeialttme. — Epitob. 
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Show  me  in  Europe,  in  Asia,  or  among  the  islands  of  the  i 
favoured  spot  still  occupied  by  the  primitive  Inhabitants.     I 
grations  of  population  have  spared   no  country,    war   has 
equally  widespread. 

Its  traces  are  universal  Apart  from  rapine  and  blood 
public  opinion  outraged,  and  faculties  and  talents  perverted, 
has  everywhere  left  other  traces  behind  it,  among  which  we  : 
reckon  slavery  and  aristocracy 

Not  only  has  the  march  of  spoliation  kept  pace  with  the  era 
of  wealth,  but  the  spoliators  have  seized  upon  accumulated  rii 
upon  capital  in  all  its  forms ;  and,  in  particular,  they  have  ] 
their  regards  upon  capital  in  the  sliape  of  landed  property, 
last  step  was  taking  possession  of  man  himself.  For  hu 
powers  and  faculties  being  the  instruments  of  labour,  they  foui 
a  shorter  method  to  lay  hold  of  these  powers  and  faculties, 
to  seize  upon  their  products 

It  is  impossible  to  calculate  to  what  extent  these  great  ev 
have  acted  as  disturbing  causes,  and  as  trammels  on  the  nat 
progress  of  tlie  human  race.  If  we  take  into  accoimt  the  saci 
of  industrial  power  which  war  occasions,  and  the  extent  to  w 
the  diminished  results  of  that  power  are  concentrated  in  the  hi 
of  a  limited  number  of  conquerors,  we  may  form  to  ourselvei 
idea  of  the  causes  of  the  destitution  of  the  masses, — a  destitu 
which  in  our  days  it  is  impossible  to  explain  on  the  hypothes 
liberty 

How  the  warlike  spirit  is  propagated. 

Aggressive  nations  are  subject  to  reprisals.  They  often  at 
'  others ;  sometimes  they  defend  themselves.  When  they  act 
the  defensive,  they  have  on  their  side  the  feeling  of  justice, 
the  sacredness  of  the  cause  in  which  they  are  engaged.  They 
then  exult  in  their  courage,  devotion,  and  patriotism.  But,  a 
they  carry  these  same  sentiments  into  their  oflFensive  wars— 
where  is  their  patriotism  then  ? 

When  two  races,  the  one  victorious  and  idle,  the  other  ' 
quished  and  humiliated,  occupy  the  same  territory,  everytl 
calculated  to  awaken  desire  or  arouse  popular  sympathies 
to  the  lot  of  the  conquerors.  Theirs  are  leisure,  f6tes,  taste 
the  arts,  Mealth,  military  parade,  tournaments,  grace,  elegs 
literature,  poetry.  For  the  conquered  race  nothing  remains 
ruined  huts,  squalid  garments,  the  hard  hand  of  labour,  or  the 
hand  of  charity 
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The  consequence  is  that  the  idea«  and  prejudices  of  the  dominant 
race,  always  associated  with  military  force,  come  to  constitute 
public  opinion.  Men,  women,  and  children,  aU  tinite  in  extolling 
the  soldier's  life  in  preference  to  that  of  the  labourer,  in  preferring 
war  to  industry,  and  spoliation  to  production.  The  vanquished 
race  shares  the  same  sentiments,  and  when,  at  periods  of  transi- 
tion, it  succeeds  in  getting  the  better  of  its  oppressors,  it  shows 
itself  disposed  to  imitate  them.  What  is  this  imitation  but  mad- 
ness?     

How  war  ends. 

Spoliation,  like  Production,  having  its  source  in  the  human 
heart,  the  laws  of  the  social  world  would  not  be  harmonious,  even 
to  the  limited  extent  for  which  1  contend,  if  the  latter  did  not 
succeed  in  the  long-run  in  overcoming  the  former, 


XX. 

RESPONSIBILITY. 


There  is  a  leading  idea  which  runs  through  the  whole  of 
work,  which  pervades  and  animates  every  page  and  every  lin 
it;  and  that  idea  is  embodied  in  the  opening  words  of  the  Chrisi 
Creed, — I  BELIE\'E  in  God. 

Yes,  if  this  work  differs  from  those  of  some  other  EconomistJ 
is  in  this,  that  the  latter  appear  to  say,  "  We  have  but  little  fi 
in  Providence,  for  we  see  that  the  natural  laws  lead  to  an  ab; 
And  yet  we  say  laissez  faire!  merely  because  we  have  still  ' 
faith  in  ourselves,  and  because  we  see  clearly  that  aU  human  efifi 
designed  to  arrest  the  action  of  these  natural  laws  tend  onlj 
hasten  the  catastrophe." 

Again,  if  this  work  differs  from  the  writings  of  the  Socialists 
is  in  this,  that  the  latter  say,  "  We  pretend  to  believe  in  G 
but  in  reality  we  believe  only  in  ourselves ;  seeing  that  we  h 
no  faith  in  the  maxim,  laissez  faire,  and  that  we  aU  give  fc 
our  social  nostrums  as  infinitely  superior  to  the  plana  of  Prt 
dence." 

For  my  part,  I  say,  laissez  faire ;  in  other  words,  respect  libe 
and  the  human  initiative, 

* because  I  believe  that  it  is  under  the  direction  of  m  saperioi 

pulse,  because,  Providence  being  unable  to  act  in  the  social  order  except  tfarougl 
intervention  of  men's  interests  and  men's  wills,  it  is  impossible  that  the  u«1 
resulting  force  of  these  interests,  the  common  tendency  of  theso  wills,  shooli 
towards  ultimate  evil;  for  then  we  must  conclude  that  it  is  not  only  maiif  or 
human  race,  which  proceeds  onward  towards  error;  but  that  God  himself,  b 
powerless  or  malevolent,  urges  on  to  evil  His  abortive  creation.  We  believe,  t 
in  liberty,  because  we  believe  in  universal  harmony,  bccauso  we  believe  in  i 
Proclaiming  in  the  name  of  faith,  and  formulating  in  the  name  of  science,  the  £>i 
laws  of  the  moral  movement,  living  and  pliant  as  these  laws  are,  we  spurn  the 
row,  sinister,  unbending,  and  unalterable  institutions  which  the  blind  leaders  oi 
ignorant  would  substitute  for  this  admirable  mechanism.  It  would  be  absurd  ii 
atheiflt  to  say,  laiuezfairt  le  hatardl — seek  not  to  control  chance,  or  blind  desi 
But,  as  believers,  we  have  a  right  to  say,  seek  not  to  control  the  order  and  juatii 


.  JtarponstbilUif,  Holidarity ;  inysterioiis  lawa.  of 
which,  apart  from  KevclatioD,  it  is  impossible  to  appreciate  the 
cause,  but  the  effects  and  infallible  action  of  vliieh,  oq  the  progress 
of  societj",  it  is  j,'iv«n  us  Ui  appre(;iut<i — Ifiws  wliich,  for  the  very 
reason  tliat  man  is  sociable,  arc  linked  together  and  act  together, 
although  they  appear  sometimes  to  run  counter  to  each  other;  and 

God — Hcek  not  tu  control  t1i«  fre«  action  uf  the  ftorervign  and  inr»lliUu  mover  of  all, 
or  of  tlut  innclimery  nf  transntiKKioii  which  wo  cull  the  humnn  inttmtiTo.  Liberty 
thus  nndcrMtrioO  is  do  Inngcr  Iho  anArctiical  deiBcation  of  iiiJividoAtiHiii.  What  wo 
nJoru  ia  above  and  Iwyond  nun  who  stnigglde;  it  is  God  wlio  Iciuls  him. 

Wo  Acknowk'ilgo,  iiiili-'i;il,  ttiAL  iimji  may  urr;  yen,  hv  th';  whule  interval  which 
Stfpnratcna  tmtli  realized  nnd  cHUihlislii;^  from  one  wliich  is  tnertrly  guessed  at  or 
BUK[irct«1.  Hut  dnco  nuui'!*  luttnrs  \»  to  ocrk.  Iiin  duHtiny  iei  tu  fimL  Truth,  bo  it 
(>bMrv(.'d.  hiiB  honiioiiiovifi  rcUitiouo,  noce«wr}'  nlhntLieA,  nut  onlv  with  the  conutitn- 
tioti  iif  tlio  anrlrrKtnndiug'  and  tbo  tnatilictA  vf  the  hivirt,  but  aim  with  tliii  whniti 
physical  and  moml  cunditi'tni*  of  <inr  cxtxtcncc  ;  so  timt  even  nrhvn  wv  full  tu  grvHp 
it  as  aluolulf  frath,  ovun  wht^n  it  Pails  to  rocommeDd  itself  to  vur  innate  symiittliica 
Mijusi,  or  to  onr  idnal  nspirntinnJt  as  tteaiUifut,  it,  neri;rtheli*Hft,  nt  length  contriVtiS 
to  find  acceptance  in  its  praciieul  and  unuliji-ctiDnablu  aspect  as  us'/u/. 

Liberty,  wo  know,  may  lead  to  evil.  But  evil  has  itJudf  its  miftwoa.  ABSnredly 
God  has  not  thrown  it  acrocs  our  path  oa  a  stumbliug-bli>ck.  He  hoa  placed  it,  a« 
it  wort),  on  onch  Kido  of  that  path  ns  a  warmug,— as  a  mcaiu  of  keojunj^  us  iu  tbo 
right  rrnul,  ur  brioging  uh  luick  1m  it. 

Mon'K  will  nnd  inclinations  like  inert  Riolccalcv,  have  their  law  of  gravitation. 
But,  wliiUt  tilings  inauininte  olicy  Mindly  their  pnj-eii*t«it  and  inevitable  tend«i- 
oica,  in  tlie  cave  of  liuiugs  indued  with  Tree  will,  the  force  of  attrActton  ind  rtipiiUiun 
doofl  not  proeodo  action  ;  it  springa  from  the  rnluntary  dotormination  which  it  occnis 
to  lie  waiting  fur,  it  i»  dovclopud  by  the  very  act  ilMslf,  and  it  reacts  fur  or  aguinitt 
the  agent,  by  a  progreesire  exertion  nf  co  operation  or  rosistanoe,  which  we  term 
n!«:<iinpcniie  nr  chatitiHemont,  plearam  or  pain.  If  the  direction  of  the  will  coiucidea 
with  iliat  of  the  general  laws,  if  the  act  lit  ifood,  happiness  is  the  result.  If  it  tokoi 
an  tip[)(wi(»  direction,  if  it  in  bml^  flomutliing  ttppowft  or  rejtvU  it ;  erivr  gives  riae  to 
Kutl'cring,  whieb  ia  itfi  remedy  and  its  end.  Tliiuf,  Kvil  is  constaiitlv  oppoMvl  by  Evil, 
and  GixmI  oa  constantly  gives  rise  to  (jinkI.  Ami  we  venture  tu  Kay  that,  when  soeo 
from  a  higher  i>oint  of  view,  the  ernint  of  free  will  ore  limitnl  to  curtain  oHeillatioiui, 
of  a  dutemiiuate  extent,  around  a  suiierior  and  ncuessarr  orbit;  nil  pcrsiateut  rcdint- 
anoe,  which  would  force  thi^  limir,  t«.mding  only  to  destroy  itself,  without  at  all  suc- 
ccedhig  in  disturbing  the  order  of  the  sphere  in  which  it  movex. 

This  reactive  force  of  co-operation  or  rtimlsion,  which,  by  means  of  recompense 
and  suiroring,  governs  th"  orbit,  at  oncM  volunury  and  uecesxar}',  of  the  human  race, 
this  laa?  of  gravitation  of  fv<.f  bfin^t  (of  which  Evil  is  only  a  necessary  jwirt)  is  di»- 
tingniehed  by  the  terms  Bcsponinhility  aiid  Solidarity ;  the  one  brings  back  apan  the 
individual ;  thu  otUet  n-flects  and  sends  bock  on  the  social  body  tin  good  or  bid  con- 
•equenccf  of  the  act ;  the  r)iiei  Applies  to  man  na  a  Siilitary  and  selT-goyttniing  indivtil- 
tul ;  the  other  envelops  biin  in  an  inevitable  commanity  of  good  and  evil  as  a  partial 
element,  n  dependent  mcmUir.  of  n  collective  and  imperishablo  being — man.  Sc' 
»pon»ibilUii  is  the  sanction  of  individuiil  litnirty,  ibu  foundation  of  the  rights  of  man. 
Solidarit)/  in  the  I'viJcuce  of  bift  fr<¥:ial  sub^nlination,  and  his  principle  of  dnCy.    .    .   . 

[A  Uaf  of  BaatinCa  XflS.  being  atmntiiig,  f  Ao^  to  be  paTdonKtijor  (hut  endeavouring 
to  cotUinue  the  idta  of  this  rriigioue  introdurtwrul^M.  F. 
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which  would  require  to  be  viewed  in  their  enseryihle,  and  in  i 
common  action,  if  science,  with  its  feeble  optics  and  iincei 
steps,  were  not  reduced  to  method — that  melancholy  crutch  w 
constitutes  its  strength  whilst  it  reveals  its  weakness. 


No8C€  te  ipmm — know  thyself:  this,  according  to  the  oracl 
the  beginning,  the  middle,  and  the  end  of  the  moral  and  polit 
sciences. 

As  we  have  elsewhere  remarked,  in  what  concerns  man 
human  society,  Harmony  can  never  mean  Perfection,  but  o 
Improvement.  Now  improvement  or  perfectibility  implies  alwi 
to  a  certain  extent,  imperfection  in  the  future  as  well  as  in 
past.  If  man  could  ever  find  his  way  into  the  promised  land 
absolute  Good,  he  would  no  longer  have  occasion  to  use  his  und 
standing  and  his  senses — he  would  be  no  longer  man. 

Evil  exists.  It  is  inherent  in  human  infirmity.  It  manifc 
itself  in  the  moral  as  in  the  material  world ;  in  the  masses,  as 
the  individual ;  in  the  wliole  as  in  the  part.  But  because  the  < 
may  suffer  and  be  lost,  does  the  physiologist  overlook  the  h 
mouious  mechanism  of  that  admirable  organ  ?  Does  he  deny  1 
ingenious  structure  of  the  human  body,  because  that  body  is  si 
ject  to  pain,  to  disease,  and  to  death — to  sxich  extremity  of  sufferi 
as  caused  Job  in  the  depth  of  his  despair,  "  to  say  to  corrupti 
Thou  art  my  father ;  and  to  the  worm,  Thou  art  my  mother  and  i 
sister  "  ?  In  the  same  way,  because  the  social  order  will  never  bri 
mankind  to  the  fancied  haven  of  absolute  gootl,  is  the  economist 
refuse  to  recognise  all  that  is  marvellous  in  the  organization  of  1 
social  order — an  organization  prepared  with  a  Wew  to  the  a 
stantly-increasing  diffusion  of  knowledge,  of  moiulity,  and 
happiness  ? 

Strange !  that  we  should  deny  to  economic  science  the  saj 
right  to  admire  the  natural  order  of  things  which  we  concede 
physiology.  For,  after  all,  what  diifereuce  is  there  between  t 
individual  and  the  collective  being,  as  regards  the  harmony  d 
played  by  final  causes  ?  The  individual,  no  doubt,  comes  into  exi 
ence,  grows  and  is  developed,  educates  and  improves  himself  as  1 
advances,  until  tlie  time  comes  when  his  liglit  and  life  are  to 
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communicated  to  others.  At  Uiat  moment  everything  about  him 
ia  clothed  in  the  hues  of  beauty ;  (ill  breathes  grace  and  joy  ;  all  ia 
expansion,  aftection,  benevolence,  love,  and  harmony.  For  a  while, 
bis  intelligence  continues  to  l»e  enbirged  and  confirmed,  iis  if  to 
qualify  him  to  be  Uie  jj^ide  of  those  whom  he  has  just  called  to 
tread  the  crooked  paths  of  human  existence.  But  soon  his  beauty 
fades,  his  gnice  disappears,  liis  sen.s<»s  are  blunted,  his  Iwdy  becomes 
feeble,  his  memory  clouded,  his  thoughts  less  bright ;  his  atfections 
even  (except  in  the  case  of  aomo  choice  spirits)  get  clogged  with 
ejjftti.'un,  and  lose  that  chann,  that  fri'shnL'ss,  that  sincerity  and  sim- 
plicity, that  deptli  and  disint*:ix^stedncss,  which  distitigiiishetl  his 
earlier  days; — the  poetry  of  life  has  6ed.  In  spite  of  all  the 
ingenious  precautions  which  natiu^  has  taken  to  Tctai"d  Ids  dissolu- 
tion— precautions  wliich  physiology  sums  up  in  the  phi-use  vis 
mtdieatrue — he  treads  back  the  path  of  improvement,  and  loses,  one 
after  another,  all  his  acquisitions  by  the  way;  he  goes  on  from  pri- 
vation to  privation,  until  he  reaches  tlmt  which  ia  the  greatest  of. 
all,  because  it  includes  aU.  The  genius  of  optimism  itself  can  dis- 
cover nothing  consolatory,  nothing  harmonioiis  in  this  slow  but 
unavoidable  decadence — in  seeing  that  being  once  so  proud  and  so 

beautiful  descending  sadly  into  the  tomb The  tomb ! 

But  is  not  that  the  door  of  another  habitation  ?     .     . 

.  .  .  It  is  thus,  when  science  stops  short,  that  religion*  renews, 
even  for  the  individual,  in  another  region,  the  concordant  honno- 
niea  which  have  been  interrupted  here.-f 

De8ptt«  this  fatal  il^uadimn/,  does  physiology  cease  to  see  in  the 
human  body  the  most  perfect  masterpiece  which  ever  proceeded 
from  its  Creator's  hands  t 

But  if  the  social  body  is  liable  to  suffering,  if  it  may  suffer  even 
to  de^th,  it  is  not  for  that  reason  finally  condemned.  Ixit  men  say 
what  they  will,  it  lias  not,  in  perspective,  after  having  been  ele- 
vated to  its  apogee,  an  inevitable  decline.  The  crash  of  empires  even 
is  not  the  retrogradation  of  humanity,  and  the  ancient  models  of 


♦  Rcligi<m  {r^Iifiitre,  to  hint)),  that  which  connects  the  [ircfient  life  with  the  Tuttircs 
tite  liviug  with  the  dc»J,  tima  with  eternity,  this  liiiito  with  the  intiiiitc.  nmn  with 
God. 

t  Mtty  ire  nut  wy  that  Diviiiti  Jutitico,  whtcli  is  so  incomprvhciiiitblo  when  we  con* 
niilor  Uiti  lot  (if  iiidiviihtils,  bccoinL-^  striking  whv:ti  vre  rutloct  on  the  (]eptinic»  i>f 
DUtionsV     tluch  mui'R  life  is  a  dmina  which  in  be^m  on  ono  tlientru  hu*1  cotnplotcd 

i  mother.  But  thi-  aaiDe  ihiiig  canmit  W  rhW  of  the  life  of  nations.  That  iiiBtmc- 
I  tragecty  iH'gitii*  aiiil  end*  npon  eiirth.  This  i»  the  rciiHun  why  history  bcconioK  a 
hilly  loHBon ;  it  Is  the  jiulioo  of  PmTidenee. — Di  CinnKE'fl  La  Jiwutt. 
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civilisation  have  <:«nl,v  bet-n  iiis.sol\-u(l  in  or\itr  Ui   luf 
uivUiduLiou  alill  uiotm  udvaiir^il.     Uymi^tiL's  may  'm 
Lhe  forms  of  govcmincnt  may  lie  changed ;  yet  thu  pn>, 
human  race  may  not  the  less  be  continued.     1*he  fall  oi 
lik«  tJie  ItiU  of  liiuvia  in  Hutumu.     It  fi'itJlizos  the  a<jil ;  a 
to  the  return  of  fipring;  and  proml»Jti  lu  future  geuisratiot 
vegetation,  an*!  more  abumlimt  hfiiTesta.     Nay,  even  in 
uaLioiiul  jH>int  of  xiev.',  thi^  theory  of  necessary  duciuluncc  ; 
aa  it  is  antiquated.     In  the  life  of  no  people  con  we  |km 
ccive  any  cause  of  iuevitahlo  decline.     The  analogy  M'hit 
fretiuently  given  rise  to  a  comparison  hetwcou  a  iiftliou 
dividual,  and  led  men  to  atti-ibute  to  the  one  as  ti>  the 
infancy  and  lux  old  a^.  is  nothing  bcU^;r  tliau  a  false  met 
community  is  being  incessantly  reuewetl     Let  iU  iustit 
clastic  and  Hexible,  so  tliat  in  place  of  coming  in  coUig 
those  new  jKiwers  to  \vhi(di  thv.  human  mind  gives  birth, 
1^  so  orsanizcd  as  to  admit  of  tkis  expansion  of  intellect 
and  aecummodate  themselves  to  it ;  ami  we  see  no  reason 
instiUiUou.s  hIiouM  not  OouriBh  in  elfrnid  youtlu      But 
may  be  thought  of  the  fragility  and  fall  of  empires.  It  mc 
be  forgotten  that  society,  which  in  its  aggregate  repr 
humua  nice,  is  constituted  upon  tnoTv  iitolid  bo^os.     Tim 
study  it.  the  more  we  sliall  be  convinced  that  it  too,  liku  the 
Inxly,  is  proWded  with  a  cuntlivt  force^  a  vis  mMi"  ' 
livers  it  from  the  eviLs  which  afflict  it;  and  that  ; 
bosom,  moreover,  ^  pro^^im  forte;  and  is  by  the  latter 
to  improvements  U>  which  we  can  assign  uo  limits. 

If  individual  evil,  then,  does  not  weaken  or  invalidaUa 
gicid  harmony,  still  Icsss  does  collective  evil  weaken  or  ii 
social  harmony. 

But  how  are  we  to  reconcile  tlie  existence  of  ovil  withj 
nite  goodness  of  God  ?   I  cannot  explain  what  I  do  not  um| 

All  I  sliall  say  is,  that  this  solution  can  no  more  bo  exac 
Political  Economy  than  from  Anatomy.    Those  sciences,  w] 
alike  sciences  of  observation,  study  man  ns  he  la,  withoii 
the  Creator  to  reveal  His  impenetrable  secrets. 

Thus.  I  again  re)>0At^  harmony  does  not  oorrcspoud  with  ' 

of  absolute  jHTfeclion,  luU.  with  th;U  of  indellnit^  hi 

lutft  jdeiuscd  (lod  to  attach  suffering  to  our  natun-, 

has  designed   tlmt  iii  oa  feehUmusa  should  be  auturior 

ignorance  to  science,  want  to  satisCaction.  efi'ort  to  result,  i 
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tion  to  possession,  destitution  to  wealth,  error  to  tnith,  experience 
to  foraaight.  I  subiuiL  without  murmuriiig  lo  this  ordinance,  being 
able,  moreover,  to  imagine  no  other  combination.  But  if,  by  a 
.aiechanism  as  simple  as  it  is  ingenious,  He  lias  pro\'ided  that  all 
«ftctt  AJwnld  approiimaU  to  a  common  level,  which  is  coiiimxutUy 
risituf,  if  Ho  assures  them — by  tlie  very  action  of  what  we  denomi- 
nate evil — both  of  the  duration  and  tlie  diffusion  of  progress,  then 
am  I  not  only  coEteut  to  bow  myself  under  His  bomitiful  and 
almighty  hand, — I  bless  that  hand,  I  worship  it,  I  adore  it 


Wti  have  seen  certain  schools  arise  wliicb  have  taken  ad^'antage 
of  the  insolubility  (humanly  speaking)  of  this  ciuestion  to  embroil 
all  others,  us  if  it  were  given  to  our  finite  intelligence  to  compre- 
hend and  reconcile  things  which  are  infinite.  Placing  over  the 
portal  of  Bociul  stacnce  this  sentence,  Ood  cannot  dfMre  evil,  they 
arrive  at  the  following  series  of  conclusions :  "  Evil  exists  in 
society ;  then  society  is  not  organized  according  to  the  designs  of 
Gotl.  I-et  ns  change,  and  clionge  again,  and  change  continuaUy 
this  organization.  Let  as  try  about,  and  make  experiments,  until 
we  have  etf'aced  all  trace  uf  sujlering  from  the  world.  By  that 
sign  we  shall  know  that  tJie  kingdom  of  Go<l  lias  come." 

Nor  is  this  all.  These  schools  have  been  led  to  exclude  from 
their  social  plans  liberty  os  well  as  suffering,  for  liberty  implies 
llie  possibility  of  error,  and  couseq^uently  the  possibility  of  evil 
Addressing  tlioir  fellow-men,  they  say,  "  AUow  us  to  organize 
you — don't  you  interfere — cease  to  corajwre,  to  jmlge.  to  decide 
anything  by  youi-selves  and  for  yourselves.  We  abhor  the  lai^sez 
/aire;  but  we  ask  you  to  let  things  alone,  and  to  let  us  alone.  If 
WG  succeed  in  conducting  you  to  perfect  happiness,  the  infinite 
goodnes.'i  of  God  will  be  vindicated." 

Contradiction,  inconsistency,  presumption, — we  ask  wliich  is  most 
apparent  in  such  language  i 

One  sect  among  others,  not  very  philosophical,  but  very  noisy, 
promises  to  mankind  unmixed  felicity.  Only  deliver  over  to  that 
sect  the  government  of  the  human  race,  and  in  virtue  of  certain 
formulas,  it  makes  bold  to  rid  men  of  every  iwinful  sensation. 

But  if  yuu  do  not  accord  n  blind  faith  to  the  promises  of  that 
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sect,  then,  bringing  fonvard  that  formidable 

which   has  vexe*i  philosophy  since  the   begaiujtjig   of 

they  suniraon  you  to  recoacile  lie  existence  of  evil 

inlimte  goodness  of  God.     Do  you  hesitate  ?  they  acc^ 

impiety. 

Fourier  rings  the  changes  on  this  theme  till  he  ea 
comhiiiations. 

"  Eiihcr  God  hai  Jtot  6wn  ttbff  to  give  us  a  social  code  of  I 
of  justice,  of  truth,  and  of  unity ;  in  which  cose  He  has  beei 
in  giving  us  wants  without  Iho  mvuns  of  satisfying  tlieiuj 

•'  Or  He  has  iwt  des^irai  to  girr  it  u/t ;  and  in  that  c-i 
deliherately  persecuted  us  by  creating  designedly  wruit 
is  impossible  to  satisfy  : " 

"  Or  Re  M  ahlf,  and  has  not  dtsirtd;  in  which  case  thi 
of  good  would  rival  the  principle  of  evil,  having  the 
establish  good,  and  preferring  to  cstiiblish  evil : " 

"  Or  He  has  desirfd,  and  has  not  been  ahU ;  in  which 
incapable  of  governing  us,  acknowledging  and  desiring 
not  having  the  power  to  establish  it : " 

"  Or  Re  has  been  ndther  abU  nor  nyilling ;  in  which  j 
principle  of  gool  is  below  the  principle  of  evil,  etc. : " 

"  Or  Re  haa  ban  both  able  and  willing ;  in  which 
exists,  and  it  is  for  us  to  promulgate  it,  etc.** 

And   Fourier  is   tlie   prophet  of  this  new   revelation,] 
deliver  ourselves  up  to  him  and   to   his  disciples : 
will  then   be  justified,  sensibility   will  change  its 
suftering  will  disap]M?ar  from  the  earth. 

But  how,  1  would  ask,  do  these  apostles  of  absolute 
hardy  logicians,  who  exclaim  coutinually  that  "  God  beii 
His  work  must  be  perfect  idso  ; "  and  who  accuse  us  ui 
because  we  resign  ourselves  to  huinait  imperfwtion, — ^ho^ 
do  these  men  not  perceive  that,  on  the  mast  favourable  h] 
they  are  as  imjMous  as  we  are  ?  I  should  like,  indeed,  tha 
the  reign  of  Alessienrs  Considcrant,  Henneqnin,  etc.,  no  one 
world  shoidd  ever  lose  his  mother,  or  suffer  from  the  tootha 
in  which  case  J»e  also  might  chant  the  litany,  Kith^r  Gtui  h 
bc^n  tO>U  or  has  not  hrrn  iciiling : — I  shoiUd  like  much  thi 
were  to  take  flight  to  the  infernal  regions,  retreating  l»efo 
broail  daylight  of  the  Socialist  revelation — that  one  of  their 
pltalansthf,  cr0U  gratuU,  anaixhie,  Iriadc,  atiUer  nocittl,*  < 
*  Alliisimi  t)  .S'>cialiiit  l'^'pia^»  pf  tJw  (Ur.— TitAmaTOit. 
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forth,  bad  the  power  to  rid  us  of  all  future  evils.  But  would 
it  annihilate  suflering  iu  llic  past?  TIjc  infinites  obsen*e,  has 
uo  limits;  and  if  there  haa  existtul  on  tlie  earth  since  the  be- 
^iiininti  of  the  world  a  aintjlo  sufferer,  that  is  enough  to  render 
tile  pnthleni  of  the  intiuite  goodneas  of  God  iiLsoluble  in  their  point 
of  view. 

Let  us  Ijewaro.  then,  of  linking  tlie  science  of  the  finite  to  the 
niyeteriea  of  the  infinite.  Let  us  apply  Ut  Uie  one  reason  and 
observation,  and  leave  Uie  othtir  iu  tlie  doiuaiii  of  revelation  and 
of  faith. 

In  all  respecta,  and  in  every  aspect,  man  iu  imperfect.  In  this 
world,  at  least,  he  encoimters  limits  in  all  directions,  and  toaches 
the  finite  at  every  point.  His  force,  his  intelligence,  his  affections, 
his  life,  have  in  tliein  nothing  alwolute,  and  belong  to  a  material 
uechanism  which  isitubject  to  fatigue,  Ui  decay,  and  to  death. 

Not  only  is  this  so,  hut  our  imi)erfectiou  is  so  great  that  we  can- 
not even  imagine  perfection  as  existing  either  in  ourselves  or  in  the 
external  world.  Oiu:  minds  are  so  much  out  of  proportion  to  this 
idea  of  perfection  tliat  all  our  efibrts  to  seize  it  are  vain.  The 
oftener  we  try  to  grasp  it,  the  oftener  it  escapes  us,  and  is  lost  in 
inextricable  contradictions.  Show  me  a  perfect  man,  and  you  will 
show  me  a  man  who  is  exempt  from  sufiering,  and  who  has  conse- 
quently neither  wanUs,  nor  desires,  nor  sensations,  nor  sensibility, 
nor  uen'es,  nor  muscles ;  who  can  be  ignorant  of  nothing,  and 
consequently  has  neitlier  the  faculty  of  attention,  nor  judgment. 
nor  reasoning,  nor  memor^^  nor  imagination,  nor  brains ;  in  short, 
you  will  bIiow  me  a  being  who  does  not  exist. 

Thus,  iu  whatever  aspect  we  reganl  man,  we  must  r^ard  him 
as  being  subject  to  snifering.  -We  must  admit  that  evil  has 
entered  as  one  spring  of  action  into  the  providential  plan ;  and  in 
place  of  seeking  by  chimerical  means  to  annihilate  it.  our  business 
is  to  study  Uie  part  which  it  has  to  play,  and  the  mission  on  which 
it  is  sent. 

When  it  pleased  God  to  create  a  being  made  up  of  wants,  and 
of  faculties  to  supply  these  wants,  it  was  at  the  some  time  decreed 
that  this  l»eing  should  be  subject  to  suffering;  for,  apart  from 
suffering,  we  could  fonu  no  idea  of  wantA,  and,  apart  from  wants, 
we  could  form  no  idea  of  utility,  or  of  the  use  and  object  of  any  of 
OUT  faculties.  M\  that  constitutes  our  greatness  has  its  root  in 
what  constitutes  our  weakness. 

Ui^ed  on  by  innumerable  impulses,  and  indued  with  an  intelli* 
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gonce  whieli  enlif,'lit€iis  our  exortitms,  and  enables  us 
tlj«ir  results,  we  lmve/r«  loiH  to  guide  and  direct  us. 

But  free  will  implies  envr  as  possible,  and  error 
implios  flulfcring  as  itA  incvitnMo  nffect.     I  <lcfy  nuy 
mc  what  it  is  t<»  rfuHtKti  fre<l}f,  if  il  be  not  to  run  the  risk  i 
a  bad  choice,  and  wlmt  it  is  to  make  a  bad  clioice  if  it  b( 
prepare  the  way  f"r  Bufforiuj». 

And  tins  is,  no  duul)t,  the  reasou  why  those  school 
content  with  notliing  less  than  ubsrtlute  ^^)od  are  all 
and  fatflliat.     They  are  unable  to  admit  free  will     Th« 
liberty  of  noting  proceetls  fntm  lil»erly  of  (choosing ; 
of  choosing  sup])o»es  the  possibility  of  error ;  und  that ' 
bility  of  error  is  tlio  jwssibility  of  evil.     Now,   in   at 
society,  sueh  as  our  ort/anvuUcara  invent,  evil   caunot 
appeunince.     For  that  reason,  men  must  Vte  exempted 
possibility  of  error;  and  the  surest  means  to  accomplish 
deprive  them  of  the  faculty  of  acting  and  choosing — in  other 
of  iree  wilL     It  has  been  truly  said  that  Socialism  is 
incarnate. 

In  presence  of  these  fooleries,  it  may  be  asVed^  By 
does  the  organizer  of  artificial  systems  venture  to  tUink.'S 
choose,  not  only  fur  himself,  but  for  eveiy  one  else?  for,  aft 
he  belongs  to  the  human  race,  and  in  that  respect  is  fallibh 
he  is  so  much  the  more  fallible  in  proportion  as  he  prete 
extend  the  range  of  his  science  and  his  will. 

No  doubt  the  orgnnisateiir  finds  this  objection  radi^ 
founded,  inasmuch  as  it  confounds  him  with  the  re«t  of 
But  he  who  professes  to  discover  the  defects  of  the  DivijJ 
nianship,  and  has  imdertaken  to  recast  it>  is  more  than  a  xna 
is  an  oracle,  and  more  than  an  oracle 

Socialism  lias  two  elements:  the  frenzy  of  contradictioz 
the  ma<hiess  of  pride  ! 

B\it  when  free  will,  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  whole 
nient,  is  denied,  is  not  this  the  proper  place  to  demotistra 
existence  if  1  shall  take  good  care  not  tii  enter  upon  any 
demonstration.  Kvery  one  feels  that  his  wiU  is  free,  and  t 
enough.  I  feel  this,  not  vaguely,  but  u  Iimidred  times 
intensely  than  if  it  had  l>een  demonstrated  to  mo  by  Aristc 
by  Euclid.  I  feel  it  with  conscious  joy  when  I  have  made  a  < 
which  does  mo  honour;  with  remorse,  when  I  liave  made  a  ( 
which   degrades  me.     I   find,  moreover,  that   all   men 
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cnnduct  affirm  their  Ijolief  in  five  will,  although  some  deny  it  in 
their  writiugs,*  All  men  compare  motives,  deHbcrate,  determine, 
retract,  try  to  foresee;  all  give  advice,  are  indignant  at  injustice, 
admire  acts  of  devotion.  Thou  all  acknowledge  in  themselves  and 
in  others  tlie  existence  of  free  will,  without  which,  choice,  advice, 
foresiglit,  morality,  virtue,  are  impossible.  Let  us  take  care  how 
we  seek  to  dcmoustrate  what  is  admitte<i  hy  universal  practice. 
Absolute  futiiUsts  arc  no  more  to  be  found,  even  at  Constantinople, 
than  absolute  sceptics  arc  to  be  met  with  at  Alexandria.  Those 
who  prochtim  themselves  such  may  he  fools  enough  to  try  to 
pereuade  others,  but  they  are  powerless  to  convince  themselves. 
They  prove  with  much  subtlety  that  tliey  have  no  will  of  their 
own ;  hut  when  we  see  that  they  act  as  if  they  had  it,  we  need  not 
dispute  with  them. 


I 


Here,  then,  we  are  placed  iu  the  midst  of  nature  and  of  our 
fellow-men — urged  on  by  im])ul8e3.  wantfl,  appeliles,  desires — pro- 
vided with  various  faculties  enabling  us  u?  operate  on  man  and  on 
things — determined  to  action  by  our  free  will — indued  witli  in- 
toUigeuce,  which  is  jierfectible  and  therefore  imperfei^t.  and  which, 
if  it  eulightens  us,  inoy  also  deceive  us  with  reference  to  the  conse- 
quences of  our  actions. 

Every  human  action — giving  rise  U>  a  scries  of  gotxl  or  Ixul 
c^msequences,  of  M'hich  some  fall  Imck  on  the  ageut,  and  olliers 
alfect  his  family,  iiis  neighbours,  his  fellow-citizens,  and  sometimes 
miuikind  at  large — every  such  action  cau3e3  the  vibration  of  two 
thoi\Is,  the  sounds  of  which  are  oracular  utterances — Itesponsibility 
and  Solidarity'. 

As  reganls  the  man  who  acta,  Kcsjwnaibility  ia  the  natmiil  link 
which  exists  between  tlie  act  and  its  consequences.  It  is  a  com- 
plete system  of  iiitinlahU  Rewards  and  Punislmients  which  no  man 
has  invented,  wliich  acta  with  all  the  regiJarity  of  the  great  natural 
laws,  and  which  may,  conseriuently,  be  r^arded  as  of  Divine 
institution.    The  evident  object  of  Kesponsibility  is  to  restrain  the 

*  "  An  t>i  the  dtictnnc  of  ncccKAity,  no  ono  bcltuvM  IL  IT  A  nun  slioiitd  give 
me  (irgumeuts  that  I  do  not  kc,  tkooKh  t  could  not  answer  them,  vkoulil  I  beliovn 
that  I  do  not  Bce?  ....  All  flicorr  ta  agminitt  tlw  freedom  of  the  will ;  all  experi- 
PMcv  fur  iL  ....  1  huw  lh«t  1  Am  free,  and  there's  an  end  on't" — i>r  Jobnatm. — 
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number  of  hurtful  actions,  and  increase  the  number  of  such  a£ 
useful 

This  mechanism,  which  is  at  once  corrective  and  progresi 
remimerative  and  retributive,  is  so  simple,  so  near  us,  so  identi 
with  our  whole  being,  so  perpetually  in  action,  that  not  only 
we  not  ignore  it,  but  we  see  tliat,  like  Evil,  it  is  one  of  those  ] 
nomena  without  which  our  whole  life  would  be  to  ua  unint 
gible. 

The  book  of  Genesis  tells  us  that,  the  first  man  having  h 
driven  from  the  terrestrial  paradise,  because  he  had  learned 
distinguish  betweeu  good  and  evil,  scicns  hanum  et  malum,  ( 
pronounced  tliis  sentence  on  him :  In  lahoribus  comedo  ex  te 
cunctis  dichm  vitce  tu<c.  Spinas  et  tribtdos  germiTiahit  ttbi. 
sudore  vidtHs  tui  vesceris  parte,  donee  revertaris  in  terrarn  de  ^ 
sumptus  €S :  quia  pulvis  es,  ei  in  pidverem  Tevcrleris* 

Here,  then,  we  have  good  and  evil — or  human  nature.  Here 
have  acts  and  habits  producing  good  or  bad  consequences- 
human  nature.  Here  we  have  labour,  sweat,  thorns,  tribulati 
and  death — or  human  nature. 

Hmuan  nature,  I  say ;  for  to  choose,  to  be  mistaken,  to  suf 
to  rectify  our  errors — in  a  word,  all  tlie  elements  which  make 
the  itlea  of  Responsibility — are  so  inherent  in  our  sensitive,  ratioi 
and  free  nature,  they  are  so  much  of  the  essence  of  that  uati 
itself,  that  I  defy  the  most  fertile  imagination  to  conceive  for  ie 
another  mode  of  existence. 

That  man  might  have  lived  in  an  Eden,  in  paradiso  volupta 
ignorant  of  good  and  e^^l,  we  can  indeed  believe,  but  we  cani 
comprehend  it,  so  profoundly  has  our  natiu-e  been  transformed. 

We  find  it  impossible  to  separate  the  idea  of  life  from  that 
sensibility ;  that  of  sensibility  from  that  of  j>/f«5?tre  and  ^^«r 
that  of  pleasure  and  pain  from  that  of  reward  and  pxinishmcr 
that  of  intelligence  from  that  of  liherty  and  choiee,  and  all  tht 
ideas  from  the  idea  of  Responsibility  ;  for  it  is  the  aggregate 
all  these  ideas  wliich  gives  us  the  idea  of  Being  or  Existence, 
that  when  we  tliiuk  upon  God,  our  reason,  which  tells  us  that  1 
is  incai)able  of  suffering,  remains  confounded — so  inseparable  i 
our  notions  of  sensibility  and  existence. 

*  '*  Cursed  is  the  ground  for  thy  sake ;   in  sorrow  shalt  thou  eat  of  it  all  the  di 
uf  thy  life :  Thorns  aUo  and  thistles  shall  it  bring  forth  to  thee.     ...     In 
sweat  of  thy  face  shall  thou  eat  bread,  until  thou  return  unto  the  ground ;  for  oui 
it  wast  thou  taken:  for  dust  thon  art,  and  unto  dust  shalt  thou  retuni." — Otn. 
17,  18,  19. 
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It  13  this  undoubtedly  wliich  reudera  Faith  the  necessary  com- 
plement of  our  desiiuiea.  It  is  the  only  bond  which  is  possible 
between  the  creature  and  the  Creator,  seeing  that  Ood  is,  and 
always  will  be,  to  our  reason,  iucomprchensiblo,  Ikim  ahucondilus. 

lu  order  to  be  convinced  how  hard  Responsibility  presses  us, 
and  shuts  us  in  on  every  side,  we  have  only  tu  attend  to  the  most 
simple  facts. 

Fire  burns  us;  the  collision  of  bodies  bruises  us.  If  we  were 
not  indued  with  sensibility,  or  if  our  sensibility  were  not  painfully 
aflected  by  the  approadi  of  fire,  and  by  rude  mntact  with  other 
bodies,  we  should  U;  exposed  to  death  ever)*  moment. 

From  earliest  infancy  to  extreme  ol<l  age,  our  life  ia  only  a  long 
apprenticeahip.  By  frequently  fullin<i,  we  learn  to  walk.  By 
rude  and  reiterated  exptirimeuLs,  we  are  taught  Uj  avoid  heat,  cold, 
hunger,  thirst,  excess.  Do  not  let  us  complain  of  the  rour^hness  of 
tliia  experience.     If  it  were  not  so,  it  wouhl  t«iu;h  us  nothin^^. 

The  same  thing  holds  in  the  social  order.  Fn^ni  the  unhappy 
consequences  of  cruelty,  of  injustice,  of  fear,  of  violence,  of  deceit, 
of  idleness,  we  learn  to  t>e  gentle,  just,  brave,  moderate,  truthful, 
and  indiLstrious.  Kxporience  is  protracted  ;  it  ynW  never  come  to 
an  end  ;  but  it  will  never  cease  to  be  efficacious. 

Man  l^in*^  so  constituted,  it  is  impossible  tlmt  we  should  not 
recognise  in  responsibility  the  mainspring  to  which  social  progress 
is  specially  confided.  It  ia  the  crucible  in  which  experience  is 
elalx>rated.  They,  then,  who  Ijelieve  in  the  superiority  of  times 
past,  like  those  who  despair  of  the  future,  fall  into  the  most  mani- 
fest oontradictiou.  Without  being  aware  of  it,  they  extol  error, 
and  ealiminiat«  knowledge.  It  is  as  if  tliey  said.  "  The  more  1 
have  learnt,  the  less  I  know.  The  more  clearly  I  dis<3eru  what  is 
hurtful,  the  more  I  shall  be  exposed  to  it"  Were  humanity  con- 
stituted on  such  a  basis  as  this,:  it  would  in  a  short  time  cease  to 
exists 

Man's  starting-point  is  ignorance  and  inexperience.  The  farther 
wo  trace  back  the  chain  of  time,  the  more  destitute  we  find  men  of 
that  knowledge  which  is  fitted  to  direct  their  choice,— of  knowledge 
which  can  be  acquired  only  in  one  of  two  ways ;  by  reflection  or  by 
experience. 

Now  it  so  happens  that  man's  every  action  includes,  not  one 
conse^^uence  only,  but  a  series  of  con.sequence8.  Sometimes  the 
first  is  good,  and  the  others  bad ;  sometimes  the  first  is  bad,  and 
tlie  others  good.     From  one  of  our  determinations  there  may  pro- 
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ceed  good  and  bad  consequences,  combined  in  variable  proporti 
We  may  venture  to  term  vicimts  those  actions  which  produce  i 
bad  than  good  effects,  and  virhwus  those  which  produce  a  gw 
amount  of  good  than  of  evil. 

Wlien  one  of  our  actions  produces  a  first  consequence  wliicl 
approve,  followed  by  many  other  consequences  which  are  hui 
so  that  the  aggregate  of  bad  predominates  over  the  aggregat 
good,  such  an  action  tends  to  limit  and  restrain  itself,  and  t 
abandoned  in  proportion  as  we  acquire  more  foresight 

Men  naturally  perceive  the  immediate  consequences  of  t 
actions  before  they  perceive  those  consequences  which  are  n 
remote.  "Whence  it  follows  that  what  we  have  denominated  vici 
acts  are  more  multiplied  in  times  of  ignorance.  Now  the  repetii 
of  the  same  acts  constitutes  habit  Ages  of  ignorance,  then, 
ages  of  bad  habits. 

Consequently,  they  are  ages  of  bad  laws,  for  acts  which  are 
peated,  habits  which  are  general,  constitute  manners,  upon  wl] 
laws  are  modelled,  and  of  which,  so  to  speak,  they  are  the  ofli 
expression. 

How  is  this  ignorance  to  be  put  an  end  to  ?  How  can  men 
taught  to  know  the  second,  the  third,  and  all  the  subsequent  c 
sequences  of  their  acts  and  their  habits  ? 

Tlie  first  means  is  the  exercise  of  that  faculty  of  discerning  ) 
reasoning  which  Providence  has  vouchsafed  them. 

But  there  is  another  still  more  sure  and  eflicacioxis, — experiei 
A\^ien  the  act  is  once  done,  the  consequences  follow  ine\'ital 
The  first  eflect  is  good  ;  for  it  is  precisely  to  obtain  that  result  t 
the  act  is  done.  But  the  second  may  inflict  suffering,  the  th 
still  greater  suffering,  and  so  on. 

Then  men's  eyes  are  opened,  and  light  begins  to  appear.  T 
action  is  not  repeated  ;  we  sacrifice  the  good  }>roduced  by  the  f 
and  immediate  consequence,  for  fear  of  tlie  still  greater  eWl  wh 
tlie  subsequent  consequences  entail.  If  the  act  has  become  a  ha 
and  if  we  have  not  iwwer  to  give  it  up,  we  at  least  give  "svay  tc 
with  hesitation  and  repugnance,  and  after  an  inward  conflict.  "^ 
do  not  recommend  it ;  on  the  contrary,  we  blame  it,  and  persui 
our  cliiUlren  against  it ;  and  we  are  certainly  on  the  road  of  progrt 

If,  on  the  otlier  hand,  the  act  is  one  which  is  useful,  but  fr 
which  we  refrain,  because  its  first,  and  oidy  known,  consequei 
is  painful,  and  we  are  ignorant  of  the  favourable  \ilterior  con 
quences,  experience  teaches  us  the  effects  of  abstaining  from  it 
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age,  fur  instance,  lutt  had  enough  to  eut.  He  dues  not  foresee 
lliat  he  will  be  hunyrn-  to-morrow.  Why  should  he  labour  t*>-day? 
To  work  is  present  pain — no  need  of  foresight  to  know  that.  He 
therefore  continues  idle.  Rut  the  day  passes,  another  succeeds, 
and  as  it  brings  hunger,  he  must  then  work  under  the  spur  of 
necessity.  Tliia  is  n  lesson  which,  frefiuently  repcftt<Kl,  c^umot  fail 
to  develop  foi-esight.  I5y  degrees  idleness  is  i-egarded  in  its  true 
light.  We  brand  it ;  we  warn  the  young  against  it  Public  opin- 
ion is  now  on  the  side  of  industry. 

But  in  order  tliat  experience  should  afford  us  this  k^aaon,  in 
order  that  it  should  fulfil  its  mission,  develop  foresight,  explain  the 
aeries  of  consequences  which  flow  from  our  actions,  pnve  the  way 
to  good  hubita,  and  restrain  bail  ones — in  a  word,  in  order  tliat  ex- 
perience should  become  an  effective  instrument  of  progress  and 
moral  improvement — the  law  of  Responsibility  must  come  into 
operation.  The  bad  consequences  must  make  themselves  felt,  and 
evii  must  for  the  moment  chastise  us. 

Undoubtedly  it  would  \te  better  that  evil  had  no  ejtistenoe ;  and 
it  might  perhaps  l)e  so  if  man  was  constituted  differently  from  what 
he  ia.  But  taking  man  as  he  is,  with  his  waut8,  hia  desires,  his 
Beusibility,  his  free  will,  his  power  of  choosing  and  erring,  his  faculty 
of  bringing  into  play  a  cause  which  necessarily  entaib  consequences 
whicli  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  elude  as  long  as  the  cause  exists  ; 
in  such  circmustancea,  tlie  only  way  of  removing  the  cause  is  to 
enlighten  the  will,  rectify  the  choice,  abandon  the  vicious  act  or 
the  vicious  luibit;  and  notliing  um  tiflect  tliis  but  the  law  of  Re- 
sponsibility. 

We  may  affirm,  then,  that  man  being  constituted  as  lie  is,  evil 
is  not  only  necessary  but  useful  It  has  a  mission,  and  enters  into 
the  univor!^  liarmony.  Its  mission  is  to  destroy  its  own  cause, 
to  limit  its  own  operation,  to  concur  in  the  realization  of  gootl,  and 
to  stimulate  progress. 

We  may  elucidate  this  by  some  examples  which  tlie  subject  which 
now  engages  us — I'olitirjU  Economy- — presents, 
FrvffolUy.     FrodigaHttj. 
Monopolies. 
Population*     .... 

*  Tbt)  inteRMting  developmtntii  whiob  the  natlior  iutended  to  preunt  ben  by 
way  nf  tUuxtntions,  and  of  vhich  he  io(licut«d  bofon-hiuid  the  character,  be  imfor- 
tunktdy  did  not  liv«  to  write.  The  reader  n»y  supply  the  want  hy  refL'tring-  to 
chapter  xvi.  of  tliia  work,  and  Ukuvrise  to  chapters  Tit.  and  xi.  of  Butiat**  poiupblet* 
f7e  ifu'oa  ooit  tt  <'r  ija'un  ne  ooU  puM. — NoTK  op  tbe  Ebrroit. 
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Responsibility  guards  itself  by  three  sanctions : — 

Ist,  TJie  natural  sanction ;  which  is  that  of  which  I  have 
been  speaking — the  necessary  sxifTering  or  recompense  which 
tain  acts  and  habits  entail. 

2d,  Tlie  religious  sanction ;  or  the  punishments  and  reward 
another  life,  which  are  annexed  to  acts  and  habits,  accordin 
they  are  \'icious  or  virtuous. 

3rf,  Tlie  legal  sanction  ;  or  the  punishments  and  rewards  dec 
beforehand  by  society. 

Of  these  three  sanctions,  I  confess  that  the  one  which  appeal 
me  fundamental  is  the  first.     In  saying  this  I  cannot  fail  to 
counter  to  sentiments  which  I  respect ;  but  I  must  be  permi 
to  declare  my  opinion. 

Is  an  act  vicious  because  a  revelation  from  above  has  declare 
to  be  so  ?  Or  has  revelation  declared  it  vicious  because  it  prodi 
consequences  which  are  bad  ?  These  questions  will  probably  alw 
form  a  subject  of  controversy  between  the  philosophical  and 
religious  mind. 

I  believe  that  Christianity  can  range  itself  on  the  side  of  tl 
who  answer  the  last  of  these  two  questions  in  the  affirmat 
Christianity  itself  tells  us  that  it  has  not  come  to  oppose 
natural  law,  but  to  confirm  it.*  We  can  scarcely  admit  that  G 
who  is  the  supreme  principle  of  order,  should  have  made  an  a 
trary  classification  of  human  actions,  tliat  He  sliould  have  denoun 
punishment  on  some,  and  promised  reward  to  others,  and  i 
without  any  regard  to  the  effects  of  these  actions,  that  is  to  say 
their  discordance,  or  concordance,  in  the  imiversal  harmony. 

When  He  said,  "  Thou  slialt  not  kill — thou  shalt  not  steal,* 
doubt  He  had  in  view  to  prohibit  certain  acts  because  they  v 
hurtful  to  man  and  to  society,  which  are  His  work. 

Regard  to  consequences  is  so  powerful  a  considemtion  with  i 

*  "  For  when  tlie  Gentiles,  which  have  not  the  law,  do  by  nature  the  things 
taincd  in  the  law,  these,  having  not  the  law,  are  a  law  unto  themsclvcB ;  which  i 
the  work  of  the  law  written  in  their  hearts,  their  conscience  also  bearing  wit 
and  their  thoughts  the  meanwhile  accusing  or  else  excusing  one  another." — Iio\ 
W.  14,  15.  See  also  Bishop  ButUrit  3d  iSerwon,  on  Human  Mature:  "  Nothi 
says  he,  "  can  be  more  evident  than  that,  exclusive  of  revelation^  man  cannot  be 
Btdcred  as  a  creature  left  by  his  Maker  to  act  at  random,  and  live  at  large  up  t< 
extent  of  his  natural  power,  as  passion,  humour,  wilfulness,  happen  to  carry  1 
which  is  the  condition  brute  creatures  are  in.  But  that,/rom  Au  make^  oon^itu 
or  Tuilure,  he  it  in  the  strictest  and  most  }>roper  sense  a  law  to  himstlf.  He 
the  rule  of  right  within.  What  is  wanting  is  only  that  he  honestly  attend  tc 
—  Butlbb'b  Work9,  vol  ii.  p.  66. — Trarslatob. 
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that  if  he  heloiij^etl  to  a  religion  tliat  forlmdft  atts  which  universal 
experience  provwl  to  be  nsel'ul,  or  that  sanctioned  the  oljservance 
of  habits  palpably  hurtful,  I  iNilieve  that  such  a  religion  could 
not  be  niaintiiincd,  but  that  it  would  at  length  give  w;iy  liefore 
the  progress  of  knowledge.  Men  could  not  long  suppose  that 
the  deliberate!  design  of  God  was  to  cause  evil  and  to  interdict 
good. 

The  question  which  I  brtsich  here  haa  perhaps  no  very  important 
ing  on  Christianity,  since  it  ordains  only  what  is  good  in  itself, 
and  forbids  only  what  is  bad. 

But  the  question  I  am  now  examining  is  this,  whether  in  prin- 
ciple the  religious  sanction  goes  to  confirm  the  natural  sanction, 
or  whether  the  natural  sanction  goes  for  nothing  in  presence  of  the 
religious  sanction,  and  should  give  way  to  the  latter  when  they 
come  into  collision. 

Now,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  tendency  of  mioist^^rs  of  religion 
is  to  pay  little  attention  to  the  natural  smiction.  For  this  they 
have  an  unanswerable  reason:  "God  has  ordained  this;  God  has 
forbidden  that"  lliere  is  no  longer  any  room  left  for  reasoning, 
for  God  is  infallible  and  omnipotent  AUhougli  the  act  should 
lead  to  the  destruction  of  the  world,  we  must  march  on  like  blind 
men.  just  as  we  woidd  do  if  God  addressed  us  personally,  and 
showed  us  heaven  and  hell. 

It  may  happen,  even  in  the  true  religion,  that  actions  in  them- 
selves innocent  are  forbidden  by  Divine  authority.  To  exact 
interest  for  money,  for  example,  haa  been  pronoimced  sinfuL  Had 
mankind  given  obedience  to  that  pnthibition,  the  race  would  long 
since  have  disappeared  from  tlie  face  of  the  earth.  For  without 
interest  the  accumulation  of  capital  is  impossible ;  without  capital 
there  can  be  no  co-operation  of  anterior  aiul  present  labour ;  with- 
out this  co-o|>emtion  there  can  Itc  no  society  ;  and  without  society 
man  cannot  exist 

On  the  other  hand,  on  examining  the  subject  of  interest  more 
nearly,  we  are  convinced  that  not  only  is  it  useful  in  its  general 
effects,  but  that  there  is  in  it  nothing  contrary  to  cliarity  and 
truth — certainly  not  more  tlian  there  is  in  the  stipend  of  a  minister 
of  rcliginn,  and  lew  than  in  certain  perquisites  >>eionging  to  his 
office. 

Tluis,  nil  the  power  of  the  Church  has  not  been  able  lor  an 
instant  to  supersede,  in  this  respect,  the  nature  of  things.  The 
most  which  has  been  accomplished  is  to  cause  to  be  disguised  ono 
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of  the  forms,  and  that  the  least  usual  form,  of  exacting  interes 
a  number  of  very  trifling  transactions. 

In  the  same  way,  as  regards  precepts ;  when  the  Gospel  i 
"  Unto  him  who  smiteth  thee  on  the  one  cheek,  offer  also 
other,"  it  gives  a  precept  which,  if  taken  literally,  would  des 
the  right  of  legitimate  defence  in  the  indi\'idual,  and  conseque 
in  society.  Now,  witliout  this  right,  the  existence  of  the  huj 
race  is  impossible. 

And  what  has  happened  ?     For  eighteen  hundred  years 
saying  has  been  repeated  as  a  mere  conventionalism. 

But  there  is  a  still  graver  consideration.  There  are  false  religi 
in  tlie  world.  These  necessarily  admit  precepts  and  prohibiti 
which  are  in  antagonism  with  the  natural  sanctions  attached 
certain  acts.  Now,  of  all  the  means  which  have  been  given  ui 
distinguish  in  a  matter  so  important,  the  true  from  the  false,  t 
which  emanates  from  God  from  that  wliich  proceeds  from  imp 
ture,  none  is  more  certain,  more  decisive,  than  an  examination 
the  good  or  bad  consequences  which  a  doctrine  is  calculated 
have  on  tlie  advancement  and  progress  of  mankind — a  /ructi 
eorum  cogiioscctis  eos. 

Legal  sanction. — Nature  having  prepared  a  system  of  puni 
ments  and  rewards,  in  the  shape  of  the  effects  which  necessar 
proceed  from  each  act  and  from  each  habit,  what  is  the  provii 
of  human  law  ?  There  are  only  three  courses  it  can  take- 
allow  Kesponsibihty  to  act,  to  chime  in  with  it,  or  to  oppose  it 

It  seems  to  me  beyond  doubt  that  when  a  legal  sanction 
brought  into  play,  it  ought  only  to  be  to  give  more  force,  regulari 
certainty,  and  efficacy  to  the  natural  sanction.  These  two  powt 
should  co-operate,  and  not  run  counter  to  each  other. 

For  example,  if  fraud  is  in  the  first  instance  profitable  to  h 
who  has  recourse  to  it,  in  the  long-run  it  is  more  frequently  fa 
to  him ;  for  it  injiu-es  liis  credit,  his  honour,  and  his  reputati( 
It  creates  aroimd  him  distrust  and  suspicion.  It  is,  besidi 
always  hurtful  to  the  man  who  is  the  victim  of  it.  Finally, 
alarms  society,  and  obliges  it  to  employ  part  of  its  force  in  expe 
sive  precautions.  The  sum  of  evil,  then,  far  exceeds  the  sum 
good.  Tliis  is  what  constitutes  natural  Eesiwnsibility,  which  a( 
constantly  as  a  preventive  and  repressive  check.  We  can  und( 
stand,  however,  that  the  community  does  not  choose  to  depei 
altogether  on  tlie  slow  action  of  necessary  responsibility,  a: 
judges  it  fit  to  add  a  legal  sanction  to  the  natural  sanction. 
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that  case,  we  may  say  that  the  legal  sanction  is  only  the  uatiiral 
saiictiou  oi^anizcd  and  reduced  t^i  rule.  It  renders  {tunialmient 
more  immediate  and  moni  certain;  it  gives  more  publicity  ajid 
authenticity  to  facts ;  it  surrouuda  the  suspected  party  with 
guarantees,  and  aftbrds  him  a  regular  opportunity  to  exculpate 
himself  if  there  be  room  for  it;  it  rectifies  llie  errors  of  public 
opijiion,  and  c-alms  down  individual  vengeance  by  substituting  for 
it  public  retribution.  In  tine — and  this  perhaps  ia  the  essential 
thing — it  does  not  destroy  tlie  lessons  of  experience. 

We  cannot,  then,  say  that  the  legal  sanction  ia  illogical  in 
principle,  when  it  advances  alongside  the  natural  sanctioia  and 
concurs  in  tlie  same  resulL  It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  the 
legal  sanction  ought  in  every  cjisc  to  be  8ubstitut*:d  for  the  nal\iral 
sanction,  and  that  human  law  is  justified  by  the  consideration  alone 
that  it  acts  in  the  sense  of  ResfH)nsibility. 

Tlie  artKicial  distribution  of  punishments  and  rewards  includes 
in  itself,  and  at  the  ex])ense  of  tlie  community,  an  amount  of 
inconvenience  which  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  account.  The 
machiueiy  of  tlie  legal  sanction  comes  from  men,  is  worked  by 
men,  and  is  costly. 

Before  submitting  an  action  or  a  habit  to  organized  repression, 
there  is  always  this  question  to  be  asked: — 

Does  the  excess  of  good  which  is  obtiined  by  the  addition  of 
legal  repression  to  natural  repression  compensate  the  evil  which  is 
inherent  in  the  repressive  machinery  ? 

In  other  words,  is  the  evil  of  artificial  repression  greater  or  less 
than  the  evil  of  impimity  ? 

In  tlie  case  of  tlieft,  of  murder,  of  the  greater  part  of  crimes  and 
d<di('tH,  the  question  admits  of  no  doubt.  Every  nation  of  Uie 
earth  represses  these  crimes  by  public  force. 

But  when  w*e  have  to  do  with  a  habit  which  it  is  difficult  to 
it  for,  and  which  may  spring  frum  moral  causes  of  delicate 
iiatiou,  the  question  is  different,  and  it  may  very  well  be 
that  although  this  habit  is  universally  esteemed  hurtful  and 
vicious,  tlio  law  should  remain  neuter,  and  hand  it  over  to  natural 
responsibility. 

In  the  firfit  place,  this  is  the  course  which  the  law  ought  to  take 
in  the  case  of  an  action  or  a  liabit  which  is  doubtful,  which  one 
part  of  tliC  popviialfon  tliinks  gocxl  Rn»l  another  part  bad.  Vou 
think  me  wrong  in  following  tlio  Catholic  ritual;  I  think  you 
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l^":.-  -L-  ■-*:  i  tnz.  k  '■'x.'v  tn  t:<i.  or  '■riv  f^kooid  von  »ini  &  U 
i:  L:.-r:  I:'  :*.  >  zmA  r^:  tiis  »■*  sac^aM  socike  ax  each  otfaer,  h 
■ji-  :'.  ":•?  r^:  *.iii;  t*  5ir:-zli  -S^jegare  a  cLipi  porrr.  the depoati 
'f  "-:.-r  :  ■-•--.  i.T.v.  V.'  -:iiSi»r  <-ae  c-f  xcs  for  the  saosCftction  (rf  i 

^  .  ^  a.lrr.*r  ".^-i".  I  ii2  ^T-iiz  IS  Tjpah'hfng  my  child  the  mofal  i 

tii'TITi*    *.:-:L'.>r^  .    I    L^ril^T^    ih&t   TOU    ait  "■TTOH:!    in    tftai^hing  Vi 

';-.:- :  *.irv*:i  az.  i  Latia  eicluaivelv.  I^t  us  act  on  both  si 
it>-:.--Tiii.j  '.o  vUT  f-^'^zt^  of  T^ai  is  righi.  Let  our  families  be  «c 
'■ji  •  y  ::.-:  I^t  '^^■f  K^i-'iisibiliiT.  That  law  will  punish  tbe  i 
•vrl.o  ;>  y-T^'Tij.     l^j  ii-ji  invoke  human  law,  which  mav  ponish 

Yo:a  nh^n  iiini  I  would  do  better  to  pursue  such  or  such  a  car 
to  work  ii-':roviui-^  lo  your  prrtcess,  to  emplov  an  iion  in  place  < 
vfffAfiii  if]>}U2ti.  i'>  V'W  thin  in  place  of  sowing  thick,  to  purcl 
in  the  Ea.Ti  rather  than  in  the  West.  I  maintain  just  the  contn 
I  have  ma^ie  all  my  calculations ;  and  surely  I  am  more  interes 
than  you  in  not  falling  into  any  nustake  in  matters  upon  the  ri 
ordcrin;:  of  which  my  welfare,  my  existence,  and  the  happii 
of  my  family  d*rj»end,  while  in  your  case  they  interest  onlv  t 
nuiovr-jtrfqiTf:  and  the  credit  of  your  systems.  Give  me  as  mi 
a'ivice  as  you  j^lefLSc,  but  constrain  me  to  nothing.  I  decide  ui 
m;/  mm  projtfr  risk  ami  peril,  and  surely  that  is  enough  with 
tho  tyrannical  intenention  of  law. 

Vkii  s<;e  that,  in  almost  all  the  important  actions  of  life,  it 
nowssjiry  to  respect  free  will,  to  rely  on  the  indi>idual  judgm 
of  njen,  on  lliat  inwanl  light  which  God  has  given  them  for  U 
guidance,  and  after  that  to  leave  Responsibility  to  do  its  own  wc 

The  intervention  of  law  in  analogous  cases,  over  and  above 
very  great  inconvenience  of  opening  the  way  equally  to  error  e 
to  tnitii,  hiw  the  still  greater  inconvenience  of  paralyzing  inte 
^,'enr-,(!  itMelf,  of  extinguishing  that  light  which  is  the  inheritance 
huMiiinity  and  the  jtledge  of  progress. 

Hut  even  when  an  action,  a  habit,  a  practice  is  acknowledged 
jiulilic  good  sense  to  be  bad,  vicious,  and  immoral,  when  it  is 
lu'yont!  doubt;  when  those  who  give  themselves  up  to  it  are  1 
lirKt  U)  Iilanie  themselves, — tliat  is  not  enough  to  justify  the  int 
vention  of  law.  As  I  have  already  said,  it  is  necessary  also 
know  if,  in  mlding  to  the  bad  consequences  of  this  vice  the  I 
('.onKO(|uenc('fl  inherent  in  all  legal  repression,  wo  do  not  produ 
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in  the  long-run,  a  sum  of  evil  which  exceeds  the  good  which  the 
IcjJ^l  sauctiou  aiida  to  the  nntural  sanction. 

We  Tnight  examine,  for  instance,  the  evils  which  would  result 
ftxnn  the  application  of  the  legal  sanction  to  the  repression  of 
idleness,  prodigality,  avarice,  egotism,  cupidity,  ambition. 

Let  us  take  the  case  of  idleness. 

Tliis  is  a  very  natural  inclination,  and  there  am  not  wanting  men 
who  join  the  chorus  of  the  Italians  when  they  celebrate  the  dol^ 
J^ar  nunie,  and  of  Rousseau,  when  he  says,  Je  suis  ptiressntx  avte 
Micfs.  We  cauuot  doubt,  then,  that  idleness  is  attended  with  a 
certain  amount  of  enjoyment.  Were  it  not  so,  in  fact,  there  would 
be  no  idleness  in  the  world. 

And  yet  tliere  flows  from  thi.s  inclination  a  host  of  evils,  bo  much 
80  that  the  wisdom  of  nations  has  embodied  itself  in  the  proverb 
that  Idicnea*  is  thr  parent  of  cpcty  vice^ 

The  evils  of  idleness  infinitely  surpass  t!ie  good ;  and  it  is 
necessary  tliat  the  law  uf  Kesponsibility  shoidd  act  in  this 
mutter  with  some  energy,  cither  as  a  lesson  or  as  a  spur,  seeing 
that  it  is  in  fact  by  hibour  that  the  world  has  reached  the  state 
of  civilization  which  it  lias  now  attained. 

Now,  considered  either  as  a  lesson  or  as  a  spur  to  action,  what 
would  a  legal  sanction  add  to  tlie  providential  sanction  ?  Suppose 
we  had  a  law  to  punish  idleuej«.  In  wliat  precise  degree  would 
such  a  law  quicken  the  national  activity  ? 

If  we  could  Hiid  this  out,  we  should  have  an  exact  measure  of 
the  l>enetit  resulting  from  the  law.  I  confess  I  can  form  no  idea 
of  this  piwt  of  the  problem.  But  we  must  ask,  at  what  price 
would  this  Iwnefit,  whatever  it  were,  be  purchased ;  and  surely 
little  reflection  is  needed  in  order  to  see  that  the  certain  incon- 
veniences of  legal  repression  would  far  exceed  its  problematical 
advantages. 

In  the  first  place,  there  are  in  France  thirty-six  millions  of 
inhabitants.  It  woidd  be  necessary  to  exercise  over  them  all 
u  rigorous  ttureeUlancr,  to  follow  them  into  theJr  fields,  their 
workshops,  to  their  domestic  circles.  Think  of  the  nimiber  of 
fuuctiouaries,  the  incrcuse  of  taxes,  eta,  which  would  be  Uie 
result. 

Tlien,  those  who  are  now  industrious — and  the  number,  thank 
God.  is  great — would  be,  no  less  than  the  idle,  sulijected  to  this 
intolerable  inquisitioiL  It  is  surely  an  immense  inconvenience 
t<j  subject  a  hundred  innocent  people  to  degrading  measures,  in 
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order  to  puniali  one  guilty  person  whom  nature  has  herself  t 
it  in  hand  to  chastise. 

And  then,  when  does  idleness  begin  ?  In  the  case  of  each 
brought  to  justice,  the  most  minute  and  delicate  inquiries  "w 
be  necessary.  Was  the  accused  really  idle,  or  did  he  merely 
necessary  repose  ?  Was  he  sick,  or  was  he  meditating,  or  w{ 
saying  his  prayers,  etc.  ?  How  could  we  appreciate  all  t 
shades  of  difference?  Did  he  work  harder  and  longer  in 
moniing  in  order  to  have  a  little  more  time  at  his  disposal  in 
evening  ?  How  many  witnesses,  judges,  juries,  policemen,  wi 
be  needed,  how  much  resistance,  espionage,  and  hatred  woul< 
engendered ! 

Next  we  should  have  the  chapter  of  judicial  blunders.  I 
great  an  amount  of  idleness  would  escape  I  and,  in  return,  ] 
many  industrious  people  would  go  to  redeem  in  prison  the 
activity  of  a  day  by  the  inactivity  of  a  month ! 

With  these  consequences  and  many  others  before  our  eyes, 
say,  Let  natural  Eesponsibility  do  its  own  work.  And  we  do  t 
in  saying  so. 

The  Socialists,  who  never  decline  to  have  recourse  to  despot 
in  order  to  accomplish  their  ends — for  the  end  is  everything  m 
them — have  branded  Responsibility  under  the  name  of  indit 
ualism, — and  have  then  tried  to  aimihilate  it,  and  absorb  it 
the  sphere  of  action  of  a  solidarity  extended  beyond  all  nati 
bounds. 

The  consequences  of  this  perversion  of  the  two  great  springs 
human  perfectibiHty  are  fatal.  There  is  no  longer  any  dignity,  i 
liberty,  for  man.  For,  from  the  moment  that  the  man  who  act! 
not  personally  answerable  for  the  good  or  bad  consequences  of 
actions,  liis  right  to  act  singly  and  individually  no  longer  exi 
If  each  movement  of  the  individual  is  to  reflect  back  the  series 
its  effects  on  society  at  large,  the  initiative  of  each  such  movemi 
can  no  longer  be  left  to  the  individual — it  belongs  to  society.  T 
community  alone  must  decide  all,  and  regulate  all, — educati 
food,  wages,  amusements,  locomotion,  affections,  families,  < 
Now,  the  law  is  the  voice  of  society;  the  law  is  the  legislal 
Here,  then,  we  have  a  flock  and  a  shepherd, — less  than  that  ev 
inert  matter,  and  a  workman.  We  see,  then,  to  what  point  the  si 
pression  of  Responsibility  and  of  individualism  would  lead  us. 

To  conceal  this  frightful  design  from  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar 
was  necessary  to  flatter  their  selflsh  passions  by  declaiming  agai: 
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egoUflm.  To  the  siifltjhii}^  diisses  Sucialism  says,  "  Do  not  tronble 
yoTirselves  to  examine  wlietlier  your  suflerings  are  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  law  of  Eesponsibiliiy.  There  are  fortunate  people  in  the 
world,  and  in  virtue  of  the  law  of  Solidarity  they  ought  to  share 
their  prosperity  with  you."  And  for  tlie  jjurpose  of  paving  the 
way  to  the  degrading  level  of  a  factitious,  oQicial,  legal,  con- 
strained, and  unuatiu-ul  Solidai-ity,  they  erect  si»oliatiou  into  a 
system,  they  twist  all  oiu-  notions  of  justice,  and  they  exalt  that 
indi\idualist  sentiment,  which  they  were  thought  to  have  pro- 
scribed, up  to  the  highest  point  of  power  and  perversity.  Their 
whole  system  is  thus  of  a  piece, — negation  of  the  harmonies  which 
spring  from  liberty  in  the  principle, — despotism  and  slaver}*  in  the 
result, — iiumorolity  in  the  means. 


ft 


Every  effort  to  divert  the  natural  course  of  responsibility  is  a 
blow  aimed  at  justice,  at  liberty,  at  order,  at  civilisation,  and  at 
progress. 

At  justice.  An  act  or  a  haltit  being  assumed  to  exist,  its  good  or 
bad  consequences  must  follow  necessarily.  Were  it  possible,  indeed, 
to  suppi-ess  these  consequences,  there  would  doubtless  be  some 
advantage  in  suspending  the  action  of  the  natural  law  of  respon- 
sibility. But  the  only  result  to  which  a  written  law  could  lead 
would  be  that  the  good  effeeU  of  a  bad  action  would  be  reaped  by 
the  author  of  that  action,  and  that  its  bad  efi'ects  would  fail  back 
on  a  third  party,  or  upon  the  community ;  which  has  certainly  the 
Hiiceial  aspect  of  injustice. 

Tlius,  modern  societies  are  constituted  on  the  principle  that  the 
father  of  a  family  should  rear  and  educate  his  children.  And  it 
is  thia  principle  which  resh-ains  within  just  limits  the  increase 
and  distribution  of  popidation ;  each  man  acting  under  a  sense  of 
responsibility.  Men  are  not  all  Indued  with  the  same  amount 
of  foresight;  and*  in  large  towns  improvidence  is  allied  with 
immorality.  We  have  nowadays  a  regular  budget,  and  an  adminis- 
tration, for  the  purpose  of  collecting  children  abandoned  by  their 
parents ;   no  inquir)'  discourages  this  shameful  desertiou,  and  a 

•  The  conclosion  of  this  clinptcr  is  littlo  mnre  than  s  »crics  of  nnttw  thrown 
together,  without  tranidtiunB  vt  dcvelopmonts.— KoiTOii. 
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constantly-increasiiig  number  of  destitute  children  innndatea  our 
poorer  districts. 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  pleasant  who  marries  late  in  life,  in  order 
not  to  he  overburdened  with  a  family,  obliged  to  bring  up  the 
children  of  others.  He  will  not  inculcate  foresight  on  his  soa 
Another  lives  in  continence,  and  we  see  him  taxed  to  bring  np  a 
set  of  ba-stnnis.  In  a  religious  point  of  view,  his  consrionoe  is 
tranriuil,  but  in  a  Iminan  point  of  view  he  must  call  himself  ft 
fool 

We  do  not  pretend  here  to  enter  on  the  grave  question  of  pubU'.- 
chanty,  we  wish  only  to  make  this  essential  oliscrvation,  that  the 
more  a  State  is  centralized,  the  more  that  it  turns  natural  regpoiO' 
sibility  into  factitious  soliilarity,  tlio  more  it  takes  away  from  con- 
se^iuences  (wliich  thenceforth  affect  those  who  have  no  connexion 
witli  their  cause)  tlioir  providential  character  of  justice,  chastise-  ■ 
ment,  and  preventive  restraint.  ™ 

Wlien  Government  cAunot  avoid  cliarging  itself  with  a  service 
which  ought  to  remain  within  the  domain  of  private  activitj',  it 
ought  ul  least  to  allow  the  re5|Minsibility  to  rest  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible where  it  would  naturally  fall.  Tims,  in  the  question  of  found- 
ling hospitals,  the  principle  being  that  the  father  and  mother  should 
bring  up  the  child,  the  law  should  exhaust  every  means  of  endeav- 
ouring to  enforce  this.  Failing  tlio  parents,  this  burden  should 
fall  on  the  coiumunu;  and  faiUng  the  commune,  on  the  deparlrnent 
Do  you  desire  to  multiply  foundlings  ad  injinUmn  f  Declare  that 
the  State  will  take  charge  of  them.  It  would  be  still  worse  if 
Fmuce  should  undertake  to  maintain  the  children  of  the  ChineM» 
and  vice  versa 

It  is,  in  truth,  a  singtdar  thing  that  we  should  be  always  endeav- 
ouring to  make  laws  to  check  the  evils  of  responsibility'  Will  it 
never  be  undersUxMl  that  we  do  not  annihilate  tliese  evils — we  only 
tiu>n  them  into  a  new  channel  ?  The  result  is  one  injostice  the 
more,  and  one  lesson  the  less 

How  is  the  world  Ut  l>e  improved  if  it  be  not  by  every  man 
learning  to  discharge  his  duty  better?  And  will  eacJi  man  not 
discharge  liis  dutitm  lietter  in  projKirtion  as  he  has  more  to  suffer 
by  neglecting  or  violating  them  ?  If  scxtial  actiuu  is  to  be  mixed 
up  in  the  work  of  responsibility,  it  ought  to  be  in  order  to  second 
it,  not  to  thwart  it,  to  concentrate  its  effects,  not  to  abandon  them 
to  chance. 

It  has  been  said  that  opinion  is  the  mistroea  of  the  world.     Aa~ 
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auredly,  in  order  that  opinion  should  have  ita  proper  away  it  is 
necessary  that  it  should  be  euliglit4^ned;  aud  opinion  is  so  murh 
more  enlightened  in  proportion  as  each  man  who  contrihutcs  to 
fonu  it  perceives  more  clearly  the  connexion  of  Ciiuscif  and  eflecla. 
Kow  nothing  leads  as  to  perceive  this  connexion  hotter  Uian  expe- 
rience, and  experience,  as  we  know,  is  personal,  and  tlie  fruit  of 
responsibility. 

In  the  natural  play,  then,  of  tliis  great  law  of  responsibility  we 
have  a  system  of  valuable  teaching  with  which  it  is  very  impru- 
dent to  tamper. 

If,  by  ill-considered  coml)i nations,  you  relieve  men  from  reapon- 
sibility  for  their  actions,  they  may  still  l)e  taught  by  theory — hut 
no  longer  hy  experieuce.  Aud  I  doubt  if  in»truction  which  has 
never  been  sanctioned  and  confirmed  by  experience  is  not  moi*e 
dangerous  than  ignorance  itself. 

The  stnsf.  of  rf»}>07xsibiliiy  is  eminently  capable  of  improvemcnU 

This  is  one  of  the  most  beauiifid  moral  phenomena.  There  is 
nothing  which  we  admire  more  in  a  man,  in  a  class,  in  a  nation, 
tlian  the  feeling  of  responsibility.  It  indicates  superior  moral  c\il- 
ture,  and  an  exquisite  sensibility  to  the  awards  of  public  opiuiou. 
It  may  be,  however,  that  the  sense  of  responsibility  is  highly  de- 
veloped in  one  tiling  and  vcrj-  little  in  another.  In  France,  among 
the  educated  classes,  one  would  die  of  shame  to  l>e  caught  cheating 
at  play  or  addicting  oneself  to  sohtaiy  drinking.  Tliese  things  are 
laughed  at  among  the  peasants.  But  to  traffic  in  political  rights, 
to  make  merchandise  of  his  vote,  to  !«  gi»ilty  of  inconsistency,  to 
cry  out  by  turns  Vivr.  ic  Jioil  Vive  la  Lvjat!  as  the  interest  of  the 
moment  may  prompt,  these  ore  things  which  our  manners  do  not 
brand  with  shame. 

The  development  of  the  sense  of  responsibility  may  be  much 
aided  by  female  interventioiu 

Females  are   themselves  extremely  sensible  of  the  feeling  of 

resixinsibility It  rests  with  them  to  create  this 

forc^  moralisairice  among  the  other  sex ;  for  it  is  their  province  to 
distribute  praise  and  blamo  etfectively.  Why,  then,  do  they  not 
do  so  ?  because  they  are  not  suHiciently  at-quainU^il  with  the  con- 
nexion between  causes  aud  effeola  in  the  moral  world 

The  science  of  morals  is  the  science  of  all,  but  especially  of  the 
female  sex,  for  they  form  the  manners  of  a  nation 
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If  man  were  perfect,  if  he  were  infallible,  society  would  prese 
very  different  harmony  from  that  which  is  the  subject  of  oui 
quiries.  Ours  is  not  the  society  of  Fourier.  It  does  not  exc 
evil ;  it  admits  dissonances ;  only  we  assert  that  it  does  not  c 
to  be  harmony  if  these  dissonances  pave  the  way  to  concord, 
bring  us  back  to  it. 

Our  point  of  departure  is  that  man  is  fallible,  and  that  Grod 
given  him  free  will ;  and  with  the  faculty  of  choosing,  that  of  en 
of  mistaking  wliat  is  false  for  what  is  true,  of  sacrificing  the  fui 
to  the  present,  of  giving  way  to  unreasonable  desires,  etc.     .    . 

Man  errs.     But  every  act,  every  habit  has  its  consequences. 

By  means  of  Responsibility,  as  we  have  seen,  these  consequei 
fall  back  on  the  author  of  the  act  A  natural  concatenation  of 
wards  or  punishments,  then,  attracts  him  towards  good,  or  re] 
him  from  evil. 

Had  man  been  destined  to  a  solitary  life,  and  to  solitary  lab< 
Responsibility  would  have  been  his  only  law. 

But  he  is  differently  placed ;  he  is  sociable  by  destination.  Ti 
not  true,  as  Rousseau  has  said,  that  man  is  naturally  a  perfect  i 
solitary  whole,  and  that  the  will  of  the  lawgiver  has  transforn 
him  into  a  fraction  of  a  greater  u->1iole.  The  family,  the  provic 
the  nation,  the  human  race,  are  aggregates  with  which  man  ] 
necessary  relations.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  actions  and 
habits  of  the  individual  produce,  besides  the  consequences  wh 
fall  back  upon  himself,  other  good  or  Ijad  consequences  which  ^ 
tend  themselves  to  his  fellow-men.  This  is  what  we  term  the  1 
of  Solidarity,  which  is  a  sort  of  collective  Responstbility. 

This  idea  of  Rousseau  that  the  legislator  has  invented  societj 
an  idea  false  in  itself — ^has  been  uijurious  in  this  respect,  that  it  ] 
led  men  to  think  that  Solidarity  is  of  legislative  creation,  and 
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6hiUl  immediately  see  thnt  motleni  legislatora  have  based  upon  this 
doctrine  their  eflbrts  to  subject  society  to  au  artificial  soUdari/y, 
acting  in  an  inverse  sense  to  natural  solidai-iJt/.  In  evetything, 
tlie  principle  of  these  great  manipulators  of  tlie  human  race  is  to 
set  up  tlicir  own  •work  in  room  of  the  work  of  (iod,  which  they 
disown. 


Our  first  task  is  to  prove  undeniably  the  natural  existence  of 
tJie  law  of  Solidarity. 

In  the  eighteenth  century,  tliey  did  not  believe  in  it  They  ad- 
hered to  tlie  doctrine  of  the  personality  of  faults.  The  philosophers 
of  the  last  century,  engaged  above  all  iu  the  reaction  against  Catho- 
licism, would  have  feared,  by  admitting  the  principle  of  Solidarity, 
to  ojwn  a  door  to  the  doctrine  of  original  gin.  Everj-  time  Voltaire 
found  iu  the  Scriptures  a  man  bearing  the  punishment  of  another, 
lie  said  ironically.  "  This  is  frightful,  but  the  jxisticfl  of  God  is  not 
that  of  man." 
■  We  are  not  concerned  here  to  discuss  original  sin.  But  what 
Voltaire  laughed  at  is  novertlielesa  a  fact,  which  ia  not  less  incon- 
testable tlian  it  is  mysterious,  llie  law  of  S<didarity  makes  its 
appearance  so  frequently  and  so  strikingly^  in  the  individual  and 
iu  the  masses,  iu  details  and  in  the  aggregate,  in  particular  and  in 
general  facUs,  that  to  fail  to  recognise  it  implies  either  the  blindness 
of  sectarianism  or  the  xeal  of  imbittered  coutrovorsy. 

The  first  rule  of  all  human  justice  ia  to  concenti-ate  the  punish- 
ment of  an  action  on  its  author,  in  virtue  of  the  principle  that  faults 
are  personal.  Hut  tliu^  law,  sacred  as  regards  individuals^  ia  not 
the  law  of  Got!,  or  even  the  law  of  society. 

Why  is  this  man  rich  ?  Because  his  father  was  active,  honest, 
industrious,  and  economical.  The  father  practised  virtue;  the  sou 
reaps  tlie  rewards. 

Why  is  this  other  man  always  suffering,  sick,  feeble,  timorous, 
and  wretched  ?  Because  his  father,  endowfiil  with  a  powerful  con- 
stitution, abused  it  by  debauchery  and  excess.  To  the  guilty  fall 
the  agrooable  consequences  of  vice,  to  the  innocent  fall  its  fatal 
consequences. 

There  exists  not  a  man  upon  this  earth  whose  condition  has  not 
been  determined  by  thousands  of  millions  of  facts  in  which  his 
own  detiTtni nations  have  hati  nn  part.  What  I  comv>lain  of  to-day 
was  pcrha]is  caused  l>y  the  caprice  of  my  grcatrgrauilfathtrr,  etc 
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SolitJaTity  nianifests  itself  on  > 
wliicb  wrc  still  nioru  iut'Xj>Uwilil' 
of  divers  nations,  or  of  different  gctierfitjons  of  the  tune  \ 

Is  it  not  stnini^e  that  tho  eightcMuth  i'<tntiiry  wns  ac 
witli  inUOU'rtiiiil  ur  umtroriiil  workd  t>f  wLich  we  are  um 
tho  beneKt?    Is  it  not  marvellous  thftt  we  uursttlvcs  ehc 
such  etforta  to  cover  the  countiy  with  rftilwnys,  on  whicJ 
us  iierhui»8  will  ever  truvel  ?     Wht>  can  fail  to  row^^ji-se] 
found  iniluence  of  our  old  revolutions  on  the  uvoota  oi 
time  ?    Who  can  foresee  what  an  inheritance  of  punco  or  \ 
our  present  discussions  may  hcijuenth  to  nur  ohihtren  / 

Look  at  the  public  loans.     We  make  wnr, — W(?  ol»cy 
sionB, — we  throw  away  by  thoRc  means  valuable  power  j 
iind  means  of  laying  tbe  soourj^e  of  nil  Uiis  desti-iictiijl 
children,  who  may  haply  hold  war  in  abhorrence,  and  bo 
understand  our  passions  and  hatreds. 

Cast  your  eyes  ui>on  Europe ;  contemplate  tl»«  evon^ 
agitate  France,  Germany,  Itiily,  and  Poland,  and  say  if 
Solidarity  is  a  chimerical  law. 

There  is  no  need  to  carry  this  eoiumeralion  farther.     In  oi 
prove  undeniably  tbe  existence  of  tbe  law,  it  is  » 
action  of  one  man.  of  one  people,  of  one  getioratiou. 
influence  upon  nnotlier  man,  another  people,  or  another  i 
Society  at  large  is  only  an  n     i  -if  solidarities  which 

overbip  one  anotlier.     Tliis  i  ipm  tlu;  commmuwibl 

of  himian  intelligence.  Conversation,  literature,  discoveries^ 
morals,  etc.,  are  all  examples  of  this.     All  these  unperf^ftjj 
rents  by  which  one  mind  cunvsjjonds  with  auutbui',  all  thi: 
without  visible  coune.idon,  the  resulting  force  of  which 
less  pushes  on  the  human  race  towanlfi  au  ei|uilibrium,  U) 
average  level  which  is  always  risiug — all  that  vast  treasury^ 
ties  and  of  acciuired  knowledge,  whit-h  each  may  ilpiw  u| 
out  diminishing  it,  or  augmetit  without  Ijeiug  aware  of  it,- 
inttirclmuge  of  thoughts,  of  productions,  of  services,  and 
of  gooii  and  evil,  of  virtue  and  vi*'«,  whioli  makej*  the  Imiufl 
one  grand  whole,  and  imjMirU  U»  thousands  of  millions  of 
ral  existences  a  common,  u  uuiversal,  a  continuous  life,- 
Solidarity. 

Naturally,  then,  and  to  a  certain  extent,  there  is  an  inc 
Solidarity  among   men.      In  other  words.  ittisponsibiUt]j 
exclusively  personal,  b\tt  \&  slmrtnl  and  divitl«»l.     Acti] 
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nntes  from  mdividnolity ;  consequencfts  are  spread  nver  the  com- 
luujiity. 

We  must  remark  Unit  it  is  in  the  nature  of  every  man  to  dmre 
to  be  kappif.     You  may  say  that  I  am  exU>Uin^'  ogotism  if  you 
will ;  I  extol  nothinj^  \  I  show,  I  i>rove  uudeuiahly.  the  existence  of 
'  an  innate  univoi'sal  sentiment,  which  can  never  cease  to  exist, — ^per- 
sonal interest,  the  desire  for  haj^piiiesa,  and  the  repuj^nance  to  pain. 

Ht'oce  it  folldws  that  tJie  individual  is  led  so  to  order  his  con- 
duct that  the  good  couso4|uence8  of  hiis  actions  accrue  to  himself. 
while  tlio  htui  eflects  fall  upon  others.  He  endeavours  t^)  a])read 
tliese  had  conseiiuences  over  the  greatest  piiSsiVde  number  of  men, 
in  order  that  Utey  may  bo  leas  perceived,  and  call  forth  less 
reaction. 

Hut  opinion,  tfuit  7nistre&  of  tfu  wm*ld,  the  daughttir  of  solidarity, 
brings  together  all  those  scattered  grievances,  and  collects  all 
aggrieved  interests  into  a  formidable  resisting  mass.  When  a 
man's  habits  become  injurious  to  those  who  live  anmnd  him, 
they  call  forth  a  feeling  of  repulsion.  We  judgu  such  habits 
severely.  We  denounce  them,  we  brand  them ;  and  the  man  who 
gives  himself  up  to  them  becomes  an  object  of  distrust,  of  con- 
tempt, and  of  abhorrence.  If  he  reap  some  advantage.'*,  they  are 
soon  far  more  than  compensattni  by  the  suilerings  which  public 
aversion  accumulates  on  his  head.  To  the  trouldesome  conse- 
quencea  which  a  bad  habit  always  entails  in  virtue  of  t!ie  law 
of  Jiisjxtiiitihi/Ut/,  theru  conic  to  be  addwl  other  consequences  .still 
more  grievous  in  virtue  of  the  law  of  Solidarity, 

,  contempt  for  the  man  soon  extends  to  the  habit,  to  the 
f'tod  as  tlic  want  of  consideration  is  one  of  our  most  power- 
ful springs  of  action,  it  is  clear  that  solidarity,  by  the  reaction 
which  it  bruigs  to  bear  against  vicious  acts,  tends  to  restrain  and 
to  prevent  thum. 

Solidarity,  then,  like  Kesponsibility,  is  a  progrrMtve  force ;  and 
we  see  that,  in  relation  to  the  author  of  the  iu:t,  it  resolves  itself. 
if  1  may  so  speak,  into  rej>crcuAsiet  or  rrfleclol  rMponMbiiity ;  that 
it  is  still  a  system  of  recipnxad  rewards  and  punislnnents.  ad- 
mimbly  fitted  to  circumscribe  ovil,  to  ejctend  good,  tuid  to  urge  on 
mankind  on  the  road  of  progress. 

But  in  order  tliat  it  should  operate  in  tliis  w-ay, — in  order  that 
those  who  benefit  or  suffer  from  an  action  which  is  not  their  own 
should  react  U{)on  its  author  by  approbation  or  distipprobation,  by 
gratitude   or  resistance,  by   esteem,   afloction,    praise^  ot  Hsssssr^ 
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lmlr«il  1)1-  vunpiance, — one  condition   is    iiulisj.t-ijsjii'if  ,    ii<  i  i- 
cunJiUuii   id,  lliat  tbv  coimooliiig  liuk   belwucn  tlie  ax.>t  uii>i  >.   - 
eRrcto  slioulit  bt>  knowni  aDtl  appraciatAJiL 

When  ikw  ]iul)lic  is  miatAkeii  in  this  redpecU  the  law  &ils  in  ii- 
dodigii. 

An  acl  is  hnrtt'ul  to  tlie  masses;  but   tlie   ina5.9cs  are  vxtutnmfi 
tiint  thia  act  is  advatiUL«:e<ins  to  tlieio.     What  is  the  consei|uencv 
The  C4>usequvncti  is,  iLtil  iuslvad  of  reacting  a*^iust  it,  in  |ila«*4 
coiiitemiiini:  it,  tuid  hy  Uiat  means  nstraiuiiig  it.  the  public  enh 
it,  hunour  it.  extol  it,  and  repeat  it. 

Nothing  is  more  frequent,  and  here  ia  the  reason  of  it: 

An  act  priHiuct'H  on  the  masses  not  only  an  effect,  but  a  «cn« 
of  elfeeU.  Now  it  fit?qutintly  happens  tliat  the  phmarrefiMtb 
a  local  good,  visible  and  tau;?ible,  whilst  the  ulterior  effecU  Mt 
a-liUerinj?  tlii»u;ili  tho  body  politic  evils  which  are  dilKcolt  ft* ' 
discuvor  or  to  cuunccL  with  their  t'AUSe. 

War  is  an  example  of  this.     In  the  iafancy  of  society,  vt*  do 
not  perceive  all  the  conw<(uencH3  of  war.     And.  ti>  sav  truth,  in 
a  stale  of  civilisntiou  in  which  there  is  a  less  amount  of  anteri'ir 
labour  (capital)  exposed  to  tlcstruction,  less  science  ami  m<n»7  i 
ilevoted  to  the  niai'liinery  of  war,  etc.,  these  consequences  are  1< 
prejudicial  than  they  afterwards  iMJComu,     We  see  only  the  fim  I 
camjMiii^n,  the  booty  which  follows  victory,  the    iutoxicatiou  vd 
triumph.      At   that   sta^e,  war   and   warriors    are    very    poptdw- 1 
Tlien  we  see  the  enemy,  having;  liecome  conriueror   in   his  tarn,  I 
burning  down  houses  and   harvests,  lev^iny  contributions,  and  m*\ 
posing  laws.     In  these  alteraatiuns  of  success  and  misfortune,  ve' 
see  generations  of  men  annihilated,  ajpiculture   crushed,  and  iw" 
nations  imptoverislied.     We  see  the  most  inip<.)rtjint  jX)rtiou  of  ibi! 
jMJOple  contemning  tlie  arts  of  jjcace,  turning;  their  arms  a;»aiMt 
the  institutions  of  their  e^juntiy,  3er\in<5  as  the  tools  of  tlespotisui. 
employing  their  restless  energ)'  in  sedition  and   civil   discord,  and 
creating  barlmrism  and  solitude  at  home,  as  they  had   fortnerlv 
done  amouj;  their  neighbours.     J)o  we  then  pronounce  wir  to  ht 
plnnder  upon  ti  great  scale  i    .     .     .     No ;  we  see  its  effects  u'itJtout  i 
desiring  to  understand  its  cause ;  and  when  this  people,  in  h  stat* 
of  decadence,  shall  be  invaded  in  its  turn  by  a  swarm  of  couquerois, 
centuries  after  the  catastrophe,  grave  historians  will  relate  thai  the 
nation  fell  bewiu.se  tlie  |)eople  had   become  enervatetl    by  peace, 
because  they  had  forgotten  Uie  art  of  war  and  the  austere  virtue*  | 
of  tlieir  ancestors. 
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I  coiilil  point  out  tlio  some  illusions  in  connexion  "with  the 
tiystem  of  slavery 

The  same  tiling  is  true  of  relijjious  errors.     .... 

In  our  iiwn  day,  the  Hgimr.  of  prohibition  gives  rise  to  the  same 
fallacy.     .... 

To  bring  back  public  opinion,  by  the  dififuaion  of  knowledge  and 
the  profound  appreciation  nf  causes  and  effects,  into  that  intelli- 
,gent  state  iu  which  had  teudenoiea  come  to  be  branded,  and  prcju- 
icial  measures  opposed,  ia  to  render  a  great  service  to  one's 
country.  When  public  opinion,  deceived  and  miRle^l,  honours 
^•hat  is  worthy  of  contempt,  contemns  what  is  hauoiiral>le, 
punishes  virtue  and  rewards  vice,  encoura^'ea  what  is  hurtful  and 
discoiuuges  what  is  iLscful.  applauds  a  lie  and  smothers  truth 
tinder  indiffei*ence  or  insult,  w  uatiou  turns  its  back  upon  progress, 
iftud  can  only  be  rechiimed  by  terrible  lessons  and  catastrophes. 

We  have  indicated  elsewhere  the  gross  misuse  which  certain 
Socialist  schools  have  made  of  the  word  Solidarity 

Let  us  now  see  in  what  Hjiirit  human  laws  sliould  l>e  framed. 

It  seems  t*i  me  Uiat  here  tliere  can  Ije  no  i'oi>m  for  doubt 
Hnmau  law  should  coincide  with  the  natural  law.  It  should 
facilitate  and  ensure  the  just  retribution  <if  men's  acts;  in  other 
words,  it  should  circumscribe  solidarity,  and  or^piniise  reaction  iu 
order  to  enforce  resjionsihility.  The  law  can  have  no  other  object 
than  to  restrain  vicious  actions  and  to  multiph'  \HrtunuB  ones,  and 
for  tliat  puqiose  it  should  favour  the  just  distribution  of  rewards 
and  punishments,  so  that  the  Imd  effects  of  an  act  should  be 
concentrated  as  mucli  a?  possible  on  the  person  who  commits 
it 

In  acting:  thus,  the  law  conforms  itself  to  the  nature  of  things ; 
solidarity  induces  a  reaction  against  a  vicious  act,  and  the  law  only 
regulates  Uiut  n^action,     .... 


The  law  thus  contributes  to  progress :   The  more  rapidly  it 
^brings  hack  the  bad  effect  of  the  rut  upon  the  agejit,  Uie  more 
surely  it  restrains  the  act  iteelf. 

To  give  an  example :  Violence  a  i4tteuded  with  pernicious  con- 
sequences.    Among  savages  the  repressittn  i>\  violence  is  left  to  the 
natural  course  of  things;  and  what  hapi>cns7     It  provokes  a  ter- 
lible  reaction.     When  a  man  has  committed  an  act  of  violence 
Inst  anoUier  man,  an  inextinguishable  desire  of  vengeance  is 
ighted  up  in  the  family  of  the  injured  imrty,  and  is  transmitted 
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from  generation  to  generation.  The  law  interferes;  and 
ought  it  to  do  ?  Shoidd  it  limit  itself  to  stifle  the  desire  foi 
geance,  to  repress  it,  to  punish  it  ?  It  is  clear  that  this  wou 
to  encourage  violence,  hy  sheltering  it  from  reprisals.  This  i 
then,  what  the  law  shoidd  do.  It  ought  to  substitute  itself 
speak,  for  the  spirit  of  vengeance,  by  organizing  in  its  plact 
action  against  the  violence.  It  should  say  to  the  injured  fi 
"  I  charge  myself  with  the  repression  of  the  act  you  complai 
When  the  whole  tribe  considers  itself  as  injured  and  menace 
law  inquires  into  the  grievance,  interrogates  the  guilty 
makes  sure  that  there  is  no  error  as  to  the  fact  and  as 
person,  and  thiis  represses  with  regularity  and  certainty  2 
which  would  have  been  punished  irregularly.*     .... 

*  This  sketch  terminates  here  abrnptly ;  the  economic  view  of  the  law  of  so 
is  not  indicated.     We  may  refer  the  reader  to  Fart  I.,  chapter  x.,  uid  ante,  chi 

Moreorer,  the  whole  scope  of  this  work  on  the  Harmoniea,  the  concordanc 
tereate,  and  the  grand  maxima,  "  The  prosperity  of  each  ia  the  prosperity  of  1 
proaperity  of  all  is  the  prosperity  of  each,"  etc.,  the  accord  between  prope 
commnnity,  the  serrices  of  capital,  extennon  of  the  domain  of  the  gnttnitoi 
are  all  deTolopments  in  a  atilitarian  point  of  view  of  the  very  title  of  this  chi 
Solidarity. — Note  op  the  Editor. 
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SOCIAL  MOTIVE   FORCE. 


It  belongs  to  no  liuiimn  science  to  assign  the  ultimate  reason  of 
things. 

Alftu  stifVers ;  society  suffers.  We  ask  why  ?  This  is  to  ask  why 
God  has  been  pleased  to  imlue  man  with  sensibility  and  free  will. 
As  reganls  this,  no  otic  knows  more  than  the  revebitinn  in  which 
he  has  faith  has  taught  him. 

But  wliatever  may  have  been  the  designs  of  God,  what  human 
science  can  take  as  its  point  of  defrtirture  is  a  positive  fact,  namely, 
that  man  has  been  ca^ated  //«•  and  indued  with  feeling. 

This  is  so  true  that  I  defy  those  who  are  astonished  at  it  Ui  con- 
ceive a  living,  tldnking,  acting  being,  indued  with  volition  and 
affections — each  a  being,  in  short,  as  man — yet  destitute  of  sensi- 
bility and  fi-ee  will. 

Could  God  have  onlered  things  otberu'ise  ?  Reason  undoubtedly 
answers  ye»,  but  imagination  says  eternally  no,  so  radically  impossible 
ia  it  for  ua  to  separate  in  ihou;i;ht  humanity  from  tliis  double  attri- 
bute. Now.  to  be  indued  with  firlitig  is  to  be  c4ipable  of  experi- 
encing sensations  which  are  agreeable  np  painful  Hence  comfort 
or  uneasiness.  From  the  moment,  tbun,  that  God  gave  existence 
to  aensibiliiy.  He  permitted  evil,  or  the  possibility  of  evib 

In  giving  ua  free  will,  He  has  indued  us  with  the  faculty,  at 
least  iu  a  certain  measure,  of  shunning  e\il  and  seeking  after  good 
Free  will  supposes  and  accomx>anies  intelLgcuce — what  would  the 
faculty  of  choosing  signify  if  it  were  not  allied  witli  the  faculty  of 
examining,  of  comparing,  of  judging  ?  Thus,  every  man  who  cornea 
into  the  world  brings  with  hitn  min/i  and  a  motire/oree. 

The  motive  force  is  that  personal  irresistible  impulse,  the  essence 
of  ftU  OUT  forces,  which  leads  us  to  shun  Enl  and  seek  after  Good 
We  term  it  the  instinct  of  preservation,  personal  or  private  interest 

This  sentiment  has  been  sometimes  decried,  sometiiuea  vuo&vk^- 
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dorstiXHl,  hut  fts  regnrds  iU  existence  there  can  l»e  no 
IrrtisiaUbly  we  seek  after  all  which,  according  to  our  notions,  i 
ameliorate  nur  destiny,  iind  we  avoid  all  whicli  is  likely  to  deterio- 
mte  it.  This  is  at  h-aat  iis  c^jrtoin  as  it  is  tliat  every  xnat<?nal  mole- 
cule possesses  centriiieUil  and  ctintrifiigal  fr>rce.  And  just  as  the 
double  movement  of  attraction  and  repidsion  is  the  fn'and  spring 
of  the  physical  worhl.  we  may  uflirm  lliat  tlu'  douldc;  (uTve  *4 
human  attmction  tx^vanla  happiness  and  buinan  n.*pDlsic>n  frtim  ptiin 
is  the  niainsprinj^  of  the  social  mechanism. 

But  it  is  not  enough  that  man  is  irresistibly  led  to  jirefer  j^'ood 
to  e\il ;  he  must  also  be  able  to  disceni  what  is  i;jcK)d  and  what  is 
evil.  This  is  what  God  has  pro\nded  for  in  ginng  him  that  mar- 
vellous and  complex  mechanism  called  intelligence.  To  fix  lus 
attention,  to  compare,  judge,  reason,  comiect  cHects  with  caus^,  to 
rememljer,  to  foresee  ;  such  are — if  I  may  use  the  expression — 
the  wheels  of  that  adniirahlt!  machine. 

The  impulsive  fon^e  whicli  is  possesse^l  by  each  of  us  movofi 
under  the  direction  of  our  intelligence.  But  ora*  intelligonc-e  is 
imperfect.  It  is  liable  to  error.  We  comi>are,  w'e  judge,  we  set  in 
conse<iuence  ;  hut  we  may  err,  we  may  make  a  btul  choice,  we  may 
tend  towards  evil,  mistaking  it  for  good,  or  we  may  shun  good, 
mistaking  it  for  evil.  This  is  the  first  source  of  social  disAOjmtiMS ; 
and  it  is  inevitable,  for  this  reason,  that  the  great  motive  spring  of 
humanity — [tersonal  intercut — is  not, like  material  attTnction,  a  blind 
force,  but  a  force  guided  by  an  imperfect  intelligence.  Let  us  Iw 
very  sure,  then,  that  we  shall  not  see  Harmony  except  under  this 
restriction.  God  hag  not  seen  prosier  to  fuund  social  order  or  Har- 
mony upou  perfection,  but  upon  human  perfectibility,  our  capacity 
for  improvement.  If  our  intelligence  is  imperfect,  it  is  impro^itble. 
It  develops,  enlarges,  and  rectifies  itself.  It  Itcgius  of  new  and 
verities  its  nj)eration3.  Exiwrience  at  each  moment  puts  us  rights 
and  Kesponsibility  suspends  over  our  heads  a  complete  system  of 
punisbments  and  rewartls.  Kvery  step  that  we  lake  on  the  row!  of 
error  plunges  us  into  increa.sed  snli'ering,  and  in  such  a  way  that 
the  warning  cannot  fail  to  he  heard,  and  the  rectification  of  our 
determinations,  and  consefpiently  of  our  actions,  follows,  sooner  or 
later,  with  infallilile  certainty. 

Under  the  impulse  which  urges  him  on.  anient  to  pursno  hftppt- 
ness,  prompt  to  seixe  it,  man  may  be  seeking  his  o^vn  gojd  in  the 
misery'  of  others.  This  is  a  second  and  an  abundant  source  »d"  dis- 
cordant social  combinations.     But  the  limit  of  such  disturhmiocs  is 
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iimrlced ;  and  they  fi»d  tlieir  inevitable  doom  in  the  law  of  Soli- 
darity. Individual  fome  llnis  misapplieil  calls  forth  opiKisition  from 
all  the  annlngouR  forces,  whitih,  antiigonistic  to  evil  hy  their  nature. 
repoJ  injustice  and  oJiiistitJe  it. 

It  is  thus  that  progress  is  realized,  and  it  is  not  the  lesa  progress 
from  being  dearly  Ixniglit.  It  springs  from  a  native  impulse,  M'hioh 
is  miiversal,  an*!  inherent  in  onr  nature,  dinirtiMl  ])y  an  intelligence 
whidi  is  freipiently  uiishMl,  and  .suhjcct4.rd  to  a  will  which  is  fre- 
quently depraved.  Arrested  on  its  march  hy  Error  and  Injustice, 
it  receives  the  all-powerful  assistanoe  of  Kospoiisihility  and  Srdi- 
darity  to  enahle  it  to  surmount  these  oListaeles,  and  it  ounuot  fail 
to  receive  that  ossistjince  since  it  springs  frtjin  these  obstacles 
themselves. 

This  internal,  universal,  and  imperishable  motive  power,  which 
resides  iu  each  individual  and  constitutor  him  an  active  being,  this 
tendency  of  every  man  to  pursue  happiness  and  shmi  raisory,  this 
product,  this  eftect,  this  necessary  compleJiient  of  sensibility,  with- 
out which  sensibility  would  )ye  only  au  inexplicable  scourge,  this 
primordial  ]>henomeuon  which  is  at  tlie  Iwltoin  of  all  human  actions, 
this  attractive  and  rejiulsive  force  which  we  have  denominated  the 
mainspring  of  the  social  mechaoisra,  has  huil  for  detractors  tho 
greater  part  of  our  publicists ;  and  this  is  one  of  tlie  strangest 
'  'ttterrations  which  the  annals  of  science  present. 

It  is  true  that  self-interest  is  the  cause  of  all  the  eWla,  as  it  is 
of  all  the  good,  incident  to  man.  It  cannot  fail  to  be  so,  since  it 
determines  all  our  acts.  Seeing  this,  some  publicists  can  imagine 
no  bolter  nu'iiiis  of  eradicating  evW  than  by  stilling  stlf-inlrrrxt. 
But  as  by  tliis  means  they  would  destroy  the  very  spring  and 
motive  of  our  activity,  they  have  thought  pitiper  to  endow  us  with  a 
different  motive  force,  namely,  (frwtion,  snlf-sticrijirc.  They  hof»e  tliat 
henceforth  all  tmiisactious  and  social  combinations  will  take  place 
at  their  bidding,  «j)on  the  principle  of  Belf-abandonment  We  are 
no  Itmger  to  pin*sue  our  own  happiness,  but  the  hiijipincHS  of  othei'S  ; 
the  warnings  of  sensibility  are  to  go  for  noUiiug,  like  the  rewards 
and  punishments  of  Kcsjxmsibility.  All  the  laws  of  our  nature  arc 
to  be  rcvcrse<l ;  the  si)irit  of  saoriiice  is  to  be  substituted  for  the 
instinct  of  preservation ;  in  a  word,  uo  one  is  to  think  longer  on  bis 
own  personality,  but  for  the  pui*pose  of  hastening  to  sacritioe  it  to 
Uie  public  goild.  It  is  from  such  a  uuiveraal  tranaforuiation  of  the 
human  heart  that  certain  publicist*,  win*  think  themselves  very 
religious,  ex|>ect  to  realize  perfect  social  harmony.     They  ha.ve.  Ivst- 
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ottcu  to  U?U  lis  how  tiKiy  hcyn}  lo  cffocl  this  iadi3iH>iidat 
y,  ilie  traiislortuaiion  of  Llio  human  hcAtt- 

If  they  ai-e  foolish  enough  to  tuidertake  this,  they  will  titiH  that 
they  want  the  power  U)  acoompUsh  it  Do  Uiey  «'  "  "  -^  proof 
uf  what  I  say  ^     Let  them  trj-  the  experiment  on  i  ;v«s;  let 

them  endeavour  to  stiile  in  their  own  hearts  all  feeling  of  aelf- 
intere^st.  so  that  it  shall  no  longer  make  ite  apjK-arance  in  the  most 
ordiuai'y  aiitioiis  of  life.  They  will  not  be  lung  in  tiudiiij^  out  ibeir 
powerless neas.  Why,  then,  pretend  to  impose  ujxin  all  men,  with* 
out  oxcoptiou.  a  doctrine  to  which  they  themselves  caunot  suhmitl 

I  confess  myself  unable  to  see  anything  religious,  unless  it  be  in 
intention  and  appearance,  in  these  affected  theories,  in  these  im- 
practicable maxims  which  they  alfect  so  earnestly  to  preach,  whde 
they  continue  to  act  just  as  the  xmlj^rar  act.  Is  it.  I  would  ask,  true 
and  genuine  religion  which  inspires  these  catholic  ecoiiouiiste  with 
the  presumptuous  thought  tliat  God  has  done  His  work  ill,  and  that 
it  is  tlieir  mission  to  repair  it  ?  Bossuet  did  not  think  ao  wlieo  be 
suid,  "  Man  asftires  to  happine.ss,  and  lie  canuot  help  aspiring  to  it* 

Declamations  against  f>ersonal  interest  never  can  have  much 
scientific  siguiHcance ;  ftir  self-interest  is  part  of  man's  indestroo- 
tible  nature — at  least,  we  cannr)t  destroy  it  without  destroying  man 
himself.  All  that  religion,  morals,  and  political  economy  can  do  is 
to  give  an  enlightened  direction  to  this  impulsive  foTc€! — u>  ix»int 
out  not  oidy  t!ie  primary,  but  tlie  ulterior  consequence*  of  those 
act-8  to  which  it  urges  us.  A  8U|>erior  and  progressive  saiisfiiction 
consequent  on  a  transient  suffering,  long  continued  and  conatanilj 
increased  sufferiug  following  on  a  raomentarj*  grui  '  ^i:  anch 
after  all  are  moral  good  and  e\Tl.     That  which  <■  <■*  the 

choice  of  men  towards  virtue  is  an  elevated  and  enlightened  inter- 
est, but  it  is  always  primarily'  a  pei-soiuil  interest 

If  it  is  strange  that  personal  interest  should  be  decried,  when 
considered  not  with  reference  to  its  immoral  abuse,  but  as  the  pro- 
vidential moving  spring  of  all  human  acti\ity,  it  is  still  stranger 
that  it  should  have  l>een  put  aside  altogether,  and  that  men  should 
have  imagined  themselves  in  a  situation  to  frame  ft  system  of 
social  science  without  taking  it  into  account 

It  is  an  inexplicable  instance  of  folly  that  publicists  in  gimezal 
sliould  rugurd  themselves  as  the  depositaries  and  tlie  arbiters  of 
this  motive  spring.  Kach  starts  from  this  point' of  departure. 
Assuming  that  mankind  are  a  flock,  and  that  I  am  the  shcpheirL 
how  am  I  to  manage  in  order  to  make  mankind  happy  ^    Or  ihia : 
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Giyen  on  tbc  one  liaud  a  certAin  quantity  of  clay,  aud  uu  the  otlier 
a  potter,  wliat  ahouU  the  potter  do  ui  order  to  turn  tliat  clay  to 
Uie  beet  accouut  1 

Our  pulilicistfi  may  diil'er  when  the  question  comes  to  l>e  which 
ia  the  beat  potter,  who  forais  aud  juoulda  the  clay  moat  udvan- 
(ageously  ?  but  they  are  all  at  one  upon  this,  that  their  function  ia 
to  kjiead  the  human  clay,  and  what  the  clay  has  to  do  is  simply 
to  be  kneaded  by  them.  I'nder  the  title  of  legislalors,  they  estab- 
lish between  tliemaelves  aud  tlie  human  race  relations  aualagous  to 
those  of  guardian  aud  ward.  Tlie  idea  uever  occurs  to  them  that 
the  human  race  is  a  li^'iu{Jt  sentient  b<idy,  indue<l  with  volition,  aud 
acting  according  to  laws  which  it  ia  not  their  business  to  invent, 
since  they  already  exist,  uor  ti>  impose,  but  to  study ;  that  human- 
ity is  an  af::^^;regate  of  Imiuf^'s  in  all  re^pect^  like  tliemselvc^,  and  in 
no  way  inferior  or  subordinate ;  endowed  both  with  an  impolse  to 
act,  and  with  intelli<ience  to  choose ;  which  feels  on  all  sides  the 
stimulus  of  Kespoiisibility  and  Solidarity;  and  that,  in  short,  from 
all  these  phenomena  there  results  an  aggregate  of  self-existing  rela- 
tions, which  it  is  not  tlie  business  of  science  to  create,  as  they 
imagine,  but  to  obser\'e. 

iiousseau,  I  think,  is  the  publicist  who  has  most  naively  ex- 
humed from  antiquity  this  omniytotence  of  l]ie  resuscitated  legislator 
of  the  Greeks.  Convinced  that  the  social  order  is  a  liuinnn  inveu- 
tion,  he  compares  it  to  a  machine ;  men  nro  the  wheels  of  that 
machine,  the  ruler  sets  it  in  motion  ;  tite  lawgiver  invents  it,  under 
tlie  impulse  given  him  by  the  publicist,  who  thus  finds  himself 
definitively  the  mnins]»riiig  and  rej^idat^^n-  of  the  human  species. 
Tliis  is  the  reiison  why  the  publicist  never  fails  to  address  himself 
to  the  legislator  in  the  imperative  style ;  he  decrees  him  to  decree : 
*'  Found  your  society  upon  such  or  such  a  principle ;  give  it  good 
niAuners  and  cust*>nip;  Itend  it  Ut  the  yoke  of  religion;  direct  its 
aims  and  energies  towards  anna,  or  commerce,  or  agriculture,  or 
virtue,"  etc  Others  more  mwlest  sj^ak  in  this  way:  "  Idlers  will 
not  be  tolerated  in  the  republic  ;  you  will  distribute  the  population 
conveniently  between  the  towns  and  the  country ;  yon  will  take 
order  that  then*  shidl  bo  neither  rich  nor  jkjot,"  etc. 

These  ft>njiulas  attest  the  unmeasured  presumption  of  those  who 
employ  them.  Tliey  imply  a  doctrine  which  doe«  not  leave  one 
atom  of  dignity  to  the  human  race. 

J  know  not  whether  thoy  arc  more  false  in  theory  or  pernicious 
in  practice.     In  l>oth  ^icws,  tiiey  lead  to  deplorable  results. 
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Tliey  M'otdd  leail  us  to  Iwlieve  tlmt  tlie  Bocial  economy  is  an  nrtJ- 
ticuij  arTaiifiGmeut  coiijetl  in  the  braiu  of  an  inventor.  Heiice  every 
publicist  eoiiBiituU^  liimsalf  an  inventor.  His  greati'!»t  dusire  is  tn 
find  (iweptiuirv  fttr  bis  mecliauism ;  liis  greatest  care  is  to  creaXe 
abhorrence  of  all  others,  ajid  principally  of  that  which  fjiHn^ 
spontaneously  from  the  organization  of  man  and  from  the  iiatun;  cS 
tliinga.  The  ImhiUs  conceived  and  ^\Titten  on  this  plan  are,  and 
can  only  be,  prt)lix  declamations  a;^ainst  Society. 

Tliis  falso  science  does  not  study  the  coneatcuation  nf  effpcte  au4 
CAUaes.  It  does  not  inquire  into  the  pooH  and  evil  jiroducetl  lit 
men's  actions,  and  trnat  afterwanla  to  the  motive  force  of  Socioly 
in  choosing  the  road  it  is  to  follow.  No ;  it  enjoins,  it  uonstnin^ 
it  iin|>oee8,  or,  if  it  cannot  do  that,  it  counsels  ;  like  a  natiinO  |»lii- 
losophei-  who  should  say  to  the  stone,  "  Thou  art  not  sujtpfirt<*d ;  I 
order  thee  to  fall,  or  at  least  I  advise  it"  It  is  ujwn  this  footing 
that  M-  Prtiz  has  said  that  "  the  design  of  political  economy  in  to 
render  easy  circumstances  as  general  as  posaible," — a  dcHnition 
which  has  Ijoen  welcomed  with  great  favour  by  the  SocialigtA, 
because  it  opens  a  door  to  every  Utopia,  and  leads  to  artificial  regu- 
lation. What  should  we  say  if  ML  Amgi)  were  U>  open  his  c^uree 
in  tliis  way,  "  Tl»e  object  of  astronomy  is  ti5  render  gravitation  m 
general  as  po.ssible"?  It  is  true  that  men  are  animai4?d  beingi; 
indued  with  volition,  and  actii»g  under  the  influenw*  of  frcp  wUl 
But  there  also  resides  in  them  an  internal  force,  a  sort  of  grft\itJi- 
tion:  and  the  ([uestion  is  Ut  know  towanls  what  they  gravitate.  If 
it  he  fatally,  inevitably,  towards  evil,  there  ia  no  remedy,  and 
assuredly  tiie  remo<iy  \vill  not  come  t^i  us  from  a  publicist  subject 
like  uthi-r  men  to  tlie  common  tendency.  If  it  be  towards  gixid, 
here  we  have  the  motive  force  already  fo»md ;  science  has  no  need  to 
sulwtitute  for  it  constraint  or  advice.     Its  port  is  to  enl'  "  ir 

free  will,  to  display  eflects  as  tlowing  from  cAUses,  wt  i  -.^d 

that,  under  the  influence  of  truth,  *'  ease  and  material  prosperit^r 
tend  to  become  as  general  as  possible." 

Pi-actically,  the  doitrine  wliiuh  would  place  the  motive  force  of 
society,  not  in  mankind  at  large,  nor  in  iheir  peculiar  organization, 
but  in  legislators  and  governments,  is  attended  with  con  .* 

8tiU  nmre  deplorable.     It  t^inds  to  diiiw  down  n\xtu  d,  ,;.s 

a  crushing  resi>onsibility,  from  wliich  they  never  recover.  If  tiiere 
are  sulferings,  it  is  t!ie  fault  of  Government ;  if  there  are  poor,  il  is 
the  fault  of  Onvemment.  Is  not  Government  the  prime  mover? 
If  the   miuuspring   is  l«d  or  inoperative,  break  it,  and  chooM 
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another.  Or  else  they  lay  tlic  Manje  on  science  itself;  and  in 
our  days  we  have  it  repeated  (ul  navscam  that  "  all  social  suffer- 
ings are  inijmtahle  to  political  economy."  •  Why  not,  when 
Political  Kcouomy  presents  hereelf  as  having  for  design  to  realize 
the  happiness  of  men  without  their  co-operation  ?  When  stich 
notions  prevail,  tlie  last  thini^  men  take  it  into  their  heads  to 
do  is  to  turn  their  rc.^arfls  upon  themselves,  and  inquire  whether 
the  true  cause  of  their  aufferings  is  not  their  own  ij^orance  and 
iiijusticc ;  their  ignorance  which  brings  them  under  the  discipline 
of  Responsibility,  and  their  injustice  which  draws  down  upon 
them  the  reaction  of  Solidarity.  How  should  mankiml  ever 
dream  of  seeking  in  their  errors  the  cause  of  their  sufferings 
when  the  human  race  is  persuiwled  that  it  is  inert  by  nature, 
and  that  the  principle  of  all  activity,  cousequeutly  of  all  re- 
sponsibility, is  external,  and  resides  in  the  will  of  the  lawgiver 
and  the  governing  power  ? 

Wore  1  culled  ui>on  to  mark  the  feature  which  distinguishes 
Socialism  from  Political  Economy,  I  sliould  find  it  here.  Socialism 
boftst«  of  a  vast  numlter  of  sects.  Each  sect  has  its  Utopia,  and 
far  are  they  from  any  mutual  understanding,  that  they  declare 
linst  each  other  war  to  the  knife.  The  atdUr  $ocUii  organin^  of 
M.  Blanc,  and  the  nn-archk  of  M.  Proudhon, — the  association  of 
Fourier,  and  the  comimmismc  of  M.  Cabct, — are  as  different  from 
each  other  as  night  is  from  day.  Wliy  do  those  sectoi'ian  leaders, 
then,  range  themselves  under  the  common  denomination  of  Socialists, 
and  what  is  the  liond  which  unites  them  against  natural  or  provi- 
dcutiid  sfjciety  ?  They  have  no  other  hotul  than  this,  ffiri/  nil  rrpn- 
diaic  fuUnrtil  socirhf.  What  they  wish  is  an  artificial  society  spring- 
ing ready  nmde  from  the  brain  of  the  inventor.  No  doubt,  each  of 
tliem  ^\ishe5  U)  Iw  tlu^  .lupikr  ftf  this  Minerva — no  doubt  each  of 
them  hugs  his  uwu  contrivance,  and  cbeams  of  liia  own  s^icial  order. 
But  they  have  this  in  common,  that  they  recognise  in  humanity 
neither  the  motive  force,  which  urges  uuinkind  on  to  gor)d,  nor  the 
{■rUrratici  force,  which  delivers  them  from  evil.  They  fight  among 
themselves  as  to  what  form  they  are  to  mould  the  human  clay 
into,  but  they  are  all  tigived  that  humanity  is  clay  to  b«'  moulded. 
Humanity  is  not  in  theirii^'es  a  livinj^  hi^innonious  l»eing,  that  God 

■  "  ToTerty  in  the  fruit  of  I'oUtical  CiX)i]oiny.  .  .  .  Political  Ecannmy  rcqaiivs 
Hcjith  to  uumo  tn  it«  nUI  ;  .  .  .  it  is  the  theory  DfiiistAbiHty  aiifl  theft."  — PicuunHnx. 
t\iHtradiHion»  KconamiqvtMt  t-  ati.  p.  214.  "  If  tin'  jMtoplp  want  ItrcAil,  .  .  -  ii  is  the 
fault  of  PoliticAl  Eonnoiny."— /fcW. 
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hiinself  Ims  provitled  witli  ]iri>>;resf*ive  and  aelf-?n 

but  ratliLT  a  mass  of  iuurl  mailer  wkicli  has  been  v 

to  import  U)  it  sentimuiit  aud  life ;  it  is  not  a  subject  to  be  atudied, 

but  a  subject  to  be  experimented  on. 

rolitical  Economy,  on  the  other  hand,  after  li&ving  clearly  shown 
that  there  are  in  eacli  man  forces  of  imyulso  and  repulsion,  the 
ag^gato  of  which  constitutes  the  aacial  impellont,  and  after 
lieing  convince<i  that  tliis  motive  torce  tends  towards  good,  iwvcr 
dreams  of  annihilating  it  in  order  to  su1>stitute  another  of  its  own 
creation,  but  studies  the  varied  and  complicated  social  phenomeoi 
to  which  it  gives  birth. 

Is  this  to  say  that  Political  Koonomr  is  as  much  a  stranger  to 
social  progress,  as  astronomy  is  to  the  motion  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  ?  Certainly  not.  Political  Economy  has  to  <io  with  beings 
which  are  intelligent  and  free, — and,  iis  such,  let  us  never  fotg*it, 
fivibject  to  error.  Tlieir  tendency  is  towaixlfi  gooil ;  bnt  they  mar 
err.  Science,  then,  interferes  \Lsefnlly.  not  to  create  causes  and 
effects,  not  to  change  the  tendencies  of  man,  not  to  subject  Iiim 
to  organizations,  to  injunctions,  or  even  ti»  afUice»  but  to  point  out 
to  him  the  good  and  the  evil  which  result  from  his  detemiinations. 

Political  Economy  is  thus  quite  a  science  of  obsen'atiou  and 
exposition.  She  does  not  say  to  men,  "  1  enjoin  yuu,  I  cuunsel 
you,  not  to  go  too  near  the  fire ; "  she  does  not  say,  "  I  have 
invented  a  social  organization ;  the  gods  have  taught  me  insti- 
tutions which  will  keep  you  at  a  respectful  distanc^i  from  the 
fire."  No,  Political  Economy  only  shows  men  cleai-ly  that  fire 
will  bum  them,  proclaims  it,  proves  it,  and  does  the  same  thing 
as  regards  all  other  social  or  moral  phenomena,  convinced  UiOt 
this  is  enough.    Tlie  repugnance  to  die  by  fire  is  considered  as 

primordial  pro-existent  fact,  which  Political  Economy  has 

caLed.  and  which  she  cannot  alt-or  or  cliange. 

Economists  cannot  be  always  at  one ;  but  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
their  differences  are  quite  of  another  kind  from  tlioae  which  di^^de 
the  Socialists.  Two  men  who  devote  tlieir  whole  attention  to 
ol)3cr\'e  one  aud  the  same  ]>henomenon  and  its  efl'ects — rent,  for 
exanii>lG,  exchange,  competition — may  not  arrive  at  the  same 
oonclusiDU,  and  tliis  proves  notliiug  more  than  that  one  of  the 
two  has  observed  the  phenomenon  iimcetirately  or  imperfectly. 
It  is  an  operation  to  be  repented.  With  the  aid  of  other  ob- 
servei-s,  the  probability  is  that  truth  in  the  end  will  be  dis- 
covered.   It  is  for  this  reason,  that  if  each  economist  were,  likv 
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each  astronomer,  to  make  himself  fully  acquainted  with  what 
his  predecessors  have  done,  as  far  as  they  have  gone,  the  science 
would  be  progressive,  and  for  that  reason  more  and  more  useful, 
rectifying  constantly  observations  inaccurately  made,  and  adding 
indefinitely  new  observations  to  those  which  had  been  made 
before. 

But  the  Socialists, — each  pursuing  his  own  road,  and  coining 
artificial  combinations  in  the  mint  of  his  own  brain, — may  pur- 
sue their  inquiries  in  this  way  to  all  eternity  without  coming  to 
any  common  understanding,  and  without  the  labours  of  one  aid- 
ing to  any  extent  the  labours  of  another.  Say  profited  by  the 
labours  of  Adam  Smith ;  Rossi  by  those  of  Say ;  Blanqui  and 
Joseph  Gamier  by  those  of  all  their  predecessors.  But  Plato,  Sir 
Thomas  More,  Harrington,  Fen^lon,  Fourier,  might  amuse  them- 
selves with  organizing  according  to  their  own  fancy  a  Republic, 
an  Utopia,  an  Oceana,  a  Salente,  a  Phalanst^re,  and  no  one  would 
ever  discover  the  slightest  affinity  between  their  chimerical  crea- 
tions. These  dreamers  spin  all  out  of  their  own  imaginations,  men 
as  well  as  things.  They  invent  a  social  order  without  respect  to 
the  human  heart,  and  then  they  invent  a  human  heart  to  suit 
their  social  order 


XXIIL 
EXISTENCE  OF  EVIL. 


In  these  last  days  science  has  retrograded  and  been  driven  back. 
It  has  been  bent  and  twisted  under  the  obligation  imposed  upon  it, 
if  I  may  so  speak,  of  denying  the  existence  of  Evil  under  pain  of 
being  con\acted  of  denying  the  existence  of  God. 

Writers  whose  business  it  is  to  display  exquisite  sensibility,  un- 
bounded philanthropy,  and  imrivalled  devotion  to  religion,  have  got 
into  the  way  of  saying,  "  Evil  cannot  enter  into  the  providential 
plan.  Suffering  is  no  ordinance  of  God  and  nature,  but  comes 
from  human  institutions." 

As  this  doctrine  falls  in  with  the  passions  that  they  desire  to 
cherish,  it  soon  becomes  popular.  Books  and  journals  have  been 
filled  with  declamations  against  society.  Science  is  no  longer  per- 
mitted to  study  facta  impartially.  Whoever  dares  to  warn  men 
that  a  certain  vice,  a  certain  habit,  leads  necessarily  to  certain 
hurtful  consequences,  is  marked  down  as  a  man  destitute  of  human 
feelings,  without  religion,  an  Atheist,  a  Malthusian,  an  Economist 

Socialism  has  carried  its  folly  so  far  as  to  announce  the  termina- 
tion of  all  social  suffering,  but  not  of  all  individual  suffering.  It 
has  not  ventured  to  predict  that  a  day  will  come  when  man  vnM 
no  longer  suffer,  grow  old,  and  die. 

Now,  I  would  ask,  is  it  easier  to  reconcile  with  the  infinite 
goodness  of  God,  evil  which  assails  individually  every  man  who 
comes  into  the  world,  than  evil  which  is  extended  over  society  at 
large  ?  And  then  is  it  not  a  contradiction  so  transparent  as  to  be 
puerile,  to  deny  the  existence  of  suffering  in  the  masses,  when  we 
admit  its  existence  in  individuals  ? 

Man  suffers,  and  will  always  suffer.  Society,  then,  also  suffers, 
and  will  always  suffer.  Tliose  who  address  mankind  should  have 
the  coiu*age  to  tell  them  this.  Humanity  is  not  a  fine  lady,  w^ith 
delicate  nerves,  and   an   irritable  temperament,  from  whom  we 
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must  conceal  t!ic  coming  at*>nn,  mor<j  espt'cially  wliou  to  foresee  it 
is  th«  ouly  way  Li)  eusure  our  ^ettinj;  out  oi"  it  Hafely.  Iii  this 
respect,  all  the  IkhjIjs  with  which  Fmuce  has  Ijcen  iiiimilatcd.  from 
Sismontii  and  Buret  dowiiwan.l3,  appear  to  uic  to  be  waiitiuj»  iu 
virility.  Tbcir  autliors  dare  not  tell  the  truth  ;  nay,  they  dare  not 
iavestigate  it,  for  fear  of  discovering  tliat  absolute  poverty  is.  the 
BRsary  startinp-iM)int  of  tlic  luunan  nice,  and  tliat,  consequently, 
^Jft  far  are  wc  from  being  iu  a  fmsilinri  Lo  attribute  that  iKjverty 
to  the  social  order,  it  in  to  the  social  order  that  we  must  atlributo 
nl!  the  triuniphH  which  we  have  already  acbicvwl  over  our  original 
destitution.  But,  then,  after  such  an  avowid,  they  could  no  longer 
constitute  themselves  tribunes  of  the  people,  and  the  avengers  of 
the  masses  op]>reaae<l  by  civilisation. 

Aft<;r  all,  scieuce  merely  esUiblishes,  combines,  and  deduces 
facts ;  she  doos  not  create  them  ;  she  does  not  pnxluce  thum,  nor 
is  she  responsible  for  them.  Is  it  not  strange  that  men  sliould 
have  gone  the  length  of  announcing  and  disseminating  the  paradox, 
that  if  mankjjid  suftVr,  their  sufferings  are  due  to  Political  E<'onomy  t 
Thus,  oftor  being  blamed  for  investigating  the  sufferings  of  society. 
Volitical  Economy  is  accused  of  engendering  tliose  sufferings  by 
that  samu  investigation. 

I  assert  that  science  can  do  nothing  more  than  observe  and 
establish  facts.  lVive  to  us  tltat  humanity,  instead  of  being  i>ro- 
gressive,  is  retn»gri(de ;  and  thnt  iiievitalile  nnil  insurmountable 
laws  m-ge  maulcin<l  on  to  irreiucdiahle  deterioration.  Show  us 
B  that  the  law  of  Malthus  and  that  of  Iticardo  are  tntc  iu  their 
worst  and  most  pernicious  sfsnso,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  deny 
the  tymnny  of  capiuU,  or  the  incomiHitibility  between  machinery 

I  and  labour,  or  any  of  tlie  other  contradictory  alternatives  in  which 
C-hiiteaubriand  and  Tocquevillc  have  placed  the  hiuuan  race ;  then 
I  maintain  tliat  st-icnce  (uight  t/»  proclaim  this,  and  proclaim  it 
fUoud. 
■  Why  should  we  shut  our  eyes  to  a  gulf  which  is  gaping  before 
B?  I>o  we  require  the  naturalist  or  the  physiologist  to  reason 
upon  indiWdual  man.  on  the  assumption  that  his  organs  are  exempt 
||om  pain  or  not  liable  to  destruction  ?  I'uUhs  fji,  et  in  pufvfitm 
fewrferii ;  such  is  the  declaration  of  anaUjmicid  science  backed  by 
universal  experience.  No  doubt,  tliis  is  a  hard  truth  for  us  to 
receive — not  less  hard  than  the  contested  propositions  of  Malthus 
and  Ricardo.  But  are  we  for  this  re^ison  to  spare  tho  delicate 
sensibility  which  him  spning  up  all  at  once  among  our  modtixu. 
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puhlicistfi,  nnd  hiLS  given  existence  U)  ^  '  '  rn  ?  U  intHliial 
«ci(.MK:<:.  ftir  the  aiime  reason,  U>  atlinn  .1  .-.ly  tluil  wc  an* 

constantly  renewing  our  youth  and  are  immortal  ?  Or,  if  tocNlicnl 
flcienco  ratiiso  to  tft<Kip  ti»  Buch  juggling,  are  ve  to  fottm  at  the 
mniiUi,  imd  cr)'  uut,  as  has  been  dune  in  the  case  <if  tiic*  social 
scicyic^ — "  M*Miical  science  ndmite  tlie  existence  of  pun  and 
death ;  it  i^  misanthn^pical ;  it  \s  cruel ;  it  accuses  God  of  being 
malevolent  or  ytowerless  ;  it  is  impitms ;  it  is  otheiatical ;  nay,  nartre, 
it  creates  the  evil  the  existence  of  which  it  refuses  to  deny  "  i 

I  have  never  doubted  that  the  S(jcialist  schools  have  le<l  away 
many  generous  hearts  and  earuest  minds,  and  1  have  nu  wi&Ii  to 
humiliate  any  one.  But  the  jLcenural  character  of  Soci/ilism  is  vcr>' 
whimsical,  and  I  caitnot  hnljt  asking  myself  how  long  such  a  tifisof 
of  puerilities  can  continue  in  vogue. 

lu  Socialism  all  is  atVeotation. 

It  aflecls  scientitie  tonus  and  scientiiic  lun^^uage,  and  wf  Ttf<v^ 
seen  wlint  sort  of  science  it  teaches. 

In  it-s  writings,  it  aifecta  a  delicacy  of  uer^e  so  feminine  lu^  u*  U 
ujiaVtle  to  listen  to  a  tale  of  social  suflerings  ;  and  whiUt  it  has 
introduced  into  literature  tliis  insipid  and  mawkish  sensibility,  it 
has  estnhlishf^d  in  the  arts  a  taste  for  the  trivial  and  the  horrihle; 
in  ordinary  lii'e,  a  sort  of  scarecrow  fiiahion  in  dress,  aj>jK^aninc«, 
and  deportment — the  long  beard,  the  grim  and  sullen  countenance, 
tJie  vulgar  airs  of  a  villa^'e  Titan  or  Proraetlieus.  In  pr>litios 
(where  such  puerilities  are  less  innocent),  Socialism  has  intro- 
duced the  doctrine  of  energetic  means  of  transition^  the  vioh^nce  of 
revolutionary  practices,  life  and  materiiU  interests  sacrificed  «t  iiKUir 
to  what  is  ideal  and  chimerical  But  what  Socialism  aticcts,  abovf 
all.  13  a  certain  show  and  appearance  of  religion  !  'Hiis  is  only  one 
of  the  Socialist  tactics,  it  is  true — such  tactics  are  always  disgrace 
f ul  to  a  school  when  they  lead  to  hypocrisy. 

Tliese  Sociatista  are  peqietually  talking  to  us  of  Christ ;  but  I 
wotild  ask  them,  how  it  ia  that  while  tliey  acknowledge  that  Christ, 
tlie  innocent  par  nrcf^Unrr,  pi-ayed  in  Ilis  agony  tljat  "  the  cup 
miglit  pass  from  Him,"  adding,  "  Nevertheless,  not  my  will  but 
Thine  !«  done,"  they  sliould  think  it  strange  that  mankind  at 
lai-ge  should  be  called  upon  to  exercise  resignation  also. 

No  doubt,  liad  God  willed  it.  He  might  Imve  so  arrangt^l  Hi« 
almighty  plans  that  just  as  the  indindual  advances  towards  inevit- 
able death,  the  human  race  might  have  advanccil  t^j wants  inevitable 
destruction.     In  that  case,  we  should  have  had  uo  choice  Imt  to 
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submit,  and  science,  whether  she  liked  it  or  not,  must  have  admitted 
the  sombre  social  d^7u/dvu'nf,  just  as  she  now  admits  the  melan- 
choly individual  d^iwAmcnt. 

But  happily  it  is  not  so. 

Tliere  is  redemption  for  man,  and  for  humanity. 

The  one  is  indued  with  an  immortal  soul ;  the  other  wath  inde- 
finite perfectibility 


XXIV. 

PERFECTIBILITY. 


That  tlie  human  race  is  perfectible ;  that  it  progresses  towards 
higher  and  higher  level ;  that  its  wealth  is  increasing  and  becomii 
more  equalized ;  that  its  ideas  are  being  enlarged  and  purifiec 
that  its  errors,  and  the  oppressions  which  these  errors  support,  a: 
disappearing ;  that  its  knowledge  shines  with  brighter  and  bright 
effulgence ;  that  its  morality  is  impro>ing  ;  that  it  is  learning,  \ 
reason  or  by  experience,  in  the  domain  of  responsibility,  the  art 
earning  a  constantly  larger  amount  of  recompense,  and  a  coi 
stantly  smaller  amount  of  chastisement ;  that,  consequently,  evil 
continually  lessening,  and  good  continually  increasing  ; — these  a 
conclusions  which  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  when  we  scrutini 
the  natiu-e  of  man  and  that  intelligent  principle,  which  is  h 
essence,  which  was  breathed  into  him  with  the  breath  of  life,  ai 
warrants  the  scriptural  declaration  that  man  is  made  in  tl 
image  of  God. 

"We  know  too  well  that  man  is  not  a  perfect  being.  Were  1 
perfect,  he  would  not  reflect  a  vague  resemblance  of  God  ;  he  wou] 
be  God  liimself.  He  is  imperfect,  then, — subject  to  error  and  i 
suffering, — but,  on  the  other  hand,  were  he  stationary,  what  titi 
coiUd  he  have  to  claim  the  unspeakable  pri\dlege  of  bearing  in  hii 
self  the  image  of  a  perfect  being  ? 

Moreover,  if  intelligence,  which  is  the  faculty  of  comparing,  c 
judging,  of  rectifying  errors,  of  learning,  does  not  constitute  indi 
vidual  perfectibility,  what  can  constitute  it  ? 

And  if  the  union  of  all  individual  perfectibilities,  esjMiciall; 
among  beings  capable  of  communicating  to  each  other  their  acquisi 
tions,  does  not  afford  a  guarantee  for  collective  perfectibility,  w< 
must  renounce  all  philosophy  and  all  moral  and  political  science. 

What  constitutes  man's  perfectibility  is  his  intelligence,  or  th< 
'"«ulty  which  has  been  given  to  him  of  passing  from  error,  whici 
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is  the  parent  of  evil,  to  tnith,  which  is  the  generating  princijile  of 
good. 

It  ia  science  and  exi>erience  which  cause  man  to  abandon,  in 
his  mind,  error  for  truth,  and  afterwards,  in  his  conduct,  evil  for 
good ;  it  is  the  diflrovery  which  he  maken,  in  phenomena  and  in 
act8,  of  effects  which  he  had  not  susj»eotcd. 

Hut  to  enahle  hira  to  acquire  tliis  science,  he  must  have  an 
interest  in  actjuiring  it.  In  order  that  he  should  profit  by  this 
experience,  he  niiist  have  an  interest  in  profiting  by  it.  It  is  in 
tlie  law  of  responsibility,  then,  that  wc  must  search  for  the  means 
of  realizing  human  perfectibility. 

And  a.-*  wo  can  fonn  no  idea  of  responsibility  apart  from  liberty; 
as  acts  which  are  not  voluntary  can  aft'ord  neither  instruction  nor 
available  experience  ;  as  beings  ca|)able  of  being  improved  or  dete- 
rioriited  by  the  exclusive  action  of  external  cAuses  without  the  par- 
ticipation of  choice,  reHectitm,  or  free  will  {aUhough  this  happens 
in  the  case  of  unconscious  organized  matter),  cotild  not  be  called 
perfectible,  in  the  moral  acceptation  of  the  woni,  we  must  conclude 
that  lil)erty  is  the  very  essence  of  progress.  To  imptur  man's 
lihert)'  is  not  only  to  hurt  and  degrade  him ;  it  is  tn  change  his 
nature ;  it  is  (in  the  measure  and  proportion  in  which  such  oppres- 
sion is  exerciised)  to  render  him  incapable  of  improvement ;  it  is 
to  despoil  him  of  his  resemblance  to  the  Creator  ;  it  is  to  dim  and 
deaden  in  his  noble  nature  that  vital  spark  which  glowed  there 
from  the  l>eginning. 

But  in  thus  pnx:Iainiing  aloud  our  fixed  and  unalterable  belief  in 
human  perfectibility,  and  in  progress,  which  is  necessary  in  every 
sense,  and  which,  by  a  man'elloua  correspondence,  ia  as  much  more 
active  in  one  direction  as  it  is  more  active  in  till  others,  we  must 
not  l>e  regarded  as  indulging  in  Utopiauism,  or  bu  considered  as 
optimists,  iKjlieWng  "all  to  l)e  for  the  l^est,  in  the  l»est  of  worlds." 
and  expecting  the  immediate  arrival  of  the  millennium. 

Alas!  when  we  txmi  our  regards  on  the  world  as  it  is,  and  see 
around  us  the  enormous  amount  of  mu<l  and  meanness,  suffering 
and  complaint,  \ice  and  crime,  which  still  exist, — when  we  reflect 
on  the  moral  action  exerted  on  society  by  the  classes  who  ought  to 
point  out  to  the  lagging  midtitude  the  way  to  the  New  Jerusalem, 
— when  we  ask  ourselves  what  use  the  rich  make  of  their  fortune, 
tiie  |»oets  (tf  their  genius,  philosophers  of  their  scientific  lucubrations, 
journalists  of  the  ministry  with  which  they  are  invested,  high  func- 
tionaries, ministers  of  state,  rejireaentativea  of  tU«  y^^m^^^^'*-^'^^  *^ 
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thf  power  wiiuii  tali:  luia  |'lll**e<l  in  t* 

rftVfiUuidnH  likf  tlial  whjoli  hoa  r*'  -       .     ^ 

which  ouch  niau  s^f^ms  to  t)e  in  search  of  wbat  mtist  in 

run   prove  fntnl  to  himself  mid  to  -     ' 

cu})iility  in  all  sbupus  an  J  among  ul 

of  the  intereats  of  others  to  our  o^m  aelHah  interest,  anlj 

fntum  Ui  the  jirvsent, — whon  wo  Roe  that  ' 

iu(jviii;y;  8priii|^  i)f  the  huiutui  ructi,  iiersuniil 

its  apjieamuce  only  in  luanifestalions  the  most  inateiia) 

most  improvident, — when  we  «erj  th<!  working  cln- 

hy  the  f^ai-oHiiiam  of  public  functionaries,  rise  up 

convulsions,  not  o^iust   Litis   witheriiig  pamsilism.   hut 

wealth  lef^itiinalely  nctiniatl,  that  is  to  say,  ftpiiiiAt  ** 

lueut  of  their  own  delivenuice  and  the  principle  i»f  I! 

ftud  foi-co, — whiMi  such  specUu-des  piesetii  theuist^Ives  to  iis 

aides,  we  jict  afraid  of  ourselvca,  we  tremble  fur  our  faith  in 

jMirfectibility,  the  light  would  seem  t«)  waver,  and  \m  r»ii  the 

extinction,  leaving  us  in  thy  fearful  daikiu'ss  of  V  f\. 

But  no — there  ia   uo  ground  for  despair.      \\ ^,cr 

impressioiLs  wliicli  too  recent  eirciunstauces  have  mode  tit 
humanity  still  moves  onward.     Wlrnt  cunstis  the  illusion 
we  moasmt;  the  lile  of  uuLioua  by  the  short  span  oi*  »iur  owni 
vidual  lives ;  and  because  a  few  years  are  a  lonji;  |>eHod  for 
iuiitgine  them  also  a  long  jH'riud  for  lht*ni.    But  even    > 
inadeij[ual«  measure,  the  progresH  of  society  on  ull  siU- 
I  need  scarcely  renund  you  of  the  nmrvels  which  have  alrenidi 
accomjilinhed  in  what  concerns  materia]      '       '     i-i*,  the  imu 
salubrity  of  towns,  and  in  the  moms  of  i  a  uxul  cot 

cation,  eta 

In  a  jOTlitical  point  of  vieu.  lias  the  French  i  n 

experience  ?    Wio  dares  affirm  that  had  all  the  d; 
which  we  have  just  passed  present+^d  themselves  huh  a  centui 
or  sooner,  France  would  have  overcome  thorn  with  as  much  al 
prudence,  and  wisdom,  and  with  so  few  sacriUces  1     I  write 
lines  in  a  coimtry  which  has  Umu  fertile  in  revolutions, 
used  to  have  a  rising  eveiy  five  years,  and  at  each  rising  <»ntf ! 
her  citizens  robbed  and  murdured  the  nUier  half.     Had  we  od 
little  more  imagination— not  that  wliich  eremites,  invent*,  aai 
aumes  facts,  but  that  wliich  recalls  them  and  t»rings  thfir' 
we  should  be  more  just  to  our  times  and  to  our  con' 
Wlmt  remains  true,  and  it  is  n  tnith  which  no  one  can  knuw 
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ter  tlmn  an  Ecttuotuist,  is  this,  that  human  progress,  especially  in 
its  dawn,  is  excessively  slow,  so  very  slow  as  to  give  rise  to  despair 
in  the  heart  of  the  pliilanthropist 

Men  whose  genivw  invests  them  with  the  jwwer  of  the  press 
ought,  it  seeins  U^  me.  to  reganl  things  more  nearly,  before  scatter- 
ing amidst  the  social  fermentation  discouraging  spocuUtious  which 
imply  for  humanity  the  alternative  of  two  modes  of  degradation, 

Wc  have  alrewiy  seen  some  examples  of  this,  when  treating  of 
I»op\dfttiou,  of  rent,  of  machinery,  of  the  division  of  iuheritanco, 
etc. 

Here  is  another,  taken  from  M.  de  ChAteanbriand,  who  merely 
formulates  a  fashionable  conventionalism :  "  The  corruption  of 
morals  aud  the  civilisation  of  nations  march  abreast.  If  the  last 
present  means  of  liberty,  the  first  is  an  inexhaustible  source  of 
slavery." 

It  is  beyond  doubt  that  civilisation  presents  means  of  lilwrty. 
and  it  is  equally  Vieyond  doubt  that  corruption  is  a  source  of  slavery. 
That  which  is  doubtful,  more  than  doubtful, — and  what  for  my  own 
part  I  deny  solemnly  and  formally, — is  this,  that  civilisation  and 
corruption  march  abreast  If  it  were  so,  a  fatal  equilibrium  would 
be  esttibliahed  Ijetween  the  mcnns  oflibcHy  aud  /A-tf  soKrw*  of  slavery; 
and  immobility  would  be  the  fate  of  the  human  race. 

There  cnnnot,  moreover,  enter  int<»  the  human  heart  a  thought 
more  melancholy,  more  discoimiging,  more  desolating,  a  tliought 
mor<i  Htted  to  urge  us  to  desjKiir,  to  irreligion,  M  impiety,  to  blas- 
phemy, tliau  this,  that  every  human  Iveing,  whether  he  wiUs  it  or 
not,  whether  he  douhta  it  or  not,  proceeds  on  the  road  of  civilisa- 
tion— ajid  civilisation  is  corruption '. 

Then,  if  all  civilisation  be  corruption,  wherein  consist  its  advau- 
tjiges  ?  It  is  imijctssihle  to  pretend  that  civilisation  is  unattended 
with  moral,  intellectual,  and  material  advantages,  for  then  it  would 
cease  to  be  civilisation.  As  ChtitGaubriand  employs  the  t«nn. 
tnnlisation  signifies  material  progress,  an  increase  of  population,  of 
wealth,  of  prosperity,  the  developmetit  of  iutelligeurc,  the  advance- 
ment of  the  sciences ;  and  all  these  steps  of  progress  imply, 
according  U»  him,  a  corres|ionding  retrogression  of  the  moral  senRe, 

This  were  enuvigh  to  tempt  men  to  a  wholesale  suicide ;  for  I 
repeat  that  material  and  intellectual  progress  is  not  of  our  pre- 
jiaration  and  orrlination.  tiod  himself  ha^  decreed  it,  in  giving  us 
exj>ansible  ilesires  and  imprftvahle  faculties.  We  are  urged  on  to 
it  without  wishing  it,  without  knowing  it. — Chdtcaubriand,  and  his 
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equals,  if  he  has  any,  more  than  any  one  else.  And  this 
gress  is  to  sink  us  deeper  and  deeper  into  immorality  and  sla 
by  means  of  corruption  ! 

I  thought  at  first  that  Chateaubriand  had  let  slip  an  ungm 
phrase,  as  poets  frequently  do,  without  examining  it  too  narr 
With  that  class  of  writers,  sound  sometimes  runs  away 
sense.  Provided  the  antithesis  is  symmetrical,  what  matt< 
that  the  thought  be  false  or  objectionable  ?  Provided  the  meti 
produces  its  intended  effect,  that  it  has  an  air  of  inspiratioi 
depth,  that  it  secures  the  applause  of  the  public,  and  enable 
author  to  pass  for  an  oracle,  of  what  importance  are  exactitud( 
truth? 

I  had  thought,  then,  that  Ch&teaubriand,  giving  way  to  a 
mentary  excess  of  misanthropy,  had  allowed  himself  to  form 
a  conventionalism,  a  vulgarism  dragged  from  the  kenneL  "  ( 
isation  and  corruption  march  abreast,"  is  a  phrase  that  has 
repeated  since  the  days  of  Heraclitus,  but  it  is  not  more  trc 
that  accoimt. 

At  a  distance  of  several  years,  however,  the  same  great  v 
has  reproduced  the  same  thought,  and  in  a  more  didactic  i 
which  shows  that  it  expressed  his  deliberate  opinioa  It  is  p 
to  combat  it,  not  because  it  comes  from  Ch&teaubriand,  but  be 
it  has  got  abroad,  and  so  generally  prevails. 

"  The  material  condition  is  ameliorated,"  he  says,  "  intelle 
progress  advances,  and  nations,  in  place  of  profiting,  decay, 
is  the  explanation  of  the  decay  of  society  and  the  growth  o 
individual.  Had  the  moral  sense  been  developed  in  proporti 
the  development  of  intelligence,  there  would  have  been  a  co' 
weight,  and  the  human  race  would  have  grown  greater  wii 
danger.  But  it  is  just  the  contrary  which  happens.  The  pe 
tion  of  good  and  evil  is  obsciu^ed  in  proportion  as  intelligeii 
enlightened ;  conscience  becomes  narrowed  in  proportion  as 
are  enlarged." — M^moires  cCOtdre-Tomhe,  voL  xi 
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WITH  RELIGION. 

A  I'UKNOMEXON  is  always  found  placed  between  two  other  pheno- 
mena, one  of  which  is  its  cfficitnt,  and  the  other  its  jiiial  cause ; 
and  science  has  not  done  with  that  phcuoiuenuu  as  long  as  eitlier 
of  these  relatioua  remains  undeveloped 

Tlie  human  mind  generally  begins.  I  think,  with  the  discovery 
(if  final  causea,  Ijecauso  they  ai-e  more  immediately  intereatiug  to 
\m.  Ko  species  of  knowledge,  besides,  leads  us  with  more  force 
towards  reli^ous  ideas,  or  is  more  fitted  to  make  us  feel  iu  all  the 
fibres  of  our  heart  a  lively  sense  of  gratitude  for  the  inexhaustible 
goodness  of  God. 

Habit,  it  is  trac,  lias  so  familiarized  us  with  a  >^reat  number  uf 
these  providentiai  miUtUiwis,  that  we  eujoy  them  witliuut  thought 
"We  see,  and  we  hear,  without  thinking  of  the  ingenious  mechanism 
of  the  eye  and  of  Uie  ear.  The  sun,  the  dew.  the  rain,  la\'ish  upon 
us  their  useful  effects,  or  their  gentle  sensatiuns,  without  nwidcening 
our  surprise  or  our  gratitude.  Tliiit  is  solely  owing  to  the  con- 
tinued actiou  upon  us  of  these  admirable  phenomena  Fur  let  a 
final  cause,  although  comparatively  insignificant,  come  to  lie  dis- 
closed to  us  for  llie  fu-st  time,  let  the  Iwtanist  explain  to  us  why 
this  plant  aflects  such  or  such  a  form,  or  why  that  other  is  chithed 
in  such  or  such  a  colour,  we  immediately  feel  in  our  heart  tlie  un- 
speakable encliantment  with  which  new  proofs  of  the  power,  the 
gooduess,  and  tlie  wistlom  of  God  never  fail  to  penetrate  us. 

The  region  of  fiiuil  intentions,  then,  is  for  man's  imagination  qa 
an  atmosphere  imprt^gnated  with  religious  ideas. 

Rut  after  we  have  perceived,  or  bad  a  glimpse  of  the  phenome- 

*  The  author  has  luifortuiutcly  left  itolhibg  oit  the  flabjoct  or  UioiM  intimilifil 
chupteni,  except  an  Introdnctioo  to  tbo  chAjitor  which  foOmre.  —  Emtob. 
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noil  ill  ilua  asi\tcct,  wa  have  still  to  study  it  in  another  relation. 
that  is  to  say,  t*>  seek  fur  its  efticioot  cftuse. 

It  IB  strange,  but  it  sometimes  happens,  that  after  having  ob- 
tained the  full  knowledge  nl"  that  pause,  we  find  that  it  cajries  wiiii 
Jt  80  necessarily  (he  effect  wliii'li  we  hud  aduiin-d  nt  first,  that  we 
refuse  to  recognise  in  it  longer  the  character  of  a  final  cause ;  and 
we  say :  "  I  was  very  simple  to  believe  tliat  God  had  provided  such 
an  arrangement  with  such  a  design ;  I  see  ni»w  that  the  cau«u 
which  I  have  diseovered  iK'ing  given  (and  it  is  inevitable),  this 
arrangement  must  follow  necessarily,  apart  from  any  pretended 
providential  intention." 

It  is  thus  that  defecLive  and  su{>erficial  science,  with  its  scalpel 
and  its  analyses,  comes  sometimes  to  destroy  in  our  souls  the  reli- 
gious sentiment  U.t  which  the  simple  aspect  of  nature  had  given 
rise. 

Tills  is  tlic  case  frcqueixtly  with  the  anati>mist  and  the  astrun- 
omer.  AVliai  a  strange  thing  it  is,  exclaims  the  ignorant  man, 
that  when  an  extraneous  substance  penetrates  into  a  tissue,  where 
its  presence  does  great  injury,  an  inflammation  and  a  suppuration 
take  pla*.^e,  which  tend  to  expel  it!  No,  says  the  auaiomist,  there 
is  uoihijig  intentional  in  that  expulsiun.  It  is  a  neceMar^  effect  of 
the  suppuration  ;  and  the  suppuration  itself  is  a  jieeessarif  eiTeet  of 
the  presence  of  an  extraneous  substance  in  our  tissues.  If  you  wish 
it,  I  shall  explain  to  you  the  mechanism,  and  you  will  acknowledge 
yourself  that  the  effect  follows  the  cause,  but  that  the  cauae  has 
not  been  arranged  intentionally  to  produce  that  effect,  since  it  I9 
itaelf  the  necessary  effect  of  an  anterior  cause. 

How  I  admire,  says  the  ignorant  man,  the  foresight  of  God  wlui 
has  willed  that  the  ruin  should  not  descend  on  the  soil  in  a  sheet, 
but  should  fall  in  drops,  as  if  it  came  from  the  gimlener's  waterinj!- 
pot !  Were  it  not  so,  vegetation  wouUi  be  impussildo.  You  ilirow 
away  your  admiration,  answers  the  learned  naturalist ;  the  clouiJ 
is  not  a  sheet  of  water;  if  it  wei-e,  it  could  not  be  supported  by  the 
atmosphere.  It  is  a  collodion  of  microscopic  vesicles,  or  minute 
bladders  like  soainbubbles.  Wlien  their  density  increases,  or  when 
they  burst  by  eompression,  these  thou-nands  of  millions  of  infini- 
tesimal droi>s  fidl,  growing  larger  in  their  d<*scent  by  the  vajMjur  of 
the  water  which  they  precipitate,  etc.  If  vegetation  is  bene(iu*d 
in  ctinseiiueucH,  it  is  bv  accident ;  but  we  must  not  tliink  that  the 
Creator  amuses  himself  in  sending  us  down  water  through  the 
sieve  of  a  monster  watering-pot. 
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Iguomnco,  wo  must  confess,  very  often  imjinrts  a  certain  plausi- 
bility to  science,  when  tliu  conuexiou  of  causes  and  effet'ta  is  re- 
^rded  in  this  way.  hy  attributing  a  pbenomcuou  to  a  tinal  inten- 
tion which  (l(»t;8  nnt  exist,  and  which  is  dissipated  befure  the  light 
of  superior  knowledge. 

Thus,  in  former  days,  liefore  men  liad  any  knowledge  of  electri- 
city, tht*y  were  frighu^nwl  by  the  noiae  of  thunder,  being  able  to 
recognise  in  that  astounding  voice,  bellowing  nuiid  the  storm, 
nothing  less  than  a  manifestation  of  Div'ine  wrath.  This  is  au  asso- 
ciation of  ideas  which,  like  many  others,  has  disappeared  before  the 
progress  of  physical  science.  Man  is  so  constituted,  that  when  a 
]>heuomeuon  affects  him,  he  searches  for  the  caiiao  of  it;  and  if  be 
find.s  out  that  cause,  he  gives  it  a  name.  Tlien  he  sets  hiuisdf  to 
linH  out  the  cause  of  that  cause,  and  so  lie  goes  cm  trntil  he  can 
mount  no  liighcr,  when  he  stops,  and  exclaims,  "  It  is  God;  ii  u 
tJfj'  u*Ul  of  God,"  This  is  his  idtirna  rtttio.  He  is  an"ested.  how- 
cN'er,  only  for  the  moment.  Science  advances,  and  soon  this 
second,  thinl,  or  fourth  cause,  which  bod  remiiined  uiiperceived,  is 
revealed  to  bis  eyes.  Tlicn  science  says,  Tliis  effect  is  not  due.  as 
we  believe<l,  to  the  immediate  Mill  of  God,  but  to  that  natuml 
cause  which  I  have  just  discovered.  And  man,  after  having  taken 
]H)Ssessiou  of  this  discovery,  after  having  gained  this  step  in  the 
region  of  science,  finds  himself,  ao  to  speak,  one  step  farther 
removed  frtun  the  regiiin  \A'  Faith,  and  ag;un  asks,  Wliat  is  the 
cause  of  that  cause  ?  And  not  finding  it,  he  persists  in  the  ever- 
recurring  explanation,  "  It  is  the  will  of  God."  And  so  lie  proccetia 
nnwarils  for  indefinite  ages,  through  a  countless  succession  of  sci- 
entific revelations  and  exercises  of  faith. 

This  procedure  on  the  part  of  mankind  mu.st  appear  to  super- 
ficial minds  to  he  destructive  of  everj'  religious  idea ;  for  is  the 
i-esult  of  it  not  this,  that  as  science  advances,  Gtxl  recedes  f  Do 
we  not  see  cleai-ly  that  the  domain  of  final  intentions  is  nai-rowetl 
in  ]>roportion  as  the  domain  of  natural  causes  is  enlarged  ? 

I'nhappy  art*  Llity  who  give  to  this  fine  problem  so  narrow  a 
solution.  No,  it  is  not  true  that  as  science  adviuiceji,  the  idea  of 
Oud  recedes.  Ou  the  contrary,  what  is  true  is  that,  ns  our  intel- 
ligcm^e  increases,  this  idea  is  enlarged,  and  broadened,  and  elevated. 
"VVlien  we  discover  a  mitmal  cause  for  what  we  bad  imagined  an 
immediate,  spontaneous,  superuutnrol  act  of  the  Divine  will,  are 
we  to  conclude  that  that  wUl  is  absent  or  indifferent  i  No,  indeed; 
all  that  it  pro\'e8  is,  that  that  vnH  acts  by  processes  different  tviva. 
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those  which  it  had  pleased  us  to  imagine.  All  that  it  proves  is, 
that  the  phenomenon  which  we  r^arded  as  an  accident  in  creation 
occupies  its  place  in  the  universal  frame ;  and  that  everything,  even 
the  most  special  effects,  have  been  foreseen  from  £ill  eternity  by  the 
divine  prescience.  What !  is  the  idea  which  we  form  of  the  power 
of  God  lessened  when  we  come  to  see  that  each  of  the  countless 
results  which  we  discover,  or  which  escape  our  investigations,  not 
only  has  its  natural  cause,  but  is  bound  up  in  an  infinite  circle  of 
causes ;  so  that  there  is  not  a  detail  of  movement,  of  force,  of  form, 
of  life,  which  is  not  the  product  of  the  great  whole,  or  which  can 
be  explained  apart  from  that  whole. 

But  why  this  dissertation,  which  is  foreign,  as  it  would  seem,  to 
the  main  object  of  our  inquiries  ?  The  phenomena  of  the  social 
economy  have  likewise  their  efficient  cause,  and  their  providential 
intention.  In  this  department,  as  in  natural  science,  as  in  anatomy, 
or  in  astronomy,  men  have  frequently  denied  the  final  cause  pre- 
cisely because  the  efficient  cause  assumes  the  character  of  an 
absolute  necessity. 

The  social  world  abounds  in  harmonies,  of  which  we  can  form  no 
adequate  or  complete  conception  until  the  mind  has  remounted  to 
causes,  in  order  to  seek  their  explanation,  and  descended  to  efiects. 
to  discover  the  destination  of  the  phenomena.     ..... 
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Note  ixtesded  hy  tiik  AirnioR  ab  an  Addition  to  Ciupter  VI.,  ox 

WsALTIft  PAHT  I.,  p.  165. 


MumUiy  of  WmWi. — Wc  have  just  been  engaged  in  Btndying  wealth  in  an 
Beonomical  pobt  of  view;  it  may  not  perliaps  be  useleM  to  say  something 
b««  of  iU  Moral  effects. 

Ill  all  ages,  wealth,  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  has  been  the  subject  of  con* 
troverey.  Certain  philosophers  aud  certain  religionists  have  commanded  us 
to  despise  it ;  others  liare  greatly  prided  ihemselTea  on  the  golden  mean,  oiiiwi 
nuvliocritoM.  Few,  if  any,  have  admittod  as  moral  an  ardent  longing  after  the 
jjuoda  of  fortune. 

"Which  are  right?  Which  are  wrong?  It  does  not  belong  to  PoliticBl 
ICconomy  to  treat  of  individual  morality.  I  sitall  make  only  one  remark  : 
1  ani  always  inelined  lu  Ihtnk  that  in  matters  which  lie  within  the  domain  of 
everyday  practice,  theorists,  savAnta,  philosophers,  are  much  less  likely  to  be 
right  than  this  universal  practice  itself,  when  we  include  iu  the  meaning  of  ilie 
word  practice,  not  only  the  actions  of  the  generality  of  men,  bnl  their  seuti- 
mentA  and  ideaa. 

Now,  what  does  universal  practice  demonstrate  in  this  case?  It  shows  ua 
all  men  endeavouring  to  emerge  from  their  original  state  of  poverty, — all  pre- 
ferring the  sensation  of  satisfaction  to  the  sensation  of  want,  riches  to  poverty ; 
nil,  I  should  say,  or  almost  all,  without  excepting  I'ven  those  who  declaim 
ngninst  w^nlth. 

The  desire  for  wealth  la  ardent,  incesaant,  universal,  irrepressible.  In 
almost  every  pAtt  of  the  globe,  it  lias  triumphed  over  our  natural  aversion  to 
toil.  Whatever  may  be  said  to  the  contrary,  it  displays  a  character  of  avidity 
still  baser  among  savage  thau  among  civilised  uatioiis.  All  our  navigutoni 
who  led  Europe  in  the  eighteenth  century,  imbued  with  the  fashionable  ideas 
of  Rousseau,  and  expecting  to  find  the  men  of  nnturc  at  the  antipodes  dis- 
interested, generous,  hospitable,  weri'  struck  with  the  devouring  rapacity  of 
these  primitive  barbarians.  Oar  military  men  can  tell  us,  in  our  own  day, 
what  we  are  to  think  of  the  boasted  disinterestedness  of  the  Arab  tribes. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  opinions  of  all  men,  even  of  those  who  do  not  act  Dp 
to  their  opinions,  concur  in  honouring  diKintvrestednesN,  generosity,  sclf-conlrol, 
and  iu  bmudiog  thai  ill- regulated,  inordinate  love  of  w«dth  which  causes  men 
not  to  shrink  from  any  means  of  obtaining  it.    The  same  public  opinion  tux- 
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routidfl  with  cittctni  tlic  man  wlio,  in  whaiever  rank  at  life,  ilevutea  his  Ip/h  " 
»ti(l  |terfir>vf ring  Inbour  to  nmelinratiiig  till-  lot  and  ple^ikting  ihc  fomliti^T  <' 
Ittft  family.  It  in  Troni  tlii«  combination  of  facts,  iil('4i»,  mid  aNitiint'nt*,  i' 
would  seem  t(i  nu',  llial  Wv  inU5t  form  our  jud^ienl  on  wcaIcIi  'ut  cunnvliun 
wit)i  indivtiliial  miiratily. 

Firfi  of  hII,  w(i  iiiuft  acknowledge  (hat  the  mutivo  which  onees  n»  to  tk 
ttC4|ui^ttioii  of  riches  in  of  provldLMitinl  creation, — natural,  adcI  conscqanitlv 
mvntl.  It  has  its  )>ourcc  in  that  original  and  general  dcstitutiori  which  wovH 
be  onr  lot  In  everj'thing,  if  it  did  not  crrale  in  oa  the  dosire  to  frvc  ourvflvet 
from  it.  We  must  Acknowledge,  in  the  «ecund  jilace,  thni  the  efforts  whitk 
men  make  to  emerge  from  their  primitive  doAtitntion,  provid(.H]  Ihey  kefp 
^ihio  the  limits  of  jiwtice,  ar*?  eMimablc  and  respectable,  aeriiig  that  Ihpy 
universally  cateem«d  and  re-ipected.  Nu  one,  moreover,  will  deny  ttui 
'inhour  ia  in  itself  of  a  moral  nature.  Itiis  i«  exprcived  in  the  coinmun  pruvrrli 
which  wo  tind  in  all  coimtrie»,— Idlenew  is  the  parent  of  vice.  And  wr*  «b*>uM 
I'iill  into  a  K'tHng  contrajUclion  were  wu  to  say,  on  the  ono  Imnd,  that  hi(»«ur  i* 
indl!<pcmiahlc  to  the  murnlity  of  men,  and,  on  the  other,  that  men  nre  inimoitJ 
when  they  fteek  to  realize  wealth  hy  (heir  labour. 

We  must  noknowledgo,  in  the  third  placr,  that  the  desire  of  wealth  beeonei 
immoral  when  it  goes  the  length  of  inducing  lis  to  de^mrt  from  the  rulrsof 
jastice,  and  that  avarice  becomes  more  unpopular  in  proportion  to  the  woaltli 
of  those  who  addict  themselves  to  that  |uusion. 

Snch  is  the  judgment  pronounced,  not  by  ccrbiin  philoaophen  or  »«cU,  lait 
by  the  generality  of  men;  and  I  adopt  it. 

I  must  guard  myself,  however,  by  a«)ding  that  this  judgment  may  be  diflcfnU 
at  the  present  day  A*om  what  it  wa«  in  ancient  times,  witiiout  involving  «  eOD> 
tradiction. 

The  GsHcnians  and  Stoice  lived  Jn  a  btate  of  focjety  whore  wealth  w«a  *l«ati 
the  reward  of  upprcMion,  of  pillage,  and  of  violence.  Not  otUy  was  it  deemed 
immoral  in  itself,  but,  In  eoiisuquence  of  the  immoral  mcan^  employed  in  its 
acquittition,  it  revealed  the  immorality  of  those  who  possessed  It.  A  rftactioo, 
even  an  exaggerated  reaction,  against  riches  and  rich  men  was  to  be  e%pecti'(I. 
Afodern  philosopher!!  who  dticlaim  agatnsl  weallh  without  taking  into  accunnl 
this  dificrcnce  in  the  means  of  acquiring  wealth,  believe  themselves  Scnecas. 
while  they  arc  only  parrots,  repeating  what  they  do  not  understand. 

Dut  the  <|ue«liuii  which  Political  Keonoiny  proposes  is  thia:  Is  wcnlth  for 
mankind  a  moral  good  or  a  uutral  evil  ?  Does  the  progrrssive  development  of 
wealth  imply,  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  improvement  or  dtcjuience? 

The  render  anticipates  my  answer,  and  will  mid(>rstand  that  I  inmtt  say  a  f«w 
words  on  the  subject  of  individual  morality,  in  order  to  get  quit  of  the  contra- 
diction, or  rather  of  the  impossibility,  which  wuuld  be  implied  in  aasening  thai 
what  in  individual  immorality  is  general  monJiiy. 

Without  having  recourse  to  statistics,  or  the  records  of  our  prfsona,  we  must 
lumdlc  a  problem  wliich  may  he  enunciated  in  thi!»e  terms  : — 

Is  man  degraded  by  exerciKJiig  more  power  over  nature — by  com>t raining 
natare  to  serve  him — by  obtaining  addilioiud  leisure^ — by  freeing  hiroi^idf  from 
the  more  imperious  and  presfctNi:  wants  of  his  organization — by  being  enabled 
to  roune  from  sleep  and  irmctivity  his  intellectual  and  riov.U  facultiutt, — faculties 
which  assuredly  have  not  been  given  him  to  remain  iu  eternal  lethargy  ? 
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Ifl  man  degraded  by  being  removed  from  a  state  the  most  inorganic,  so  to 
Bpeak,  and  raised  to  a  state  of  the  highest  spiritualism  which  it  is  posaible  for 
him  to  reach  ? 

To  enunciate  the  problem  in  this  form  is  to  resolve  it. 

I  willingly  grant,  that  when  wealth  is  acquired  by  means  which  are  immoral, 
it  has  an  immoral  infiuence,  as  among  the  Romans. 

I  also  allow  that  when  it  is  developed  in  a  very  unequal  manner,  creating 
a  great  gulf  between  classes,  it  has  an  immoral  influence,  and  gives  rise  to 
revolutionary  passions. 

But  does  the  same  thing  hold  when  wealth  is  the  fruit  of  honest  industry  and 
free  transactions,  and  is  uniformly  distributed  over  all  classes  ?  That  would  be 
a  doctrine  which  it  is  impossible  to  maintain. 

Socialist  works,  nevertheless,  arc  crammed  with  declamations  against  the 
rich. 

I  really  cannot  comprehend  how  these  schools,  so  opposite  in  other  respects, 
but  so  unanimous  in  this,  should  not  perceive  the  contradiction  into  which 
they  fall. 

On  tlie  one  hand,  wealth,  according  to  the  leaders  of  these  schools,  has  a 
deleterious  and  demoralizing  action,  which  debases  the  soul,  hardens  the  heart, 
and  leaves  behind  only  a  taste  for  depraved  enjoyments.  The  rich  have  all 
manner  of  vices.  The  poor  have  all  manner  of  virtues — they  are  just,  sensible, 
disinterested,  generous, — such  is  the  favourite  theme  of  tliese  authors. 

On  the  other  hand,  all  the  efforts  of  the  Socialists'  imagination,  all  the 
systems  they  invent,  all  the  laws  they  wish  to  impose  upon  us,  tend,  if  we  are 
to  believe  them,  to  convert  poverty  into  riches 

Morality  of  wealth  proved  by  this  maxim ;  the  profit  of  one  is  the  profit  of 
another 


A. 
AtmoipKeriCy  luu  ntility  witliont 
luving value, parti,  page  110;  but  if 
pumped  into  a  diving-bell,  the  service 
has  v&lae,  HI. 

Algena,  usual  rale  of  Interest  iii,  said 
lo  bo  10  per  cent.,  i.  277 

Ameruxif  UnUed  Stattji  of,  popntation 
of,  doubles,  according;  lo  &(.  Uonwu 
do  Jonccs'a  estimate,  in  26  years, 
ii.  86. 

Aiihori^nu,  Ui£  Two,  '*  Each  for  all,  all 
fur  each" — *'  Each  for  hiinself,  cacli 
by  iiimself,"  ii.  18-26.  Opiwsed 
to  each  other  if  we  regard  the  mo- 
tive, not  80  if  we  look  lo  restdCs, 
19.  No  incompatibility  in  this  last 
view  bi'tween  individualism  arid  a«- 
sooiatiun,  19.  Men  RMuciate  in 
obedience  to  wlf-interet't.  19.  Diffi- 
culties utteiidlng  a  8tatL'  of  isolation 
lund  naturally  to  assuciatiun.  20.  A» 
regards  labour  and  exchanges,  the 
principle,  "  Each  for  himself^"  must 
be  predominant,  21.  Ry  following 
the  rule  each  for  bimM^lf,  individual 
effortfl  ftcl  in  the  direction  of  each 
for  all,  22.  Icarian  expedition  pro- 
ceeded ou  Ihe  principle  of  all  for 
each,  23,  ruttr..  Principles  of  So- 
ctnlitini  and  CommuntiiMi  refuted,  22, 
23<  All  desire  tnonupulles  and  priv- 
ileges, oven  tlic  working  claasea,  at 
tbwr  own  exjratise,  24.  25. 

U. 

Bacei^auriai  a  SoeiaUaM,  a  pamphlet 
by  Baadat  agaiiut  monopoly  of  nni- 
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versity  dcgreGs,  nnd  too  exclusive 
addiction  to  classical  learning,  I. 
xxix. 

Barter,  primitive  fqrm  of  excliange,  i. 
81 ;  direct  ur  roundalwnt,  82.  WTieii 
barter  is  clfccte^l  by  means  of  an  in- 
termediate commodity,  ii  ia  called 
sale  and  purchase,  83.  Barter  of 
two  factors,  1%.  Vidue  resolves  itself 
into  a  barter  of  senrices,  1 10. 

liaaHat,  Frfdhic,  his  birth,  ]«n:ntage, 
and  education,  I.  ix..  x.  lUn  early 
rriend&hip  with  M.  ('iilmdies,  ix. 
Ikgins  the  study  of  Puliiieal  Eco- 
nomy, x.  Given  up  comm4>rcu  as  a 
prufctsion;  x.  His  fVtendKliip  with 
M.  Coudroy,  x.  They  study  Philo- 
»o[>hy  and  Political  Kcouoniy  to- 
gether, xi.  Takes  part  in  the  Kevo- 
lution  of  1830,  xti.  iSastiat  publishes 
his  first  brochure  in  1834,  xil.  Visit* 
8|Nun.  Furtugal  and  England,  xiii. 
Become?  Ju^e  ti<  Puij-^  ami  a  member 
of  the  Council- General,  xii.  Writes 
Z>  Fac  et  la  FiV/w*.  xiii.  PublisJirs 
two  other  brochures  in  1^3  and 
1844.  xiii.  Anecdote  ret^arding  his 
MUpposed  Anglophobia,  xiv.  t^ds 
his  first  coiitribnlii'n  to  the  Jcvmai 
dent  AfwnniMet,  xv.  PubliRliex  Cvb- 
den  et  la  Liffuf  \n  1846,  xr.  Letter 
Co  Mr  ColKlim  (juuTed.  xv.  Named 
A  conrenpondiiig  member  of  thi^  In- 
Htitulo:.  xv).  Letter  to  M.  Calm^tes 
quoted,  xvL  Visits  Pari*,  and  in- 
trriduoed  to  leading  oconomistii,  xvii. 
A'itfttA  Eiii.'ijtnd  in  1846.  and  makes 
the  A('t|uaintancc  of  Cob«len,  Uright, 
and  thK  oth<tr  Corn-Law  Leagnem, 
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xrii.  Letter  lo  M.  Coudroy  qiu^ted, 
xviL,  xviii.  UiL5(inl  cuiMitlniiiii  ol'tlit? 
bfttrcil  to  Eii^IliiiI  then  iirevtdent  in 
Franet?,  x\x,  i^Ht\v.A  in  I'nrU,  xvui. 
Ki»  »ppi->Ar;iiM!f,  iL^  (leiicnbcd  by  M. 
tie  MultHHri  and  M.  licyliAud,  xx, 
letters  lo  Colwlon  and  Coudroy, 
quoted,  x«.  Cnndiirta  the  /-ifcrr- 
J^nngp  iK'WHpBper,  ix.i>  HU  niodo 
of  lifis  in  Pnrlir,  \%\.  rul>liit1i(M>  thti 
SophUnirJi  EcMinmuiiicg,  (JTMt  Rucccst* 
of  ihnt  work,  luid  t^xtract  I'rutn  it, 
x%\u,  xxiv.,  XXV.  ihAWcr*  a  coitrae 
of  lectures  oti  Political  Et-oiioniy, 
XXV.  Is  returued  u  a  tuoiuhio'  uf 
llic  LiOgislativi*  Assembly,  ^xvi.  Uin 
daily  oc('Uiintioii».  xxvit.  His  pani- 
phlet*  tgjiin^l    tlie    -  Pro- 

prifU  ei  Lot ;  Propr.  I'ioii ; 

JuMtuvd  FniierniU ,-  Cnf/itaiet  fitrUc; 
GrttfjtU^  (Jit  CrfdU ;  Pfoteciioiu^me 
fj  CunuMtniJnnr,  etc,  published  in 
I848-4&,  xxvii,,  ixviii.  Pubjiubo-t 
Baccaiaur^t  W  Soctalunivr,  aitd  C'e 
qu^Qii  vuit  H  ce  (^u\>n  w  wit  pat,  m 
1B50.  xxijt.  Extract  fVuni  the  Uuivr, 
xxix.,  xxxi.  I'rojucla.  Uanmrnirs 
Jicotiomuptcji,  nnA  It'ttor  lo  Mr  Cob- 
dcn  on  itmt  subject  quoted,  xxxii. 
Letter  to  M.  Coudruy  on  tlm  sanie 
subjoctP,  xxxiii.  His  livalth  begins 
to  give  vruy,  xxxiii.,  xxxiv.  His  ac- 
count of  the  reception  of  the  liar- 
iRoniea,  xxxix.  Notice  of  that  work, 
xxxiv. -xxxviii.  Li»t  of  chapters  in- 
t«n<lcd  to  compltite  tbe  second  vol- 
ume of  tht!  Iliirmome*,  xxxviii.,  note. 
Goes  to  Italy  on  aecuunt  of  liia 
heahb,  xxxviii.  Wis  letter  tu  M. 
Coudroy  from  Rome,  xxxix.  Hift 
Itut  illiteKA  and  deatti,  xxxix,,  xl. 

Bianqui,  liis  opiuions   un  landed  pro- 
fitrly  quoted,  i.  228. 

Btttuttd,  M.  de,  quoted,  i.  12G. 

UrtuU,  cuuaI  rale  of  intorent  in,  Muil  Co 
be  20  pur  eeut.,  i.  277. 

Ituchunan,  D.,  h'lE  opinions  on  Uitdod 
property  quoted,  i.  224. 

Unret.  M..  bi»  false  theory  on  the  tela 
tJorifc  of  capilaliiitiuid  labourer,  it  65. 


Natur 
B*fron^  i^rd,  ijuulud,  I.  xJ. 

C. 

CtiiWy  i/t-  Pftmitf.  friwitUy    aw 

Ulion    Bocicties   to  pr*.-.l.!i     f.v 
age,  ii.  t2,  tutt€.     S^u-  ! 
sattfify  the  natural  dt»ii. 
and  (ixity,  S3.    To  nie 
jiroctiiMl   rrotii   tlio  workinij 
thcinselvca,     without      OovcnM 
support  or  interference,  M. 
of  the  working  claiueii,  6&. 

CalmiUM,  M.,  the  early  frietii!  oT] 
tiat,  I.  ix.,  X.    Letter  lu,  quoted 

Qiudtemaktri  PttitioH  [juottul,  1. 

XXV. 

Ot/tit^l  <i  Rf:  <-t  by 

affHinsi  thi'  -  '•    Trv'it. 

CnjriuU,  in  tbe  bel-^ 
fcluwly.   i.   107. 

muteriaU,  and  proviKioos,  IG>$>. 
man  who  furDifhc*  capital  raid 
service,  and  is  |Mild  for  that 
IG9,  170.     The  man  whu 
delay  renders  a  st-fvice,  anO 
the  legitiinacj'  of  inturt'AL,  173 
Principle  which  govemit  thv 
for  capital,   176-181.     Pro 
mankind    coincides   with   mphl 
cnmnlation  of  capital.  181.      C 
ha&  in  itaclf  n  power  of  pn^rc 
182.     Increase  of  i-apitiil  in  foUd 
by    incrensc   f»f  irfncrn!    prf>»j-..( 
IH3.      By     , 
capitaliAt'*  i- 
incn.'aai'd,  hib  r- 
ished,   M-bito  lab>>' 
creaBeil   botli  aluoluiely  and 
lively.  183.      lUu^iratioffU  of  1 
184-188.     ProgrtsM  iif  civtlii 
tendd  to  lower  rate  of  uitereat,] 
Itjttca  ui  ItraxiL  Alj^erin,  Spain, 
Oenmuiy,  Pranrc,  KuKloud.  and] 
land.   277.      Ucbitions   of  cafili 
and  laliourcr,  ii.  (14-73.     Ernti 
notiun»  on  thi«  vubjc^c't  mit»t  • 
nnn,    55.      Falackt   llMxifivii   b| 
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tit.  Due  to  M.  (le  Si^niondi  uitil 
M.  Buivt,  ifc.  I^hourcr's  ftlwre  of 
prcKlaet  hue  a  tendency  to  iiicrctAso 
IIS  c»pit«l  iiicreaitee,  GO.  Wben  ei- 
change  takes  plocu  btitween  CApilftl, 
orantmur  latwur.  uml  proK'iil  lalHiur, 
it  in  not  on  ibe  Itxiting  ol'  tbeir 
(liimticjn  or  intensity,  but  t>f*  their 
vnl'itf,  CA.  AntiTior  labour  bns  a 
(^enerul  tundency  tu  bt'couio  deprc- 
tmieil,  O'J.  7li.  rrcfioucc  of  cApitjU 
(UwAvsi  iK'nefioirtl  to  Ubourt^r.  72. 
fJroundU'M  outcry  n^'aiitst  tyranny 
of  capiiAl,  72,  73. 
Carry,  Mr,  hi*  theory  of  rent  referred 

to,  i.  248,  tuiie  by  TfaHstulor. 
Cr  t/u'on  Mil  rt  cr  qu'on  ne  cuSt  paa,  or 
ridiiical    Economy   in   one    Lesson, 
purupbU't  by  itasitUt,  quoted,  I,  xxU.. 
-i«xi.      Referred  to,  i'l.  103,  note. 
ChAtwubrMwl^   represents   civiliiMtion 
And  corruption  uf  m»mls  a»  niArchini^ 
abrMtKt.  U.  lUT,  198.     Hi»  Afeamret 
dOntit  Tbrnfie  quoted.  J9S. 
CVn2  httc  tirms  explained,  L  1 46.  Mid 

nofe. 
CobrUtt.  Afr,  letter  fnmi,  on  ibe  subject 
of  ItaAtiat'a  miTitit  as  an  econuniii<t 
and  writer,  U.  vi.  Triumph  of  free 
trade  due  to  bim  rather  tlian  to  Sir 
Uobert  Peid,  /J5.  Ui*  ttTorla  for  the 
&uppre»Aiun  of  nur,  56. 
I  ComttiuititiU,  their  crroueoufi  vicwe  uf 
JatiiU'il  property  controverted,  i.  12!>. 
iititiH,  no  organixalion  or  form  of 
'ftMOciation  can  be  substituted  for, 
i.  2ti2.  Inii>Uefl  freedom  from  all 
uonstrttint.  203.  levels  all  factitious 
inequalities,  204.  Misunderstooii  by 
thu  Socinliiits,  ih.  Value  dimin- 
ishes ibroogb  the  co-operation  of 
natural  forces,  not  uf  il»  own  accord, 
but  by  the  pressure  exerted  by  com- 
petition, 2Gti.  In  the  ubMmce  of 
coniputlLion.  society  would  be  con- 
stituted on  the  principln  *'f  univertyU 
monopoly,  if>.  ComvH-tilion  enables 
one  country  to  parlicipale  in  the  ' 
nnlurol  advantages  uf  aiinltier,  2CH, 
Kxamples  of  this,  209-273.     Inven- 


tions and  discoveries  become,  through 
competition,  the  coniniun  and  gra- 
tuitous patrimony  of  all,  274.     Mode 
in  wliich  this  takes  place,  274,  275. 
Competition    amoug   c«|iitaliRt9    re- 
duces the  price  of  commo<litie».  276. 
Tro^rtiss  of  civilisation  tends  to  lower 
the  rate  of  interest,  and  tins  effected 
by  cotnpetition,  277.      If  wages  are 
sometimes  reduced  by  cumpetitiun, 
the  labourers,  as  consumers,  prolit 
by  it,  278-281.     Competition  lends 
lo   render  services   prujKirtiuiuil   to 
efforts,  281.    Laws  of  mtpduni  society 
too   often   cramp  conipctitiou,  283, 
284.    Competition  Gsscntini  to  pro- 
gress, and   ailicd  with  Imman  l>er- 
fectibib'ty.    288.      It    approximates 
rank»,  fortunes,  and  intelligence,  291 . 
Advantages  from  inventions,  or  fVom 
local    sittuitiun,    climate,    etc.,  slip 
rapidly  from  hands  of  producers  and 
go   to  enlai:ge   enjoymeuts   of  con- 
sumers. iL  11, 12.     Same  thing  holdf 
of  disadvantages.  12. 
Cfnuiilhtr  quoted,  i.  70.  81. 
CoTUfuUraiU,M,.  bis  work  on  Socialism 
quoted,  i.  xxxii.,  witr.     His  ujiinions 
on  Undeil  property.  229. 
Consumrr,  every  man  may  in  turn  be 
both  producer  and  consumer,  ii.  2,  3. 
The  wishes  and  desires  of  consumera 
are  those  which  are  in  harniouy  with 
the  public  interest,  3.      Consumers 
and  jirodueers  slmuld  be  let^  free  lo 
take  care  nf  tbeir  own  inleresta,  G, 
1'hc  effect  of  inventions  and  dis- 
coveries on    the   interests   of    con- 
sumers  and   pn»duccrs   represented 
hy  diagrams,   9,    11.       Advantages 
from  inventions,  or  from  local  situ* 
atiun,  climate,  etc.,  slip  rapidly  from 
the  bands  of  prrjduccrs,  and  go  (u 
enlarge  the  enjoyments  of  consumers, 
11,  12.     Same  thing  hold«  of  disad- 
vantages,   12.     All  great   economic 
etfects  roust  be  regarded  from  the 
consiiiners  point  of  view.  13.     Sult- 
urdiualion  of  producer's  intiurostn  to 
those  of  consiuner  confirmc<1  when 
U 
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viewed  in  connexion  with  morals, 
ib.  Consumer  ih  alone  reaponsible 
for  morality  or  utility  of  production. 
17.  Producer  looks  only  to  value, 
ib.    ConBumer  represents  society,  ib. 

CoTuumptioH^  a  term  employed  to 
designate  the  enjoyment  to  whicli 
utility  gives  rise,  ii.  2.  Cieneral 
prosperity  is  measured  by  consump- 
tion, and  not  by  labour,  4.  Con- 
sumption the  great  end  of  Political 
Economy,  17. 

Coudroy,  Felix,  studies  Philosophy  and 
Political  Economy  along  with  Bastiat, 
I.  liii.  Letter  to,  quoted,  xvii.,  xviii. 
Another  letter  to,  quoted,  33. 

1). 

Defoe,  Z>.,  his  Robinson  Crusoe  referred 
to,  i.  74.  Illustration  drawn  from, 
167,  168. 

Demand  determines  all  in  connexion 
with  production,  ii.  13. 

Diamond,  lias  great  value  without  ap- 
preciable utility,  i.  113.  Value  of 
one  fouud  accidentally  and  exchanged 
arises,  not  from  the  effort  of  the  per- 
son who  renders  the  service,  but  the 
effort-  saved  to  tlie  one  who  receives 
it,  114,  115.  This  a  new  principle 
not  to  be  found  iu  the  works  of 
economists,  115. 

Disturbing  Causes.  Political  Economy 
i>ets  out  by  assuming  transactions 
to  be  free  and  voluntary,  ii.  130. 
Liberty  is  harmony,  131.  Econo- 
mists not  optimists,  132,  133.  Errors 
of  judgment  one  disturbing  cause, 
136,  137,  138. 

Division  of  Labour  admits  of  being 
\iewed  in  a  more  general  light  than 
hitherto,  i.  78. 

Dunoyer,  M.,  his  work  Sur  la  Liberie 
du  Travail  referred  to  and  com- 
mended, i.  65. 

E. 

EconomUU  differ  from  the  Socialists  at 
the  starting-point,  i.  3-6. 


Efforts.  Wants,  efforts,  aud  satufkctioni 
i.  84-46.  Effort  saved  to  the  pei 
son  who  receives  a  service  impart 
value  to  the  service  rendered.  114 
115. 

England,  population  of,  doubles  in  A\ 
years,  ii.  85. 

VEtaty  pamphlet  by  Bastiat  detuiinj 
the  proper  province  of  Government 
I.  xxviii. 

Elder,  his  calcnlation  of  the  period  U 
which  population  doubles  itself,  ii 
88.  Applying  this  calculation  to  the 
&ct8  stated  by  Moses,  Hebrews  who 
entered  Egypt  must  have  doubled  in 
14  years,  89. 

Evil,  Existence  of.  Science  has  been  re- 
tarded by  being  called  on  to  deny  the 
existence  of  evil,  ii.  190.  Socialists, 
while  admitting  individual  suffering, 
deny  social  suffering,  190.  Their 
contradictions  exposed,  190-193. 

Exchange,  impossible  to  conceii'e  so- 
ciety as  existing  without,  i.  70.  A 
phenomenon  peculiar  to  num,  74. 
Has  two  manifestations,  onion  of 
forces,  and  separation  of  occupations, 
77.  Consists  in  exchange  of  services, 
S>.  Its  influence  on  labour,  78.  Upon 
the  co-operation  of  natural  agents, 
79.  Upon  human  powers  and  facul- 
ties, 80.  Upon  capital,  81.  Progress 
of  exchange,  81-85.  Primitive  form 
of,  barter,  81.  Barter  direct  and 
roundabout,  82.  Limits  of  exchange, 
85.  An  element  in  the  problem  oi 
population  which  Malthus  has  ne- 
glected, 87.  Moral  force  of  exchange, 
90.  In  consequence  of  exchange, 
our  powers  exceed  our  wants,  90 ; 
and  the  gain  of  each  is  the  gain  o1 
all,  91.  Exchange  imparts  the  idea 
of  value,  108. 

F. 

Fin&on  quoted,  i.  49. 

Final  Causes,  faith  in,  not  unattendetl 
with  danger  to  the  mind  of  an  in- 
quirer, ii.  78, 
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Fine,  If,  ft  la  Vtijiit,  |>amplilvt  wrillen 
by  UHsttAt  in  IH40,  J.  xii.,  xiti. 

Ftorts  Entntda^  \\vt  opiniouu  on  lauded 
property  quoted,  i.  220, 

FUn-idHB  FaUeji  ijuotetl.  i.  106. 

Furcr,  Public,  ithoulrt  be  eonftned  to 
t>iiMuriiit;juetic«,  liberty,  and  seouiitv, 
i.  95.  !K;. 

Frrtnce,  yvuth  of,  addrtiM  to,  i.  1-15. 
r&ual  rate  of  inten'sl  in,  Miid  to  be 
4  |)i'r  cont.,  277.  I'lipiilalioii  of, 
douliloa  in  138  veAr»,  ii.  8.5. 

Fi-inttily  Socifiifg,  Imve  coiift'ired  im- 
monw'!  bent-tits  on  the  wurkhi;;  classes, 
ii.  43.  AdmiriililG  ineAiiH  of  provid- 
ing against  tatrkiiet^  and  tild  nj^e,  46. 
Ijiberty  and  non-interfen-iu'e  of  Oov- 
wnnent  PMential  to  ensure  their 
snceesit,  40.  'I'Imb  secures  reciprocal 
6urveillium<.  49-51.  Marked  succesa 
of  thcKC  aoctctiuH  in  Kngland,  51,  52. 
This  due  to  the  nuii-interference  of 
Gorttrmnent,  52. 

G. 

Bier.  iV.  Jrisi^ih,  lith  opiniotu  ou 
Ibnded  properly  quoted,  i.  228. 

Otrman^,  UMial  rale  of  iiitereitt  in,  mii] 
to  be  6  per  cent.,  i.  277.  Population 
of,  doubles  iu  7(j  yeard,  ii.  85. 

Girartiin,  M.  SaiiU-Aiare^  quoted  as  to 
the  iullueucc  of  employments  on  tlia 
condition  of  iiationft,  ii.  140. 

Oratmtitiu  Credit,  pHmphlri  by  TtAAlial 
against  Proudhon's  doctrine,  in  1850, 
J.  xxvii. 


H. 

IfaHi,  force  of,as  changing  man^B  wants, 
I  euential  clement  to  bo  taken  into 
ount,  i.  57.  Transforms  de&ire 
Into  want,  58. 

Hannonus  EconomiipifM  projcetftd,  and 
letlcrstoMrCobdenaiid  .Sl.Coudroy 
ou  that  Kubjecl  quoted,  I.  xxxii., 
xxxtii.  lUotiat'a  account  of  the  re- 
ception of  tliai  work,  xxxix.  Notice 
of   the    Hanaonia,    xxsiv.-xxiviii. 


List  of  chapters  intended  to  com- 
plete 2d  vol.  of,  xxxviiL,  fioto. 
HoHivifJ,  umud  rate  of  intcretit  in.  Raid 
to  be  under  3  per  cent.,  i,  277.  l*op- 
ulaTion  of,  doubles  in  100  years,  ii. 
85. 

I. 

luoUitian,  in  the  vtate  of.  our  wants 
exceed  our  powers,  i.  71 ;  and  the 
gain  of  one  mar  be  the  lusa  uf 
another,  91. 

IwiiUuie.  Bastiat  named  a  member  of, 
I.  xvi. 

initreM  of  Capital,  IVoadhon's  error 
regarding,  i.  KW.  All  the  jjower  of 
the  Church  unable  to  enforce  pro- 
liibitiuh  of.  ii.  I(J5. 

Italjf,  uvuhI  rate  of  intorciit  iu,  said  to 
be  6  per  cent.,  i.  277. 

J. 
Johuon,  Dr,  liis  opinions  on  free  will 

and  ncceiwitv  quoted,  ii.  1.50,  fiot*. 
Journal  df*  KecmomUtea,  Dastiat's  first 

contribution  to,  I.  xv. 
Jitttice  H  Fralerniti,  pamphlet  by  Bas- 

liat  against  the  Socialist^  I.  xxvii. 


Kepler  referred  to,  i,  39. 


Labour,  the  assertion  that  all  wealth 
comes  from  labour  comlmted.  i.  60, 
61.  Utility  communicated  by  nature, 
by  labour,  and  ofientr  by  a  com- 
bination of  Ixilh,  GO.  To  prodnce 
utility,  action  of  labour  in  an  inverAe 
ratio  to  that  of  nature,  i/i.  As  used 
by  tkonomirts,  a  vague  term,  and 
more  extendeil  meaning  given  to  it 
in  this  work,  iJ5.  l)i*tinctTon  be- 
tween productive  and  uuproiluctive, 
lias  led  to  error,  ifi.  Disttnctiou 
between  productive  and  unproduc- 
tive labonr  rejected,  l30-ia*2..  Efi«tv 


H  l>ottcr  trrm  lliAit  Ultour,  133. 
I^abuur  cnntiot  *crvo  m  «  m^'XAiire 
uf  viilue,  U5.  I'lukilUMl  InlMjur  the 
teat  fur  tnHkinfC  a  cuiiipHrwun,  U5, 
Uti.  In  fxcliHUging  prd^eiit  for 
uuturior  Imbijur,  tli«  advanld^  in 
vtn  tlie  bi*\v  of  pre««nl  UWnr.  160. 
The  opjioMtc  phenunienonBometime* 
manifi-'fittt  itself,  161. 

iMuiwz'faire,  (lortriiii*  of,  expliiinui],  i. 
IB;  i'i.  13^.  l.W. 

LnmrHiHitMj  Af.  de.  his  tiptiiions  on  tlic 
priiictplu  r»f  popiilAiion  cumliut^il,  U. 
9(J,  HI. 

Landrtl  Projtrrty.  The  idea  of  viilue 
give*  rise  to  tlinl  of  property,  L  2'il. 
Coiifu>iofi  cauwmI  by  Kconomists 
mUlAking  utility  for  vahic,  222. 
Pritppfty  rvprcscoietl  aa  nionopolr, 
223.  Is  not  A  monopoly.  223. 
Opinions  of  KtigltAh  KconomtMA  on 
ihift  Kti1>joct — Adftm  Smith  ()uoiod, 
224:  Ilnchanan  quoted,  224.  225; 
UicArtlo's  opinion.  225;  M'CuIlocli's 
views.  225 ;  Scrotw  and  Senior 
(piotcd.  225.  226 ;  upinlonB  of  Mill 
and  Malthus  referred  to,  226  : 
Si'intojfl  and  Flures  E'^lnida  quoted. 
22G.  French  EcuoonuBts— M.  Say 
qnotcfl.  227,  228:  Klantpii  and  .1. 
triimier  qnnted.  22H.  Opinions  of 
Si>cialistsnn(I  Communist  a — M.  Con- 
sid^rnnt  (pi(>ted,22'J-232;  IVoudhon 
qiifilt-il,  233.  Thffti,'  opinions  con- 
troverted, 2.13-246.  Uecapitiiliilion, 
24G.  Iliuvtiat  hits  adopted  the  lhi:ory 
of  Air  Carey  on  this  sulijeot,  which 
ihould  be  taken  with  Aonie  nioditicn- 
linn,  248,  niV/  foy  TrnuMtatiir.  Land 
which  hat)  not  been  subjected  to 
human  action,  destitute  of  valuer 
248.  Value  resolves  itself  into  iho 
remnncrfttion  of  aaieriur  latwur  or 
capital,  ih.  Al.  Con«id^raiit'«  viow^ 
reverted  lo,  252-264.  Productive 
piiwiir»  of  tint  doil  havo  no  U)dei>«ii- 
dent  valuo,  259.  Cam  of  the  South 
Aiiotralian  AMi^ciulioii  referred  to. 
2()iii.  Amelloruiiunb  which  increase 
llio  valuo  itf  U»d  i^inerallv  diminish 


the    price   of    JtK    ; 

Kxpliiiirt'inn  rif  tM 

of; 

ol  - 
Ijnutrntat^,  lj.ird,  hii*  Jyttfttir^ 

tioiutx  ami  OtitftJi  ttf  t^ 

quoted,  i.  159.  M^. 
Liifrtii.  floluttun  of  micsal 

be  found  in,  1.  S. 

liy  Jtaetint,  I    xxi. 

Al. 

Af*  dUloeh,  bit  uptuiuu  un  huided 
periy  quoted,  i,  225. 

Ufachiawi  ipuiu^d,  i.  26. 

MfUthug  on  popnlotion.  rffpr 
K7.    Vindicatwi  troni  vToIratt  j 
made  on  him,  ii.  78.      Anthursl 
thiwe  attacks  writer*  of    na 
tRtion,  and  frro^ly   ijj^iorutit.   il 
Alftlihfis  feared  tliat,  Willi  lu 
a  power  of  reprudiiclton,  uual 
would  como  lo  4>tc«ed    what 
earth  couhl  inaintain  liut    for 
deuce  and   fort^Mi;jht.  79.     An 
predion  which  ncciurnHl  in  thn 
edition  of  his  Essay  on  !' 
to  the   I'tlcct    litnl    p'  | 
ereniieii  in  a  geor; 
in  an  arithmHrical  , 
rise  to  niisreprfM'itUiioii,  Tl), 
a  handle  of  by  lindtvin  mid  .Sn 
and   was  HnpprcA<>ud   in   ail    «nt 
qufnt   eilitions,  SO,      \rrjirk>* 
tinned  nolnM 
proewdiiig  ri 

lliey  liAd  not  I'oad  Ata)fhu*>  wg 
ibi4.  The  laws  o^  popid-'u-.i.  .■  .. 
be  oonipriHed  in  a  brirt' 
formula,  81.  Weru  ki.*-. 
Mu]ihu«  wrote,  63.  Objee 
hi«  theory  ill"  -  '  ■"'  y  - 
aijainsl  hiB  ^ 

not  conc]u.«i\  <•,  toiif.  ^^  i 
atlo)itiug  the  limit  of  26  y\ 
thuut'h  thai  1  Vf 

87.  m.     M, 
forca  to  rcproMi^v  than  |>Fpr 
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clii'ck.  02.  Win  truu  formulu  in,  not 
that  |»opulatiuD  teuds  to  keep  on  a 
level  witli,  but  lo  pro  beyond,  the 
meiuu  of  subsiiiteiice.  97. 

Mimdil  Argaii!  |mnip)ilet  by  Butiat 
cji|HJ»ing  pofitilar  urrorK  arising  fi-oni 
confouniUng  capital  with  mont'y.ant) 
rauney  with  inconvurtiblQ  paper,  I. 
xxviii. 

Mnuwe  of  I'alur,  the  quatinihuv  of 
Pulittcal  Kcunuiny,  i.  144.  Abftolute 
nit*4L!>urc  a  chimera^  ib.  Labour  can- 
not Atrvti  fu>  a  iiitiHJiure.  146. 

Mhtutirt.  mtr  ta  qutJilum  VuiieoU,  pam- 
phlet published  by  UastJat  in  1843, 
I.  xtii. 

Memnirc  mr  hi  rfportiiimi  de  Fimpfit 
foneirr,  [iiuDplilet  by  Basliat  written 
in  1844,  I.  xiii. 

MHaU,  Prtieimu,  not  a  perfect  standard 
•ff  value,  their  own  value  tiuctuating, 
i.  126.  126. 

Matayage,  system  of,  explained,  L  31, 
ttcU. 

AfoiiSre,  his  Maladc  Imagmmre  quoted, 
i.76. 

Moiinari,  ^f.  de.  liis  description  of 
Itfutiat'a  nppear»nct>  quoted,  I.  xx. 

Mmify,  an  intermediate  ccmniuility 
which  facilitates  the  exchange  of 
M:rvicea,  but  doe**  nut  change  the 
principle  of  value,  i.  IIG. 

Afoulaiffite  quoted,  i.  70. 

Monti  fpmlUies  must  be  tjUcen  into 
account  with  reference  to  produc- 
tion of  wealth,  i.  GG,  67. 

MutalUy  of  WeaUh,  coneiderattons  on, 
ii.  203-206. 

Mormu  lie  Jartnea,  his  calculatiuns  of 
the  period  of  doubling  the  jwpidation 
in  various  countries,  ii.  85. 

Mote»,  his  account  of  the  multiplication 
of  Uebrcwa  who  entered  Egypt,  ii.  89, 

N. 
,  Bit  Itaac^  referred  to,  I.  xixiti. 

OrgoHm^Uo^  natunl  and  artilicial,  i. 
17-33. 


P. 

Paix  tt  Liifrrte,  pamphlet  by  Kastini 
against  excessive  taxation  and  over- 
grown military  and  naval  annament», 
I.  xxviii. 

I\ivtphlet4  by  Bastiat.  Ji^Jtexianx  ct»i- 
oenumt  Um  Douaius,  and  Le  Fuie  rl 
la  Viffim,  published  in  1840.  I.  xii., 
xiii.  Mimoire  snr  la  t^a^sdon  Vini- 
cole  appeared  in  1843.  and  M^itoire 
Mur  la  r^xniitiun  de  Cintyoi  fonder 
in  1B44.  xiii.  Taiuphlets  agaiuiit 
the  t^ociaHsts,  Proprtrt^  ri  Lui,  Pro- 
priftA  el  iyjMAiaiifm,  Justice  ft  Fra- 
Urmi/,  CapiUU  et  Ilcnte,  GratuiU  du 
CrfHU,  ProUctionij(tH€  et  Coinmun- 
umr,  etc.,  published  in  1848-9, 
xxvii,,  xxviii.  Mamitt  Argmt!  ex- 
tract from,  xxix.  Bfxccalauriai  H 
Sociulume^  and  Ce  qu'oH  vott  el  o$ 
qu'uH  nc  voU  pat,  published  in  1850, 
extracu  from  the  latter,  xxix.-xxxi. 

FieL,  Sir  77.,  triumph  of  Free  Trade 
due  not  so  much  to  hun  as  to  Mr 
Cobdcn,  ii.  55. 

Pafectibiliiy,  means  of  realisint^.  to  be 
found  in  law  of  Rexponsibitity,  ii. 
195.  Liberty  the  essence  of  pro- 
gress, t'M'c/.  Fomudnblif  obstacles  to 
progresa,  195,  19G.  But  no  ground 
for  despair,  19G.  Cliiitenubriaiid  re- 
presentst  civilisation  and  corruption 
of  morals  as  marching  abreast,  197, 
198. 

Petty,  Sir  Vr..  cited,  i.  158. 

PkalawUre,  a  Socialist  work,  referred 
to,  i.  24.  noUt. 

PhffsiocnUai,  French  Economists  of  the 
school  of  Quesiiny.  i-  127,  note,  he- 
presented  all  labour  not  worked  up 
in  a  material  commodity  as  sterile, 
127. 

Political  Econmnjt.  limits  of  the  science 
marked  out.  i.  42.  May  be  defined 
tlic  theory  of  exchanj;:e,  44 ;  or  the 
theory  of  value,  ibid.  Takes  for 
granted  the  existence  of  oWl  and 
sufl'ering,  48.  Many  crrorB  in.  arise 
Aroni  regarding  human  wonts  av  a 
fixed  qnautity,  36.     Not  one  of  ihe 
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u(,  involved  ill  >: 

oils  ijofiniliunit  lit'  value,  110.  A 
ftciciice  uf  observaiion  aiiil  espo- 
sitioii,  ii-  168.  CoiilraBt  l)t'twe«i 
Folitti!Al  Kcooomy  ud  SociMlunif 
18&.  189. 
Pojmhtion,  laws  of,  amnot  bo  oooi- 
priwd  in  A  brief  fonnnlA,  ii.  SI. 
Vinrlicatinn  of  Malihiia,  nnd  of  the 
gBTtenO  docfrino  of  ht*  Esuy  on 
ropiilation,  7B-^I.  If,  m  wealth 
incrcAsi'M,  till'  uunilwr  ainoiif;;  whom 
it  is  iv  be  divided  iiicrtMiM^A  more 
rapidJy,  abi^oluie  wealth  may  W' 
greater,  but  iiidiWdual  wfalih  will 
bo  lef«,  82.  MaltliiiH  \m»  re<lt)C(*d 
tho  priticiple  (0  the  foi-niula  that 
popiilaliiii)  ivmh  tu  keep  on  a  level 
with  the  menii»  of  pulMtisteiie*-.  83. 
Tilth  pritieiple  nut  new ;  t-very  writer 
on  Kuch  »mhji<clfl  since  Ariritntlr  hae 
proi'latTnL'tl  it,  t/iiti.  Knttneiatud  by 
Sir  Jainee  rttcimrt  thirty  yvnn  bu- 
fitre  tlio  nppuanviiue  of  lliu  Keany  on 
Popiilatioi).  ifiitl.,  noU.  Nature  has 
taken  griMtcr  care  of  speejcfl  than 
of  individuals,  in  order  to  infioro  the 
pcrpctuitv  ofract!*,  8^i.  Inntancrsof 
titis  ID  the  vcgetAble  kingdom,  Und,; 
and  in  aainiai»  whose  life  is  of  a 
ty|>e  more  akin  to  vegouhloe,  84. 
Advancinu:  in  s(utle  of  social  lift*, 
meanti  of  reprodtietinii  bestowed  with 
greJUt'r[far»imuiiy,  i/»t</.  In  l!ie  hu- 
man fipceteA,  ri^productivc  faculty 
k'.w»  powerful  tliiui  In  any  other, 
ihiii.  Hut,  phy^ieAlly,  man  df>e« 
nut  ojicape  the  law  of  a  tendency  to 
mnltiplicHtion  beyond  tite  lintit-n  of 
space  and  nourlidinient,  ibuK  l>lf- 
ference  between  the  phyiiiolot;ical 
power  of  multiplying  and  act  uul 
multiplieatioii,  ibid.  Maltbus  in- 
quired in  whnt  period  of  time  man- 
Viml  wuuld  double,  if  space  and  food 
were  unlltiiiied.  B6.  Uut  as  lliia 
hypotliedii]  in  nuscr  reali£L*d,  theu- 
relieal  mu»t  be  ehortt-r  tliau  actual 
period,  ihiil.     Difiereut  rates  of  in- 


Imi  of  eticn. 

«oiirc«!!i  of  |i  I  t 

ably  to  increaM!  of  popuUtion. 
Olijcctioiu  nude  to  tbo  tbco: 
ftralthus  rcry  illogical,  Sfi.  Xi 
tho  arguments  a^inst  bis 
cai  ppfigrt^teion  morn  ronda 
FiiM  un  iwrnty-five 
mininmin  jHtriod  in  which  pi 
may  il 
ally  u\. 

MaltbvlS  IIH': 

tttttiftity  to  it 

pn>p"w&iun, 

powtiv  o(  mil' 

fttmintft  is  juet  v 

toQtlf  for,  ibki.     I 

ventivo  and  repru- 

tie  wujt  wrong  in  ,('    ,        .    tti 

of  iwrnty-tivu   yean,    altbuugb 

holdfl  goo<l  in  ArnericHf  87^  HH. 

mixing  up  of  the   t^irtuiU    and 

real  iuut  exposed  hiui  to  txa  m' 

derttiMd    ttud    iuisn<{irrsi>iitud, 

Cfth-ulation  by  Kuler  of  p 

doubling,  r^W.  .\pptyingK< 

culaiion  to  ilie  ilict*  !;tat4^d  b; 

Hebrews  who  t'nii*Tpd  Kc 

hftvc  tloublt^d  in   1 4 

mdute  povrer  of  ni 

ed  by  i>bftiu'ie«,   il^i. 

life   limited  by  want  of 

territorial    terlilit) — sii^i 

tute  of  lorejfight.  bv  \.. 

i(0.     Opinious  of 

ou  Ibitt  subject  coil  I  :'.    U 

of  limitatiMii  as  retpinln  ntan 

fe«iB  itkelf  by  the  douMe  oclii 

furfKigbt  and  deUrurtiou,  9{. 

term,  moral  rcKtraJnt,  it-  '   '■■■ 

tltUH,  docji  not  give  us  n 

the  domaia  of  ftirejii^hi,  l'J.     mi 

obfttaoles,  beaiden  fvar  of  poverljr, 

the  action  of  tln^  law  oflimi 

tti  preventive  nhapu,  ^2. 

on  an  average  uro  {irobabiy 
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thjiii  tlii-y  otherwise    wuulrl   Im:  by 
ui;;li(  years  iu  cunscq'ieiK'u  oC  these 
|iryventive  obstncles,  OS.     SujipoMid 
tidvico  of  wi  olfl  i!ler(?}-miui  rcgiirding 
too  early  niarmgL's,  03,  04.     Mao's 
|iL'rfectiliilitT  an  inip<»rtant  clemenl 
!ii  resolving  the  problem  of  popula* 
tion,  iind.     Malthns    by  iit>glectiDg 
ibis  has  attributcU  IftM  I'orce  to  the 
prwvetilivu   than    to   (bo    repressive 
check,    96.      For    tbo    expresnoo, 
•*  means   uf    subsist  one  y,"   Say   has 
lubstituted  one  more  uxaot.  namely. 
"  mpanB  of  existence,"  l>5.     Mau's 
foiistant  effort  to  K'tter  lu«  coaditiun 
i'scrcieea   control  over   increnae   o( 
niimb«rfi,  OH.     Better  circumstances 
iiiiluce   gn-aiRr  foresight,   I'At'i/.     In 
countries  like  China  or  IruJanrlf  when 
rice  and  polatoiw  fail,  there  is  no- 
thing to  fall  back  on.  and  rt'presaive 
check  comes  into  oj>enilion,  97>    The 
true  formula  of  Malthiis  ii*,  not  that 
population  tcndii  lo  keep  on  a  level 
with^  but  lo  go  lieyond,  the  means 
of  subsistence,  97.     Foresight  pre- 
\eniK  this  in  the  human  race,  itn'd. 
Uecapitulation,  98.  99.     Population 
tends  to  redundancy    most    among 
nniikillod  labourers.  lf)2.     Marriages 
are  loss  improvident  among  the  high- 
er classes,  103.    Ftrmagt  leas  effica- 
cious   in   iiiterpoEing  a   preventive 
obittaclc  to  increase    of  population 
I  ban  M^tfOi/e.   104.     These  lerms 
(!iplained.    104.    note.     Almsgiving 
(ends  to  destroy  foresight,  ibiti.   Im- 
provement in  labourers^  cottages  in 
Kngland,  105.     Hate  of  wages  in  one 
t-ountr\*  intluences  the  rate  in  others, 
iOitl.     Population  is  b  itself  a  force, 
for  increase  of  productive  power  re- 
sults from  deiiHity  of  popululion,  lOG, 

dueer,  every  member  of  society  may 
In  turn  be  Iwih  producer  and  con- 
t^umer,  li.  2,  3.  Producerft  and  con- 
sumers should  hv  IcA  free  to  lake 
CATC  of  their  own  inierefcts,  ti.  The 
effect  of  inventions  And  discoveries 


un  the  iulcre^t  of  pniduL-en  und 
cuuftumcDt  iUittifrated  by  dii^ramr, 
9,  11.  Advantages,  from  inventions, 
or  fW>m  local  situation,  climate,  etc., 
blip  rapidly  from  the  hatuls  of  pro- 
ducers, and  go  to  enlarge  enjoyments 
uf  consumers,  11,  12.  8amo  thing 
holds  of  disadvantages,  12.  Pro- 
ducer luiA  nothing  to  do  with  the 
utility  of  what  is  produced,  only 
with  its  value,  M.  Thu  utility 
concerns  the  demandcr,  14.  It  is  in 
the  intention  of  the  consumer  thai 
mural  or  immoral  enjoyment  ia  lo 
be  discovered,  17. 

Production  is  to  modify  and  combine 
sub.Ktancc8,  not  to  create  them,  i.  73. 
Production  and  consnmplion  not  the 
beet  terms  to  designate  services 
rendered  and  received,  ii.  1.  Pro- 
duction is  employed  to  designate 
wliatever  confers  utility,  2. 

ProffTfs*  annihiUtes  value  by  sub- 
stitulini;  gratuitous  for  onerous  util- 
ity, i.  46. 

Prolelairt,  detinition  of  the  term  as 
used  by  Bastlat,  i.  4,  note. 

Propertj/  and  Cvtnmunity,  two  tdeaa 
correlative  to  ideas  of  onrrosiiy  and 
gratuitousuess,  i.  194.  (tifl»  of  na- 
ture, the  domain  of  community — 
human  efforts,  domain  uf  property, 
194.  Principle  of  property,  197- 
200.  Illustrations  of  this,  201-204. 
As  society  advances,  property  lenda 
to  recede,  and  community  to  ad- 
vance, 204.  Illustrations  of  this, 
205-207.  Vindicatinn  of  propeity, 
210-212.  Distinction  betwoim  com- 
munity and  cumnmni>m,  217-220. 

Property.     !*<«  Landfd  Proptriy. 

Pfi^iUi  ei  Lot,  pamphlet  by  llastiat 
against  the  Socialists,  I.  txvii. 

PnprUt4  rj  Spotiatum^  (lamphlet  by 
Butiat,  I.  ixvii. 

PrcttfliiiH,  a  phai^c  of  communiMn^  it. 
2.  This  detnnnKtratcrl  by  l^asliat 
in  pamphlet  rntitlcd  Prr^e^taiifnie 
W  CowmKflfjtms,  I.  xi>ii. 

IVtnidhon,  his  erroneous  view  of  landed 


property,  i.  120.  204,  2.S3.  Krror  oe 
to  intODM^t  of  cHpital,  132.  tlis 
fipw  of  wcMllh  fini)  vnlue  cnnfiitnl. 
160-162.  Doetriiie  of  mutuality  of 
fcorvicM,  195, 
/VopWotw,  Uw«  of,  harmottioiiff,  i,  8,  SI. 


Qftfjiriay,  Krrnch  EcoiHimUtfi  i»l"  his 
Bchool,  known  at?  the  PAi/tutcratm,  i. 
127,  nott,  Uepreneiited  all  Uhour 
itot  workod  up  iu  h  nuui'riiJ  com- 
modity M  sterilo,  127. 

R. 

liffUxtotu  ronr/T»ft«l  tra  Ddutvtea,  patn- 
phlel  wriU4in  liy  llastiat  in  IK40.  1. 
xil,  liii. 

Religion^  derived  fnjni  rrligare,  to  binfl, 
it,  163.  FaUe  roligions  nuiy  l>e 
known  frotn  Ihoir  olwtruetiiig  pro- 
j^reM,  166,  No  fntro  of  rclijfion 
uughl  to  be  repnjs»«d  !iy  law,  H'J, 
16tt.  Ilurnmi  mind  geiicmlly  bc^M 
by  discovery  of  tiiwl  causest  199. 
>lal)it  bItiiiU  lut  to  litiaJ  causes,  ihid, 
Wbeu  we  diwovar  etTiciftnl,  wo  nre 
too  «pt  to  di>ny  finiil  rtiiiavh,  200-202. 

Hent,  Bi'o  I.tttidtYi  Proprrty,  Amelioru- 
tioiis  wlitcli  iucrtioffe  tliu  valuoufland 
gvnerAlly  diniiiittili  the  price  o(  its 
produco,  ii,  26.  Kxplmiutioo  uf  this, 
27,  28.  Aiitlior  intended  to  adopt 
the  llicory  of  Mr  Curey  in  opposiiiun 
to  that  of  Uicardo,  26,  notr.  Theory 
of  the  progreutre  dcarneMi  of  nieann 
of  subststeuce  crroneouii,  30,  31 ,  iiotr, 

RtspmuibUity.  belief  in  God  the  lead- 
ing idea  of  thia  work,  it.  150.  DitTent 
from  tlio  writing*  of  Socialists,  ibid. 
The  author's  proposed  introduction 
continued  by  editor,  150.  151,  tvtte* 
Iaws  uf  Uesponffibility  And  Soli- 
darity acl  togtJther,  151 ;  and  vliould 
be  viewed  in  their  ensanOk^  but  for 
the  method  requiretl  by  scieinf ,  1.V2. 
Evil  ati'l  sufferitig  eiiftl  evvrywhcre, 
it)  the  indiviiliial,  and  ti>  Mucioty.  152, 


153.      ' 

to  iui*-' 

thiu't  reina; 

ihiil.,  m>te. 

body.  hoK  a  ni  r. 

approxiiiiate  to  n 

itt  constantly  n 

implies  pufviblt? 

sible  evil,  ibid. 

this  6iil"iji'ct  conil 

Kfonoinv  ia  not  • 

orijicin  of  evil.  1;^^ , 

evil  and  oufferin^jeiu: 

niirsiuii,  15H.     T 

proved  by  our  ■  . 

SCMlUg  it,  ) 

opiniou  on 

rurfic.       Even.-    a 

conse4]UHnces.(ir  .  i 

on  the  aK*-'nt.aud  iji hereon  hi« 

or  on  Forii'ty,  bene*  n'S|i<)i: 

and  si'lidnrily.  159.      K«S|>niL' 

Hpplicb  to  the  pcrsott  who  aci 

V>'t  cannot  evuu  conceive  cif 

oxcunjit    from   suflcriojc,    ttiO. 

notions  of  »mslbility  aiid  ci 

arc    inaepamb!,'.    ibid.       V'aki 

tieceaaary  coTn)ilcmrnt  of  our 

niei',  161.     Without  pc 

should    bo    constantly 

deallt,  PAd.    If,  of  the  cu\ 

following:  on  arfion  tbo 

bad  luid  liii  '-)  tt 

limit  and  i< 

niiice  glvt-- 

tawh.ktiuuli 

n^vorsc,  ibid.      Mitsaton  oi   evili 

dujitroy  ill  own  cau%e  and 

progres*,    163.     Kespnna^ 

three   (nnct)ond« — luit itml, ^ 

and  legal,  \G4.    Thu  fir-*t  uf  tl 

fundamental,  ibid.     U  aii  act ' 

IicL'uuse  revelation  doclnrum  it^ 

docJ>  rcveUliun  declare  it  su  lid 

itit     con.«ei|U<!nces     arv    Uad  71 

Hi«h(ip   Itii:^  oui  Mil  If 

Nature  ([ii-  /<*.     If  < 

a  religion  whicl. 

to  bo  iisiWul,  it 

tallied.  165,     All  iti«  iMiwier 
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Church  liij-uflidciit  to  eiiforcf  pruhi- 
bition  of  interest,  ihui.  Kal«o  reli- 
RioiiB  kiiown  from  their  obstructing 
ativHiictroent  and  progrc««,  166. 
I,rpol  unction  should  only  give  fcrcc 
nnd  I'flicHcy  to  luttural  sanction,  iWr/. 
\\hert'  iintural  repre^Moii  sufficient, 
It'Knl  rcproMion  should  \te  avoiilud, 
1C7.  Law  acts  by  nifaiiB  of  force, 
jumI  should  not  be  aiiplitd  tu  rcpreiw 
Huy  particubir  funn  of  ruUgiun,  167, 
ItiH.  Other  instances  of  the  hurtful 
inlcrpoHtion  of  law,  1C8-171.  Kvilit 
to  which  foundling  hospitals  Imve 
given  riw;,  171-173.  ^nse  of  re- 
fpouBibility  tapable  uf  improvement, 
173.  Itfi  devHupiuent  may  ha  aided 
by  female  inttTvt'Ution,  ibid. 
lievvfutioH  of  Ftlmi<tr*f.  remarks  on  its 

tonac^iuences,  i.  97-103. 
Heme  des  Deius  Mon<k$   quoted,   1. 

lix. 
Sryhnud^  5f.  Lams,  his  notice  of  Bas- 
tiat  referred  to.  I.  tx%.    Ui»  descrip- 
tion of  IJa&tiat's  appearance  quoted, 
IX.,  xii. 
lUcardft,  hi.*  theory  referred   to,  i.  G. 
Wrong  iu  representing  the  principle 
ofval'ie  as  residing  in   lnlK)ur,  109. 
(Jjive  to  the  word  wealth  the  «?n»o  of 
utility;  Say. tliat  uf value,  153.    i\h 
upmions  on  landed  property  quuti-d, 
226. 
Hobitmon    Cruaot,  illuatrations  drawn 

from,  i.  74,  167,  168. 
Htnig»eau,  J.  J.,  quoted,  i.  18.  Hia 
Ci'iitrat  Social  conmieutcd  on,  2G ; 
quoted,  28-37 ;  referred  to,  49.  Ke- 
cogui]^es  the  elarticity  of  human 
wants,  63.  Admits  eiiBitmce  of  evil, 
68.  tiole :  referred  to,  07.  Ills  doc- 
Irine  controverted,  70.  T'^  exidt  tlwi 
state  of  nature,  makes  happlneM  to 
i  cuiutst  in  privation.  75.  Uepresenta 
Ptolidiurity  as  of  legislalivu  irention, 

ii.  174,  175, 
Huatiia,   (toptdation  of,  doubles  in  43 
years,  ii.  H^,     iJe  Custine'a  work  on 
iluBsia  quoted,  163,  note. 


SI. 
Saini-Chamans,  ^f.  df,  rt-fcrred  to  aud 
quoted,  i.  157.  His  doctrine  confuted, 
158,  16fl. 
5«/f  niul  PurcJiaxtj  is  harlcr  by  means 
of  an  iiiiermwliate  commndit}-,  i.  83. 
Uoth  resolve  tbtnnHelvvs  into  an  ex- 
change of  services.  84. 
Satin/aclion  o/  Coiiimititrs,  the  loTe  end 
of i)roduct»on,  i.  67, 68, 69.   Tlie  turm 
sutiiifactiou    preferred  to   the   word 
cunsumption,  as  more  general,  *'/;, 
Stiuing  is  not  to  accumuUto  cotnmodi- 
tics,  hut  to  interpose  an  iulerval  be- 
tween time  of  rendering  mid  nntiviug 
bervices,   ii.   74.     The   demand   for 
labour  and  the  ri.*e  of  wages  depend 
on   augmentation    of    capital,   if/id. 
Difficultius  on  the  subject  of  sa\-ing 
removmlby  reference  to  the  principle 
of  value,  76.     To    interpose  delay 
between  services  rendered  and  re- 
ceived is  itself  to  render  a  service : 
it  has  value,  and  hence  the  origin 
of  interest,  76.   Tu  give  credit  is  to 
render  a  serrico, which  alsu  has  value, 
77.    Saving  not  necessarily  injurious 
to  industry,  ibid.    It  does  not  imply 
Nctual  huarding.  ibid. 
Say,  J.  D..  quoted,  i.  63.   Referred  to, 
73.    JudiciouM  observation  on  liarter 
—tnx  a  deux  /acteura,  83.     Wrong 
in  representing  value  as  rvsiding  in 
utility,  109.    Quoted,  115.    Errone- 
ous view  of  landc<I  projierty,   129. 
Is  wrong  in  representing  value  as 
founded  on   utility,  135-137.     Dis- 
cards   Smith's    distinction    Wlweeii 
productive  and  unproductive  labour, 
147.    (Jave  to  the  word  Wealtli  tho 
sense   of  Value ;    Uicardo    that    of 
Utility,  153.     His  definition  of  natu- 
ral wealth  quoted,  163.    Ht^'  opinions 
ou  Unded  property  quoted,  227, 228. 
I  [a.'i  substituted  the  more  exact  ex- 
pression  *'  means  of  existence  '*  for 
the  expression   "means   of  subsist- 
ence," uwd  by  M.*»lthus  in  his  Kwoy 
(III  PopnUtion,   ii.   96.     Wrong    iu 


repruseuiirig  lautiun  u  iii  aU  CWM 

U1I  uvil,  lOO,  Itoleg, 

Scial'tja,  liii  oiHuioiis  uu  landed  pro* 
piaty  quotuil.  i.  220. 

Sarope,  his  erruiifioiui  viiiw  of  buuled 
property,  i.  128,  225. 

Senior,  his  urronroua  view  of  reni,  i. 
128.  Foundii  value  OD  rarity,  remarks 
on  thU  doctrine,  141.  Ilia  opinions 
on  Inndcd  property  fiuoted,  225. 

Serviert,  liiunnii  tniiisnctioiis,  wlmn  free, 
resolve  Iheiu&tilvus  Into  excliiuge  of, 
i.  1 1.  Value  cortiqats  in  companitive 
Rpprwialion  of,  44.  S*?rvice  is  effort 
in  otiti  man,  wltik-  tho  want  and  satis- 
laciiou  are  in  another,  45.  Exchangt* 
of,  fonns  thij  subject  of  rolttical 
Kcononiy.  Irtti.  KtTort  »Hved  to  the 
imrson  who  ivcf  ive»  a  service  impart!' 
value  1*1  the  service  rendered,  114, 
115.  AVm'tr  n  better  term  than  La- 
ftfiUTy  133.  livery  product  which  has 
vaIuu  implies  a  service,  hut  every  ser- 
vice docs  not  imply  a  pniduct ;  value 
therefore  is  in  service,  147.  WTien 
value  passes  from  service  to  product, 
it  undergoes,  in  pro<hict,  all  the  risks 
and  chances  to  which  the  service  It- 
self is  siihjcct,  149,  Service  is  ren- 
dered by  the  man  who  furnishes 
capital,  1G9,  170.  Private  and  I'ub- 
lic  service,  ii.  108- 129.  Where  want 
m  gcnumi  as  to  he  a  public  waut, 
may  be  provided  for  by  tho  com- 
iiumlty  at  large,  100.  This  doca  not 
Htl«ro«eential  principles  of  exchange, 
ib.;  but  modities  them,  112.  I'ro- 
ccfts  explained.  113.  Sopliism  tliat 
money  paid  to  public  fuiicliooaries 
comes  back  like  rain  on  the  citixen^, 
exposed,  lA.  Public  services  always 
cxtingnish  private  services  of  the 
i^nie  kind,  114.  I'ublic  services 
lt;ave  no  dltiicrution  to  individuals, 
115.  Kxample  oftbi?,  i'&.,  (lof*:.  Take 
away  cuntrul  over  nervices  both  ren- 
dered and  received,  IIG.  Kxtiaguiith 
sense  of  resi^onsibility.  117.  Give  rise 
(0  public  discontent,  116.  Hxclude 
competition,  118,  119.    Question  is, 


whalsorvici.-iifl)ioul(J  reuiiun  in  tlitiW- 
main  of  private  irxLTtioa.  what  in  tJiat 
of  public?  119.  (lOvmuncnt  aetiuB 
is  le^tiinatc  only  wheru  inUTAvnticii 
of  force  le^tiizuae,  l£l ;  aj.  i 
mate  only  in  the  case  of  dc:c..v- 
liberty  aiwl  property,  ift.  ;  ami  to  en- 
sure the  predominance  of"  ■■■  ■  ■  •  ■  '?3. 
Wlten  the  State  go«a  l-i  it 

destroys  liberty  anH  pr^'prnv  *inti\ 
are  placed  under  its  saleguard,  «t. 
I*rovirice  of  Uovfrnment  confine!  to 
wlwii  involves  public  Beennty.tak.tne 
caru  of  common  property,  ai:J  '. 
ing  eontrihiitions  for  publir  '■•  <■ 
123.   CireiimBcribing  th  .: 

Oovcnmient  does  not  t  <:[ 

fitrcngtheu,  it.  125.  Example  oi  ibe 
United  Stales,  126.  SUvery  and 
protection  in  Ainerica  Active  cauK» 
of  revolution,  tb.  Uovolulion  of 
February,  roinurka  on,  128. 

SifioionJt^  M.  tie,  referred  to,  i.  157. 
His  doctrine  on  wualth  and  vain*' 
controverted,  159.  Hi»  fal^e  thdrnr 
on  tho  relations  of  cajfilalist  and 
labourer,  ii.  65. 

Smil/t.  Aflam,  wrong  lu  rppreaenthig 
value  as  residing  only  in  material 
substances,  i.  64.  His  tlistinetioa 
between  prtMluctivo  anri  unjiroduc- 
live  labour  luu  led  to  eJTora,  A.  l\U 
account  uf  tho  influenco  of  exi  V 
on  labour  commended.  78.  \\  i  i 
in  represcnliug  the  principle  ot  vaJun 
as  residing  in  materiality  and  tlwn- 
hility.  1U9.  Quoted  and  controvi^rtM 
DU  the  subject  uf  value,  130.  Opin- 
iutis  un  lauded  property  quotcil,  224. 

Svcittl  Moticf  Forct  described  and  e\- 
pbuned.ii.  161-189.  Personal inun-t 
is  llio  social  motive  force  which  k-nd* 
ustoiihunevil  and  seek  after  good.  181, 
Attraction  towards  Imppiness.  and 
repuliiiiin  fVom  pain,  the  tiuiinsprir^ 
of  the  social  mechanijim,  182.  This 
impulsive  force  is  under  dlrectiott  of 
our  intelligence,  and  intel  i 
err,  ib.  The  laws  of  ro^, 
and  solidarity  lend  aaeiatwu^c  lo  re* 


prt'Ah  i'.rrt>r  ami  iiijuelico,  183.  Al- 
cemptx  of  the  SocklUts  lo  substitute 
devol  U>uHii(I»t4t'-.sacritiLT,  fur  pcrboiiAl 
Interofit,  as  the  cockl  motive  force, 
combftted,  184, 186  Sonialist  works 
*iid  writers  referred  to,  186-I8y. 
SfKUtU  ProUeni^  demandi  solution,  i.  1. 
2.  Solution  to  be  found  in  liberty. 
not  in  eoRStntint.  2.  The  man  who 
demonfetnite*  that  the  good  of  eacli 
tendft  to  the  good  of  all,  ns  the  good 
of  nil  tends  to  tbc  good  of  uach,  will 
liAve   reBolved   the  social   problem, 

as. 

SaciaiisU  differ  from  Kc<fnomist8  in  re- 
gjirdin^  mnn^  interests  as  antsgo- 
nUiiu,  i.  3.    .Socialist  works  referred 
«to^  35,  luul  HoU. 

nieeliAitii^m  of,  U  18-21.  Gives 
the  hiimbttflt  mmjhaiilc  more  in  uue 
day  thun  he  cuultl  Innivelf  prttduce 
in  mnny  ages,  19-21.  Study  of  the 
biihitifHH  of  Political  Economy,  21. 
n  ftociul  state  our  powers  exceed  our 
wants,  71. 

Sotitiariit/  is  eollective  responsibility, 
ii,  174.  Not  of  h^slativc  creation, 
aarttpresentcd  by  Rousseau.  174, 175. 
The  philosophers  of  the  last  cen- 
tury did  not  believe  in  it,  176.  In- 
ftances  in  which  iiidividtiaiN  sufTor 
from  the  errors  or  faults  of  others — 
this  is  tilt'  law  of  S4>lidarity,  175, 17(i. 
Responsibility  i»  not  exclnsivuly  ]ier- 
iHJnal.bul  is  stiared  and  divided,  17C. 
Society,  iu  turn,  sutTerH  from  the 
errors  or  faullo  of  indivldualrt,  and 
the  law  of  solidarity  conn'S  to  check 
emb  actions,  177.  Stdidarity,  like 
nwponfiibility,  is  a  progressive  force^ 
and  resolves  itself  into  repercuiisivo, 
or  reflected  responsibility,  ib.  To 
eiMbte  those  who  suffer  from  another's 
acts  to  react  against  them,  connexion 
between  caosq  and  effect  should  be 

■  known.  178.  Not  always  known, 
from  the  circumstance  that  the  first 
ettect  may  ^eem  goo<l,  though  all  the 
snbflequerit  consequencee  are  bad, 
■      178.    Example  of  this  in  cave  of 
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war,  iO.  In  the  case  of  slavery, 
of  religious  errors,  and  of  prohibi- 
tion, 179.  Human  law  should  coin- 
ddo  with  the  natural  htw,  imd  or- 
ganize reaction,  ib.  Kxamplc  of  this 
in  case  of  violence,  which  provokes 
vengeance,  law  steps  in  to  rcprcas  it 
with  regularity  and  certainty.  179, 
180.  Kconomic  view  uf  the  Uw 
of  solidarity  not  indicated  by  the 
author  In  this  chapter,  180,  no/«. 

S'/j*hmnf«  £cofwim'</ue»,  great  saccetis 
of  that  work,  and  cilract  from  it,  1. 
nii.-xiv. 

Spain,  (unal  rate  of  interest  in,  sud  to 
be  8  per  cent.,  i.  277.  I'opulation 
of,  doubles  in  106  years,  ii.  85. 

Spoliation  and  opprcKsion,  the  sources 
of  all  Aocial  dissonances,  i.  294-298. 

Statistics,  Ejrperimenktl,  what  meant  by, 
ii.  .U  41. 

Slrtsart,  fitV  James,  took  the  same  viow 
uf  the  principle  of  population  which 
MalthuB  more  fonually  enunciated, 
thirty  years  txiforeihe  ap|»earAnce  of 
the  Ksnay  on  J'opulation,  ii.  83,no<«. 

Slorch,  bis  erroneous  view  of  the  piin- 
ciplc  of  value,  1.  109.  His  ilodrinc 
that  value  depends  on  the  judgment 
we  form  of  utility  confuie<l,  142; 
quoted.  163. 

S'HJply  often  virtually  prwodcs  demand, 
ii.  14.  This  arises  from  fores^igbt  of 
producer,  ib.  Jntenbity  of  demand 
pre-t'xi»lent.  14- 

SwitzerUmti,  population  of,  doubles  in 
227  years,  U.  85. 

T. 

TfU'd/uM),  not  necessarily  a  load,  as  re- 
presented by  Say,  ii.  lt)9,  110,  note. 

Tracy,  M.  de,  quoted,  i.  80. 

Turlcty^  population  of,  doubles  in  555 
yenrs,  ii.  85. 

U. 

Utility^  onerous  and  gratuitous,  I.  xl. 
By  substituting  gratuitous  for  oner- 
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IMtEX  TO 


uuB  III  iiity,  pmgreM  onntltilAlfS 
\a1ul',  io.  G^&luitoll^  touda  tu  take 
tilt'  (fUec  of  u<icr>'i)f!  utIlUy,  (j2,  63. 
McmIc  in  whicli  ilttn  U  effected,  *>3, 
ti4.  Attributing  valiip  (o  uiililv  has 
\vA  to  nuuiy  trroi's.  138-Ut.  'Hie 
term  Krodiiciiun  eroiiloyed  to  dcjug- 
nmte  wlmtevcr  cutifers  utility,  aihI 
Consuropliun  to  d^ffipiiitt-  the  cn- 
joyinotit  to  wliidi  llint  uiUiiy  giv«t 
rifit).  ii.  2.  What  renderti  Mrvice  to 
the  mu»e6  i«  ulllily  alone,  anrl  valufc 
b  not  ilio  incju^uru  uf  it,  3;  but  iu 
the  CHAD  uf  ibc  individual,  vnlue  ie 
llie   menfortt  of  it.  3,  4.      GeiivnU 

,  Utility  liiid  onerous  utility  rupre- 
soiit^'d  by  lines  of  unequal  length; 
gratuitout  utility,  by  imlctinite  lines, 
7.  I'tilily  fonnerly  onerous,  how 
become  gratuitoos,  alro  represented 

,hy  Un««,  8. 


i'aliie  coDfiiftts  in  the  conipnrative  ap- 
preciation of  reciprocal  sfnicea,  i. 
44.  Dues  nut  reside  in  material 
Rub.stnnct'»,  as  ropresonted  by  Smith, 
64.  Vague  delinltion  of,  8*2.  Value 
repreaonU  effort,  83.  Theory  of 
>-«lno,  104-151.  As  ewenlial  to 
Political  Leonomy  ss  nuini^ration  is 
to  aritlmietic,  104.  Vnluo  liaa  a 
tendency  to  ditnininh  in  rrliilion  to 
utility,  105,  Uoeti  not  cxtoud  to  the 
cu-operuli"»  of  nature,  bill  ja  re- 
i^triutod  exclusively  to  human  efforts, 
107.  A  state  of  isolation  excludcH 
the  idea  of  value,  ih.  Exchange 
imparts  the  notion  of  value,  108. 
Value  is  the  relation  of  two  seniccs 
cxcluuigC'd,  ih.  Nut  necosiqirily  pro- 
portionate tn  intenaity  of  efforts, 
111.  Arises  in  some  cones,  not  from 
the  effort  of  the  person  who  rcuden 
the  service,  but  fruni  the  effort  saved 
to  the  iK>ixin  who  receives  it,  114, 
1 16.  Thi-H  is  n  new  principle  not  to 
he  found  in  any  other  work  on  Po- 
litical Kconomr,  116.     Intervention 


ofmoiiev  <Io<*s  not  ciiM  • -.t. 

dple,  lie.  118.      VaJ 
aide  ill  coimuaditioa,  I 
1 17.      Exaiupl(.*!i  of  ^ 
wrvtoiv,  all   i**js.<- 
l.unita  within  wbi'        ._ 
121 ;  other  cxunptoa,  13^-134.  1^ 
yirecious  mrlnla  not  a  pctiitct  niiKi- 
ard  of  v&Iqo.    ha    their  own  vmlut 
ductuatea,  125,  126.     Valu«  vt*  n 
attribute  of  maUcr.  127.     'Hii*  as 
error  of  the    rby«ao«nU«s  Mod  of 
AJatn  Smith,  and  baa  ^vcn  ri^  t** 
the   dislincfioD    betweeu  pn  ii 
and  tU]proilucti%«  hUiotir.   \i'    I.- 
VaIuo  nut  a  thing  ItAvIn;;  n-.l--,-::^ 
dent  utlsteucc,  but  a   rcl.i:4..iu  li-l 
Value  an<l  LjUx>ar  are  not  iin>ptir 
tional,  133.     &lca5iire  of  taJoe  titr 
quatirature    of    Politico]    Ecimiodj, 
144.      Kixity  uannot   be  foand  in  i 
meiB    term    cofnpo»oi1    of    vafftbl* 
elements.  1 44.    Ahsul  ute  innuon  uf. 
a  chimera,  fT*.   A^aliie  being  suppoii^ 
to  l>e  in  the  inatwrial  protluct,  atul 
not  in  the  service,  hxs  led  to  &niiJi*i 
error  as  to  unproductive  laiwur,  146. 
When  value  ["aNsefl  Itqiti  service  I-/ 
prodnct,   it    undtit^zucs,    in  pmduct. 
all  the  nsks  and  chajice«  tn  which 
the    service   ititelf  i«   eiiti^rct.   \k9. 
PreraiUng  tendency  of  >-alue  bror- 
pfir*te«l  with  a  coinmrxlity  i»  to  £r11, 
150.     Value  is  the  measiirr  of  iIm 
utility  of  services  remleml   to  ilf 
individual,  nut  of  those  rendorpd  in 
the  ma»«es,  ii.  3,  4. 


\\\ 

WoQfit.    Men  are  always  in  »carch  i4 
something  fised,  ii.  32.     Hriv.-  •'•> 
great  desire  for  goveninietrt 
33.    Fixity  favoured  by  iwu  tirmi.- 
Htaiiceft,34.  1IluMnuiun»drawiirivtD 
I  hi)  prbciple  t>f  lire  insunwee,  54 
37.     Hemuuemtiou  by  wa^rea  faai  lh« 
principle  of  fixity,  so  f>  fit 

after,  .37.     Opinions  of  i !  :i 

on  this  fiubject  controverted,  li'^,  J&. 
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Wnf^^,  their  origin,  ("orm,  mnl  eflV-ctj', 

39.  Lnbour  may  lie  remunfralifJ 
pirluT  by  shure  of  its  product  or  hy 
fixwi  WAgcs,  39.  Dependence  not 
caUHcd  by  fonn  of  remuneration,  but 
by  precariona  HituHtiun  uf  labourer, 
i6.  No  men  wurse  off  than  fislifr- 
inen  and  vino-drcisers,  though  llity 
have  the  bcnefiie  of  wwoclation,  3!>. 

40.  HusullM  of  liibour  applied  to 
iheiliatw,  finliinf^.  oragriutilcure  very 
iincenaiii.  40.  To  obvinie  this,  a 
Hxed  unconditional  luir^in  pri'ferred, 

41.  Thift  ia  not  to  dcatroy,  but  im- 
prove, the  principle  of  asAocintion, 
ib.  Ui»kfi  aptpreciated  by  nieaii^ 
of  expt'rimeiitai  ptaitMics,  ib.  lic- 
mtiniTiitinn  by  share  of  produce 
eliarBi.'lyri*tie  of  times  of  barbarism, 
ib.  Fixity  of  rcumneration  a  step 
of  progress,  ib.  A&Miciatioii  not 
thereby  dinsolved,  42.  Cnpital  and 
labour  both  take  a  share  of  risk  till 
Jt  can  be  estimated  by  esperieace, 
ifi.  This  Btate  of  thiugs  civeB 
place  to  a  bargalu  whicli  ensures 
unity  of  (Hrectiot)  aud  tixity  of 
situation,  42.  The  capltaliitt  may 
tukc  risk,  pnyine  lixed  wajres,  or 
Iftbuurer  may  take  rhk.  im^Hng  a 
filed  interest — *tUl  tlu-re  h  asBocia- 
tiou,  42,  43.  Wagri*  b.avo  nothing 
ilegmding  in  them  any  more  than 
inlen.'*'t,  43.  The  one  i*  the  re- 
imnieratinn  of  prei^ut,  the  other  of 
Biiterior  lalMJur,  4H,  44.  Sueh  i-ilpu- 
latious  are  the  eaiiiie  and  the  mani- 
festation of  progress,  44.  SoiJali«t 
errors  on  this  subject  confuted,  45. 
Friendly  tioctetie^i  admirable  means 
(if  providing  ftgain.«l  sicknem  and  uld 
age,  4ft.  Have  conferred  inimensc 
Wnelils  on  the  working  cla.<^e»,  tb. 
C'tuW*  df.  litiraite,  Friendly  Acen- 
mulation  SocietieM.  52-51^.  Anterior 
labour,  or  ea]>ilal.  munt  ne<-ei<Mirily 
have  more  Becurity  than  present 
bibour,  50  60.  Future  of  the  work- 
ing ctaues — teiideiiey  to  become 
cfipitaluta.  fiO  04.     Pro^reM  of  the 


wiirking  elAa«e9  l>(<twe«-n  IT.V)  and 
1850,  <>3.  KelationHof  the  capilsliwt 
and  labourer,  64-73.  Krranefuw 
notions  on  this  subject  most  danger- 
ous, 65.  Falsest  theories  abroa<], 
G5.  Hue  to  M.  de  Sismondi  and 
M.  buret,  ib.  l^bourerV  slian>  of 
product  has  a  tendency  to  iucreawe 
as  capital  increaseiE.  66.  When  ex- 
change takes  place  between  capital, 
or  anterior  labour,  and  present  taboiir, 
it  is  not  on  rhc  fooling  of  their  dura- 
tiiin  or  intensity,  but  of  their  value, 

68.  Anterior  labour  has  a  geneml 
tendency  to  become  deprecUted,  fiO, 
70.  Prescj:ice  of  capital  always  bene- 
ficial 10  labourer,  72.  (iroundlehta 
outcrv  against  tyranny  of  capital. 
72,  73. 

Wantjt,  efforts,  and  sntiitfactions.  con- 
stitute the  domain  of  Political  Econ- 
omy, i.  40-40.     Wants  of  man,  47- 

69.  Enumeration  of,  47.  Moral 
and  material,  49.  Not  a  fiied 
quantity,  but  progressive  and  expan- 
sive. 51,  52.  Rousseau  recognises 
their  elasticity,  53.  In  isolation, 
wantK  exceed  powcre;  in  the  social 
state,  power*  exceed  wantA,  7 1 .  Man 
has  more  wants  than  any  other  liv- 
ing being,  72. 

Wftr.  Principal  thing  which  imparts 
to  nati.ius  their  dttttinctivc  character 
if  the  manner  in  which  thev  provide 
for  their  ^(ubfiistencc.  ii.  1 33.  Labour, 
although  little  noticed  by  liistorianR, 
held  as  iinportaut  a  pbice  among  the 
ancients  as  it  does  with  us,  142. 
War,  spoliation,  marked  differrncc 
til  the  character  of  a  nation  which 
liven  by,  143.  It  presupposes  pro- 
duction, (bid.  S{>oliation  in  the 
Kliapc  of  war  lias  its  root  in  selfish- 
ness, 144.  iVrsomil  iutertist  gives 
rise  to  haroiony.  but  there  are  dia- 
turbiug  eaiuM's,  145.  l^lwur  is  in 
itself  a  good,  independent  of  lU 
results,  but  we  do  not  dejaire  it  for 
its  own  sake,  ibiti.  Man  beting 
pincetl  between  two  evils,  want  and 
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labour,  seeks  to  get  rid  of  both,  146. 
Spoliation  then  presents  itself  u  a 
solution  of  the  problem,  ibiti.  War 
a  waste  of  human  power,  ibid.  And 
the  spoliator  does  not  get  quit  of 
labour,  ibid.  Checks  production  by 
the  insecurity  it  creates,  147.  Con- 
trasts between  the  producer  and 
spoliator,  ibid.  War  has  been  a 
widespread  evil,  1 48.  Interrupts 
human  progress,  ibid.  How  the 
warlike  spirit  is  propagated,  t&u/. 
How  war  ends,  149. 

WiUer  has  utility  without  possessing 
value,  i.  112;  but  if  brought  from  a 
distance  by  another,  the  service  has 
value,  112,  113. 

Weaith,  natural  and  social,  i.  44 ;  actual 
or  relntive,  153.    Relative  wealth  is 


measured  by  value,  not  utility,  iW. 
Ricardo  gave  tu  the  word  Wealth  tliir 
sense  of  utility- ;  Say,  that  of  vslui-, 
&id.  Effective  wealth,  the  aggre- 
gate utilities  which  labonr,  aided  by 
natural  agents,  places  within  our 
reach,  165.  Relative  wealth,  pro- 
portional share  of  each  in  the  genenl 
riches,  determined  by  value,  165. 
Morality  of,  ii.  203-205,  Addendum. 
Motive  which  leads  to  acquiiutioD 
of,  natural,  and  consequently  monl, 
204.  Desire  to  better  our  circum- 
stances also  moral,  ilnd. ;  but  if  we 
seek  to  become  rich  by  injustice, 
this  immoral,  204,  205. 

Y. 

Youth  of  France,  address  to,  I.  i.-iv. 
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